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THE  THREE   CHARACTERISTICS. 


Translated  from  the  Aflgnctara-Nikmya  (iti.  1341). 

Whether  Buddhaa  arise,  O  priesUt,  or  whether  Buddhaa  do  not  arine, 
It  reiuains  a  fact  aud  the  fixed  and  necessary  constitution  of  being,  that 
all  its  confttituenta  are  tranMtory.  This  fact  a  Guddha  discovers  and 
mastars,  and  when  he  has  discovered  and  mastered  il,  he  aiiuouncea, 
teaches,  publinhes,  prociaims,  di^luae^  luinutely  explains,  and  makes  it 
clear,  that  all  the  coiiiititueats  of  l>eing  are  transitory. 

Whether  Buddha.^  arise,  O  priests,  or  whether  Buddhas  do  not  arise, 
it  remains  a  fact  aud  the  fixed  and  nec^^sary  constitution  of  being,  that 
all  itfi  coDrititucntfi  arc  misery.  This  fact  a  Buddha  discovers  and  mas- 
ters, aud  when  he  has  discovered  and  turwtered  it,  he  announces,  teaches, 
piihlishes,  proclaims,  discloses,  minutely  explains,  and  makas  it  clear,  that 
all  the  constituenU  of  being  are  misery. 

Whether  Buddhas  arise,  O  priests,  or  whether  Buddhas  do  not  arise, 
it  remains  a  fact  and  the  HxaA  and  necessary  constitution  of  being,  that 
all  its  elements  are  laoking  in  an  Ego.  This  fact  a  Buddha  discovers 
and  masters,  aud  when  he  has  discovered  and  mastered  it,  he  announces, 
teaches,  publishes,  proclaims,  discloses,  minutely  explains,  aud  make«  it 
dear,  that  all  the  elements  of  being  are  lacking  in  an  Ego. 


GENERAL   INTRODUCTION. 


The  materials  for  this  book  are  drawn  ultimately 
from  the  Pali  writings  of  Ceylon  and  Burma,  —  that  is 
to  say,  thej'  are  to  be  found  in  pahn-lenf  manusoripts  of 
those  countries,  wintten  in  the  Singhalese  or  Burmese 
alphabet,  as  the  case  ma}^  be,  but  always  in  the  same 
Pali  language,  a  tongue  very  nearly  akin  to  the  San- 
skrit. These  Pali  writings  furnish  the  most  authorita- 
tive account  of  Tlie  Budtllia  and  his  Doctrine  that  we 
have ;  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that.,  inasmuch 
as  so  little  has  been  known  in  the  Occident  until  recently 
of  either  Pali  or  Pali  literature,  the  information  of  the 
public  concerning  Buddliism  has  been  so  largely  drawn 
from  books  based  on  other,  non-Pali,  sources,  on  works 
written  in  the  Singhalese,  Chinese,  and  Tibetfin  lan- 
guages, and  in  the  Buddhist-Sanskrit  of  Nepaul.  But 
a  large  number  of  Pali  manuscri])ts  have  now  been 
edited  and  printed  in  the  publiaitions  of  the  Pali  Text 
Society  of  London,  and  in  scattered  works  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  other  European  countrius,  and  sei'eral  vol- 
umes of  translations  into  English  have  appeared,  8t»  that 
all  excuse  for  not  deriving  our  knowledge  of  Buddliism 
from  the  most  authentic  sources  is  fast  disappearing. 

As  the  work  on  this  book  has  been  done  wholly  in 
America,  my  main  reliance  has  naturally  been  on  printed 
texts.  Still,  I  have  had  the  use  of  a  number  of  Pali 
manuscripts.    In  Brown  University  at  Providence,  Rhode 
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Island,  there  are  many  manuscripts,  in  the  Burmese 
character,  of  works  belonging  to  the  BuddhLst  Scriptures. 
Theae  were  presented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  N.  Gushing, 
Baptist  missionary  to  Burma,  and  an  alumnus  of  the 
University.  But  the  manuscripts  which,  as  being  both 
important  and  unedited,  have  proved  of  most  value  to 
me,  are  four  copies  of  the  extensive  and  systematic 
treatise  on  Buddliiat  Doctrine  composed  by  the  famous 
Buddhaghosa,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century  a.  d. 
It  is  caUed  the  ''  Way  of  Purity "  (in  Pali,  Visuddhi- 
Magga).  These  four  manuscripts  have  come  to  me  from 
England :  one  is  from  the  private  collection  of  Prof.  T.  W". 
Bhys  Davids,  Secretary  of  the  Roj'al  Asiatic  Society ;  the 
second  belonged  to  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Morris  of 
Harold  Wood,  Essex ;  the  third  to  Henry  Rigg,  Esq.,  con- 
sulting engineer  to  the  Govemment  of  India,  for  railways ; 
while  for  the  loan  of  the  fourth,  a  Burmese  manuscript, 
my  thanks  are  due  to  the  India  Gtfice  Library. 

The  Pali  literature  chiefly  consists  of  the  Buddhist 
Scriptures  and  their  commentaries.  These  form  an 
extensive  body  of  works,  many  of  which  are  indi- 
vidually very  large.  The  Singhalese  canon  proper  — 
that  is  to  say,  the  texts  without  the  commentaries  — 
has  been  estimated  by  Prof.  Rhys  Da\ids  to  contain 
about  twice  as  much  matter  as  the  Christian  Bible. 
From  this  estimate  Professor  Davids  excludes  the  repe- 
titions, which,  as  he  well  says,  are  "  some  of  them  very 
frequent,  and  others  very  long.'*  The  Christian  Bible 
ia  divided  into  two  Testaments,  whereas  the  Buddhist 
canon,  or  Bible,  has  three  main  divisions  called  "  Bas- 
kets "  (in  Pali,  Pitaka),  and  the  Buddliist  Bible,  conse- 
quently, is  called  "  The  Tliree  Baskets  "  (Ti-Pitaka). 

The  first  Testament,  Basket,  or  Pitaka  has  been 
edited  and  published  by  Oldenberg,  and  a  translation 
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of  a  large  part  of  it  has  appeared  in  the  "  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East."  This  Pitaka  gives  the  various  rules  and 
ordinances  to  be  observed  by  the  Buddhist  Order,  and 
is  therefore  called  the  '*  Discipline-Basket "  (in  Pali, 
Vinaya-Pitaka).  A  large  part  of  this  Pitaka  is  drj'  and 
technical  reading ;  but  by  no  means  all  of  it  is  of  this 
nature,  for  there  is  interspersed  much  narrative  of  events 
in  the  life  of  Tlie  Buddha.  The  Buddha  himself  is  sup- 
posed to  have  laid  down  all  these  rules  as  occasion  sug- 
gested their  necessity,  and  the  object  of  these  stories  is 
to  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  he  did  so. 
The  works  of  this  Pitaka  are  five,  as  follows :  — 


Bbikkhu-Vibhafiga ; 
BMkkhuDi-Vibbariga ; 
Mabi-Vagga; 


CuUa-Vftgga ; 
Parivara-Patha. 


The  second  of  the  three  Testaments,  or  Baskets,  is 
called  the  Sutta-Pitaka,  which  may  be  translated  the 
"  Sermon-Basket."  It  consists  of  a  great  number  of 
sermons  and  discourses  in  prose  and  verse,  deUvered 
by  The  Buddha  or  some  one  of  his  disciples,  and  is 
extremely  interesting  to  any  one  studying  the  pliiloso- 
phy  and  folk-lore  of  Buddhism.  The  list  of  tlio  wofks 
which,  according  to  the  Singhalese  canon^  belong  to  this 
Pitaka  is  as  follows :  — 

Dlgba-Nikftyaj 
Majjhima-Nikaya ; 
Samyutta-Nikftya; 
Afignttara-Nikilya ; 
Kbuddaka-Nlkilya,  consisting  of 


KhaddAkn-Piitha; 
DhammapodA ; 
trd&na; 
ItirnttokA ; 
Sau&-Nip&ta ; 
Vtmina-Vattho; 
P«U-Vattha ; 


Tberi-Githi; 

Jauikji; 

KiddeM ; 

Fa(imnibhid&-Mmgga ; 

Ap&d&ua; 

Boddha-VaAua ; 

Carij^-Pitaka. 
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The  works  composiug  the  tliird  and  last  Pitaka  are, 
of  all  the  Budclhiat  Scriptures,  the  dreariest  and  most 
forbidding  reading,  and  this  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
However,  like  the  desert  of  Sahara,  they  are  to  be  re- 
spected for  their  immensity;  and  when  they  are  all 
printed,  no  doubt  something  can  be  made  of  them.  The 
title  of  this  Pitaka  ia  the  "  Metaph^^sical  Basket "  (in 


Pali,  Abhidhamma-Pitaka). 
lowing  works :  — 

Dhamma-Sangani ; 
Vibhafiga ; 
Katbft-Vattha ; 
Puggala-Paililatti ; 


It  ia  composed  of  the  fol- 

Dhatu-Katha; 

Yanjaka  j 
Pa(tba.na. 


This  completes  the  list  of  the  works  composing  the 
Tipitaka  or  Buddhist  Scriptures.  A  nimiber  of  them 
have  not  been  printed  in  their  entirety,  and  still  others 
not  at  all.' 

The  non-canonical  works  consist  of  numerous  com- 
mentaries on  the  Tipitaka,  and  of  several  other  writ- 
ings of  more  or  less  importance.  The  Buddhaghosa 
above  mentioned  was  a  most  prolific  commentator,  and 
his  Sumangala-Vilasini,  or  commentary  on  the  Dlgha- 


>  Since  the  fthove  was  written,  tbfi  King  of  Siam,  Trho  has  long  been  a 
patron  of  Pali  studies,  1ms  prwsented  Han-ard  CoUege  and  a  number  of 
other  institutions  of  learning  with  an  edition  of  Tipit-aka  works.  This 
gift  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Ma 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  consists  of  thirty-nine  volumes  printed  in 
the  Siamese  character.  The  first  and  third  Pitakas  are  complete,  as  well 
as  the  first  four  Nikayas  of  the  second  Pitaka;  but  of  tlif^  Khuddaka- 
Nika}*a  I  find  only  the  Khaddaka-Patha>  Bhammapada,  Udona,  Itivuttaka, 
Sutta-NipOta,  Niddesa,  and  Patisambhidft-Magga.  Most  of  the  other 
works  of  this  Nikaya  hare  been  or  are  being  edited  in  Europe,  bo  that 
the  only  Tipitaka  work  which  has  not  appeared^  at  least  partially,  in  type 
is  the  ApadSna.  This  splendid  present  made  by  the  King  of  Siam  was, 
I  am  sorry  to  aay,  received  too  late  to  be  drawn  upon  for  selections  for 
this  volume. 


NikSya,  is  ia  the  Providence  collection,  and  haa  also 
partially  appeared  in  type.  Of  others  of  his  commen- 
taries I  have  seen  only  fi-agments ;  hut,  as  ahove  stated, 
I  have  his  general  work  entitled  the  Visuddhi-Magga. 

Of  works  which  are  not  commentaries,  there  is  a  dic- 
tionary of  synonyms  written  in  verse,  and  called  the 
Abhidhana-ppadipika,  Then  there  is  the  Milindapafiha 
(Questions  of  Milmda).  Milinda  (Greek  Menander)  was 
a  Greek  king  who  carried  on  the  Greek  dominion  in 
Bactria  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great.  He  proba- 
bly lived  in  tlie  second  centurj'  B.  c,  and  the  Miliuda- 
paiiha  was  probably  composed  about  the  beginning  of 
our  era.  The  Milindapanha  is,  strictly  speaking,  a 
North  Buddhist  work,  but  it  is  considered  so  orthodox 
by  the  South  Buddhists,  i.  e.  by  the  Buddliists  of  Ceylon, 
Burma,  and  Siani,  that  I  liave  felt  bold  to  draw  ujKin 
it  freely  in  this  book.  Then  there  are  the  Abhidham- 
mattha-Sang-riha,  the  Sarasaiigaha,  the  Anagata-Vamsa, 
and  some  other  works  on  grammar,  history,  and  so 
forth,  the  names  of  which  I  spare  the  reader,  as  no 
translation  fix>m  tliem  occurs  in  tliis  lK)ok. 

After  long  bothering  my  head  over  Sanskrit,  I  found 
much  more  satisfaction  when  I  took  up  the  study  of 
Pali.  For  Sanskrit  literature  is  a  chaos ;  Pali,  a  cos- 
Tn  San.skrit  every  fresh  work  or  author  seemed 


mos. 


a  new  problem ;  and  as  trustworthy  Hindu  chronology 
and  reconled  history  are  almost  nil,  and  as  there  are 
many  systems  of  philosophy,  ortliodox  as  well  as  unor- 
thodox, the  necessary  data  for  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem were  usually  lacking.  Such  data,  I  mean,  as  who 
the  author  was,  when  he  lived  and  wrote,  what  were 
the  current  beliefs  and  conceptions  of  his  day,  and  what 
his  own  position  was  in  respect  of  them  j  such  data,  in 
short,  as  are  necessary  in  order  to  know  what  to  think 
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General  Introduction, 


of  an  autliur,  and  fully  to  understand  wliat  he  says. 
Now  the  subject-matter  of  Pali  literature  is  nearly  al- 
ways the  same,  namely,  the  definite  system  of  religion 
propounded  by  The  Buddha.  Indeed,  in  a  large  part  of 
the  writings,  The  Buddha  appears  as  a  dramatis  persona. 
We  have  volumes  and  volumes  of  sermons,  discourses, 
and  moral  tales  credited  to  him,  and  hundreds  of  inci- 
dents related,  apropos  of  which  he  pronounced  some 
dictum.  And  the  place  of  such  utterance  is  usually 
given.  Consequently,  although  there  is  a  large  field 
for  text  criticism  —  a  field  on  which  I  have  not  felt 
it  desirable  to  enter  in  this  book  —  there  is,  in  a  general 
way  and  in  respect  of  subject-matter,  considerable  unity 
in  Pali  literature. 

The  aim  of  the  present  work  is  to  take  different  ideaa 
and  conceptions  found  in  Pali  writings,  and  present 
them  to  the  reader  in  English.  Translation  has  been 
the  means  employed  as  being  the  most  effectual,  and 
the  order  pursued  is  in  the  main  that  of  the  Buddhist 
«  Three  Jewels  "  (m  Pali,  Ti-Ratana),  to  wit,  The  Buddha, 
the  Doctrine,  and  the  Order.  The  selections  of  the  first 
chapter  are  on  The  Buddlia;  next  follow  those  which 
deal  chiefly  with  the  Doctrine ;  while  others  conceniing 
the  Order  and  secular  life  constitute  the  closing  chajiter 
of  the  book. 
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CHAPTER   L 


THE  BUDDHA. 


Introductoey  Discoubsb. 

In  reading  the  Pali  Scriptures  one  is  impressed  with  the 
strong  personal  influence  exercised  by  The  Budtlha  over  the 
hearts  of  his  followera.  lie  was  regarded,  not  as  a  mere 
formulator  of  dry  metaphysical  propositions,  but  as  a  very  wise 
and  compassionate  friend  of  his  fellow-men.  He  was  full 
of  tact,  and  a.11  hta  u-aya  wpi-p  wavs  of  j^arff.  To  allay  di»- 
cord  he  would  tell  a  little  story  or  fable  with  a  moral,  and 
his  epithet  for  one  of  whom  he  disapproved  was  merely 
"vain  man."  Anger,  in  fact,  had  no  place  in  his  character, 
and  the  reader  of  this  book  will  tind  that  it  had  equally  none 
in  his  religio-philosophic  system. 

The  term  "  Buddha^^^jfiuna  **  Enlightened  One,"  and  sig- 
nifies that  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied  has  solved  the 
riddle  of  existence,  and  discovered  the  doctrine  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  miser)*.  It  was  by  hi^  attainment  of  this  supreme 
*•  Enlightenment"  or  Wisdom  thatGotama  became  a  Buddha. 
During  the  thirty-five  years  of  his  life  previous  to  that  event, 
and  during  all  previous  existences  from  the  time  he  set  out 
awards  the  Buddha^hip,  he  was  a  Bodhisatta,  — a  term 
which  I  have  freely  translated  "  Future  Buddha,"  but  which 
is  more  literally  rendered  **  He  whose  essence  is  Wisdom," 

The  Buddlia's  given  name  would  appear  to  have  been 
Siddhattha ;  but  as  the  word  means  ^*  Successful  in  his  Ob- 
jects," it  looks  as  though  it  might  be  a  simple  epithet.     The 
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Buddha  belonged  to  the  Sakya  clan.  The  word  "Sakya" 
means  "  Powerful ; "  and  the  families  that  bore  the  name  had 
a  reputation  for  pride  and  haughtiness.  They  were  of  the 
wai'rior  caste,  but  cultivated  the  peaceful  arts  of  agriculture. 
By  his  contemporaries  The  Buddha  is  ui^ually  called  Gotama, 
or,  as  the  word  is  sometimes  Anglicized,  the  Gotamid.  It  is 
not  quite  clear  why  he  and  others  of  his  clan  should  bear  the 
name  of  Gotoma  in  addition  to  that  of  Sakya.  It  may  be 
they  claimed  descent  from  the  ancient  sage  Gautama  (Sans- 
krit "Gautama"  becomes  "Gotama"  in  Pali),  to  whom  are 
attributed  some  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda;  or  it  may 
be,  as  Burnouf  has  suggested,  "  because  Gautama  was  the 
sacerdotal  family  name  of  the  military  race  of  Sakyas,  who, 
being  of  the  warrior  caste,  had  no  ancestor  or  tutelar  eaint 
like  the  Brahmans,  but  might,  as  the  Hindu  law  permits, 
have  taken  the  name  of  the  sage  to  whose  family  belonged 
their  spiritual  guide." 

The  Buddlia  was  a  Hindu,  bom  not  far  from  the  Ganges, 
and  during  his  long  ministry  wandered  about  from  place  to 
place  in  the  section  of  country  about  Benares,  very  much  as 
did  Clirist  in  Judea  and  Galilee.  And  just  as  Christ  once 
left  hifl  native  country  and  went  to  Egypt,  so  The  Buddha  is 
said  by  native  authorities  to  have  paid  a  couple  of  \isit8  to 
Ceylon ;  but  the  statement  is,  I  fear,  somewhat  mythical. 

The  date  of  Gotama  Buddha  is  considered  to  be  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ.  It  would  appear  that  he  lived  to  his 
eightieth  year^  and  thcbtime  of  his  death  is  given  by  scholars 
as  about  480  b.  o. 

The  tixst  eight  sections  of  the  present  chapter  are  from 
the  general  introduction  to  the  Jataka  ("Book  of  Birth- 
Stories").  Tliese  Birth-Stories,  five  hundred  and  fifty  in 
number,  are  so  called  because  they  are  tales  of  the  anterior 
existences  of  Gotama  Buddha,  while  he  was  as  yet  but  a 
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Future  Buddha.  The  Jataka  is  an  extensive  work ;  five 
volumes  have  already  been  edited  by  Professor  V.  FausbolU 
of  CopenhageOi  and  more  is  yet  to  come.  It  consists  of  the 
Birth^tories  themj»elves,  with  a  commentary  and  a  long 
introduction.  Examples  of  tliese  Birth-Stories  will  be  given 
further  on ;  here  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  Introduction, 
the  author  of  which  and  of  the  commentary  is  unknown. 

After  a  few  preliminar>'  remarks  concerning  tlie  inception 
and  plan  of  his  work,  the  author  begins  by  quoting  entire  the 
Story  of  Siimedha  as  contained  in  the  metrical  work  called 
the  Buddlia-Variisa  ("  History  of  the  Buddhas  ").  He  does  not 
quote  it  all  consecutively,  but  a  few  stanzas  at  a  time  as 
authority  for  his  prose  statements.  In  this  pixae  is  also  some 
matter  of  a  commentary  nature,  apparently  later  glosses  and 
not  a  part  of  the  original  text.  In  my  first  translation  I  give 
the  Story  of  Sumedha  as  quoted  in  this  Introduction  to  the 
Jataka,  but  I  give  it  consecutively  and  omit  the  prose, 
except  that  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  and  explanatory 
passages,  of  the  glosses  especially,  I  have  made  foot-notes. 

After  the  Story  of  Sumedha  our  author  gives  formal 
deecnptions  of  each  of  the  twenty-four  Buddhas  that  pre- 
ceded Gotama.  These  descriptions,  however,  are  tedious, 
and  are  not  here  translated.  They  mainly  concern  them- 
selves with  such  details  as  the  height  of  each  Buddha,  hLn 
length  of  life,  how  many  conversions  he  made,  the  names 
of  his  father,  mother,  chief  disciples,  etc.  But  from  the 
point  where  my  second  section  begins  to  the  end  of  the 
eighth  I  follow  the  native  text  without  making  any  omis- 
sions. I  have  diWded  one  continuous  text  into  seven  parts, 
and  then  given  these  divisions  titles  of  my  own  devising. 

The  reader  is  thus  brought  up  to  the  ministry  of  The 
Buddha.  This  ministry  lasted  some  forty-five  years,  and  an 
account  of  part  of  it  is  given  by  the  author  of  the  Introduo- 
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tion.  It  is,  however,  only  a  part  that  he  gives,  just  enough 
to  conduct  his  reader  up  to  the  time  when  The  Buddha  was 
presented  with  Jetavana  monastery,  the  importance  of  which 
event  to  our  author  will  be  readily  perceived  when  it  is 
remembered  that  this  was  the  monastery  in  which  The 
Buddha  is  represented  as  haA-ing  related  the  greater  part  of 
the  liirth-Stories.  As  our  author  fails  to  give  us  a  complete 
life  of  The  Buddha,  and  as  I  know  of  none  in  Pali  literature, 
none  is  attempted  in  this  book.  But  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  have  at  an  early  stage  an  idea  of  what  the  matters  were 
wherein  The  Buddha  considered  himself  "enlightened,"  two 
passages  are  tramilated  fiom  the  Maha-Vagga.  Then  follows 
a  description  of  the  daily  routine  of  The  Buddha's  ministry, 
and  the  last  section  of  this  chapter  gives  the  Pali  account 
of  how  The  Buddha  died.  It  is  not  because  the  philosophical 
ideas  expressed  and  the  references  to  meditation  and  trance 
made  in  these  four  sections  are  supposed  to  be  self-explana- 
tory, that  I  make  no  comment  on  them  in  this  chapter;  but 
because  the  next  three  chapters,  as  I  have  already  stated 
in  my  General  Introduction,  are  devoted  to  the  Doctrine, 
and  constitute  the  philosophical  and  systematic  jwirt  of  this 
work.  It  appeared  desirable  to  give  the  reader  a  general 
idea  of  what  the  Buddhists  consider  to  be  the  salient  features 
of  their  system  of  religion  before  beginning  its  detailed 
discussion. 
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§  1.     THE  STORY   OF   SUMEDHA.* 
TnoalAted  from  the  Introduction  to  the  J&taka  (L3>). 


12. 


14. 


15. 


A  hundred  thousand  cycles  vast 
And  four  immensities  ago. 
There  was  a  town  name<I  Amara, 
A  place  of  beauty  and  delights. 
It  bad  the  noises  ten  complete' 
And  food  and  drink  abundantly. 

The  noise  of  eleplianl  and  horse. 

Of  conch-shcU,  drum^  and  chariot, 

And  invitations  to  partake  — 

^^  Eat  ye,  and  drink !  "  —  n^aoonded  loud. 

A  town  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
Where  every  industry  was  found, 
And  eke  the  seven  precious  gems,' 
And  foreigners  from  many  lands. 
A  prosperous  city  of  the  gods, 
Full  of  good  works  and  holy  men. 

Within  this  town  of  Amara 
Sumedha  lived,  of  Brahman  caste, 
Who  many  tens  of  millions  bad, 
And  grain  and  treasure  in  full  store. 

A  student  be,  and  wise  in  spells, 
A  master  of  the  Vedas  three. 
He  fortunes  told,  tradition  knew. 
And  every  duty  of  bis  caste. 


>  This  «ntire  story  is  related  by  The  Buddha  to  his  disciples,  and 
describes  how,  in  his  long-ago  exiKtencK  aa  the  Brahman  Sumedha,  he 
first  resolved  to  strive  for  the  Buddho^hip.  In  stanzas  12-16  he  speaks  of 
I  himself,  that  is,  of  Sumedha,  in  the  third  person,  but  elsewhere  in  the 
first 

*  Only  six  of  the  ten  noises  indicative  of  a  flourishing  town  are  here 
snentioiied.     For  the  complete  list,  see  p.  101. 

'  Probably  gold,  silver,  pearls,  gems  (such  as  sapphire  and  ruby), 
catVeye,  diamond,  and  coral ;  or  perhaps  as  given  on  p.  lUl,  note. 
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17.  In  Beeret  theu  I  sat  me  down, 
Aud  thus  to  ponder  1  began : 

**  What  misery  to  be  born  again ! 
And  have  the  desb  diasolve  at  death  1 

18.  '*  Subject  to  birth,  old  age,  disease, 
Extinction  will  I  seek  to  And, 
Where  no  decay  is  ever  known, 
Nor  death,  but  all  security. 

19.  "  What  if  I  now  should  rid  me  of 
This  iKMly  foul,  thia  obarnel-house, 
And  go  my  way  wilhout  a  care, 
Or  least  regret  for  things  behind  ! 

20.  *'  There  is,  there  must  be,  an  escape  I 
Impoaaible  there  should  uot  be ! 

I  '11  make  the  search  and  find  the  way, 
Which  from  existence  shall  release ! 

31.     **  Even  as,  although  there  misery  is, 
Yet  happiness  is  also  found ; 
SOf  though  indeed  existence  is, 
A  nou-cxistcuce  should  be  sought. 

22.  ^'  Even  as,  although  there  may  be  heat, 
Yet  grateful  cold  is  also  found  j 

So,  though  the  threefold  fire^  exists, 
Likewise  Nirvana  should  be  sought. 

23.  '*  Even  as,  although  there  evil  is, 
That  which  is  good  is  also  found ; 
So,  tbough  't  is  true  that  birth  exists, 
That  which  is  not  birth  should  be  sought. 


24.     *^  Even  as  a  man  befouled  with  dung, 
Seeing  a  brimming  lake  at  hand, 
And  nathless  bathing  not  therein. 
Were  senseless  should  he  chide  the  lake ; 


1  Lust,  hatred,  and  infatuation. 
"  Fire-sermon."  page  351. 


Compare  page  59,   and  also  the 
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25. 

**  So*  when  Nirvana's  lake  exists  ^^^| 
To  wash  away  corruption's  stain,  ^^H 
Should  I  not  seek  to  bathe  therein,  ^^H 
I  might  not  then  Nirvana  chide.                                          ^^H 

26. 

'^  Even  as  a  man  hemmed  in  by  foes,  ^^H 
Seeing  a  certain  safe  escape,  ^^H 
And  oathleHS  set^kiu^  not  to  flee,  ^^H 
Might  not  the  blameless  patbway  chide;                             ^^H 

27. 

**  So,  when  my  passions  hem  me  in,  ^^H 
And  yet  a  way  to  bliss  exists,  ^^H 
Should  I  not  seek  to  follow  it,  ^^H 
That  way  of  blias  I  might  not  chide.                                    ^^H 

28. 

'^  Even  as  a  man  who,  sore  diseased,  ^^H 
When  a  pbysiciati  may  be  bad,  ^^H 
Should  fail  to  send  to  have  him  oomo,  ^^H 
Might  the  physician  then  not  chide ;                                    ^^H 

.    29. 

''  So,  when  diseased  with  passion,  sore  ^^H 
Oppressed,  I  seek  the  master  not  ^^^| 
AVhosc  ghostly  connsel  me  might  cure.  ^^^| 
The  blame  should  not  on  him  be  laid.                                  ^^H 

BO. 

**  Even  as  a  man  might  rid  bim  of  ^^^| 
A  horrid  corpse  bound  to  his  neck,  ^^^| 
And  then  uix>u  his  way  proceed,  ^^^| 
Joyous,  and  free,  and  unconstrained ;                                 ^^H 

ai. 

i 

'*  So  must  I  likewise  rid  me  of  ^^^| 
This  body  foul,  this  charnel-house,  ^^H 
And  ^o  my  way  without  a  care,  ^^H 
Or  least  regret  for  things  behind.                                           ^^H 

82. 

*'  As  meu  and  women  rid  them  of  ^^^| 
Their  dung  upon  the  refuse  heap,  ^^^| 
And  go  their  ways  without  a  caret  ^^H 
Or  least  regret  for  what  they  leave ;                                     ^^H 
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33.     '*  So  will  I  likewise  rid  me  of 

This  body  foul,  this  ehariicl-houae, 

And  go  my  way  as  if  I  bad 

CoBt  out  my  filtb  into  the  draught. 

84.  *^  Even  as  the  owners  leave  aud  quit 
A  worn-out,  shattered,  leaky  ship, 
And  go  their  ways  without  a  care, 
Or  least  regret  for  what  they  leave ; 

85.  *'  So  will  I  likewise  rid  me  of 

This  nine-holed,^  ever-trickling  frame, 
And  go  my  way,  as  owners  do, 
Who  ship  disrupted  leave  behind. 

36.     '^  Even  as  a  man  who  treasure  bears, 
And  tluds  hiui  in  n  robber-gang. 
Will  quickly  flee  and  rid  him  of 
The  robbers,  lest  they  steal  his  gold ; 

87.  **  So,  to  a  mighty  robber  might 
Be  likened  well  this  body's  frame. 
I  *11  cast  it  off  and  go  my  way, 
Lest  of  my  welfare  (  be  robbed.'* 

88.  Thus  thinking,  I  on  rich  and  poor 
All  that  I  had  in  alms  bestowed ; 
Hundreds  of  millions  spent  I  then, 
And  made  to  Himavaut^  my  way. 


Not  far  away  from  Himavant, 
There  was  a  hill  naatfd  Dhamniaka, 
And  here  I  made  and  patterned  well 
A  hermitage  and  but  of  leaves. 


*  The  two  eyes,  ears,  and  so  forth,  as  enunieratcd  at  page  298. 

'  The  Himalaya  mountainit.  fftmdlaya  and  Himavanl  are  Sanskrit 
words  of  almost  identical  signification.  The  former  means  "  snow-abode," 
and  is  a  compound  of  kimoj  "  snow."  and  d/ayo,  *'  settling-down  place,**  or 
"  abode.**     Hima-vani  means  *'  snow-y." 
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40*     A  walking-place  I  then  laid  out, 
Exempted  from  the  five  defecta,  * 
And  having  all  the  virtues  eight ;  * 
Aod  there  I  gained  the  Six  High  Powers. 

41.     Theu  ceased  I  cloaks  of  cloth  to  wear, 
For  cloaka  podsesa  the  nine  defects,' 


1  XatiTs  gloss:  Jltaka.  vol.  i.,  p.  7,  1.  14:  Exempted  Jhm  the  Jhe 
defects :  The  foUomng  are  the  five  defects  in  a  walking-place :  hardness 
and  unevenness;  trees  In  the  midst;  dense  underbrush:  excessive  nar- 
rownefls;  excessive  width.  For  if  the  walking-place  be  on  hard  and 
□neven  ground,  then  anj  one  who  uses  it  hurts  and  blisters  his  feet,  so 
that  he  fails  of  concentration  of  mind,  and  his  meditation  is  broken  up; 
while  he  who  walks  at  ease  on  a  soft  and  even  surface  succeeds  in  modi* 
tatioQ.  Therefore  hardness  and  unevennvss  of  surface  are  to  be  reckoned 
as  one  defect.  If  a  walking-place  have  trees  in  it,  whether  in  the  middle 
or  at  the  end,  then  any  one  who  uses  It  is  liable,  if  not  careful,  to  strike 
his  forehead  or  his  head  against  them.  Therefore  trees  in  the  midst  are 
a  second  defect.  If  a  walking-place  be  overgrown  with  a  dense  under- 
brush of  grass,  vines,  and  so  forth,  any  one  who  uses  it  in  the  dark  is 
liable  to  tread  upon  snakes  and  other  creatures  and  kill  them,  or  they 
may  bit«  and  injure  him.  Thus  a  dense  underbrush  is  a  third  defect. 
If  a  walking-place  be  excessively  narrow,  say  only  a  cubit  or  half  a  cubit 
wide,  then  any  one  who  uses  it  is  liable  to  stumble  at  the  borders  and 
stub  his  toes  and  break  his  toe-nails.  Therefore  excessive  narrowness  is 
a  fourth  defect.  If  a  walking-place  be  excessively  wide,  then  any  one 
who  uses  it  is  liable  to  bnve  his  mind  wander  and  fail  of  concentration. 
Thus  excessive  width  is  a  fifth  defect.  A  walking-place  should  be  a 
path  a  cubit  and  a  half  in  breadth,  with  a  margin  of  a  cubit  on  either 
side,  and  it  should  be  sixty  cubits  in  length,  and  it  should  have  a  surface 
soft  and  evenly  sprinkled  with  saud. 

'  Ibidem,  1.  30.  And  having  all  the  virtues  eight :  Having  the  eight 
advantages  for  a  monk.  The  following  are  the  eight  advantages  for  a 
monk:  it  admits  of  no  storing-up  of  treasure  or  grain;  it  favurs  only 
a  blameless  al]n»«eeking ;  there  one  can  eat  his  alms  in  peace  and  quiet ; 
there  no  annoyance  Is  experienced  from  the  reigning  families  when  they 
oppress  the  kingdom  with  their  levies  of  the  precious  metals  or  of  leaden 
money  ;  no  passionate  desire  artseft  for  furuiture  and  implements  ;  there 
Is  no  fear  of  being  plundered  by  robbers ;  no  intimacies  are  formed  with 
kings  and  courtiers ;  and  one  is  not  shut  iu  in  any  of  the  four  directions. 

•  Native  gloss:  .Ifttaka,  vol.  i.,  p.  8,  I.  27:  For  cloaks  possess  the  ni"n< 
defects'  .  .  .  For  one  who  retires  from  the  world  and  takes  up  the  life 
of  au  anchorite,  there  are  nine  defects  inherent  in  garments  of  cloth. 
The  great  coat  is  one  defect ;  the  fact  that  it  is  got  by  dependence  on 
others  is  another;  the  fact  that  it  is  easily  soiled  by  use  is  another,  for 
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And  girded  on  a  barken  drees, 
Which  is  with  virtuea  twelve  endued.* 


42. 


My  hut  of  leaves  I  then  forsook, 
So  crowded  with  the  eight  defects,* 
And  at  the  foot  of  trees  I  lived, 
For  such  abodes  have  virtueb  ten.* 


when  it  has  been  soiled  it  must,  be  washed  and  dyed  ;  the  fact  that  when 
it  is  muDh  worn  it  must  needs  be  patched  and  mended  is  another;  th« 
difficalty  of  obtaining  a  new  one  when  needed  is  another;  iU  unsuit- 
ableueds  for  an  anchorite  who  has  retired  from  the  world  is  another;  its 
acceptable ness  to  one's  enemies  is  another,  for  it  muat  needs  be  guarded 
lest  the  enemy  take  it ;  the  danger  that  it  may  be  worn  for  ornament 
is  another ;  the  temptation  it  affords  to  load  one's  self  down  with  it  in 
travelling  is  another. 

*  The  bast,  or  inner  bark  of  certain  trees,  was  much  used  in  India 
as  cloth,  to  which  indeed  it  beartt  a  striking  resemblance.  — Native  gloss : 
Jltaka,To].  i.,  p.  Q,  1.  2:  WUch  ia  teiih  eirtues  ttceloe  endued;  Possessing 
twelve  advantages.  For  there  are  twelve  advantages  in  a  dresa  of  bark. 
It  Ls  cheap,  good,  and  suitable ;  this  is  one  advantage.  You  can  make 
it  yourself ;  this  is  a  second.  It  gets  dirty  but  slowly  by  UHe^  and  hence 
time  is  not  waited  in  washing  it;  this  is  a  third.  It  never  needs  sewing, 
even  when  much  used  and  worn ;  this  is  a  fourth.  But  when  a  new  one 
is  needed,  it  can  be  made  with  ease;  this  ua  hfth.  Its  suitableness  for 
an  anchorite  who  has  retired  from  the  world  is  a  sixth.  That  it  is  of  uo 
use  to  oue's  enemies  is  a  seventh.  That  it  cannot  be  worn  for  ornament 
is  an  eighth.  Its  lightness  is  a  ninth.  Its  conducing  to  moduration  in 
dress  is  a  tenth.  The  irreproachableness  and  blainelesaness  of  searching 
for  bark  is  an  eleventh.     And  the  unimportance  of  its  loss  is  a  twelfth. 

■  Native  gloss  :  Jataka,  vol.  i„  p.  0,  1. 11 :  aM^  hut  of  leaves  I  ihenfov' 
sooky  So  croioded  with  the  eight  defect*:  .  .  .  (L.  3(5)  For  there  are  eight 
evils  connected  with  the  use  of  a  leaf-hut.  The  great  labor  involved  in 
searching  for  materials  and  in  the  putting  of  them  together  is  one  evil. 
The  constant  care  necessary  to  replace  the  grass,  leaves,  and  bits  of  clay 
that  fall  down  is  a  second.  Houses  may  do  for  old  men,  but  no  concen* 
tration  of  mind  is  possible  when  one's  meditation  is  liable  to  be  inter- 
rupted ;  thus  the  liability  to  interruption  ia  a  third.  The  protection 
afforded  against  heat  and  cold  renders  the  body  deli(mt*>,  and  tliis  is  a 
fourth.  In  a  hou»e  all  sorts  of  evtl  deeds  are  po&sible ;  thus  the  cover  it 
affords  for  disgraceful  practices  is  a  fifth.  The  taking  j)08session,  say- 
ing, "This  is  mine  "  is  a  sixth.  To  have  a  house  is  like  having  a  com- 
panion; this  is  a  seventh.  And  th«  sharing  of  it  with  many  others,  as 
for  instance  with  lice,  bugs,  and  house-lizards,  is  an  eighth. 

•  Ibidem,  p.  10, 1.  9  :  And  at  the  foot  of  trees  I  tiwd.  For  such  altod€* 
have  virtues  ten:  .  .  .  The  followiug  are  the  ten  virtues.     The  smallueas  of 
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4S. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


No  sown  and  cultivated  grain 
Allowed  I  then  to  be  my  food ; 
But  all  the  many  beoefita 
Of  wild-fruit  fare  I  made  my  own. 

And  strenuous  effort  made  I  there, 
The  while  I  sat,  or  stood,  or  walked; 
And  ere  seven  days  had  paased  away, 
I  bad  attained  the  How4;r»  Uigh. 

When  I  bad  thus  success  attained. 
And  made  me  master  of  the  Law, 
A  Conqueror,  Lord  of  All  the  World, 
Was  boru,  by  name  Dipamkara. 

What  time  he  was  conceived,  was  bom, 
What  time  be  BuddhaHhip  attained, 
When  first  he  preached,  —  the  Signs*  appeared. 
I  saw  them  not,  deep  sunk  in  trance. 

Then,  in  the  distant  border-land, 
Invited  they  this  Being  Great, 
And  every  one,  with  joyful  heart, 
The  pathway  for  his  coming  cleared. 


the  nndertaking  is  one  virtue,  for  all  that  ia  neceaaary  is  simply  to  go  to 
the  tree.  The  small  amount  of  care  it  requires  is  a  second  ;  for,  wh**ther 
swept  or  unswejit,  it  is  suitable  for  use.  The  freedom  from  interruption 
is  a  third.  It  affords  no  cover  for  disgraceful  practices ;  wickedness 
there  would  be  too  public;  thus  the  fact  that  it  affords  no  cover  for  dis- 
graceful practices  is  a  fourth.  It  is  like  living  under  the  open  sky,  for 
there  is  no  feeling  that  the  body  is  confined;  thus  the  noti-coufiuement 
of  the  body  is  a  fifth.  Tliere  is  no  takirig  po^seiuton ;  this  is  a  sixth. 
The  abandonment  of  all  lon^ngit  for  household  life  is  a  seventh.  When 
a  hoose  is  shared  with  others,  some  one  \&  liable  to  say,  "  I  will  look  after 
this  hoose  myself.  Begone  t  "  Thus  the  freedom  from  eviction  is  an 
eighth.  The  happy  contentment  experienced  by  theoccufiant  is  a  ninth. 
The  little  concern  one  need  feel  about  lodgings,  seeing  that  a  man  can 
find  a  tree  no  matter  where  he  may  be  stopping,  — this  is  a  tenth. 

1  Translated  from  the  prose  of  the  Jfttaka,  vol.  i.,  p.  10,  last  line  but 
one:  At  his  [Dipariik&ra'a]  conception,  birth,  attainment  of  Buddhoship, 
and  when  he  caused  the  Wheel  of  Doctriue  to  roll,  the  entire  system  of 
ten  thousand  worlds  trembled,  quivered,  and  shook,  and  roared  with 
a  mighty  roar ;  also  the  Thirty-Two  Prognostics  appeared.  [For  the 
Thir^-Two  Prognostics,  see  page  44.] 
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46. 

Now  BO  it  happened  at  Ibis  time,                                 ^^J 
That  I  my  bennitage  had  left,                                    ^^H 
And,  barken  garnionta  rustling  loud,                         ^^H 
Wiu  pacing  o  'er  them  through  the  air.                    ^^H 

49. 

ThcD  saw  I  every  one  alert,                                     ^^m 
Well-pleased,  delighted,  overjoyed;                         ^^B 
And,  coming  downward  from  the  sky,                       ^^H 
The  multilude  I  straightway  asked :                          ^^H 

50. 

*'  Well-pleased,  delighted,  overjoyed,                        ^^B 
And  all  alert  is  every  one;                                          ^^H 
Fur  whom  Is  being  cleared  the  way,                          ^^H 
The  path,  the  track  to  travel  on?  "                            ^^| 

51. 

When  thus  I  asked,  response  was  madn:                  ^^B 
*^  A  mighty  Buddha  has  appeai-ed.                             ^^H 
A  Conqueror,  Lord  of  All  the  World,                        ^^H 
Whose  name  is  calletl  Dipamkara.                                    V 
For  him  is  beiug  cleared  the  way,                              ^^^k 
The  path,  the  track  to  travel  on."                              ^^| 

52. 

This  word,  ''  The  Buddha,"  when  I  heard,              ^^| 
Joy  sprang  up  etraightway  in  my  heart;                   ^^H 
**  A  Buddha!  Buddha!  "  cried  I  then,                      ^^B 
And  publisbt^d  my  heart's  content.                                  V 

53. 

And  standing  there  I  pondered  deep, 
By  joyous  agitation  seized : 
*'  Here  will  I  now  some  good  seed  sow, 
Nor  let  this  Btting  seaaon  slip." 

54. 

*'  For  a  Buddha  do  ye  clear  the  road? 
Then,  pray,  grant  also  me  a  place  I 
I,  too,  will  help  to  clear  the  way. 
The  path,  the  track  lo  travel  ou." 

55. 

And  so  they  granted  aUo  me 

A  portion  of  the  path  to  clear, 

And  I  gau  clear,  while  still  my  heart 

Said  *'  Buddha !  Buddha !  "  o'er  and  o'er. 
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But  ere  m;  p&rt  wfts  yet  cotnplete,  ^^^H 
Dipatiakara,  the  Mighty  Sage,  ^^^H 
The  Conqueror,  came  that  way  along,  ^^^H 
Thronged  by  four  hundred  thousand  saints,  ^^^^| 
Without  depra\ity  or  spot,  ^^^H 
And  haviog  each  the  Six  High  Powers.                        ^^^^H 

^^^1 

The  people  then  their  greetings  gave,  ^H 
And  many  kcttle-iU'ums  were  beat,  ^^^^^ 
And  men  and  gods,  in  joyous  mood,  ^^^^^ 
Loud  shouted  their  appiaudiug  cries.                            ^^^^^ 

^^^P 

Then  men  and  gods  together  met,  ^^^^^ 
And  saw  each  other  face  to  face ;  ^^| 
And  all  with  joined  hands  upraised  ^^^^^^1 
Followed  The  Buddha  and  bis  train.                         ^^^^^^| 

^^^H 

The  gods,  with  instruments  divine,  ^^^^^^| 
The  men,  with  those  of  human  make,  ^^^H 
Triumphant  music  played,  the  while  ^^^^| 
They  followed  in  The  Buddha's  train.                           ^^^| 

^^^H 

Celestial  beings  from  on  high  ^^\ 
Threw  broadcast  over  all  the  earth  ^^^^J 
The  Erythrina  flowers  of  heaven,  ^^^^H 
The  lotus  and  the  coral-flower.                                      ^^^H 

^^^H 

And  men  abiding  on  the  ground  j 
On  every  side  flung  up  in  air  ^^^^J 
Champakas,  salalas,  nipaa,  ^^^^| 
Nfigas,  punniigas,  ketakas.                                           ^^^^| 

^^^H 

Then  loosened  I  my  matted  hah-,  ^^^H 
And,  spreading  out  upon  the  mud  ^^^^H 
My  dress  of  bark  and  cloak  of  skin,  ^^^^H 
I  laid  me  down  upon  my  face.                                      ^^^^^ 

^^^H 

'^  Let  now  on  me  The  Buddha  tread,                      ^^^^^^| 

With  the  disciples  of  his  train  ^^^^^H 
Can  I  but  keep  him  from  the  mire,  ^^^^^H 
To  me  great  merit  shall  accrue."                                     ^^^^H 

^^^Bs>^                                                                               »  ^ a 
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64,  While  thus  I  lay  upon  the  ground,* 
AroBe  within  me  many  thoughts : 
•'To-day,  if  such  were  my  desire, 

I  my  corruptions  might  consume. 

65.  '•But  why  thua  in  an  unknown  guise 
Should  I  the  Doctrine's  fruit  secure? 
Omniscience  first  will  I  achieve, 
And  be  a  Buddha  in  the  world. 


66. 


68. 


69. 


"  Or  why  should  I,  &  valorous  man, 
The  ocean  seek  to  cross  alone? 
Omniscience  first  will  I  achieve, 
And  men  and  goils  convey  across. 

'•  Since  now  I  make  this  earnest  wisht 
In  presence  of  this  BeM  of  Men, 
Omniscience  sometime  I  'U  achieve. 
And  mullitudes  convey  across. 

**  I  *ll  rebirth's  circling  stream  arrest, 
Destroy  existence's  three  modes; 
I  *U  climb  the  sides  of  Doctrine's  ship. 
And  men  and  gods  convey  across. 

'•  A  human  being, '  male  of  sex, 
Who  saintship  gains,  a  Teacher  meeta, 
As  hermit  lives,  and  virtue  loves, 
Nor  lacks  resolve,  nor  fiery  zeal, 
Can  by  these  eight  conditions  joined. 
Make  his  most  earnest  wish  succeed." 


>  Native  gloss :  JiUka.  vol.  i.,  p.  13, 1.  31 :  As  be  lay  in  the  mad, 
he  opened  his  eyes  again,  and  gazing  upon  the  Buddharglory  of  Dipaih- 
kara.  The  Poflses.sor  of  the  Ten  Forces,  he  reflected  as  follows :  *'  If  I  so 
wished,  T  might  burn  up  all  my  corruptions,  and  as  novice  follow  with  the 
congregation  when  they  enter  the  city  of  Kaiania  ;  but  I  do  not  want  to 
bum  up  my  corniplions  and  enter  Nirvana  unknown  to  any  one.  What 
now  if  I,  like  Dipaihkara,  were  to  acquire  tlie  HUpreme  wisdom,  were  to 
cause  iimltitudes  to  go  on  board  the  ship  of  I>octrine  and  cross  the  ocean 
of  the  round  of  rebirth,  and  were  afterwards  to  pass  into  Nirvana  I  That 
would  be  something  worthy  of  me  t  *" 

■  Native  gloss :  JMaka,  vol,  1.,  p.  14, 1.  20  ;  For  it  is  only  a  human 
being  that  can  successfully  wish  to  be  a  Buddha ;  a  serpent,  or  a  bird, 


70.     Dipamkara,  Who  Knew  All  WorldB, 
Eecipieul  of  Offerings, 
Came  to  a  bah  my  pillow  near, 
Aad  thus  addreseed  the  multitadee : 


71, 


**  Behold  ye  now  this  monk  nustere, 
HU  matted  locks*  Uia  penance  fierce! 
Lo!  be,  unnumbered  cycles  hence, 
A  Buddha  iu  the  world  shall  be. 


or  a  deity  cannot  successfully  make  the  winb.  Of  human  bemgs  it  is 
only  otie  of  the  m&le  sex  that  can  make  the  wish :  it  woald  not  be 
euGcessful  on  the  part  of  a  woman,  or  of  a  eunuch,  or  of  a  neuter,  or  of 
a  hermaphrodite.  Of  men  it  is  he,  and  only  he,  who  is  in  a  tit  condition 
by  the  attainment  of  aaintshlp  in  that  same  exittteuce,  that  can  suc- 
ccarfuUy  make  the  ^^'isb.  Of  those  in  a  fit  condition  it  is  only  he  who 
inakes  the  wish  in  the  presence  of  a  living  Buddha  that  succeeds  iu  bis 
wish ;  after  the  death  of  a  Buddha  a  wish  made  at  a  relio-shrtne,  or  at 
the  foot  of  a  Bo-tree,  will  not  be  successful.  Of  those  who  make  the  wish 
in  the  presence  of  a  Buddha  it  is  he,  and  only  he,  who  has  retired  from 
the  world  that  can  successfully  make  the  wish,  and  not  one  who  is  a  lay- 
man. Of  thoee  who  have  retired  from  the  world  it  is  only  be  who  is 
poMessed  of  the  Five  High  Powers  and  is  master  of  the  Eight  Attaia- 
menta  that  can  successfully  make  the  wish,  and  no  one  can  do  so  who  is 
lacking  in  tltese  excelleuct*^.  Of  thoM^,  even,  who  possess  these  exoel* 
lenoes  it  is  he,  and  only  he,  who  has  such  firm  resolre  that  he  in  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  life  for  The  Buddhas  that  can  successfully  make  the  wish, 
bnt  no  other.  Of  those  who  possess  this  resolve  it  is  he,  and  only  be, 
who  has  great  zeal,  determination,  strenuousness,  and  endeavor  in  striving 
for  the  qualities  that  make  a  Buddha  that  is  successful.  The  following 
coniparitions  will  show  the  intensity  of  the  zeal.  If  he  is  such  a  one  as  to 
think :  ^  The  man  who,  it  all  within  the  rim  of  the  world  were  to  become 
water,  would  be  ready  to  swim  across  it  with  his  own  arms  and  gel  to 
the  further  shore,  —  he  is  the  one  to  attain  the  Buddha&hip ;  or,  in  case  all 
within  the  hm  of  the  world  were  to  become  a  jungle  of  bamboo,  would 
be  ready  to  elbow  and  trample  his  way  through  it  and  get  to  the  further 
side,  —  be  is  the  one  to  attain  Uie  Ruddhasliip ;  or,  in  case  all  within  the 
rim  of  the  world  were  to  become  a  terra  finna  of  thick-set  javelins,  would 
be  ready  to  tread  oti  them  and  go  afoot  to  the  further  side,  —  he  is  the  one 
to  attain  the  Buddhoship;  or.  in  case  all  within  the  rim  of  the  world 
were  to  become  live  coals,  would  he  rwady  to  tre.id  on  them  and  so  get  to 
the  further  side.  —  he  is  the  one  to  attain  the  Bmldhaship,"  —  if  he  deems 
not  even  one  of  these  feats  too  bard  for  himself,  but  has  sacb  great  zeal, 
determination,  strenuousness,  and  power  of  endeavor  that  he  would 
perform  the.se  feats  in  order  to  attain  the  Buddhaship,  then,  but  not 
otherwise,  will  his  wish  succeed. 


^       i6 
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^^^H 

**  From  the  fair  town  called  Kapila                                   \ 
His  Great  Retirement  shall  be  made.                              1 
Then,  when  bis  Struggle  fierce  is  o'er,                      ^^H 
His  stern  austerities  performed,  —                           ^^B 

^^B 

'*  He  shall  in  quiet  sit  Mm  down                              ^^W 
Beneath  the  Ajapila-tree ;                                           ^^^ 
There  pottage  made  of  rice  receive*                       ^^B 
And  seek  the  stream  Neraiijara.                              ^^| 

^^^ta 

»»  This  pottage  shall  The  Conqueror  eat,                  ^^H 
Beside  the  stream  Nerailjara,                                           V 
And  thence  by  road  triumphal  go 
To  where  the  Tree  of  Wisdom  Btands, 

^^^H 

* '  Then  shall  the  Peerless^  Glorious  One 
Walk  to  the  right,  round  Wisdom's  Throue, 
And  there  The  Buddhaship  achieve, 
While  sitting  at  the  Bg-tree's  root. 

^^^H 

"  The  mother  that  shall  bring  him  forth, 
Shall  Mftya  called  be  by  name ;                                  ^^h 
Suddbodaiia  his  father's  name ;                                  ^^H 
His  own  name  shall  be  Gotama.                                     1 

^^^^^^ft 

**  Kolita.  Upatiaaa  *  too,  — 
These  shall  his  Chief  Disciples  be ; 
Both  undepraved,  both  passion-free, 
And  tranquil  and  serene  of  mind.  • 

^^^^^H 

"  Ananda  shall  be  servitor 
And  on  The  Conqueror  attend ; 
Kbema  and  UppftlavanuA 
Shall  female  Chief  Digcipies  be. 

^^^^^H 

*'  Both  andepraved,  both  passion-free. 
And  tranquil  and  serene  of  mind. 
The  Bo-tree  of  this  Blessed  One 
ShaU  be  the  tree  Assattba^  caU(Ml." 

known  as  MoRgallina  and  Sftriputta,  respectively, 
"eligiosa. 

B 
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■                     80. 

Thus  spake  Tb'  Unequalled,  Mighty  Sage; 
And  all,  when  they  had  heard  his  Bpeech, 
Both  men  and  gods  rejoiced,  and  said: 
"  Behold  a  Buddha-scion  here ! " 

1 

^^^H 

Now  shouts  were  heard  on  every  side, 
The  people  clapped  their  arms  and  laughed. 
Ten  thousand  worlds  of  men  and  gods 
Paid  me  their  homage  then  and  said : 

1 

^^^H 

*'  If  of  our  Lord  Dipamkara 
The  Doctrine  now  wc  fail  to  grasp, 
We  yet  shall  stand  in  time  to  come 
Before  thict  other  face  to  face. 

1 

^^^V 

**  Even  as,  when  men  a  river  cross, 
And  miss  th'  op^Hwing  landing-placef 
A  lower  laudiug-pluee  they  find, 
And  there  the  river-bauk  ascend ; 

1 

^^^H. 

"  Even  BO,  we  all,  if  we  let  slip 
The  present  Conqueror  that  we  have, 
Yet  still  shall  stand  in  time  to  come 
Before  this  other,  face  to  face." 

1 

^^^^ 

Diparfikara,  ^Hio  All  Worlds  Knew, 

Recipient  of  Offerings, 

My  future  having  prophesied. 

His  right  foot  raised  and  went  his  way. 

1 

^^^! 

And  all  who  were  this  Conqueror's  sons, 
Walked  to  the  right  around  me  then ; 
And  8er|)ents,  men,  and  demigods, 
Saluting  me,  departed  thence. 

1 

^^^^ 

Xow  when  The  Leader  of  the  World 
Had  passed  from  sight  with  all  his  train. 
My  mind  with  rapturous  transport  filled, 

1 

^^^^^B 

I  raised  me  up  from  where  I  lay. 

J 

^^M 
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^^^^^ 

Then  overjoyed  with  joy  was  I,                                   ^^fl 
Delighted  with  a  keen  delight;                                    ^^| 
And  thus  with  pleasure  Baturate                                  ^^H 
I  Bftt  me  down  with  legs  across.                                   ^^H 

^^^^H 

And  while  croits-leggM  there  I  eat,                            ^^H 
I  thus  redectcd  to  myself :                                            ^^H 
'«  Bebold  1  iu  trance  am  I  adept,                                 ^^| 
And  all  the  Powers  High  are  mine.                           ^^B 

^^^^H 

**  Nowhere  throughout  a  thousand  worlds                 ^^H 
Are  any  seent  to  equal  me  :                                          ^^H 
Unequalled  iu  Ihe  magic  gifu                                   ^^H 
Have  I  this  height  of  bliss  attained."*                       ^H 

^^^^H 

Now  while  I  sat  with  legs  across,                               ^^H 
The  dwellers  of  ten  thousand  worlds                          ^^H 
Rolled  forth  a  glad  and  tnighty  shout:  ^                    ^^| 
"  Surely  a  Buddha  tbou  shall  be  !                               ^^| 

^*  The  presf^es  that  erst  were  seen,                           ^^H 
When  Future  Buddhas  sat  cross-legged,                    ^^H 
These  presages  are  seen  to<lay  —                              ^^^| 
Surely  a  Buddha  thou  shalt  be  \                               ^^H 

^^^^H 

"  All  cold  is  everywhere  dispelled,                             ^^H 
And  mitigated  is  the  heat ;                                          ^^H 
These  presages  are  seen  to-day  —                           ^^^| 
Surely  a  Buddha  thou  shalt  be  I                                ^^| 

^^^^H 

**  The  system  of  ten  thousand  worlds                      ^^H 
Is  hushetl  to  quiet  and  to  peace;                                ^^™ 
These  presages  are  seen  to-day —                               ^^B 
Surely  a  Buddha  thou  shalt  be!                                   ^^H 

ve  been  many  beings  who,  like  Sumedha  here,  were  to        1 

s,  and  who  were  therefore  culled  Bodhi-sattas  or  "  Future 

a  certainty  of  their  ultimate  "Illumination,"  or  Buddhn- 

3  foretokened  by  certain  presages.     The  "  dwellers  of  ten 

B  "  describe  in  the  following  stanzas  what  these  presage<4 

at  they  .ire  reap[>eann^  now,  and  announce  to  Sumedlia 

inference  that  he  will  attain  Buddhaship. 

^^^H                    ^  There  ha 

^^^^H            become  Buddba 
^^H            Ruddhas/*    Thi 
^^^^1             ship,  was  alwayi 
^^^^H              thoufiand  world 
^^^^1             were,  declare  th 
^^^H           their  prophetic  i 

^^^^^^H 

^                   ^ 

Ji.i8>l 
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95.  **The  mighty  winds  then  cease  to  blow, 
Nor  do  the  rivers  onward  glide; 
These  presages  are  seen  to-day  — 
Surely  a  Buddha  thou  shall  be  1 

96.  **  All  plantBf  be  they  of  land  or  stream, 
Do  straightway  put  their  blossoms  forth ; 
Even  so  to-day  they  all  have  bloomed  — 
Surely  a  Buddha  thou  sb&lt  be ! 

97.  *'  And  every  tree,  and  every  vine, 

Is  straightway  laden  down  with  fruit; 
Even  so  to-day  they  're  laden  down  — 
Surely  a  Buddha  thou  shall  be ! 

98.  "  In  sky  and  earth  doth  straightway  tbeo 
Full  many  a  radiant  gem  appear; 

Even  so  to-day  they  shine  afar  — 
Sorely  a  Buddha  thou  shall  be ! 

99.  "  Then  straightway  music  'a  heard  to  play 
'Mon^st  men  on  earth  and  gods  iu  heaven ; 
So  all  to-day  in  music  join  — 

Surely  a  Buddha  thou  shall  be! 

100.  "  There  fallelh  straightway  down  from  heaveo 
A  rain  of  many-colored  llowers  ; 

Even  BO  to-day  these  (lowers  are  seen  — 
Surely  a  Buddha  thou  shall  be  I 

101.  **The  mighty  ocean  heaves  and  roars, 
And  all  the  worlds  ten  thousand  quake; 
Even  so  is  now  this  tumult  heartl^ 
Sorely  a  Buddha  thou  shall  be  I 


102.     "  Straightway  throughout  the  whole  of  hell 
The  fires  ten  thousand  all  die  out; 
Even  so  to-day  have  all  expired  — 
Surely  a  Buddha  thou  shall  be  1 


^           ZQ 
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m 

103. 

**  Unclouded  Uien  the  sun  shines  furtb,  ^^1 
And  all  the  stars  appear  to  vievr ;  ^^| 
Even  BO  to-day  do  they  appear—  ^^H 
Sorely  a  Buddha  thou  bhalt  be  1                                   ^^| 

B 

104. 

^*  Straightway,  although  no  rain  hath  faHen,  ^^H 
Burst  BpringH  of  water  from  the  earth ;  ^^H 
Even  so  to-day  they  gush  iit  stieams —  ^^H 
Surely  a  BuddLha  thou  shall  l}e  I                                 ^^| 

^^^^^^^^■' 

105 

'*  And  bright  then  shine  the  starry  hosta  ^^H 
And  constellations  in  the  sky ;  ^^H 
The  moou  iu  Libia  now  dutb  stand—  ^^H 
Sorely  a  Buddha  thou  sbalt  be !                                 ^^| 

I 

106. 

**  All  beaslH  tliat  lurk  in  boles  and  clefts,  ^^H 
Then  get  tbcui  forth  from  out  their  laira;  ^^H 
Even  so  to-day  they  've  left  their  deoa  —  ^^B 
Surely  a  Buddha  thou  shall  be  1                                 ^^| 

1 

107. 

'*  Straightway  content  is  all  the  worldi  ^^^k 
And  no  unhappiuess  is  known ;  l^^l 
Even  so  to-day  are  all  content —  ^^| 
Surely  a  Buddha  thou  shah  be  1                                 |^H 

1 

108. 

'^  Then  every  sickness  vanishes^  ^^H 
And  hunger  likewise  disappears;  ^^H 
These  presages  are  seen  to-day  —  ^^H 
Surely  a  Buddha  thou  shall  be !                                 ^^| 

1 

109. 

*^  Then  lust  doth  dwindle  and  grow  weakf  ^^H 
And  hale,  infatuation  too;  ^^H 
Even  so  to-day  they  disappear  —  ^^H 
Surely  a  Buddha  thou  shall  be !                                  ^^ 

1 

110. 

i 

"Then  fear  and  danger  are  unknown; 
All  we  are  freed  from  them  to-day  j 
And  by  this  token  we  perceive  — 
*  Sorely  a  Buddha  thou  shall  be ! ' 

ii.i8«^ 
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111.  '*  No  dust  upwhirltith  towards  the  sky; 
Even  Bu  to-day  this  thing  is  seen  \ 
And  by  this  token  we  perceive  — 

*  Surely  a  Baddha  thou  shalt  be  I ' 

112.  "  All  noisome  odors  drift  away, 
And  heavenly  fragrance  fills  the  air; 
Even  so  the  winds  now  sweetness  waft  — 
Sorely  a  Buddba  thou  shalt  be! 

113.  ''Then  all  the  gods  appear  to  view, 
Save  those  thai  hold  the  formless  realm ; 
Even  so  to-day  these  all  are  seen  — 
Surely  a  Buddha  thou  sbalt  be ! 

114.  *'Tben  clearly  seen  are  all  the  hells, 
However  many  be  their  tale; 

Even  so  to-<lay  may  all  be  seen  — 
Sorely  a  Buddha  thou  shalt  be  I 

115.  ''Through  walls,  and  doors,  and  mountain -rocks, 
One  finds  an  easy  passage  then; 

Even  so  lo-day  they  yield  like  air  — 
Surely  a  Buddha  tbou  shalt  be ! 

116.  "  Existence  then  forbears  its  round 
Of  death  and  rebu'tU  for  a  lime; 
Even  ao  to-day  this  thing  is  seen  — 
Sorely  a  Buddha  thou  shalt  bo ! 

117.  **  Do  thou  a  strenuous  effort  make ! 

Do  not  turn  back  1     Go  on  1     Advance  I 
Most  certAinly  we  know  this  thing: 

•  Snrelv  a  Buddha  thou  shalt  be ! ' " 


18.     When  I  had  heard  The  Buddha's  speech, 
And  what  the  worlds  ten  thousand  said, 
Well-pleased,  deliglited,  overjoyed, 
I  thus  reflected  to  ravself : 
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119.  "The  Buddhaa  never  liars  are; 

A  Conqueror's  woril  ne'er  yet  was  vain ; 
Nothing  but  truth  The  Buddhaa  speak  — 
Surely  a  Buddha  I  shall  be ! 

120.  ^'  As  clods  thrown  upward  in  the  air 
Fall  surely  back  upon  the  earth, 

So  what  the  glorious  Buddhaa  speak 
Is  sure  and  steadfast  to  the  end. 
Nothing  but  truth  The  Buddhaa  speak*  — 
Surely  a  Buddha  I  shaU  be  !  ^ 

121.  "  As  also  for  each  living  thing 

The  approach  of  death  is  ever  8ure» 
So  what  the  glorious  Buddhaa  speak 
Is  sure  and  steadfast  to  the  end. 
Nothing  but  truth  The  Buddhaa  speak*  — 
Surely  a  Buddha  I  shall  be  I  ^ 

122.  *^  As  at  the  waning  of  the  night 
The  rising  of  the  Bun  is  sure, 

So  what  the  glorious  Buddhaa  speak 
Is  sure  and  steadfast  to  the  end. 
Nothing  but  truth,  e^.^ 

123.  "  As,  when  he  iasues  from  his  den. 
The  roaring  of  the  lion 's  sure. 

So  what  the  glorious  Buddbas  speak 
Is  sure  and  steadfast  to  the  end- 
Nothing  but  truth,  e/c* 


124. 


^^  As  when  a  female  has  conceived, 
Her  bringing  forth  of  young  is  sure. 
So  what  the  glorious  Buddhos  speak 
Is  sure  and  steadfast  to  the  end. 
Nothing  but  truth  The  Buddbas  speak '  — 
Surely  a  Buddha  I  shall  be  1  * 


'  This  refrain  is  added  to  these  stanzas  in  the  Buddha^VamsB.     In 
tlw  J&tAka  it  is  omitted. 
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H 

'*  Come  now !  I  'U  search  that  I  may  find 

Conditions  which  a  Buddha  make  — 

^^1 

Above,  below,  to  all  ten  ^  points, 

^^1 

Where'er  conditions  hold  their  away." 

^1 

^^^f         126. 

And  then  I  searched,  and  saw  the  First 
Perfection,  which  consists  in  Alms, 
That  highroad  great  whereon  of  old 
The  former  seers  had  ever  walked. 

1 

^         127. 

"  Come  now  I     This  one  as  first  adopt,                         . 
And  practise  it  determinedly; 

^1 

^^1 

Acquire  perfection  in  thine  Alms, 

^^1 

If  thou  to  Wisdom  wouldst  attain. 

^1 

^^■^    128. 

^*  As  when  a  jar  Is  brimming  full, 
And  some  one  overturneth  it, 
The  jar  ita  water  all  gives  forth, 
And  nothing  for  itself  keeps  back ; 

1 

^^^^^  129. 

'-*■  So,  when  a  suppliant  thou  dost  see. 
Of  mean,  or  high,  or  middling  rank. 
Give  all  in  Alms,  in  nothing  stint, 
E  *en  as  the  overturned  jar. 

«^| 

^^1 

*'  But  now  there  must  be  more  than  these 
Conditions  which  a  Buddha  make : 
StiU  others  will  I  seek  to  find 
That  shall  iu  Buddhaship  mature.*' 

1 

^^^^   181. 

Perfection  Second  then  I  sought. 
And  lo  I  the  Precepts  came  to  view, 
Which  mighty  seers  of  former  times 
Had  practised  and  bad  foUow'd. 

1 

^^^^    182. 

*'Come  nowl  as  second  tliis  adopt. 
And  practise  it  determinedly  ; 
The  Precepts  to  perfection  keep. 
If  thou  to  Wisdom  wouldst  attain. 

ar  cardinal  nointi  of  the  compass,  the  four  intermediate 

1 

H              1  The  f  0 

^m      pointa,  the  zenith  and  Dodir. 

r 

1 
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133. 

'*  Ab  when  a  Yak  goVb  Qowiog  Uil  ^^fl 
Is  firmly  caught  by  biisb  or  thorn,  ^^H 
She  thereupon  awaits  her  death,  ^^H 
But  will  not  tear  and  mar  her  tail ;  >                              ^^H 

H 

184. 

'^  So  likewise  thou  in  stages  four,  ^^H 
Obsei-ve  and  keep  tbo  Precepts  whole,  ^^H 
Oo  all  occaaioDS  guard  them  well,  ^^| 
As  ever  Yak  cow  does  her  tail.                                     ^^| 

H 

135. 

^'  Bnt  now  there  must  be  more  than  these  ^^H 
Conditions  which  a  Buddha  make ;  ^^H 
Still  others  will  I  seek  to  find  ^^| 
That  shall  id  Buddhaahip  mature."                                 ^^H 

^^^^ 

136. 

And  then  Perfection  Third  I  sought,  ^^H 
Which  is  Renunciation  called,  ^^H 
Which  mighty  aeera  of  former  times  ^^H 
Had  practised  and  had  foUow'd.                                     ^^H 

■ 

187. 

"  Come  now !  this  one  as  third  adopt,  ^^B 
And  practise  it  determinedly ;  ^^H 
Renounce,  uud  in  perfection  grow,  ^^^| 
If  thou  to  Wisdom  wouldst  attain.                                  ^^H 

H 

188. 

*«  Even  as  a  man  who  long  has  dwelt  ^^| 
In  prison,  suCTering  miserably,  ^^H 
No  liking  for  the  place  couceivea,  ^^| 
But  only  longetb  for  release ;                                           ^^H 

H 

189. 

^'  So  likewise  thou  must  every  mode  ^^^| 
Of  being  as  a  prison  view  —  ^^H 
Renunciation  be  tby  aim ;  ^^H 
Thus  from  existence  free  thyself.                                    ^^H 

1 

140. 

**  But  now  there  roust  be  more  than  these  ^^H 
Conditions  which  a  Buddha  make  \  ^^H 
Still  others  will  I  seek  to  find  ^^| 
That  shall  in  Buddhaship  mature."                                  ^^ 

sbbll  observes,  a  very  simiUr  statement  ia  made  by  Aelian, 
.11.    See  also  Visuddhi-Magga,  chapter  i. 
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^^^ 

And  then  I  sought  and  found  the  Fourth 
FerfectioQ,  which  ie  Wisdom  called, 
Which  mighty  seers  of  former  limes 
Had  practised  and  had  follow'd. 

V^^ 

^^^H 

"  Come  now  I  this  one  as  fourth  adopt, 
And  practise  it  determinedly ; 
Wisdom  to  its  perfection  bring, 
If  thou  to  Wisdom  wouldst  attain. 

1 

^^^H 

**  Just  as  a  priest,  when  on  bis  roanda, 
Nor  low,  nor  high,  nor  middling  folk 
Doth  shun,  but  begs  of  every  one, 
And  BO  his  daily  food  receives ; 

1 

^^^H 

*'  So  to  the  learned  ay  resort. 
And  seek  thy  Wisdom  to  increase ; 
And  when  this  Fourth  Perfection's  gained, 
A  Buddha's  Wisdom  shall  be  thine. 

1 

^^^^H 

**Bnt  now  there  must  be  more  than  these 
CouditioQS  which  a  Buddha  make; 
Still  others  will  I  seek  to  find 
That  shall  in  Buddhasbip  mature/' 

1 

^^^H 

And  then  I  sought  and  found  the  Fifth 

H 

Perfection,  which  is  Coiunge  called. 

^^^H 

Which  mighty  aeers  of  former  times 

^^^ 

Had  practised  and  had  foUow'd. 

H 

^^^H 

**  Come  now !  this  one  as  fifth  adopt, 
And  practise  it  deterniiuetUy ; 
In  Courage  perfect  strive  to  be, 
If  thou  to  Wisdom  wouldst  attain. 

1 

^^^! 

"JuBt  as  the  lion,  king  of  beasta. 
In  crouching,  walkiug,  standing  still, 
With  courage  ever  is  instinct. 

1 

And  watchful  always,  and  alert; 

( 

^^M     ^ 

■ 
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149. 

"  So  tbou  in  each  repeated  birth,  ^^J 
Courageous  energy  display ;  ^^H 
And  when  this  Fifth  Perfection  'a  gained,  ^^H 
A  Buddha's  Wisdom  shall  be  thine.                             ^^H 

1 

150. 

"  Bat  now  there  must  be  more  than  these  ^^H 
Conditious  which  a  Buddha  make ;  ^^H 
Still  others  will  I  seek  to  find  ^^H 
That  shall  in  Buddhaship  mature.*'                             ^^| 

1 

151. 

And  then  I  sought  and  found  the  Sixth  ^^H 
Perfection,  which  is  Patience  called,  ^^H 
Which  mighty  seers  of  former  times  ^^H 
Had  practised  and  had  foUow'd.                                    ^^H 

I 

162. 

*'  Come  now !  this  one  as  sixth  adopt,  ^^H 
And  practise  it  determinedly  ;  ^^H 
And  if  tbou  keep  an  even  mood,  ^^H 
A  Buddha's  Wisdom  shall  be  thine.                            ^^| 

I 

158. 

*^  Just  as  the  earth,  whate'er  is  thrown  ^^| 
Upon  her,  whether  sweet  or  foul,  ^^H 
All  things  endures,  and  never  shows  ^^H 
Repugnance,  nor  complacency ;                                   ^^H 

ft 

154. 

*'  E'en  so,  or  honor  thou,  or  scorn,  ^^^k 
Of  men,  with  patient  mood  must  bear;  ^^H 
And  when  this  Sixth  Perfection  's  gained,  ^^| 
A  Buddha's  Wisdom  shall  be  thine.                              ^^H 

w 

1 

155. 

*'  But  now  there  muat  be  more  than  these  ^^^k 
Conditions  which  a  Buddha  make ;  ^^H 
Btill  others  will  I  seek  to  find  ^^| 
That  shall  in  Buddhaship  mature."                                 ^^H 

^^f 

156. 

And  then  I  sought  and  found  the  Seveoth 

^^r /I . 

Perfection,  which  is  that  of  Truth, 

Wk 

Which  mighty  seers  of  former  times 
Had  practised  and  bad  follow'd. 

ft 

*■ 
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§  i .     77tg  Story  of  Suimdha,                            j 

^1 

H 

"  Come  now!  thiB  one  as  seventh  adopt, 

^ 

And  practise  it  determinedly  ; 

^^1 

^^^^^^ 

If  thou  art  ne'er  of  double  speech, 

^^1 

^^H 

A  Buddha's  Wisdom  shall  be  thine. 

^1 

^^^^^158. 

"Just  as  the  morning  star  on  high 
Its  balanced  course  doth  ever  keep. 
And  through  all  seasons,  times,  and  veart, 
Doth  never  from  its  pathway  swerve ; 

1 

^^M 

**  So  likewise  thou  in  all  thy  speech 
Swerve  never  from  the  path  of  truth ; 
And  when  this  Seventh  Perfection 's  gained, 
A  Buddha's  Wisftom  shall  be  thine. 

1 

^^M 

'^But  now  there  must  be  more  than  these 
Conditions  which  a  Buddha  make  ; 
Still  others  will  I  seek  to  find 
That  shall  in  Buddhaship  mature." 

1 

^^^^161. 

And  then  I  sought  and  found  the  Eighth 
Perfection,  Resolution  called. 
Which  mighty  seers  of  former  timea 
Had  practised  and  had  foUow'd. 

1 

^^1 

*'  Come  now  1  this  one  as  eighth  adopt, 
And  practise  it  determinedly ; 
And  when  thou  art  immovable, 
A  Buddha's  Wisdom  shall  be  thiae. 

1 

^^^^168. 

'^  jDBt  as  a  Txjcky  mountain-peak. 
Unmoved  stands,  firm-staltUflh(\l, 
Unshaken  by  the  boisterous  gales. 
And  always  in  iu  place  abides ; 

1 

^^^1       1&4. 

"  So  likewise  thou  must  ever  be 

In  Resolution  firm  intrenched  ; 

And  when  this  Eighth  Perfection  's  gained, 

j 

H 

A  Buddha's  Wisdom  shall  be  thine. 

( 

B_ 

m.--  -. ^=. 
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16fi. 

*'  But  DOW  there  must  be  more  than  these 

1 

^^^^^h 

Conditions  which  a  Buddha  make ; 

^^1 

^^^^^B 

Still  others  will  I  sfick  to  find 

^^1 

^^^1 

That  shall  in  Buddhaship  mature." 

^1 

^r 

166. 

And  then  I  Bought  and  found  the  Ninth 
Perfection,  which  ia  calJed  Good-will; 

1 

^^L          ^ 

W  hich  mighty  seers  of  former  times 
Had  practised  and  had  foUow'd. 

■ 

■ 

167. 

"  Como  now !  this  one  as  ninth  adopt. 
And  practise  it  determinedly ; 
Unequalled  be  in  thy  Good-will, 
If  thou  to  Wisdom  wouldst  attain. 

1 

K 

168. 

'*  As  water  cleanseth  all  alike, 
The  righteous  and  the  wicked,  Xao^ 
From  dust  and  dirt  of  every  kind, 
And  with  refreshing  coolness  Ells; 

1 

B 

169. 

"  So  likewise  thou  both  friend  and  foe, 
Alike  with  thy  Good-will  refresh, 
And  when  this  Ninth  Perfection  'a  gained, 
A  Buddha's  Wisdom  shall  be  thine. 

J 

H 

170. 

■ 

'^  But  now  there  must  be  more  than  these 
Conditions  which  a  Buddha  make; 
Still  others  will  I  seek  to  find 
That  shall  in  Buddhaship  mature." 

1 

n 

I  .,.. 

And  then  I  sought  and  found  the  Tenth 
Perfection,  calletl  Indifference ; 

■ 

^n^ 

Which  mighty  seers  of  former  times 

^^1 

1 

Had  practised  and  had  foUow'd. 

H 

1 

1*2. 

<*  Come  now !  this  one  as  tenth  adopt, 
And  practise  it  determinedly  ; 
And  when  thou  art  of  equal  poise, 
A  Buddha's  Wisdom  shall  be  thine. 

■ 

1    J-i-'Sl 

§  I.     T^Af  Siory  of  Sumci/ha,                            29                ^^| 

K 

''Just  as  the  earth,  whatever  is  thrown                                         ^^H 

^^^ 

Upon  her,  whether  sweet  or  foul,                                                  ^^^| 

^^^^ 

Indifferent  is  to  all  alike,                                                                 ^^H 

^V 

Nor  hatred  shows,  nor  amity ;                                                    ^^H 

^i 

''  So  likewise  thou  ia  good  or  ill,                                                 ^^H 

^^^B 

Must  even-balanced  ever  be ;                                                          ^^^| 

^^^^^^ 

And  when  thm  Tenth  Perfection  *&  gained,                                   ^^^| 

^^B^ 

A  Buddha's  Wisdom  shall  be  thine.                                            ^^| 

^E^ 

*'  But  earth  no  more  conditions  hath                                              ^^H 

^^^t 

That  in  The  Buddbaship  mature ;                                                   ^^| 

^^^^^L 

Beyond  these  are  there  none  to  seek ;                                            ^^H 

^^^ 

So  practise  these  determinedly."                                                 ^^^| 

^^B 

Now  pondering  these  conditions  ten,                                             ^^^| 

^^^^^^ 

Their  nature,  essence,  character,  —                                              ^^H 

^^^^^H 

Such  Rery  vigor  hod  they  all,                                                      ^^^| 

^^H 

That  all  the  worlds  ten  thousand  quaked.                                  ^^^| 

^^■_    177. 

Then  shook  and  creaked  the  wide,  wide  earthy                                 H 

^^^^^^ 

As  doth  the  suE^r-mill  at  work  ;                                                            ■ 

^^^^^1 

Then  quaked  the  ground,  as  dotli  the  wheel                                       H 

^^V 

Of  oil-mills  when  they  're  made  to  turu.                                               H 

^^^ 

Th'  entire  assemblage  that  was  there,                                          ^^B 

^^^ 

And  followed  in  The  Huildha'a  train,                                                   ■ 

^^^^ 

Trembled  and  shook  in  great  alarm,                                                 H 

^^k 

And  fell  aatonicd  to  the  ground.                                                       H 

^(^^     179. 

And  many  thousand  waterpots,                                                             1 

^^^L 

And  many  hundred  earthen  jars,                                                   ^^H 

^^^^^^ 

Were  one  upon  another  dashed,                                                      ^^H 

^^B 

And  crushed  and  pounded  into  dust.                                              ^^B 

^^B 

Excited,  trembling,  terrified,                                                                  H 

^^^^ 

Confused,  and  sore  oppressed  in  mind,                                               H 

^^^^^H 

The  multitudes  together  came,                                                           I 

■ 

And  to  Dlpamkara  approached.                                                      ^^^k 

^L 

1 

181.  ^'  Oh,  tell  us  vhat  these  signs  portend. 
Will  good  or  ill  betide  the  world? 

Lo !  terror  seizes  hold  on  all. 
Dispel  our  fears,  AU-Seeiug  One!  " 

182.  The  Great  Sage,  then,  Dipamkara, 
Allayed  and  pacified  their  fears :  ^ 
**  Be  comforted  ;  and  fear  ye  not 

For  tbAt  the  world  doth  quake  and  shake. 

188.     "  Of  whom  to-day  I  made  proclaim  -^ 
*  A  glorious  Buddha  shall  he  be,'  — 
He  now  conditions  pondereth. 
Which  former  Conquerors  fulfilled. 

184.     "  'Tis  while  on  these  he  is  intent, 
As  basis  for  The  BuddUaship, 
The  ground  in  worlds  ten  thousand  shakeBf 
In  all  the  realms  of  gods  and  men." 

X85.     "Wlien  thus  they  W  heard  The  Buddha  speak, 

Thyir  anxious  minds  received  relief; 
And  nil  then  drawing  near  to  me, 
Again  they  did  me  reverence. 

186.  Tbns  on  the  road  to  Buddhaship, 
And  firm  determined  in  my  mind, 
I  raised  me  up  from  off  my  seat, 
And  reverenced  Dlpaiiikara. 

187.  Then  as  I  raised  me  from  my  seat, 
Both  gods  and  men  in  unison 

Sweet  flowers  of  heaven  and  flowers  of  earth 
Piofuseiy  sprinkled  on  my  head. 

188.  And  gods  and  men  in  unison 

Their  great  deli^rht  proclaimed  aloud  :  — 
'•A  mighty  praytr  thou  now  hast  made; 
Succeed  according  \o  thy  wish '. 


189.     "  From  all  miMfortunes  be  thou  free, 
Let  every  sickness  disappear! 
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^ 

■ 

MayBt  thou  no  liindranoe  ever  know, 

^L 

Aod  highest  Wisdom  boou  achieve ! 

^H 

^^K 

'*  Aa«  when  the  time  of  spring  has  come* 
The  trees  put  forth  their  buds  and  flowers, 
Likewise  dost  thou^  O  Hero  Greats 
AVith  knowledge  of  a  Buddha  blooou 

1 

^^^^ 

**  Ab  all  they  who  have  Buddbas  been, 
The  Ten  Perfections  have  fulfilled. 
Likewise  do  thou,  O  Hero  Great, 
The  Teu  Perfectioua  strive  to  gain. 

1 

^^^^B 

*' As  all  they  who  have  Buddhas  been. 
On  Wisdom's  Throne  their  insight  gained, 
Likewise  do  thou,  O  Hero  Great, 
On  Conqueror's  Throne  thy  insight  gain. 

3 

^^m 

'*  As  all  they  who  have  Buddhas  been, 
Have  made  the  Doctrine's  Wheel  to  roll, 
Likewise  do  thou,  O  Hero  Great, 
Make  Doctrine's  Wheel  to  roll  once  more. 

^H 

^^M 

»'  Afl  on  the  mid-day  of  the  month 
The  moon  in  full  perfection  shines, 
Likewise  do  thou,  with  perfect  mind. 
Shine  brightly  in  ten  thousand  worlds. 

1 

^^^^ 

*•  As  when  the  sun,  by  Rjihu  freed, 
Shines  forth  exceeding  bright  and  clear. 
So  thou,  when  freed  from  ties  of  earth, 
Shine  forth  in  bright  ma^rniftcence. 

1 

^^^^      196. 

"Just  as  the  rivers  of  all  lands 
Into  the  ocean  find  their  way, 
May  gods  and  men  from  every  world 
Approach  and  find  their  way  to  thee.** 

1 

^^^^ 

Thus  praised  they  me  with  glad  acclaim; 
And  I»  beginning  to  fulfil 
The  ten  conditions  of  my  quest, 
Re-enlered  then  into  the  wood. 

End  of  the  Stort  op  Scuedba. 

J 
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12.    A  LIST  OF  FORMER  BUDDHAS. 


Tranalated  from  the  IntroduotioD  to  the  Jitaka  (i.43»). 

Now  in  the  same  world-cycle  that  saw  DTpamkara,  The 
One  Possessing  tlie  Ten  Forces*  there  were  also  three  other 
Buddhos ;  but  as  none  of  them  prophesied  concerning  the 
Future  Buddha,  I  have  not  mentioned  them.  In  the  Com- 
mentary, however,  all  the  Buddhas  are  mentioned  from  the 
beginning  of  that  world-cycle  on,  as  follows  :  — 

247.  *^  Tanhamkara,  Medbamkara, 
And  also  Saranamkara, 
DTpaitikara,  the  Buddba  great, 
Kondaiina,  of  all  meu  tbe  chief, 

248.  *^MangaIa,  aod  Suinana  too, 
Revata,  Sobbita,  the  sage, 
Anomadassi,  Padutna, 
Narada,  Paduinuttara, 

249.  **  Sumedba,  and  Sujuta  too, 
Piyadassi,  tbe  glorious  one, 
Atthadassi,  nhammadassi, 
Siddbattba,  guide  of  every  man, 

250.  *'  Tissa,  Pbuaaa,  tbe  Buddha  great, 
Vipassi,   Sikhi,  VcasabhQ, 
Kakusandha,  Konagamana, 
Kaasapa  also,  guide  for  men,  — 

251.  ^'  All  these  aforetime  Buddhas  were^ 
Tranquil,  from  every  passion  free. 
And  like  tbe  sun,  tbe  many-rayed^ 
Tbey  cliasetl  away  tbe  darkness  dense, 
And  having  flamed  like  tongues  of  fire. 
Became  extinct  with  all  their  train." 

Our  Future  Buddha,  in  his  passage  through  four  immensi- 
ties  and  a  hundred  tliousand  world-cycles  to  the  present  time. 
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,fans  made  liis  wish  under  twenty-four  of  these  Buddhaa, 
jgmning  with  Diparbkara.  But  since  Kaasapa,  The 
Blessed  One,  thei-e  has  been  no  Supreme  Buddha  excepting 
our  present  one.  Accordingly,  our  Future  Buddha  has  re- 
ceived recognition  at  the  hands  of  twenty-four  Buddhas, 
beginning  with  Dlpamkara. 


|S.   THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A  FUTURE  BUDDHA. 

Translated  from  the  Inttoduction  to  the  Jfttaka  (1.44^). 

*■*■  A  bumau  bciog,  male  of  sex, 
Wbo  saiuttibip  gains,  a  Teacher  meetot 
As  hermit  lives,  and  virtue  loves, 
Nor  lacks  resolve,  nor  fiery  zeal, 
Can  by  tbese  eigbt  conditions  joined, 
Make  bis  roost  earnest  wisb  succeed." 

These  eight  conditions  were  all  united  in  him  when  he  made 
his  earnest  wish  at  the  feet  of  Dlpamkara.  saying,  — 

'*  Come  now  \     I  '11  search  that  I  may  find 
Conditions  which  a  Buddha  make." 

Thereupon,  putting  forth  a  strenuous  effort,  —  as  it  is  said,  — 

•*  And  then  I  searched,  and  found  the  First 
Perfection,  which  consists  in  alms,"  — 

'discovered,  not  only  the  perfection  which  is  called  almSi 
but  also  all  the  others  that  go  to  make  a  Buddha.  And 
in  fulfilling  them  lie  reached  his  Vessaritara  existence.'  In 
so  doing,  all  the  blessings  celebrated  in  the  following  stanzas 

belonging  to  Future  Buddhas  who  make  the  earnest  wish 
were  attained  by  him :  — 


"  The  Vessantara  Birth-Story  ia  the  last  of  the  five  bondred  and  fifty, 
and  is  not  yet  publiahed. 
3 


^^1 
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^^^^^ 

^'  Such  meu  in  every  virtue  traioed,                                ^^fl 
And  destined  for  the  Biiddbasliip,                                   ^^H 
Id  all  their  weary  rounds  of  birth,                                  ^^H 
Though  cycle-milliona  come  and  go,                              ^^H 

^^^H 

'*  Are  never  bom  ineide  of  hell,                                      ^^H 
Nor  in  the  iotermundaue  voids.                                       ^^H 
They  never  share  the  Manes'  thirBt^^                             ^^H 
Their  hunger  or  ferocity,'                                              ^^H 
And  though  Bometimea  of  low  estate,                             ^^H 
Are  never  of  the  iusect  class.                                        ^^H 

^^^^H 

*-^  When  they  appear  among  mankind,                            ^^H 
'T  is  not  as  blind  from  birth  they  come,                         ^^B 
Deafness  they  never  have  to  bear,                                   ^^H 
Nor  dumbness  have  they  to  endure.                              ^^H 

^^^^H 

**  They  're  never  of  the  female  sex,                               ^^B 
Nor  as  hermaphrodites  appear,                                        ^^H 
As  eunuchs  are  they  never  classed,                                 ^^H 
Those  destined  for  the  Buddhasbip.                            ^^| 

^^^^H 

*'  From  all  the  five  great  crimes  exempt,                      ^^H 
And  pure  in  all  their  walks  in  life,                                   ^^H 
Tbey  follttw  nnt  vain  heresy,                                            ^^H 
For  well  they  know  how  karma  works.                          ^^H 

^^^^ 

*^  Though  in  the  heavens  they  may  be  bom,                   ^^H 
Yet  ne'er  'mougsl  Ihuse  perception-reft ;                         ^^H 
Nor  are  they  destined  to  rebirth                                       ^^H 
*  Mongat  dwellers  in  the  Pure  Abodes.'                        ^^^| 

^^H 

'*  These  pleasure-abnegating  men                                  ^^B 
Live  unattnehcd  in  every  birth,                                        ^^H 
And  ever  toil  to  help  the  world,                                       ^^H 
While  all  perfections  they  fulfil."                                   ^^| 

ir  of  giving  in  metre  more  than  the  general  drift  of  these     ^^1 
e  Hardy,  "Manual   of   Budhism,"  chap.  ii.  $  H.                      ^^H 
e  289.                                                                                              ^^k 

^^^^1           two  lines.     Se 
^^H                  •  See  pa^ 
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Now  in  accomplishing  these  Ten  Perfections  there  was 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  existences  in  which  he  fulfilled 
the  perfection  of  almsgiving;  as  when  he  was  bom  as  the 
Brahman  Akitti,  the  Brahman  Samkha,  king  Dhanailjaya, 
Maha-SuUassana,  Maha-Govinda,  king  Nimi,  prince  Canda, 
Yisayha  the  treasurer,  king  Sivt,  and  king  Vessantara.  But 
the  acme  was  reached  when  as  the  Wise  Hare  '  he  said,  — 

259.  "  There  came  a  beggar,  aflked  for  food  ; 
Myself  I  gave  that  be  might  eat. 
lu  alms  there's  nooe  can  equal  me; 
Id  alms  have  I  perfcctioD  reached." 

Thus,  in  this  offering  up  of  his  own  life,  he  acquired  the  per- 
fection of  almsgiving  in  its  highest  degree. 

Likewise  there  was  no  limit  to  the  number  of  existences 
in  which  he  fulftlled  the  precepts ;  as  when  he  weis  bom  as 
the  elephant-king  Sllava,  the  snake-king  Camjieyya,  the  snake- 
king  Bhuridatta,  the  elephant-king  Chaddanta,  and  prince 
AlTnosattu,  son  of  king  Jayaddisa.  But  the  acme  was  reached 
when,  as  related  in  the  Samkhapala  Birtli-Story,  he  said,  — 

260.  •'Tbey  piercetl  me  tbrougb  with  poiuted  stakes. 
They  backed  me  with  Iheir  biinlitig-kuiveB ; 
Yet  gainst  these  Bhojans  raged  I  not. 
Bat  kepi  the  precepts  perfectly." 

Thua,  in  giving  up  his  own  life,  he  acquired  perfection  in 
the  keeping  of  the  precepts. 

Likewise  thei*e  was  no  limit  to  the  number  of  existences 
in  which  he  fultilled  the  perfection  of  abnegation  by  aban- 


'  The  Btory  of  the  Future  Biiddha'A  existence  as  the  Wiae  Hare  is 
given  further  on  unfler  the  caption,  "The  llare-Mark  in  the  Moon."  It 
ta  the  only  one  of  the  numerous  Birth-Stories  a I^ore- mentioned  that  is 
to  \x  found  in  this  book.  The  stanza  quoted,  however,  is  not  taken  from 
that  account,  hut  from  anotlier  work  called  the  Cariyft-Pltaka,  which  Ls 
wholly  in  poetry.  The  Cariyfr-Pitaka  consists  of  Birth-Stories,  and, 
beitides  the  Wise  Hare,  gives  several  others  of  those  here  mentioned- 
Some  are  also  bricHy  alhidcd  to  in  the  ninth  cha[iter  of  the  Visuddhi 
M^igga;  but  of  courso  the  great  treasure-house  for  Birth-Storiefl  is  the 
J&taka  it^lf. 
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doning  his  throne ;  as  when  he  was  bom  as  prince  Somanassa, 
prince  Hatthipala,  and  the  pandit  Ayogliara,  But  the  acme 
was  reached  when,  aa  related  iu  the  Lesser  Sutaaoma  Birth- 
Storj',  he  said,  — 

261.     **  A  kingdom  dropped  into  my  bands; 
Like  spittle  vile  I  let  it  fall, 
Nor  for  it  felt  the  smallest  wish. 
And  thus  renunciation  gained." 

Thus,  free  from  attachment,  he  renounced  a  kingdom  and 
retired  from  the  world,  and  by  so  doing  acquired  the  perfec- 
tion of  abnegation  In  its  }iighest  degree. 

Likewise  there  was  no  limit  to  the  number  of  existences 
in  which  he  fulfilled  the  perfection  of  knowledge ;  as  when 
he  was  born  as  the  pandit  Vtdhura,  the  pandit  Maha-Govinda, 
the  pandit  KiuUlala,  the  pandit  Araka,  the  wandering  ascetic 
Bodhi,  and  the  iKiiidit  Mahosadha.  But  the  acme  was  reached 
when,  as  the  pandit  Seaaka  of  the  Sattubhatta  Birth-Storyy 
he  aaid, — 


262.     **  With  wisdom  stfted  I  the  case, 

And  freed  the  Hrabman  from  his  woe; 

In  wisdom  none  can  equal  me : 

In  wisdom  1  've  perfectiou  reached," 


: 


and  displayed  to  all  present  the  serpent  wliich  lay  concealed 
in  the  bag,  and  in  so  doing  acquired  the  perfection  of  wisdom 
in  its  highest  degree. 

Likewise  there  was  no  limit  to  the  number  of  existences 
in  which  he  fulfilled  the  perfection  of  courage.  But  the 
acme  was  reached  when,  as  related  in  the  Greater  Janaka 
Birth-Story,  he  said, — 

268.     **  Far  out  of  sight  of  land  were  we, 
The  crew  were  all  aa  dead  of  fright  j 
Yet  still  unruffled  was  my  mind  : 
In  courage  I  've  perfection  reached." 

Thus  it  was  in  crossing  the  ocean  he  acquired  the  perfection 
of  courage  in  its  highest  degree. 


1 
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Likewise  in  the  Khantivada  Birth-Story,  where  he  said,  — 

264.  "  Like  one  insensible  I  lay, 
While  with  bis  hatchet  keen  be  backed, 
Nor  raged  I  gainst  BenareH'  king : 
In  patience  I  've  perfection  reached," 

in  enduring  great  suffering,  while  ap[>earing  to  be  nncon- 
scious,  he  acquired  the  perfection  of  patience  in  its  highest 
degree. 

Likewise  in  the  Greater  Sutasoma  Birth-Story,  where  he 
said,  — 

265.  ^*  I  kept  the  promise  I  had  made, 
And  gave  iny  life  in  sacrifice, 
A  hundred  warriors  set  I  free :  • 
In  truth  have  I  perfection  reached," 

in  keeping  his  word  at  the  sacriBce  of  his  life,  he  acquired 
the  perfection  of  truth  in  its  highest  degree. 

Likewise  in  the  Mugajwikkha  Birth-Story,  where  he  said,  — 

266.  ^*  T  is  not  that  I  my  parents  bate, 
'T  is  not  that  glory  I  detest. 
But  since  omniscience  I  held  dear, 
Therefore  I  kept  my  firm  resolve," 

in  resolving  on  a  course  of  conduct  that  cost  him  his  life,  he 
acquired  the  perfection  of  resolution  in  its  highest  degree. 
Likewise  in  the  Ckaraja  Birth-Story,  where  he  said,  — 

267.  **  No  fear  has  any  one  of  me, 
Nor  have  I  fear  of  any  one, 
In  my  good-will  to  all  I  trust, 
And  love  to  dwell  in  lonely  woods," 

in  the  exercise  of  feelings  of  good-will,  and  in  taking  no 
thought  for  his  life,  he  acquired  the  perfection  of  good-will 
in  its  highest  degree. 

Likewise  in  the  Lomahamsa  Birth-Story,  where  he  said* — 

268.  **  I  laid  me  down  among  the  dead, 
A  pillow  of  their  bonea  I  made ; 
While  from  the  villages  around, 
Some  came  to  mock,  and  some  to  praise," 
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while  village  children  flocked  about  him,  and  some  spat  and 
others  showered  fi-agi-ant  garlands  upon  him,  he  was  indiflfer- 
ent  alike  to  pleasure  and  pain,  and  acquxi-ed  the  perfection  of 
indifference  in  ite  highest  degree. 

The  above  is  au  abridgment,  but  the  full  account  is 
given  in  the  Cariya-Pitaka. 

Having  thus  fulfilled  all  the  perfections,  he  said,  in  his 
existence  as  Vessantara,  — 

269.    "  This  earth,  unconscioua  though  she  be, 
And  ignoraat  of  joy  or  grief, 
E'en  she  then  felt  altnB'  mighty  power, 
And  shook  aud  quaked  full  seven  times." 

And  having  thus  caused  the  earth  to  quake  by  his  mighty 
deo<ls  of  merit,  at  the  end  of  that  existence  he  died,  and  was 
reborn  in  the  Tusita  heaven. 

Accordingly  the  period  from  the  time  when  he  fell  at  the 
feet  of  DTpamkara  to  his  birtli  in  the  city  of  the  Tuaita  gods 
constitutes  tlie  Distant  Epoch. 


§  4.     THE   BIRTn   OF   THE   BUDDHA- 
Translated  from  the  Introdaction  to  the  JaUka  (i.47^). 

Now  while  the  Future  Buddlia  was  still  dwelling  in  the 
city  of  the  Tusita  gods,  the  "  Biuldha-t'proar,"  as  it  ia  called, 
took  place.  For  there  are  tliree  uproars  which  take  place  in 
the  world,  —  the  Cyclic-Uproar,  the  Rnddha-Uproar,  and  the 
Universal-Mouarch-Uproar.     They  occur  as  follows:  — 

When  it  is  known  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred 
thousand  years  the  cycle  is  to  be  renewed,  the  gods  called 
Loka-byiihas,  inhabitants  of  a  heaven  of  sensual  pleasure, 
wander  about  through  the  world,  with  hair  let  down  and 
flying  in  the  wintl,  weeping  and  wiping  away  their  tears  with 
their  hands,  and  with  their  clotliea  red  and  in  great  disorder. 
And  thus  they  make  announcement ;  — 
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**Sire,  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  thousand  years,  the 
cycle  is  to  be  renewed;  this  world  will  be  destroyed;  also 
the  mighty  ocean  will  dry  up;  and  this  broad  earth,  and 
Sineru,  the  monarch  of  the  mountains^  will  be  burnt  up 
and  destroyed,  —  up  to  the  Brahma  heavens  will  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  extend.  Therefore,  sirs,  cultivate  friend- 
lineas ;  cultivate  compassion,  joy,  and  IndifTerence ;  wait  on 
jour  mothers ;  wait  on  your  fathers ;  and  honor  your  elders 
long  your  kinsfolk." 

This  is  called  the  Cyclic-Uproar. 

Again,  when  it  ia  known  that  after  a  lapse  of  a  thousand 
years  an  omniscient  Buddha  is  to  arise  in  the  world,  the 
guardian  angels  of  the  world  wander  about,  proclaiming: 

*^  Sirs,  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years  a  Buddha  will 
arise  in  the  world." 

This  is  called  the  Buddha-U]>roar. 

And  lastly,  when  they  realize  that  after  the  lapse  of  a 
hundred  years  a  Universal  Monarch  is  to  arise,  the  terres- 
trial deities  wander  about,  proclaiming:  — 

**  Sirs,  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years  a  Universal 
Monarch  is  to  arise  in  the  world," 

This  is  called  the  Universal-Monarch-Uproar.  And  these 
rithree  are  mighty  uproars. 

When  of  these  three  Uproars  they  hear  the  sound  of  the 
Buddha-Uproar,  the  gods  of  all  ten  thousand  worlds  come 
(together  into  one  place,  and  having  ascertained  what  pai> 
[ticular  being  is  to  be  The  Buddha,  they  a])proach  him,  and 
^beseech  him  to  become  one.  But  it  is  not  till  after  omens 
have  appeared  (hat  they  beseech  him. 

At  that  time,  therefore,  having  all  come  together  in  one 
world,  with  the  Catum-Maharajas,  and  witli  the  Sakka,  the  Su- 
yama,  the  Santusita,  the  Paraninunita-Vasavatti,  and  the  Maha- 
Brahma  of  each  several  world,  they  api>roaohed  the  Future 
Buddha  in  the  Tusita  heaven,  and  liwsought  him,  sa^Hng, — 

*^Sir,  it  was  not  to  acquire  the  glory  of  a  Sakka,  or  of  a 
MSra,  or  of  a  Brahma,  or  of  a  Universal  Monarch,  that  you 
fuliilled  the  Ten  Perfections  ;  but  it  was  to  gain  omniscience 
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in  order  to  save  the  world,  that  yju  fulfilled  them.     Sir,  the 
time  and  lit  season  for  your  Buddhaship  has  now  arrived." 

But  the  Great  Being,  before  assenting  to  their  wish, 
made  what  is  called  the  five  great  observations.  He  ob- 
served, namely,  the  time,  the  continent,  the  country,  the 
family,  and  the  mother  and  her  span  of  life. 

In  the  Rrstof  these  observations  he  asked  himself  whether 
it  was  the  right  time  or  no.  Now  it  is  not  the  right  time 
when  the  length  of  men's  lives  is  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  years.  And  why  ia  it  not  the  right  time?  Because 
mortals  then  forget  about  birth,  old  age,  and  death.  And  if 
The  Buddhas,  who  always  include  in  their  teachings  the  Three 
Characteristics,  were  to  attempt  at  such  a  time  to  discourse 
concerning  transitoriness,  misery,  and  the  lack  of  substantive 
reality,  men  would  not  think  it  worth  while  listening  to  them, 
nor  would  they  give  them  credsnce.  Thus  there  would  be  no 
conversions  made ;  and  if  there  were  no  conversions,  the  dis- 
pensation would  not  conduce  to  salvation.  This,  therefore, 
is  not  the  right  time. 

Also  it  is  not  the  right  time  when  men's  lives  are  less 
than  a  hundred  years.  And  wliy  is  it  not  the  right  time? 
Because  mortals  are  then  exceedingly  corrupt ;  and  an  exhor- 
tation given  to  the  exceedingly  corrupt  makes  no  impression, 
but.  like  a  mark  drawn  with  a  stick  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  it  immediately  disappears.  This,  therefore,  also  is  not 
the  right  time. 

But  when  the  length  of  men's  Uvea  is  between  a  hundred 
years  and  a  hundred  thousand  years,  then  is  it  the  right  time. 
Now  at  that  time  men's  lives  were  a  liundred  years;  accord- 
ingly the  Great  Being  observed  that  it  was  the  right  time 
for  his  birth. 

Next  he  made  the  observation  concerning  the  continent. 
Looking  over  the  four  continents  with  their  attendant  islea, 
he  reflected :  "  In  three  of  the  continents  the  Buddhas  are 
never  bom ;  only  in  the  continent  of  India  are  they  born." 
Thus  he  decided  on  the  continent. 

Next  he  ma<le  the  observation  concerning  the  place. 
"  The  continent  of  India  is  large,"  thought  he,  "  being  ten 
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tiiousaad  leagues  around.     In  wliich  of  its  countries  are  Tlio 
Buddbas  bom  ?  "     Thus  he  decided  on  the  Middle  Country. 

The  Middle  Country  is  the  country  defined  in  the  Vinaya 
as  follows:  — 

^  It  lies  in  the  middle,  on  this  side  of  the  town  Kajahgala 
on  the  east,  beyond  which  is  Maha-Sala,  and  beyond  that 
the  border  dLstriotfi.  It  lies  in  the  middle,  on  this  side  of  the 
river  SalalavatT  on  the  southeast^,  beyond  which  are  the  bor- 
der districts.  It  lies  iu  the  middle,  on  this  side  of  the  town 
Setakannika  on  the  south,  beyond  which  are  the  border  dis- 
tricts. It  lies  in  the  middle,  on  this  side  of  the  Brabmanical 
town  Thiina  on  the  west,  beyond  which  are  the  lx>rder  districts. 
It  lies  in  the  middle,  on  this  side  of  the  hill  ITsTiuddhaja  on 
the  north,  beyond  which  are  the  border  districta." 

It  is  three  hundred  leagues  in  length,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  in  breadth,  and  nine  hundred  in  circumference.  In  tliis 
country  are  bom  The  Buddbas,  the  Private  Buddhas,^  the 
Chief  Disciples,  the  Eight}'  Great  Disciples,  the  Universal 
Monarch,  and  other  eminent  ones,  magnates  of  the  warrior 
caste,  of  the  Brahman  caste,  aud  the  wealthy  householders. 
"  And  in  it  is  this  city  called  Kapilavatthu,'*  thought  he, 
and  concluded  that  there  he  ought  to  be  born. 

Then  he  made  the  observation  concerning  the  family. 
"The  Buddhos,"  thought  he,  "are  never  born  into  a  family 
of  the  peasant  caste,  or  of  the  8er\'ile  caste ;  but  into  one  of 
tlie  warrior  caste,  or  of  the  Brahman  cast^,  whichever  at  the 
time  is  the  higher  in  public  estimation.  The  warrior  caste  is 
DOW  the  higher  in  public  eKtiniation.  I  will  l>e  born  into  a 
warrior  family,  and  king  Suddhodana  shall  be  my  father." 
Thus  he  decided  on  the  family. 

Then  he  made  the  oljservation  concerning  the  mother. 
"TTie  mother  of  a  Buddha,^*  thought  he,  "is  never  a  wanton, 
nor  a  drunkard,  but  is  one  who  has  fulfilled  the  perfections 
through  a  hundred  thousand  cycles,  and  has  kept  the  five 
precepts  unbroken  from  the  day  of  her  birth.  Now  this  queen 
Maha-Maya  is  such  a  one  ;  and  she  shall  be  my  mother."  — 


I  See  index,  s.  t. 
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"  But  what  shall  be  her  span  of  life  ?  "  *  continued  he.  And 
he  perceived  that  it  was  to  be  ten  months  and  seven  days. 

Having  thus  made  the  five  great  observations,  he  kindly 
made  the  gods  the  required  promise,  saying,  — - 

"  Sirs,  you  are  right.  The  time  has  come  for  my  Buddha- 
ship." 

Then,  surrounded  by  the  gods  of  the  Tusita  heaven,  and 
dismissing  all  the  other  gods,  he  entered  the  Nandana  Grove 
of  tlie  Tusita  capital,  —  for  in  each  of  the  heavens  there  is  a 
Nandana  Grove.  And  here  the  gods  said,  "  Attain  in  your 
next  existence  your  high  destiny,"  and  kept  reminding  him 
that  he  had  already  paved  the  way  to  it  by  his  accumulated 
merit.  Now  it  was  while  he  was  thus  dwelling,  surrounded 
by  these  deities,  and  continually  reminded  of  hLs  accumulated 
merit,  that  he  died,  and  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  queen 
Maha-Maya.  And  in  order  that  this  matter  may  be  fully 
imderstood,  I  will  give  the  whole  account  in  due  order. 

It  is  related  that  at  that  time  the  Midsummer  Festival 
had  been  proclaimed  in  the  city  of  Kapilavatthu,  and  the 
multitude  were  enjoying  the  feast.  And  queen  Maha-Mayo, 
abstaining  from  strong  drink,  and  brilliant  with  garlands  and 
perfumes,  took  part  iu  the  festivities  for  the  six  days  previous 
to  the  day  of  full  moon.  And  when  it  came  to  be  the  day  of 
full  moon,  she  rose  early,  bathed  in  perfumed  water,  and  dis- 
pensed four  hundied  thousand  pieces  of  money  in  great  lar- 
gess. And  decked  in  full  gala  attire,  she  ate  of  the  choicest 
food ;  after  which  she  took  the  eight  vows,  and  entered  her 
elegantly  furnislied  chamber  of  state.  And  lying  down  on 
Uie  royal  couch,  she  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  the  following 
dream  :  — 

The  four  guardian  angels  came  and  lifted  her  up,  together 
with  her  couch,  and  took  her  away  to  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains.  There,  in  the  Manosila  tahle-];ind,  which  is  sixty 
leagues  in  extent,  they  laid  her  under  a  prodigious  sal-tree. 


1  That  18,  "How  long  is  she  to  tire  after  coDceiving  meV  And  the 
answer  ia,  "Tea  lunar  [that  is.  the  nine  calendar]  months  of  my  mother's 
pragnanc;,  aud  seres  days  after  my  birth." 
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seven  leagues  in  height,  and  took  up  their  positions  respect- 
fully at  one  side.  Then  came  the  wives  of  these  guardian 
iiDgels»  and  conducted  her  to  Anotatta  Lake,  and  bathed  her, 
to  remove  every  human  stain.  And  after  nlotliing  her  with 
divine  garments,  they  anointed  her  with  perfumes  and  decked 
her  with  divine  flowers.  Not  far  off  was  Silver  Hill,  and  in 
it  a  golden  mansion.  There  they  spre<vd  a  divine  couch  with 
its  head  towards  the  east,  and  laid  her  down  upon  it.  Now 
the  Future  Buddha  had  become  a  sui^erb  white  elephant, 
and  was  wandering  about  at  no  great  distance,  on  Gold 
Hill.  Descending  thence,  he  ascended  Silver  Hill,  and  ap- 
proaching from  the  north,  he  plucked  a  white  lotus  with  his 
silvery  trunk,  and  trumpeting  loudly,  went  into  the  golden 
mansion.  And  tluee  times  he  walked  round  liis  mother's 
couch,  with  his  right  side  towards  it,  and  striking  her  on  her 
right  side,  he  seemed  to  enter  her  womb.  Thus  the  con- 
ception took  place  in  the  Mitlsummer  Festival. 

On  the  next  day  the  queeu  awoke,  and  told  the  dream  to 
the  king.  And  the  king  caused  sixty-four  eminent  Brahmans 
to  be  summoned,  and  spread  costly  seats  for  them  on  ground 
festively  prepared  with  green  leaves,  Dalbergia  flowers,  and 
80  forth.  The  Brahmans  being  seated,  he  tilled  gold  and 
silver  dishes  with  the  best  of  milk-porridge  compounded  with 
ghee,  honey,  and  treacle ;  and  covering  these  dishes  with  others, 
made  likewise  of  gold  and  silver,  he  gave  the  Bmhmans  to 
eat.  And  not  only  mth  food,  but  with  other  gifts,  such  as 
new  garments,  tawny  cows,  and  so  forth,  he  satisfied  them 
completely.  And  when  their  every  desire  had  been  satisfied, 
be  told  them  the  dream  and  asked  them  what  would  come 
of  it, 

•*  Be  not  anxious,  great  king  !  "  said  the  Brahmans ;  "  a 
child  has  planted  itself  in  the  womb  of  your  queen,  and  it  is 
a  male  child  and  not  a  female.  You  will  have  a  son.  And 
he,  if  he  continue  to  live  the  household  life,  will  become  a 
Universal  Monarch;  but  if  he  leave  the  hoxisehold  life  and 
retire  from  the  world,  he  will  become  a  Buddha,  and  roll 
hack  the  clouds  of  sin  and  folly  of  this  world." 

Now  the  instant  the  Future  Buddha  was  conceived  in  the 
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womb  of  his  mother,  all  the  ten  thousand  worlds  suddenly 
quaked,  quivered,  and  shook.  And  the  Thirty-two  Prog- 
nostics appeared,  as  follows :  an  immeasurable  light  spread 
through  ten  thousand  worlds  ;  the  blind  recovered  their  sight, 
as  if  from  desire  to  see  this  his  glory  ;  the  deaf  received  their 
hearing;  the  dumb  talked;  the  hunchbacked  became  straight 
of  body  ;  the  lame  recovered  the  power  to  walk  ;  all  those  in 
bonds  were  freed  from  tlieir  bonds  and  chains ;  the  fires  went 
out  in  all  the  hells;  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  Manes  was 
Btilled;  wild  animals  lost  their  timidity;  diseases  ceased  among 
men ;  all  mortals  became  mihi-spoken ;  horees  neighed  and  ele- 
phants trumpeted  in  a  manner  sweet  to  the  ear;  all  musical 
instruments  gave  forth  their  notes  without  being  played  upon  ; 
bracelets  and  other  ornaments  jingled  ;  in  all  quarters  of  the 
heavens  the  weather  became  fair;  a  mild,  cool  breeze  began 
to  blow,  very  refreHhing  to  men;  i*ain  fell  out  of  season; 
water  burst  forth  from  the  earth  and  flowed  in  streams ;  the 
birds  ceased  flying  through  the  air ;  the  rivers  checked  their 
flowing ;  in  the  mighty  ocean  the  water  became  sweet ;  the 
ground  became  ever)'wherB  covered  with  lotuses  of  the  five 
different  colors;  all  flowers  bloomed,  both  those  on  land  and 
those  that  grow  in  tlie  water ;  trunk-lotuses  bloomed  on  the 
trunks  of  trees,  branch -lot  uses  on  the  branches,  and  vine- 
lotuaes  on  the  vines ;  on  the  ground,  stalk -lotuses,  as  they 
are  called,  buret  through  the  overlying  rocks  and  came  up  by 
sevens ;  in  the  sky  were  produced  others,  called  hanging- 
lotuses;  a  shower  of  flowers  fell  all  about;  celestial  music 
was  heard  to  play  in  the  sky ;  and  the  whole  ten  thousand 
worlds  became  one  mass  of  garlands  of  the  utmost  possible 
magnificence,  with  waving  chowrles,  and  saturated  with  the 
incense-like  fragranc^e  of  flowers,  and  resembled  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  sent  whirling  through  the  air,  or  a  closely  woven 
wreath,  or  a  8Ui:)erbly  decorated  altar  of  flowers. 

From  the  time  the  Future  Buddha  wiis  thus  conceived, 
four  angels  with  swords  in  their  hands  kept  guard,  to  ward 
off  all  harm  from  both  the  Future  Buddha  and  the  Future 
Buddha's  mother.  No  lustful  thought  sprang  up  in  the 
mind  of  the  Future  Buddha's  mother  j  having  reached  the 


pinnacle  of  good  fortune  and  of  glory,  she  felt  conifortal»le 
and  welL,  and  ex|)erieuced  no  exhaustion  of  body.  And 
within  her  womb  she  could  distinguish  the  Future  Buddha, 
like  a  white  threafl  passed  through  a  trans|>arent  jewel. 
And  whereas  a  womb  that  has  been  occupied  by  a  Future 
Buddha  is  like  the  shrine  of  a  temple,  and  can  never  be 
occupied  or  used  again,  therefore  it  was  that  the  mother  of 
the  Future  Buddha  died  when  he  was  seven  days  old,  and 
was  reborn  in  the  Tusita  lieaven. 

Now  other  women  si^raetimes  fall  short  of  and  sometimes 
run  over  the  term  of  ten  lunar  montlis,  and  tlien  bring  forth 
either  sitting  or  lying  down ;  but  not  so  the  mother  of  a 
Future  Buddha.  She  canies  the  Future  Buddbu  in  her  womb 
for  just  ten  months,  and  tlien  brings  forth  while  standing  up. 
This  is  a  chamcteristic  of  the  mother  of  a  Future  Buddlia. 
So  also  queen  Maha-Maya  carried  the  Futui-e  Buddha  in  her 
wombs  as  it  were  oil  in  a  vessel,  for  ten  months;  and  being 
then  far  gone  with  cliild,  she  grew  desirous  of  going  home 
to  her  relatives,  aud  said  to  king  Suddhodana,  — 

"Sire,  I  should  like  to  visit  my  kinsfolk  in  their  city 
Devadaha." 

"So  be  it,"  siiid  the  king;  and  from  Kapilavatthu  to  the 
city  of  Devadaha  he  had  the  road  made  even,  and  garnished 
it  with  plantain-trees  set  in  pots,  and  with  Ixmners,  and 
streamers;  and,  seating  the  queen  in  a  golden  palanquin 
borne  by  a  thousand  of  his  courtiers,  he  sent  her  away  in 
great  pomp. 

Now  between  the  two  cities,  and  l)elong^ng  to  the  inliabi- 
tants  of  both,  there  was  a  pleasure-grove  of  sal-trees,  called 
Lumbini  Grove.  And  at  this  particular  time  this  grove  was 
one  mass  of  flowers  from  the  ground  to  the  topmost  branches, 
while  amongst  the  branches  and  flowers  hummed  swarms  of 
bees  of  the  five  different  colors,  and  flocks  of  various  kinds  of 
birds  flew  alxiut  warbling  sweetly.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  Lumbini  Grove  the  scene  resembled  the  CitUilata  Grove  in 
Indra's  paradise,  or  the  magnificently  decorated  banqueting 
pavilion  of  some  [wtent  king. 

When  the  queen  beheld  it  she  became  desirous  of  disport- 
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ing  hei-self  therein,  and  the  courtiers  therefore  took  her  into 
it.  And  going  to  the  foot  of  the  monarch  sal-tree  of  tlie 
grove,  she  wished  to  take  hold  of  one  of  its  branuhes.  And 
the  Bal-tree  branch,  like  the  tip  of  a  well-steamed  reed,  bent 
itself  down  within  reoi-h  of  the  queen's  hanil.  Then  she 
reached  out  her  hand,  and  seized  hold  of  the  branch,  and 
immediately  her  pains  came  uix)u  her.  Thereupon  the  peo- 
ple hnng  a  curtain  about  her,  and  retired.  So  her  delivery 
took  place  while  she  was  standing  up,  and  keeping  fast  hold 
of  the  sal-tree  branch. 

At  that  very  moment  came  four  pure-minded  MahS- 
Brahma  angeU  bearing  a  golden  net;  and,  receiving  the 
Future  Buddlm  on  this  golden  net,  they  placed  him  before 
his  mother  and  said,  — - 

''  Rejoice,  O  queen !  A  mighty  son  has  been  bora  to 
you." 

Now  other  mortals  on  issuing  from  the  maternal  womb 
are  smeared  with  disagreeable,  impure  matter ;  but  not  so 
the  Future  Buddha.  He  issued  from  his  mother's  womb  like 
a  preacher  descending  from  his  preaching-seat,  or  a  man  com- 
ing down  a  stair,  stretching  out  both  hands  and  both  feet* 
unsmeared  by  any  impurity  from  his  mother's  womb,  and 
flashing  pure  and  spotless,  like  a  jewel  thrown  upon  a  vesture 
of  Benares  cloth.  Notwitlistanding  this,  for  the  sake  of  hon- 
oring the  Future  Buddha  and  his  mother,  there  came  two 
ati-eams  of  water  from  the  sky,  and  refreshed  the  Future 
Buddha  and  his  mother. 

Then  the  Bi-ahma  angels,  after  receiving  him  on  their 
golden  net,  delivered  him  to  the  four  guardian  angels,  who 
received  him  from  their  hands  on  a  rug  which  was  made  of 
the  skins  of  black  antelopes,  and  was  soft  to  the  touch,  being 
such  as  is  used  on  state  occasions;  and  the  guardian  angels 
delivered  him  to  men  who  received  him  on  a  coil  of  fine 
cloth  i  and  the  men  let  him  out  of  tlieir  hands  on  the  ground, 
where  he  stood  and  faced  the  east.  There,  before  him,  lay 
many  th(iu><;mds  of  worlds,  like  a  great  open  court;  ami  in 
them,  gods  and  men,  making  offerings  to  him  of  perfumes* 
garlands,  and  so  on,  were  saying,  — 


"  Great  Being  !  There  is  none  your  equal,  much  less 
your  superior." 

When  he  had  in  this  manner  surveyed  the  four  cardinal 
points,  and  the  four  intermediate  ones,  and  the  zenitlj,  and 
the  nadiri  in  short,  all  the  ten  directions  in  order,  and  had 
nowhere  discovereH  his  equal,  he  exclaimed,  "*  This  is  the 
best  direction,*'  and  strode  forwanl  seven  paces,  followed  by 
Maba-Brahma  hoUling  over  him  the  white  umbrella,  Suyama 
bearing  the  fan,  and  other  divinities  having  the  other  sym- 
bols of  royalty  in  their  hands.  Then,  at  the  seventh  stride, 
he  halted,  and  with  a  noble  voice,  he  shouted  the  shout  of 
victor)',  beginning,  — 

"  Tbe  chief  am  I  in  all  the  world." 

Now  in  three  of  his  existences  did  the  Future  Buddha 
utter  words  immediately  on  issuing  from  his  mother*s  womb: 
namely,  in  his  existence  as  Mahosndha ;  in  his  existence  aa 
Vessantara  ;  and  in  this  existence. 

As  respects  his  existence  as  Mahosadha,  it  is  related  that 
just  as  he  was  issuing  from  his  mother's  womb,  Sakka,  the 
king  of  the  gods,  came  and  placed  in  his  hand  some  choice 
sandal-wood,  and  departed.  And  he  closed  his  tist  upon  it, 
and  issued  forth. 

**  My  child,"  said  his  mother,  "  what  is  it  you  bring  with 
you  in  your  hand?" 

"  Medicine,  mother,"  said  he. 

Accordingly,  as  he  was  born  with  medicine  in  his  hand, 
they  gave  him  the  name  of  Osadlia-Danika  [Medicine-Child]. 
Then  they  took  the  medicine,  and  placed  it  in  an  earthenware 
jar;  and  it  was  a  sovereign  remedy  to  heal  all  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  aud  other  afRicted  persons  who  came  to  it.  So  the  say- 
ing sprang  up,  •*  This  is  a  great  medicine,  this  is  a  great 
medicine!"  And  thus  he  received  the  name  of  Mahosadha 
[Great  Medicine-Man], 

Again,  in  the  Vessantara  existence,  as  he  was  issuing 
from  his  mother's  womb,  he  stretched  out  his  right  hand,  and 
said,  — 

"Pray,  mother,  is  there  anything  in  the  house?  I  want 
lopvc  alms." 
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Then,  after  he  had  completely  issued  forth,  his  mother 
said,  — 

"  It 's  a  wealthy  family,  my  son,  into  which  you  are  bom ;  ** 
and  putting  his  hand  iu  her  own,  she  had  them  place  in  his  a 
purse  containing  a  thousand  pieces  of  money. 

Lastly,  in  this  birth  he  shouted  the  shout  of  victory  above- 
mentioned. 

Thus  in  three  of  his  existences  did  the  Future  Buddha 
utter  words  immediately  on  issuing  from  liis  mother's  womb. 
And  just  as  at  the  moment  of  his  conception,  so  also  at  the 
moment  of  his  birth  appeared  the  Thirty-two  Prognostics. 

Now  at  the  very  time  that  our  Future  Buddha  was  boi-n 
in  Lumbini  Grove  there  also  came  into  existence  the  mother 
of  Raliula,  and  Channa  the  courtier,  KaludSyi  the  courtier, 
Kanthaka  the  king  of  horses,  the  Great  Bo-tree,  and  the  four 
urns  full  of  treasure.  Of  these  last,  one  was  a  quarter  of  a 
league  in  extent,  another  a  half-league,  the  third  three  quar- 
tere  of  a  league,  and  the  foui'th  a  league.  These  seven  ^  are 
called  the  Connate  Ones. 

Then  the  inhabitants  of  both  cities  took  the  Future 
Buddha,  and  carried  him  to  Kapilavatthu. 


%  5.    THE  YOUNG  GOTAMID   PRINCE. 

Translated  from  the  Iniroduclion  to  the  J&taka  (i.M*'). 

On  this  same  day  the  happy  and  delighted  hosts  of  the 
Heaven  of  the  Thirty-three  held  a  celebration,  waving  their 
cloaks  and  giving  other  signs  of  joy,  because  to  king  Suddho- 
dana  in  Kapilavatthu  had  been  bom  a  son  who  should  sit  at 
the  foot  of  the  Bo-tree,  and  become  a  Buddha. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  at  that  time  that  an  ascetic  named 
Kaladevala,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  king  Suddhodana, 
and  practised  in  the  eight  stages  of  meditation,  went,  after 


1  In  making;  up  this  namher  the  Future  Ruddha  it*  to  be  coaiited 
numl>er  I,  aud  the  four  urus  of  treaaure  together  as  number  7. 
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his  daily  meal,  to  the  Heaven  of  the  Thirty-three  to  take 
his  Doon-day  rest.  And  aa  he  was  sitting  there  resting,  he 
noticed  these  gods,  and  said*  — 

"  Why  do  you  frolic  ao  joyously?    Let  me  too  know  the 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  gods,  "  it  is  because  a  son  has  been  born 
to  king  Suddhodana,  who  shall  sit  at  the  foot  of  the  Bo-tree, 
and  become  a  Buddha,  and  cause  the  Wheel  of  the  Doctrine 
to  roll;  in  him  we  shall  be  permitted  to  behold  the  infi- 
nite and  masterful  ease  of  a  Buddha,  and  shall  hear  the 
Doctrine." 

On  hearing  this,  the  ascetic  descended  from  the  world  of 
the  gods  in  haste,  and  entered  the  dwelling  of  the  king;  and 
having  seated  himself  on  the  seat  assigned  to  him,  he  said,  — 

'''•  Great  king,  1  hear  that  a  son  has  been  bom  to  you.  I 
would  see  him." 

Then  the  king  had  the  prince  magnificently  dressed,  and 
brought  in,  and  carried  up  to  do  reverence  to  the  ascetic. 
But  the  feet  of  the  Future  Buddha  turned  and  planted  them- 
selves in  the  matted  locks  of  the  ascetic.  For  in  that  birth 
there  was  no  one  worthy  of  the  Future  Buddha's  reverence; 
and  if  these  ignorant  people  had  succeeded  in  causing  the 
Future  Buddha  to  bow,  the  head  of  the  ascetic  would  have 
split  in  seven  pieces. 

"It  is  not  meet  that  I  conipa.ss  my  own  death,"  thought 
the  ascetic,  and  rase  from  his  seat,  and  with  joined  hands  did 
reverence  to  the  Future  Buddha.  And  when  the  king  had 
seen  this  wonder,  he  also  did  reverence  to  his  son. 

Now  the  ascetic  could  look  backward  into  the  past  for 
forty  world-cycles,  and  forward  into  the  future  for  forty 
world-cycles,  —  in  all,  eighty  world-cycles.  And,  noting  on 
the  person  of  the  Future  Buddha  all  the  lucky  marks  and 
characteristics,  he  began  to  reflect  and  consider  whether  or 
not  they  prophesied  his  Buddhaslxip.  And  perceiving  that 
undoubtedly  he  would  become  a  Buddha,  he  thought  to  him- 
self, "  What  a  marvellous  personage  he  is !  "  and  smiled. 

Next  he  considered  in  his  mind  whether  he  would  live  to 

him  attain  the  Buddhashlp ;  and  he  perceived  that  he  was 
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not  to  have  that  opportunity.  For  he  would  die  before  that 
time,  and  be  reborn  in  the  formless  mode  of  existence,  where 
it  would  be  out  of  the  power  of  even  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
Buddhas  to  come  and  enlighten  him.  And  he  thought,  ^^  It 
will  not  be  mine  to  behold  this  so  marvellous  a  personage 
when  he  hay  become  a  Buddha.  My  Lohs,  ala^,  will  be  great,^' 
and  wept. 

The  people  noticed  his  behavior,  and  said  to  him*  — 

"  Our  good  father  smiled  but  a  moment  ago,  and  now  has 
begun  to  weep.  Reverend  sir,  is  any  misfortune  to  hap[)en 
to  our  young  master?  " 

'•^  No  misfortune  is  to  happen  to  him.  He  will  become  a 
Buddha  without  any  manner  of  doubt." 

"Then  why  did  you  weep?" 

"I  wept  at  the  thought  of  my  own  great  loss  ;  for,  alas, 
I  am  not  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  mar\'ellous 
peraon  after  he  has  become  a  Buddha." 

Next  he  considered  in  his  mind  whether  or  not  any  of 
his  relatives  were  to  have  the  opportunity ;  and  he  saw  that 
his  sister's  child  Nalaka  was  to  have  it.  And  be  went  to  his 
sister's  house,  and  inquired,  — 

**  Where  is  your  son  Nalaka  ?  " 

**  Good  father,  he  is  in  the  house." 

"Call  him  hither." 

"  My  child/*  said  he  to  the  lad  when  he  had  come,  "  a  son 
has  been  bora  in  the  family  of  Suddhodaua  the  king,  who  is 
the  coming  Buddha.  Thirty-five  years  from  now  he  will  be- 
come a  Buddha,  and  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
him.     Retire  fi-om  the  world  this  very  day." 

And  the  child  did  so,  although  he  belonged  to  a  family 
possessing  eight  hundivd  and  seventy  millions  of  treasure ; 
for  he  thought,  "  My  uncle  would  not  lay  such  a  command 
upon  me  for  any  trifling  reason."  Sending  t-o  the  bazaar,  he 
procured  some  yellow  garments,  and  an  earthenware  bowl, 
and  cut  off  his  hair  and  his  beard,  and  put  on  the  yellow 
garments.  And  stretching  out  his  joined  hands  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Future  Buddha,  he  said»  "  I  retire  from  the  world 
to  follow  earth's  greatest  being."     Then  lie  prostrated  him- 
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self,  so  that  he  touched  the  ground  with  the  fivefold  contact. 
Having  thus  done  reverence,  he  placed  the  bowl  in  his  scrip, 
slung  the  latter  over  his  shoulder,  and  going  to  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  he  there  performed  the  duties  of  a  monk. 

And  after  the  Great  Being  had  achieved  the  absolute  and 
supreme  wisdom,  Nalaka  came  to  him,  and  had  him  prescribe 
the  Nalaka  course  of  conduct.'  Then,  returning  to  the 
Himala^'-a  Mountains,  he  attained  to  saintship,  and  adopted 
that  excellent  course.  And  keeping  alive  for  seven  months 
more,  and  l)eing  at  the  time  near  a  certain  Gold  Hill,  he 
passed  out  of  existence  by  that  Imal  extinction  in  which 
none  of  the  elements  of  being  remain. 

Now  on  the  filth  day  they  bathed  the  Future  Buddlia's 
head,  saying,  **  We  will  perform  the  rite  of  choosing  a  name 
for  liim."  And  they  prepared  the  royal  {}alace  by  anointing 
it  with  four  kinds  of  i>ei'fume8,  and  by  scattering  Dalliergia 
blossoms  and  other  flowers,  five  sorts  in  all.  And  making 
fiome  porridge  of  whole  rice-grains  boiled  in  milk,  they 
invited  one  hundred  and  ei^ht  Brahmans,  men  who  had 
mastered  the  three  Vedas.  And  having  seated  these  Bmh- 
mans  in  the  royal  palace,  and  fed  them  with  delicate  food, 
and  showed  them  every  attention,  they  asked  them  to  observe 
the  marks  and  characteiistica  of  the  Future  Buddha's  person, 
and  to  prophesy  his  fortune. 

Among  the  hundred  and  eight,  — 

270.     ''  RAma.  Dbaja,  Lakkhnna,  also  Mantl, 
Kondaf^iia.  Hhoja,  Suylma.  Sudatta, 
These  Brahmans  el^bt  were  there  with  senses  six  eubdued; 
They  from  the  magic  books  disclosed  his  fortune." 

These   eight   Brahmans  were  the  fortune-tellers,  being   the 
le*  who  had  interpreted  the  di-eam  of  the  night  of  the 


>  The  NUftka  course  of  condnct  in  ^ren  in  the  X.l1aka  Sutta  of  the 
Kutta-N' ip&ta,  and  coufliAtfl  of  a  iiumlier  of  precepts  for  leading  the  holy 

•  See  p.  43.      They  presumably  were  the  spokeKnien  for  the  sijcty* 
foQT,  aa  here  for  the  one  hundred  nml  eight. 
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conception.  Seven  of  these  raised  two  fingers  each,  and 
gave  a  double  interpretation,  saying,  '^  If  a  man  possessing 
such  marks  and  characteristics  continue  in  the  household 
life,  he  becomes  a  Universal  Monarch ;  if  he  retire  from  the 
world,  he  becomes  a  Buddha/'  Aud  then  they  set  forth  all 
the  glory  of  a  Universal  Monarch. 

But  the  youngest  of  them  all,  a  youth  whose  clan-name 
was  Kondafliia,  after  examining  the  splendid  set  of  marks 
and  characteristics  on  the  person  of  the  Future  Buddha, 
raised  only  one  finger,  and  gave  but  a  single  interpretation, 
saying,  "There  is  here  naught  to  make  him  stay  in  the  house- 
hold life.  He  will  most  undoubtedly  become  a  Buddha,  and 
remove  the  veil  of  ignorance  and  folly  from  the  world."  For 
this  KondaflHa  was  one  who  had  made  an  earnest  wish  under 
former  Btiddhas,  and  was  now  in  his  last  existence.  There- 
fore it  was  that  he  outstripped  the  other  seven  in  knowledge, 
and  saw  but  one  future ;  inasmuch  as  a  person  possessed  of 
such  marks  and  characteristics  would  never  stay  in  the  house- 
hold life,  but  would  undoubtedly  become  a  Buddha.  So  he 
raised  only  one  finger,  and  gave  that  interpretation. 

Then  the  seven  Brahmans  went  homo  and  said  to  their 
sons,  "  Children,  we  are  old ,  but  whether  we  ourselves  are 
alive  or  not  when  the  son  of  Smldhodana  the  king  shall 
attain  omniscience,  you,  at  least,  should  then  retire  from  the 
world  under  his  dispensation." 

And  after  these  seven  persons  had  lived  out  their  terra 
of  life  they  passed  away  according  to  their  deeds ;  but 
Kopd^fiS^i  being  younger,  was  still  alive  and  hale.  And 
when  the  Great  Being,  after  making  the  great  retii-ement  iii 
pursuit  of  wisdom,  had  arrived  at  Uruvela  in  his  progress 
from  place  to  place,  he  thought:  "How  pleasant  indeed 
is  this  spot!  How  suitable  for  the  struggles  of  a  young 
man  desirous  of  struggling'"  and  took  up  his  abode  there. 
Kondanna  heard  the  news  that  the  Great  Being  had  retired 
from  the  world,  and  cb'awing  near  to  the  sons  of  those  seven 
Brahmans,  he  spoke  to  them  as  follows:  — 

"  I  hear  that  prince  Siddhattha  has  retired  from  the  world. 
Now  he  will  unquestionably  become  a  Buddha,  and  if  your 
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ithers  were  alive  they  would  follow  after  him  this  very  day. 
ff  you  also  would  like  to  retire  from  the  world,  come  with 
me.  I  mean  to  follow  after  that  man  in  his  i-etii-emeut  from 
the  world." 

But  they  could  not  all  agree ;  and  three  of  them  did  not 
retire  from  the  world.  But  the  lemaining  four  did  so,  and 
made  the  Brahman  Kondaiijia  their  chief.  And  these  five 
penwDs  became  known  as  the  **  Band  of  Five  Elders." 


Then  said  the  king,  **  What  shall  my  son  see  to  make  him 
retire  from  the  world?" 

'*  The  four  signs." 

"What  four?" 

"  A  decrepit  old  man,  a  diseased  man,  a  dead  man,  and  a 
monk." 

"  From  this  time  forth,"  said  the  king,  "  let  no  such  per- 
sons be  allowed  to  come  near  my  son.  It  will  never  (^(y  for 
my  son  to  become  a  Buildha.  What  I  would  wish  to  see  is 
my  son  exercising  sovereign  rule  and  authority  over  the  four 
great  continents  and  the  two  thousand  attendant  isles,  and 
walking  through  the  heavens  surrounded  by  a  retinue  thirty- 
six  leagues  in  circumference."  And  when  he  had  so  spoken 
be  placed  guards  for  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league  in 
each  of  the  four  directions,  in  order  that  none  of  these  four 
kinds  of  men  might  come  within  sight  of  his  son. 

On  this  same  day,  also,  eighty  thousand  clansmen  assem- 
bled together  in  the  festival-tiati,  and  each  dedicated  a  son, 
saying,  — 

"  Whether  the  young  prince  Ixicome  a  Buddha  or  a  king, 
we  will  each  one  give  a  son  :  so  that  if  he  become  a  Buddha, 
he  shall  be  followed  and  surrounded  by  monks  of  the  warrior 
caste ;  and  if  he  become  a  king,  by  nobles  of  the  warrior 
caste." 

And  the  king  procured  nurses  for  the  Future  Buddha, — 
women  of  fine  figure,  and  free  from  all  blemish.  And  so  the 
Fnture  Buddha  began  to  grow,  surrounded  by  an  immense 
retinue,  and  in  great  splendor. 

Now  on  a  certain  day  the  king  celebrated  the   Sowing 


Festival,  as  it  was  called.  On  that  day  tliey  used  to  decorate 
the  whole  city,  so  that  it  looked  like  a  palace  of  the  gods^ 
and  all  the  slaves  and  other  servants  would  put  on  new 
tunics ;  and,  perfumed  and  garlanded,  they  would  assemble 
together  at  the  king's  palace,  where  a  thousand  plows  were 
yoked  for  the  royal  plowing. 

Ou  this  occasion  there  were  one  hundred  and  eight 
plows,  all  save  one  ornamented  with  silver,  as  were  also  the 
reins  for  the  oxen  and  the  cross-bara  of  the  plows.  But  the 
plow  that  was  held  by  the  king  was  ornamented  with  red 
gold,  as  also  the  honis,  the  reins,  and  the  goads  for  the 
oxen.  And  the  king  i.ssued  forth  with  a  large  retinue, 
taking  his  son  along  with  him.  And  in  the  field  where 
the  plowing  was  to  be  done  was  a  solitary  rose-apple  tree  of 
thick  foliage  and  dense  shade.  Underneath  this  tree  the 
king  had  a  couch  placed  for  the  young  prince,  and  spread 
over  his  head  a  canopy  that  was  studded  with  gold  stars  ;  and 
he  surrounded  him  with  a  screen,  and  appointed  those  that 
should  watch  by  him ;  and  then,  decked  with  all  his  orna- 
ments and  surrounded  by  his  conrtiere,  he  proceeded  to  the 
place  where  they  were  to  plow.  On  arriving  there,  the  king 
took  the  gold  plow,  and  the  courtiers  took  the  silver  plows, — 
one  hundred  and  eight  save  one,  and  the  farmers  the  other 
plows;  and  then  all^plowed  forward  and  back.  The  king 
went  from  the  hither  side  to  the  farther  side,  and  from  the 
farther  side  back  again ;  and  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of 
the  festival  was  at  its  climax. 

Now  the  nurses  who  were  sitting  about  the  Future 
Buddha  came  out  from  behind  the  screen  to  behold  the 
royal  magnificence.  And  the  Future  Buddha,  looking  hither 
and  thither  and  seeing  no  one,  arose  in  haste  and  sat  him 
down  cross-legged,  and  mastering  bis  inspirations  and  his 
expirations,  entered  on  the  first  trance.  The  nurses  de- 
layed a  little,  being  detained  by  the  abundance  of  good 
things  to  eat.  And  the  shadows  of  the  other  trees  passed 
over  to  the  east,  but  the  shadow  of  the  rose-apple  tree 
remained  steadily  circular.  Suddenly  the  nurses  remem- 
bered  that   they  had  left  their   young   master  alone ;    and 
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raising  the  screen,  they  entered  anU  saw  the  Future  Buddha 
sitting  cross-legged  on  the  couch,  and  also  noticed  the  mira- 
cle of  the  shadow.  Then  they  went  and  announced  to  the 
king,— 

"Sire,  thus  and  so  is  the  prince  sitting;  and  the  shadows 
of  the  other  trees  have  passed  over  to  the  east,  but  the 
shadow  of  the  rose-apple  tree  remains  steadily  circular."        ^ 

And  the  king  came  in  haste,  and  seeing  the  miracle,  he 
did  obeisance  to  his  sou,  saying,  '•'Tliis,  dear  child,  is  my 
second  obeisance." 

And  thus,  in  due  course,  the  Future  Buddha  attained  to 
the  age  of  sixteen  years.  And  the  king  built  three  palaces  for 
the  Future  Buddha,  suited  to  the  three  seasons,  —  one  of  nine 
stories,  anotlier  of  seven  stories,  and  another  of  tive  stories. 
And  he  provided  hira  with  forty  thousand  dancing  girls,  w 
And  the  Future  Buddha,  with  his  gayly  dressed  dancers,  was 
like  a  god  surrounded  by  hosts  of  houris ;  and  attended  by 
musical  instruments  that  sounded  of  themselves,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  great  magniticence,  he  lived,  as  the  seasons 
changed,  in  each  of  these  three  palaces.  And  the  mother  of 
Kahula  was  his  principal  queen. 

Now  while  he  was  thus  enjoying  great  splendor,  one 
day  there  arose  the  following  discussion  among  his  rela- 
tives :  — 

"Siddhattha  is  wholly  given  over  to  pleasure,  and  is  not 
training  himself  in  any  manly  art.  What  could  he  do  if  war 
were  to  occur? " 

The  king  sent  for  the  Future  Buddha,  and  said,  — 

'*  My  child,  your  relatives  are  saying  that  you  are  not 
training  youreelf,  but  are  wholly  given  over  to  pleasure. 
Kow  what  do  you  think  we  had  best  do?" 

"Sire,  I  do  not  need  to  train  nipelf.  Let  the  crier  go 
about  the  city  beating  the  drum,  to  announce  that  I  will 
show  my  proficiency.  On  the  seventh  day  from  now  I  will 
show  my  proficiency  to  my  relatives." 

The  king  did  so.  And  the  Future  Buddha  assembled  to- 
gether bowmen  that  could  shoot  like  lightning  and  at  a  hair's- 
breadth  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  f>opulace,  anr]  l>cfore  his     - 
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kinsfolk,  he  exhibited  a  twelvefold  skill,  such  oa  none  of  the 
otlier  bowmen  could  equal.  All  of  which  is  to  be  understood 
after  the  manner  related  in  the  Sarabhaaga  Biith-Story.  So 
the  assembly  of  hlis  kinsfolk  doubted  him  no  longer. 


THE  GREAT   RETIREMENT. 


Translated  from  tike  Introduction  to  the  J&taka  (i.58"). 


Now  on  a  certain  day  the  Future  Buddha  wished  to 
go  to  the  park,  and  told  his  charioteer  to  make  ready  the 
chariot.  Acconlin^ly  the  man  brought  out  a  sumptuous  and 
elegant  chariot,  and  ailorning  it  richly,  he  harnessed  to  it 
four  state-horses  of  the  Sindhava  breed,  as  white  as  the  petals 
of  the  white  lotus,  and  announced  to  the  Future  Buddha 
that  everything  was  ready.  And  the  Future  Budtlha  mounted 
the  chariot,  which  was  like  to  a  palace  of  the  gods,  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  park. 

"  The  time  for  the  enlightenment  of  prince  Siddliattlia 
di-aweth  nigh,*'  thought  the  gods ;  "  we  must  show  him  a 
sign: "  and  they  changed  one  of  their  number  into  a  decrepit 
old  man,  broken-toothed,  gray-haired,  crooked  and  bent  of 
body,  leaning  on  a  staff,  and  trembling,  and  showed  Iiim  to 
the  Future  Buddha^  but  so  that  only  he  and  the  charioteer 
saw  him.  ^ 

Then  said  the  Future  Buddha  to  the  charioteer,  in  the 
manner  related  in  the  Mahapadiina, — 

"  Friend,  pray,  who  is  this  man  ?  Even  his  hair  is  not 
like  that  of  other  men."  And  when  he  heard  the  answer,  he 
said,  "Shame  on  birth,  since  to  every  one  that  is  born  old  age 
must  come."  And  agitated  in  heart,  he  thereupon  returned 
and  ascended  his  palace. 

"  Why  has  my  son  returned  so  quickly  ? "  asked  the 
king. 

*''Sire,  he  has  seen  an  old  man,"  was  the  reply;   "and 
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because  lie  has  seen  an  old  man,  he  is  about  to  retire  fmm 
the  world." 

"  Do  you  want  to  kill  me,  that  you  say  such  things  ? 

Quickly  get  ready  some  plays  to  be  performed   before  my 

:Bon.     I£  we  can  but  get  him  to  enjoying  pleasure,  he  will 

loease  to  think  of  retiring  from  the  world."     Then  the  king 

extended  the  guard  to  half  a  league  in  each  direction. 

Again,  on  a  certain  tlay,  as  the  Future  Buddha  was  going 
to  the  park,  he  saw  a  diseased  man  whom  the  gods  luid  fash- 
ioned; and  having  again  made  inquiry,  he  returned,  agitated 
in  heart,  and  ascended  his  palace. 

And  the  king  made  the  same  inquiry  and  gave  the  same 
orders  as  before ;  and  again  extending  the  guard,  placed  them 
for  three  quarters  of  a  league  around. 

And  again  on  a  certain  day,  as  the  Future  Buddha  was 
going  to  the  park,  he  saw  a  dead  man  whom  the  gods  had 
fashioned ;  and  having  again  made  inquiry,  he  returned,  agi- 
tated in  heart,  and  ascended  his  palace. 

And  the  king  made  the  same  inquiry  and  gave  the  same 
orders  as  before;  and  again  extending  the  guard,  placed 
them  for  a  league  around. 

And  again  on  a  certain  day,  as  the  Future  Buddha  was 
going  to  the  park,  he  saw  a  monk,  carefully  and  decently 
clad,  whom  the  gods  had  fashioned ;  and  he  asked  his  char- 
ioteer, "  Pmy,  who  is  this  man  ?  " 

Now  although  there  was  no  Buddha  in  the  world,  and 
the  charioteer  had  no  knowledge  of  either  monks  or  their 
good  qualities,  yet  by  the  jxiwer  of  the  go^ls  he  was  inspired 
to  say,  **Sire,  this  is  one  who  has  retired  from  the  world;" 
and  he  thereupon  proceeded  hi  snimd  the  praises  of  retire- 
ment from  the  world.  The  thought  of  retiring  from  the 
world  was  a  pleasing  one  to  the  Future  Buddha,  and  this 
day  he  went  on  until  he  came  to  the  park.  The  repeaters  of 
the  Digha,'  however,  say  that  he  went  to  the  park  after 
having  seen  all  the  Four  Signs  on  one  and  the  same  day. 

When  he  had  disported  himself  there  throughout  the  day, 
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and  had  bathed  in  the  royal  pleasure-tank,  he  went  at  sunset 
and  sat  down  on  the  royal  res  ting-stone  with  the  intention  of 
adorning  liimself.  Then  gathered  around  him  his  attendants 
with  divei"se-colored  cloths,  many  kinds  and  styles  of  orna- 
ments, and  with  garlands,  perfumes,  and  ointments.  At  that 
insUint  the  throne  on  which  Sakka  was  sitting  grew  hot 
And  Sakka,  considering  who  it  could  be  that  was  desirous  of 
dislodging  him,  perceived  that  it  was  the  time  of  the  adorn- 
ment of  a  Future  Buddlia.  And  addressing  Vissakarama,  he 
said, — 

"My  good  Vissakamina,  to-night,  in  the  middle  watch, 
prince  Siddhattha  will  go  forth  on  the  Great  Retirement, 
and  this  is  liis  last  adorning  of  himself.  Go  to  the  park,  and 
adorn  that  eminent  man  with  celestial  ornaments." 

"Very  well,'*  said  Vissakamma,  in  assent;  and  came  on 
the  instant,  by  liis  superhuman  power,  into  the  presence  of 
the  Future  Buddha.  And  assuming  the  guise  of  a  barl)er,  he 
took  from  the  real  barber  tlie  turUm-cloth,  and  began  to  wind 
it  round  the  Future  Buddha's  head ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
Future  Buddha  felt  the  touch  of  his  hand,  he  knew  that  it 
was  no  man,  but  a  god. 

Now  once  round  his  head  took  up  a  thousand  cloths,  and 
the  fold  was  like  to  a  circlet  of  precious  stones  ;  the  second 
time  round  took  another  thousand  cloths,  and  so  on,  until 
ten  times  round  had  taken  up  ten  thousand  cloths.  Now  let 
no  one  think,  "  How  was  it  possible  to  use  so  many  cloth.*? 
on  one  small  head?"  for  the  very  largest  of  them  all  had 
only  the  size  of  a  aama-creeper  blossom,  and  the  others  that 
of  kutumbaka  flowers.  Thus  the  Future  Buddha's  head 
resemble<l  a  kuyyaka  blossom  twisted  about  with  lotus 
tUaments. 

And  having  adorned  himself  with  great  richness, — while 
adepts  in  different  kimh*  of  tal>ors  and  tom-toms  were  show- 
ing their  skill,  and  Braluuaus  with  cries  of  victory  and  joy, 
and  bards  and  poeta  with  propitious  words  and  shouts  of 
praise  saluted  him,  —  he  mounted  his  superbly  decorated 
chariot. 

At  this  juncture,  Suddhoduaa  the  king,  having  heard  that 
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the  mother  of  Rfihula  had  brought  forth  a  son,  sent  a  messen- 
ger, saying,  *'  Announce  the  glad  news  to  my  son." 

On  bearing  the  message,  the  Future  Buddha  said,  '^  An 
impediment  [rahula]  has  been  bom;  a  fetter  has  been 
bom." 

"What  did  my  son  say?"  questioned  the  king;  and 
when  he  had  heard  the  answer,  he  said,  "  My  grandson's 
name  sliall  be  prince  Raliula  from  this  ven^*  day.** 

But  the  Future  Buddha  in  his  splendid  chariot  entered 
the  city  with  a  pomp  and  magnificence  of  glory  that  enrap- 
tured all  minds.  At  the  same  moment  Kisa  Gotanu.  a  vir- 
gin of  the  warrior  caste,  ascended  to  the  rtiof  of  her  i»alace, 
and  beheld  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  the  Future  Budilha,  as 
he  circumambulated  the  city ;  and  in  her  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction at  the  sight,  she  burst  forth  into  this  song  of  joy :  — 

271.     **  Full  happy  now  that  mother  is, 
Fall  happy  now  that  father  is, 
Full  happy  now  that  woman  is, 
Who  owns  tbiB  lord  so  glorious !  '* 


On  hearing  this,  the  Future  Buddha  thought,  "In  be- 
holding a  handsome  figure  the  heart  of  a  mother  attains 
Nir^^ana,  the  heart  of  a  father  attains  Nirvana,  the  heart  of 
wife  attains  Nirvana.  This  is  what  she  says.  But  wherein 
^does  Nirvana  connist?"  And  to  him,  whose  min*l  was  al- 
ready averse  to  passion,  the  answer  came :  "  When  the  fire 
of  lust  is  extinct,  that  is  Nirvana;  when  the  fii^es  of  hatred 
and  infatuation  are  extinct,  that  is  Nirvana;  when  pride, 
false  belief,  and  all  other  passions  and  torments  are  extinct, 
that  is  Nirvana.  She  has  tjiught  me  a  good  lenson.  Certainly, 
Nirvana  is  what  I  am  looking  for.  It  behooves  me  this  very 
•day  to  quit  the  household  life,  and  to  retire  from  the  world  in 
que^st  of  Nirvana.'   I  will  send  this  lady  a  teacher*8  fee.'*   And 


1  The  Future  BuilJlm  puna  upou  the  word  **  happy  "  in  KisL  Gotami*a 
vereea.  The  word  in  Pftti  is  niMufa,  and  ifi  in  form  a  post  passive  partici 
pte  of  a  verb  which  perhaps  does  not  occur  in  Pfcli  in  any  finite  fomi,  but 
which  appears  in  SaiiHkrit  as  nirvr.  Now  \\\fixv.  is  a  Pili  verb  of  which 
the  third  penou  siugul&r  preseuL  indicative  is  nibbajfati^  and  from  thit 
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loosening  from  his  neck  a  pearl  necklace  worth  a  hundivd 
thousand  pieces  of  money,  he  sent  it  to  Kisa  Gotami.  And 
great  was  her  satisfaction  at  this,  for  she  thought,  "  Prince 
Siddhattha  has  fallen  in  love  with  me,  and  has  sent  me  a 
present." 

And  the  Future  Buddha  entered  liis  palace  in  gi*eat  splen- 
dor, and  lay  on  his  couch  of  state.  And  sti-aiglitway  richly 
dressed  women,  skilled  in  all  manner  of  dance  and  song,  and 
beautiful  as  celestial  nymphs,  gathered  al>out  him  with  all 
kinds  of  musical  instruments,  and  with  dance,  song,  and 
music  they  endeavored  to  please  him.  But  the  Future 
Buddha's  aversion  to  passion  did  not  allow  him  to  tike  pleas- 
ure in  the  spectacle,  and  he  fell  into  a  brief  slumber.  And 
the  women,  exclaiming,  "  He  for  whose  sake  we  should  per- 
form has  fallen  asleep.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  weary  ourselves 
any  longer?"  tlirow  their  various  instruments  on  the  ground, 
and  lay  down.  And  the  lamps  fed  with  sweet-smelling  oil 
continued  to  burn.  And  the  Future  Buddlia  awoke,  and 
seating  himself  cross-legged  on  his  couchi  perceived  these 
women  lying  asleep,  with  their  musical  instruments  scattered 
about  them  on  the  floor, — ^some  with  their  bodies  wet  with 
trickling  phlegm  and  spittle;  some  grinding  their  teeth,  and 
muttering  and  talking  in  their  sleep;  some  with  theirmouths 
o}>en  ;  and  some  with  their  dress  fallen  apart  so  as  plainly  to 


verb  is  foriDod  the  verbal  noun  niMdna  (Sanskrit,  iVirrano).  Nibhula 
ie  constantly  made  to  do  duty  as  past  passive  participle  to  this  verb,  so 
that  what  would  be  the  trne  form  (nibhata)  is  never  found.  The  Futiu« 
Iluddlia  therefore  puiiit  when  he  pretendi*  that  Kisl  (^taint  won  using 
nibbuta  as  the  participle  of  nibbdyali,  and  was  urging  liim  to  Nirvana. 

The  verb  nibbHt/nti  means  "  to  he  extinguished/'  as  the  flame  of  a 
candle;  and,  when  used  as  a  metaphysical  term,  refers  to  the  fires  of 
lust,  desire,  etc.  And  as  when  fire  is  estinguished  coolnens  results  (a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  in  a  hot  climate  like  India),  the 
verb  acquires  the  fuHher  meaning  of  "be  assuagi'd/*  "become  happy." 
And  in  like  manner  the  verbal  noun  Kirvana  (In  PSli  ntfthdna),  meaning 
both  literally  and  metaphorically  "becoming  extinguished/*  comes  to 
stand  for  the  gummum  bonum. 

I  add  a  retranslation  of  the  passage,  to  show  the  punning  mean- 
ings given  by  the  Future  Buddha  to  the  words,  mbbuta,  nibbdifaii,  and 
Nirvana :  — 
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disclose  their  loathsome  nakeduess.  This  great  alteration  in 
their  appearance  still  further  increased  his  aversion  for  sen- 
sual pleasures.  To  him  that  magnilicent  apartment,  as  si>len- 
did  as  the  palace  of  Sakka^  began  to  seem  like  a  cemetery 
filled  with  dead  bodies  impale<l  and  left  to  rot;  and  the  three 
modea  of  existence  appeared  like  hoixses  all  ablaze.  And 
breathing  forth  the  solemn  uttei-ance,  "  How  oppressive  and 
stifling  is  it  all !  '*  his  mind  turned  ardently  to  retiring  from 
the  world.  "It  behooves  me  to  go  forth  on  the  Great  Re- 
tirement this  very  day,"  said  he ;  and  he  arose  from  his  couch, 
and  coming  near  the  door,  called  out,  —  ^ 

•* Who's  there?" 

•*  Master,  it  is  I,  Channa,**  replied  the  courtier  who  had 
been  sleeping  with  liis  head  on  the  thresliold.' 

**  I  wish  to  go  forth  on  the  Great  Ketirement  today. 
Saddle  a  horse  for  me." 

"  Yes,  sire."     And  taking  saddle  and  bridle  wiU»  him,  the 

toourtier  started  for  the  stable.     There,  by  the  light  of  lamps 

Fed  with  sweet-smelling  oils,  he  [>erceived  the  mighty  steed 

Kanthaka  in  his  pleasant  quarters,  under  a  canopy  of  cloth 

beautified  with  a  pattern  of  jasmine  flowers.     *'  ITils  is  the 


"  Ninaoa  hath  tli&t  mother  gain«d, 
Nirvana  hath  that  father  gained, 
Niraun  hath  tliat  woman  ^aioed, 
Who  oirtui  thU  lord  so  glvriotif ! " 

Oo  hearing  this,  tlic  Future  Biiddlia  thought,  "In  liebolding  a  hand- 
Bome  form  the  heart  of  a  tnnth«r  is  maiie  happy  (nibbdt/att),  the  heart  of 
ft  father  i«  made  happy,  the  heart  of  a  wife  is  made  happy.  This  is  what 
she  says.  But  whRrein  doe«  happinew  (nibhuta}  consist  V"  And  to  hiiii 
whose  mind  was  already  averse  to  passion,  the  answer  came :  "  ^\^len 
the  fire  of  lust  is  awuaged  (mhbuta),  that  is  liappiness  (fiiWw/a) ;  wh**ii 
the  fires  of  hatred  and  infatuation  arc  assuaged,  that  is  happiness;  when 
prid^  false  belief,  and  all  other  possions  and  torin«Mita  are  aaauaged,  that 
la  happiness.  She  has  t-aught  me  a  good  lesson.  Certainly,  happiness 
i^Xirvana)  ia  what  I  am  looking  for.  It  Iwhooves  me  this  very  day  to  quit 
t]ie  household  life  and  to  retire  from  the  world  in  quest  of  happiness. 
I  will  send  this  lady  a  teacher's  fee.** 

>  In  India  it  is  customary  to  hang  doors  at  the  height  of  about  two 
feel  from  the  ground  for  the  sake  of  coolness  and  ventilation.  The  thresh- 
old ia  thus  exposed  even  when  the  door  is  shut. 
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one  for  me  to  saddle  to-day,"  thought  he;  and  he  saddled 
Kanthaka. 

**  He  is  drawing  the  girth  very  tight,'*  thought  Kanthaka, 
whilst  he  was  being  saddled ;  *^  it  is  not  at  all  as  on  other 
days,  when  I  am  saddled  for  rides  in  the  park  and  the  like. 
It  must  be  that  to-day  m}'  master  wishes  to  issue  forth  on  the 
Great  Retirement."  And  in  his  delight  he  neighed  a  loud 
neigh.  And  that  neigh  would  have  spread  tlirough  the 
whole  town,  had  not  the  gods  stopped  the  sound,  and  suffered 
no  one  to  hear  it. 

Now  the  Future  Buddha,  after  he  had  sent  Channa  on 
his  errand,  thought  to  himself^  "  I  will  take  just  one  look  at 
my  son ;  "  and,  rising  from  the  couch  on  wliich  he  was  sit- 
ting, he  went  to  the  suite  of  apartments  occupied  by  the 
mother  of  Rahula,  and  opened  the  door  of  her  chamber. 
Witliin  tlie  chamber  was  burning  a  lamp  fed  with  sweet- 
amelling  oil,  and  the  mother  of  Kahula  lay  sleeping  on  a 
couch  strewn  deep  with  jasmine  and  other  flowei's,  her  hand 
resting  on  the  head  of  her  son.  When  tlie  Future  Buddha 
reached  the  threshold,  he  paused,  and  gazed  at  the  two  from 
where  he  stood. 

'*  If  I  were  to  raise  my  wife's  hand  from  off  the  child's 
head,  and  take  him  up,  she  would  awake,  and  thus  prevent  my 
departure.  I  will  first  become  a  Buddha,  ami  then  come  Imck 
and  see  my  son."     So  saying,  he  descended  from  the  palace. 

Now  that  which  is  said  in  the  Jataka  Cominentarj',  "  At  that 
time  Rahula  was  seven  tlays  old,"  is  not  found  in  the  other  com- 
mentaries.  Therefore  the  account  above  given  is  to  be  accepted. 

When  the  Future  Buddlia  had  thus  descended  from  the 
palace,  he  came  near  to  his  horse,  and  said,  — 

"My  dear  Kanthaka,  save  me  now  this  one  night;  and 
then,  when  thanks  to  you  I  liave  become  a  Buddha,  I  will 
save  the  world  of  gods  and  men."  And  thereupon  he  vaulted 
upon  Kanthaka's  back. 

Now  Kanthaka  was  eighteen  cubits  long  from  his  neck  to 
his  tail,  and  of  corresponding  height;  he  was  strong  and 
swift,  and  white  all  over  like  a  polished  conch-shell.  If  he 
neighed  or  stamped,  the  sound  was  so   loud  as  to  spread 
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through  the  whole  city;  therefore  the  gods  exerted  their 
power,  and  muffled  the  sound  of  his  neighing,  so  that  no  one 
heard  it;  and  at  every  step  he  took  they  placed  the  palms  of 
their  hands  under  his  feet. 

The  Future  Budtlha  rode  on  the  mighty  back  of  the 
mighty  steed,  made  Channa  hold  on  by  the  tail,  and  so 
arrived  at  midnight  at  the  great  gate  of  the  city. 

Now  the  king,  in  order  that  the  Future  Buddlia  should 
not  at  any  time  go  out  of  the  city  without  his  knowledge, 
had  caused  each  of  the  two  leaves  of  the  gate  to  be  made  so 
heavy  as  to  need  a  tliousand  men  to  move  it.  But  the  Future 
Buddha  had  a  vigor  and  a  strength  that  wiis  equal,  when 
reckoned  in  elephaut-power,  to  the  strength  of  ten  thousand 
million  elephants,  and,  reckoned  in  man-power,  to  the  strength 
of  a  hundred  thousand  million  men. 

**  If/*  thought  he,  '^  the  gate  does  not  open,  I  will  straightr 
way  grip  tight  hold  of  Kanthaka  with  my  thighs,  and,  seated 
as  1  am  on  Kanthaka's  back,  and  with  Channa  holding  on 
by  the  tail,  I  will  leap  up  and  carry  them  both  with  me  over 
the  wall,  although  its  height  be  eighteen  cubits." 

"If,"  thought  Channa,  ^^tho  gate  is  not  opened,  T  will 
place  my  master  on  my  shoulder,  and  tucking  Kanthaka 
under  my  arm  by  passing  my  right  hand  round  him  and 
under  his  Ix'lly,  I  will  leap  up  and  carry  them  both  with  me 
over  the  wall." 

"If,"  thought  Kanthaka,  "the  gate  is  not  opened,  with 
my  master  seated  as  he  is  on  my  back,  and  with  Channa 
holding  on  by  my  tail,  I  will  leap  up  and  carry  them  both 
with  me  over  the  wall." 

Now  if  the  gate  had  not  opened,  verily  one  or  another  of 
these  three  persons  would  have  accomplLshed  that  whereof  he 
thought ;  but  the  divinity  that  inhabited  the  gate  opened  it 
for  them. 

At  this  moment  came  MSra,*  with  the  intention  of  per- 


>  The  Baddhiats  recognize  no  real  devil.  Mira,  the  ruler  of  the 
sixth  and  highest  heaven  of  sensual  pleasure,  approaches  the  nearest 
to  niir  Sotjui.  He  stands  for  the  pleasoret  of  sense,  and  hence  is  The 
Buddha's  oatural  enemy. 
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suading  the  Future  Buddha  to  turn  back ;  and  gUnding  in 
the  air,  he  said,  — 

"  Sir,  go  not  forth !  For  on  the  seventh  day  from  now 
the  wheel  of  emjnre  will  appear  to  yo^i^  and  you  shall  rule 
over  the  four  great  continents  and  their  two  thousand  attend- 
ant isles.     Sir,  turn  back  I  '* 

"Who  are  you?" 

"  I  am  Vaaavatti." 

"  Mara,  I  knew  that  the  wheel  of  empire  was  on  the 
point  of  appearing  to  rae ;  but  I  do  not  wish  for  sovereignty. 
I  am  about  to  cause  the  ten  thousand  worlds  to  thunder  with 
my  becoming  a  Buddha." 

"I  shall  catch  you,"  thought  Mara,  ''the  very  first  time 
you  have  a  lustful,  malicious,  or  unkind  thought."  And, 
like  an  ever-present  shadow,  he  followed  after,  ever  on  Uie 
watch  for  some  slip. 

Thus  the  Future  Buddha,  casting  away  with  indifference 
a  universal  sovereignty  already  in  his  grasp,  —  sx'^^^^'^S  ^^  ^^^ 
as  if  it  were  but  phlegm,  —  departed  from  the  city  in  great 
splendor  on  the  full-moon  day  of  the  month  Asalhi,'  when 
the  moon  was  in  Libra.  And  when  he  had  gone  out  from 
the  city,  he  liecame  desirous  of  looking  back  at  it ;  but  no 
sooner  had  the  thought  arisen  in  his  mind,  than  the  broad 
earth,  seeming  to  fear  lest  the  Great  Being  might  neglect  to 
perfonn  the  act  of  looking  back,  split  and  turned  round  Hke 
a  potter*s  wheel.'  When  the  Future  Buddlia  had  stood  a 
while  facing  the  city  and  gazing  upon  it,  and  ha<l  indicated 
in  that  place  the  s[k>1  for  the  *' Shrine  of  the  Turning  Back  of 
Kanthaka,"  he  turned  Kanthaka  in  the  direction  in  which  he 
meant  to  go,  and  proceeded  on  hie  way  in  great  honor  and 
exceeding  glory. 

For  they  say  the  deities  bore  sixty  thousand  torches  in 
front  of  him,  and  sixty  thousand  behind   liim,  and  sixty 


>  About  the  first  of  July. 

*  I  think  the  conception  here  is  that  &  round  portion  of  the  earth, 
on  which  the  Future  Buddha  stood,  turned  around  like  n  modem  mil- 
road  turn-table,  thus  detaching  itself  from  the  rest  and  turning  the 
Future  Buddha  with  it. 
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thousand  on  the  right  hand,  and  sixty  thousand  on  the  left 
hand.  Other  deities,  standing  on  the  rim  of  the  world,  bore 
torches  past  all  numbering ;  and  still  other  deities,  as  well  as 
serpents  and  birds,  accompanied  him,  and  did  him  homage 
with  heavenly  perfumes,  garlands,  sandal-wood  powder,  and 
incense.  And  the  sky  was  as  full  of  coral  dowers  as  it  is  of 
pouring  u^ter  at  the  height  of  the  rainy  season.  Celestial 
choruses  were  heard ;  and  on  everj'  side  bands  of  music 
played,  some  of  eight  instruments,  and  some  of  sixty,  — 
sixty-eight  hundred  thousand  instruments  in  all.  It  was 
I  when  the  storm-clouds  thunder  on  the  sea,  or  when  the 
aocean  roars  against  the  Yugaudliara  rocks. 

Advancing  in  this  glor)%  the  Future  Buddha  in  one  night 
passed  through  three  kingdoms,  and  at  the  end  of  thirty 
leagues  he  came  to  the  river  named  Anoma. 

But  was  this  as  far  as  the  horse  could  go?  Certainly  not. 
For  he  was  able  to  travel  round  the  world  from  end  to  end, 
as  it  were  round  the  rim  of  a  wheel  lying  on  its  hub,  and  yet 
pet  back  before  break  fiist  and  eat  the  food  prepared  for  him. 
But  on  this  occasion  the  fragmnt  garlands  and  other  offer- 
ings which  the  gods  and  the  serpents  and  the  birds  threw 
down  upon  him  from  the  sky  buried  him  up  to  liis  haunches; 
and  as  he  was  obliged  to  drag  his  body  and  cut  his  way 
through  the  tangled  mass,  he  was  greatly  delayed.  Hence 
it  was  that  he  ^-ent  only  thirty  leagues. 

And  the  Future  Buddha,  stojiping  on  the  river-bank,  said 
to  Channa,  — 

'*  What  Ls  the  name  of  this  river?  " 

"Sire,  its  name  is  Anoma  [Illustrious]." 

"  And  my  retirement  from  the  world  shall  also  be  called 
Anoma,"  replied  the  Future  Buddha.  Saying  tliia,  he  gave 
the  signal  to  his  horse  with  his  heel ;  and  tbe  horse  sj^rang 
over  the  river,  which  had  a  breadth  of  eight  usabhas,*  and 
landed  on  the  opposite  bank.  And  the  Future  Buddha,  dis- 
mounting and  stantUng  on  the  sandy  beach  that  stretched 
away  like  a  sheet  of  silver,  said  to  Channa,  — 


1  An  usabha  is  140  cubita. 
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"  My  good  Chanua,  take  these  ornaments  and  Kanthaka 
and  go  home.     I  am  about  to  retire  from  the  world." 

**  Sire,  I  abo  will  retire  from  the  world." 

Tliree  times  the  Future  Buddha  refuHed  him,  saying,  "It 
is  not  for  you  to  retire  from  the  world.  Go  now  I "  and 
made  him  take  the  ornaments  and  Kanthaka. 

Next  Tie  thought,  *'  These  locks  of  mine  are  not  suited  to 
a  monk ;  but  there  is  no  one  fit  to  cut  the  hair  of  a  Future 
Buddha.  Therefore  I  will  cut  them  off  myself  with  ray 
sword."  And  grasping  a  simitar  with  his  right  haniU  he 
seized  his  to|>-knot  with  his  left  hand,  and  cut  it  off,  together 
%nth  the  diadem.  His  hivir  thus  became  two  tinger-breadtlis 
in  length,  and  curling  to  the  right,  lay  close  to  his  head.  As 
long  as  he  lived  it  remained  of  that  length,  and  the  beard 
waa  proportionate.  And  never  again  did  he  have  to  cat 
either  hair  or  beard. 

Then  the  Futui-e  Buddha  seized  hold  of  his  top-knot  and 
diadem,  and  threw  them  into  the  air,  saying,  — 

"  If  I  am  to  become  a  Buddha,  let  them  stay  in  the  sky ; 
but  if  not,  let  them  fall  to  the  ground." 

The  top-knot  and  jewelled  turban  mounted  for  a  distance 
of  a  league  into  the  air,  and  there  came  to  a  stop.  And 
Sukka,  the  king  of  the  gods,  perceiving  them  with  his  divine 
eye,  received  them  in  an  appropriate  jewelled  casket,  and 
established  it  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Thirty-three  as  the 
"Shrine  of  the  Diadem." 


272.     •*  His  hair  he  cut,  ao  sweet  with  many  pleasant  scents, 

This  Chief  of  Men,  and  high  impelled  it  toivarda  the  sky; 
And  there  god  Vitsava,  the  gixl  witb  thouaaud  eyes, 
In  golden  casket  caught  it,  bowing  low  his  head." 

Again  the  Future  Buddha  thought,  "  These  garments  of 
mine,  made  of  Benares  cloth,  are  not  suited  to  a  monk." 

Now  the  Maha-Brahma  god,  Ghatikara,  who  had  been  a 
friend  of  his  in  the  time  of  the  Buddha  Kassapa,  and  whose 
affection  for  him  had  not  grown  old  in  the  long  interval 
since  that  Buddlia,  thought  to  himself, — 

"To-day  my  friend  has  gone  forth  on  the  Great  Retire- 
ment     I  will  bring  him  the  requisites  of  a  monk." 
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273.     **  Robes,  three  in  all,  the  bowl  for  alma, 
The  razor,  needle,  and  the  belt. 
And  water-titrainer,  —  just  these  eight 
Are  needed  by  th'  ecstatic  monk." 

Taking  the  above  eight  reqimites  of  a  monk,  he  gave  them 
to  him. 

When  the  Futiire  Buddlia  had  put  on  this  most  excellent 
vesture,  the  symbol  of  saiutship  and  of  retirement  from  the 
world,  he  diamiiised  Channa,  saying,  — 

"  Channa,  go  tell  my  father  and  my  mother  from  me  that 
I  am  well." 

And  Channa  did  obeisance  to  the  Future  Buddha ;  and 
keeping  his  right  side  towards  Iiim,  he  departed. 

Rut  Kanthaka,  who  had  stood  listening  to  the  Future 
Buddlia  while  he  was  conferring  with  Channa,  was  unable  to 
bear  his  grief  at  the  thought,  **  I  shall  never  see  my  master 
any  more."  And  as  he  passed  out  of  sight,  his  heart  burst, 
and  he  died,  and  was  rebnm  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Thirty- 
three  as  the  god  Kanthaka. 

At  fii^t  the  grief  of  Channa  had  been  but  single ;  but 
now  he  was  oppressed  with  a  second  sorrow  in  the  death  of 
Kanthaka,  and  came  weeping  and  wailiug  to  the  city. 


57.    THE  GREAT   STRUGGLE. 

Translated  from  the  Introduction  to  the  Jitaka  (1.65*).      ' 

Now  the  Future  Buddha,  having  thus  retired  from  the 
world,  —  in  that  i)lafie  there  wna  a  mango-grove  named  Anu- 
piyTi,  and  here  he  first  sj>eut  a  week  in  the  joy  of  having 
retired  from  the  world, — in  one  day  went  on  foot  to  Rajagaha, 
a  distance  of  thirty  leagues,  and  entering  the  city,  he  begged 
for  food  from  house  to  house  without  passing  any  by.  By  the 
heauty  of  the  Future  Buddha,  the  whole  city  was  thrown  into 
a  commotion,  like  that  into  wliich  Rajagaha  was  thrown  by 
the  entrance  of  Dhanapolaka,  or  like  that  into  wliich  the 
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heavenly  city  was  thrown  by  the  entrance  of  the  chief  of  the 
Titans. 

Then  ran  the  king's  men  to  the  palace,  and  made  an- 
nouncement, — 

*■  Sire,  there  is  a  being  of  such  and  such  appearance  going 
about  the  city  begging  for  food.  Whether  he  be  a  god,  or  a 
man,  or  a  serpent,  or  a  bird,  we  do  not  know/* 

Then  the  king,  standing  on  the  roof  of  liis  palace,  and 
thence  beholding  the  Great  Being,  became  amazed  and 
astonished,  and  commanded  his  men,  — 

'*  Look  ye  now!  Go  and  investigate  this!  If  this  per- 
son 1>e  not  a  man,  he  will  vanish  from  sight  as  soon  as  he 
leaves  the  city  ;  if,  namely,  he  be  a  god,  he  will  depart  by  way 
of  the  air  ;  if  a  serpent,  he  will  sink  into  the  ground-  But  if 
he  be  a  human  being,  he  will  eat  the  food  he  has  obtained  in 
alms." 

Now  the  Great  Being,  after  collecting  a  number  of  scraps, 
sufficient,  as  he  judged,  for  liis  sustenance,  left  the  city  by 
the  same  gate  he  had  entered,  and  sitting  down  with  his  face 
to  the  east,  in  the  shade  of  Pandava  rock,  he  attempted  to 
eat  his  meal.  But  his  stomach  turned,  and  he  felt  as  if  his 
inwards  were  on  the  point  of  coming  out  by  his  mouth. 
Thereupon,  in  the  riiitlst  of  liis  distress  at  that  repulsive  food, 
—  for  in  that  existence  he  had  never  before  so  much  as  seen 
such  fare,  — he  began  to  admonish  himself,  saying,  "Siddhat- 
tha.  although  you  were  born  into  a  family  having  plenty  to 
eat  and  drink,  into  a  station  in  life  where  you  lived  on  fra- 
grant third  season's  rice^  with  various  sauces  of  the  finest 
flavors,  yet  when  you  saw  a  monk  clad  in  garments  taken 
from  the  rubbish  hea[>,  you  exclaimed,  *  Oh,  when  shall  I  be 
like  liim,  and  eat  food  which  I  have  begged  ?  Will  that  time 
ever  come?'     And  then  you  retired  from  the  world.     And 

'  A  gftmient  new,  a  new-built  house, 
A  new  umbrella,  and  a  hridc,  — 
The  new  is  gc>od;  hut  long-kept  rice 
And  long-kept  servantd«  men  do  praise. 

From  the  Sanakrit  of  tiM  NitifraJipa.  15,  aa  girea  bj  Bohtlingk, 
Indiscke  Spriiche,  3410. 
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now  that  you  have  your  wish,  and  have  renounced  all,  what, 
pray,  is  tliis  you  are  doing  ?  "  Wlien  he  Imd  thus  admonished 
tiiniself,  his  disgust  subsided,  and  he  ate  his  meal. 

Then  the  king's  men  went  and  announced  to  the  king 
what  they  had  seen.  And  the  king,  on  heaiing  the  report  of 
the  messengers,  issued  hastily  from  the  cit^',  and  approaching 
the  Future  Buddlia.  and  being  pleased  with  hia  deportment, 
he  tendered  him  all  hia  kingly  glory. 

"  Great  king,"  replied  the  Future  Buddha,  '*  I  do  not  seek 
for  the  gratification  of  my  senses  or  my  passions,  but  have 
retired  from  the  world  for  the  sake  of  the  supreme  and  abso- 
lute enlightenment." 

**  Veiily,"  said  the  king,  when  his  repeated  offers  had  all 
been  refused,  "  you  are  sure  to  become  a  Buddha ;  but  when 
that  hap{>ens,  your  first  journey  must  be  to  my  kingdom." 

The  above  is  an  abridgment,  but  the  full  account,  begin- 
ning "with  the  lines,  — 

*'  T  sing  the  man  of  insight  keen, 
And  his  retirement  from  the  world," 

can  be  found  by  referring  to  the  "  Discourse  on  Ketirement 
from  the  World,"  and  its  commentary. 

Then  the  Future  Buddha,  having  made  the  king  the 
required  promise,  proceeded  on  his  way  ;  and  coming  to  Alara 
Kalama  and  Uddaka,  the  disciple  of  Rama,  he  acquii-ed  from 
them  the  eight  stages  of  meditation.  But  becoming  con- 
vinced that  they  did  not  lead  to  enlightenment,'  he  ceased  to 
practise  them.  And  being  desirous  of  making  the  Great 
Struggle,  80  as  to  show  the  world  of  gods  and  men  hia 
fortitude  and  heroism,  he  went  to  Uruvela,  and  saying, 
**  Truly,  delightful  is  this  spot,"  he  there  took  up  his  abode, 
and  began  the  Great  Struggle. 

And  those  five  persons,  Kondaflfia  and  the  others,*  who 
since  tlieir  retirement  from  the  world,  were  wandering  about 
for  alms  through  villages,  market-towns,  and  royal  citios, 
here  met  with  the   Futxire   Buddha.     And  during  the  six 


>  See  page*  S34-S. 


*  See  pages  62-3. 
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years  of  the  Great  Stniggit,  tkey  B\vt;|jt  Lis  cell,  and  did  all 
manner  of  service  fur  him,  and  kept  constauLly  at  his  beck 
and  call,  all  the  time  saying,  "•*•  Now  he  will  become  a  Buddha, 
now  he  will  become  a  Buddha." 

And  the  Future  Buddha,  thinking,"!  will  carry  auster- 
ity to  the  uttermost,"  tried  various  plansj  such  as  living  on  one 
sesamum  seed  or  on  one  grain  of  rice  a  day,  and  even  ceased 
taking  nourishment  altogether,  and  moreover  rebuffed  the 
gods  when  they  came  and  attempted  to  infuse  nourishment 
throug-h  the  pores  of  his  skin.  By  this  lack  of  nouiishm*i,nt 
his  body  l>ecame  emaciated  to  the  last  degree,  and  lost  it£ 
golden  color,  and  became  black,  and  his  thiity-two  physical 
characteristics  as  a  great  l?eing  became  obscured.  Now,  one 
day,  as  he  was  deep  in  a  trance  of  suppressed  breatliing,  he 
was  attacked  by  violent  pains,  and  fell  senseless  to  the 
ground,  at  one  end  of  his  walking-place. 

And  certain  of  the  deities  said,  "The  monk  Gotama  is 
dead;"  but  others  said,  "  This  is  a  practice  of  the  saints." 
Then  those  who  tliought  he  was  dead  went  to  king  Suddho- 
daua,  aud  annomiced  to  him  that  his  Kon  was  dead. 

»'  Did  he  die  after  becoming  a  Budtlha,  or  before  ?  "  asked 
the  king. 

"He  was  unable  to  become  a  Rndrlha,  but  in  making  the 
Struggle,  he  fell  to  the  ground  and  died." 

When  the  king  heard  this,  he  refused  to  credit  it,  saying, 
**  I  do  not  believe  it.  Death  cannot  come  to  my  son  before 
he  attains  to  enlightenment." 

But  why  would  not  the  king  believe  it?  Because  of  the 
miracles  he  had  seen,  —  the  first-  when  the  ascetic  Kaladevala 
had  l)een  cnin|)elled  to  tlo  homage  to  the  Future  Buddha,  and 
the  other  which  hapjX'niHl  to  the  rose-apple  tree. 

But  the  Future  Buddha  recovering  his  consciousness,  and 
standing  up,  the  deities  went  a  second  time  to  the  king,  and 
told  lum  that  Ids  son  was  well  asrain. 

Said  the  king,  "I  knew  that  my  son  could  not  have 
died." 

Now  the  six  years  which  the  Great  Being  thus  spent  in 
austerities  were  like  time  spent  in  endeavoring  to  tie  the  air 
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into  knots.  And  coming  to  the  decision,  "  These  austerities 
are  not  the  way  to  enlightenment,"  he  went  begging  tlirough 
villages  and  market-towns  for  ordinary  material  food,  and 
lived  upon  it.  And  his  thirty-two  physical  characteristics  as 
a  great  being  agaiu  appeared^  and  the  color  of  liis  body 
became  like  unto  gold. 

Then  the  band  of  five  priests  thought,  "It  is  now  six 
years  that  this  Juan  has  been  perfomiiug  austerities  witliout 
being  able  to  attain  to  omniscience.  And  how  much  less  can 
he  l)e  expected  to  do  so  in  future,  now  that  he  has  again  taken 
to  ordinary  material  food  begged  from  town  to  town !  He 
has  become  luxurious,  and  given  up  the  Struggle.  For  us  to 
look  for  any  benefit  to  come  from  that  quarter  would  Ije  as 
reasonable  as  if  a  man  were  to  imagine  he  could  l>athe  his 
head  in  a  dew-di-op.  We  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
him.''  With  that  they  took  their  bowls  and  robes,  and  left 
the  Great  Being,  and  going  eighteen  leagues  off,  entered 
Ifiipataua. 


§8.     THE   ATTATNMEPiT   OF   BUDDHASHTP. 


Tnnsl&ted  from  the  Introduction  to  the  Jataka  (i.6S*). 

Now  at  that  time  there  lived  in  llruvcla  a  girl  named 
Sujiita,  who  had  been  born  in  the  family  of  the  householder 
Senani,  in  General's  Town,  On  reaching  maturity  she  made 
a  prayer  to  a  certain  banyan-tree,  saying*  "  If  I  get  a  hus- 
band of  equal  rank  with  myself,  and  my  first-born  is  a  son, 
I  will  make  a  yearly  offering  to  you  of  the  value  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pieces  of  money."  And  her  prayer  had  been 
successful. 

And  wishing  to  make  her  offering  on  the  day  of  full 
moon  of  the  month  Visakha,  full  six  years  after  the  Great 
Being  commenced  his  austerities,  she  first  pastured  a  thou- 
sand cows  in  Latthimadhu  Wood,  and  fed  their  milk  to  five 
hundred  cows,  and  the  milk  of  these  five  hundred  cows  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  so  on  down  to  feeding  the  milk 
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of  sixteen  cows  to  eight.  This  "  working  the  milk  in  and 
in,"  as  it  is  called,  was  done  to  increase  the  thickness  and 
the  sweetness  and  the  strength-giving  properties  of  the  milk. 
And  when  it  came  to  be  the  fiiU-moon  day  of  Visfikhfi,  she 
resolved  to  make  her  ofFering,  and  rose  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, just  when  night  was  breaking  into  day,  and  gave  orders 
to  milk  the  eight  cows.  The  calves  had  not  come  at  the 
teats  i\i  the  cows ;  yet  as  soon  as  new  pails  were  put  under 
the  udders,  the  milk  flowed  in  streams  of  its  own  accoixL 
When  she  saw  this  miracle,  Sujuta  took  the  milk  with  her 
own  liands  and  placed  it  in  a  new  vessel,  and  herself  made  a 
fire  and  began  to  cook  it.  While  the  milk-rice  was  cooking, 
immense  bubbles  arose,  and  turning  to  the  right,  went  round 
together;  but  not  a  single  di-op  ran  over  the  edge,  and  not  a 
particle  of  smoke  went  up  from  the  fireplace.  On  tlus  occa- 
sion the  four  guardian  angels  were  pi-esent,  and  stood  guard 
over  tlie  tii-epiace  ;  Alaha-Brahma  !x>re  aloft  the  canopy  of 
state,  and  Sakka  raked  the  tire-brands  together  and  made  the 
fire  blaze  up  brightly.  And  just  as  a  man  crushes  honey  out 
of  a  honey-comb  tluit  has  formed  aroimd  a  stick,  so  the 
deities  by  their  sujH?rh»man  (wwer  collected  an  amount  of 
vital  sap  sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  the  gods  and  men  of 
all  the  four  great  continents  iuid  their  two  thousand  attendant 
isles,  ami  infused  it  into  the  niilk-ricc.  At  other  times,  to  be 
sure,  the  deities  infuse  tliis  sap  into  each  mouthful ;  but  on 
the  day  of  the  attainment  of  the  BuddJiaship,  and  on  the 
day  of  decease,  they  place  it  in  tlie  kettle  itself. 

When  Sujata  liad  seen  so  many  miracles  appear  to  her  in 
one  day,  she  said  to  her  slave-girl  Punna,  — 

'*  Puniia,  dear  girl,  the  deity  is  very  graciously  disposed 
to  us  to^iay.  I  have  never  l)€fore  seen  «o  many  marvelloiia 
things  happen  in  so  short  a  time.  Run  quickly,  and  get 
everything  ready  at  the  hfily  place.*' 

'•"Yes,  m}'  lady,"  replied  the  slave-girl,  and  ran  in  great 
haste  to  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

Now  that  night  the  Future  Buddha  had  five  great  dreams, 
and  on  consitlering  their  meaning  rtiached  the  conclusion, 
"Without  doubt  I  shall  become  n  Buddha  tliia  very  day." 
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And  when  night  waa  over,  and  he  had  oared  for  his  per- 
son, he  came  early  in  the  morning  to  that  tree,  to  await  the 
hour  to  go  begging.  And  wlien  he  sat  down  he  illumined 
the  whole  tree  with  his  radiance. 

Then  came  Punna,  and  saw  the  Future  Buddha  sitting  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree,  contemplating  the  eastern  quarter  of  the 
world.  And  when  Hhe  beheld  the  nwliance  from  his  }>ody 
lighting  up  the  whole  tree  with  a  golden  color,  she  Iweame 
greatly  excited,  saying  to  herself,  **  Our  deity,  methinks,  has 
come  down  from  the  tree  to-day,  and  has  seated  himself, 
ready  to  receive  our  oflfeiing  in  person."  And  she  ran  in 
great  haste,  and  told  Sujatu  of  the  matter. 

When  Sujata  heard  this  news,  she  was  overjoyed ;  and 
saying,  "From  this  day  forth  be  to  me  in  the  room  of  an 
eldest  daughter,"  she  decked  Punna  with  all  the  oniaments 
appropriate  to  that  position.  And  since  a  Future  Buddha 
on  the  day  he  attains  the  Buddliuship  must  needs  receive  a 
golden  dish  worth  a  hundred  thousand  jiieces  of  money, 
therefore  the  idea  occurred  to  her  of  putting  the  milk-rice  iu 
a  golden  dish.  And  bringing  out  a  golden  dish  that  was 
■worth  a  hundred  thousand,  she  took  up  the  cooking-vessel 
and  began  to  pour  out  the  milk-rice.  All  the  milk-rice 
rolled  off  like  water  from  a  lotus-leaf,  and  exactly  filled  the 
dish.  Then,  covering  the  dish  with  another,  which  was  also 
made  of  gold,  and  wrapping  it  in  a  cloth,  she  adorned  herself 
in  all  her  ornaments,  and  with  the  dish  on  her  head  proceeded 
in  state  to  the  foot  of  the  Ijanyan-tree.  ^Vs  soon  as  she  caught 
sight  of  the  Future  Buddha  she  was  exceedingly  overjoyed, 
supposing  him  to  be  the  tree-gwl ;  and  as  she  adviinced  she  kept 
constantly  bowing.  And  taking  the  pot  fi-om  her  head,  she 
uncovered  it,  and  with  some  floAverflcented  water  in  a  golden 
'vase,  drew  near  and  took  up  a  position  close  to  the  Future 
Buddlia.  The  earthenware  bowl  which  the  Future  Buddha 
had  kept  so  long,  and  whicli  ha<l  Ijeeu  given  him  by  Ghutikara, 
the  Maha-Brahma  god,  at  tliat  instant  disappeared ;  and 
the  Future  Buddlia,  stretching  out  his  riglit  hand  in  an 
attempt  to  find  liis  bowl,  grasped  tlie  vase  of  water.  Next 
Sujata  placed  the  dish  of  milk-rice  in  the  hand  of  the  Great 
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Being.  Then  the  Great  Being  looked  at  Sujata;  and  she 
perceived  that  he  was  a  holy  man,  and  did  obeisance,  and 
said,  — 

»*  Lord,  accept  my  donation,  and  go  whithersoever  it 
seemetli  to  you  good."  And  adding,  '*  Alay  your  wishes 
prosper  like  mine  own,"  she  departed,  caring  no  more  for  her 
golden  dish  woHh  a  hiinch-ed  thousand  pieces  of  money  than 
if  it  had  l^en  a  dead  k^af. 

The  Future  Buddha  rose  from  his  seat  and  walked  round 
the  tree  with  his  i-ight  side  towards  it ;  and  taking  the  dish, 
he  proceeded  to  the  banks  of  the  Nerafijiira  and  descended 
into  its  waters,  just  as  many  thousands  of  Future  Buddhas 
before  him  had  descended  on  the  day  of  their  complete 
enlightenment.  —  The  spot  where  he  bathed  is  now  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  named  Snppatitthita,  and  hero  he  deposited  the 
dish  on  the  bank  before  descending  into  the  water.  —  After 
bathing  he  dressed  himself  in  that  garb  of  saintship  which 
had  Uton  the  dress  of  many  hundreds  of  thoiLsands  of  Future 
Buddhas  before  liim ;  and  sitting  down  with  his  faee  to  the 
east,  he  made  tlie  whole  of  the  thick,  sweet  milk-rice  into 
forty-nine  pellets  of  tlie  size  of  the  fruit  of  the  single-seeded 
palm}Tti^tree,  and  ate  it.  And  he  took  no  furtlier  nourish- 
ment until  the  end  of  the  seven  weeks,  or  forty-nine  days, 
wluuh  he  spent  on  the  throne  of  wisdom  after  he  had  become 
a  Buddha.  During  all  that  time  he  had  no  other  nourish- 
ment; he  neither  Imthed,  nor  rinsed  his  mouth,  nor  did  he 
ease  liimself ;  hut  was  wholly  tJiken  up  by  the  delights  of 
the  Trances,  of  the  Patlis,  and  of  the  Fruits. 

Kow  when  he  had  consumed  the  milk-rice,  he  took  the 
golden  dish ;  and  saying,  ''If  I  am  to  succeed  in  becoming  a 
Buddha  to-day,  let  this  dish  go  up-stream ;  but  if  not,  let  it 
go  down-stream,"  he  threw  it  into  the  water.  And  it  swam« 
cleaving  the  stream,  until  it  came  to  the  middle  of  the  river, 
and  then,  like  a  fleet  horse,  it  ran  u|Hitream  for  a  distance  of 
eighty  cubits,  keeping  all  the  while  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  Then  it  dived  into  a  w}iirl[inol  and  went  to  the  pal- 
ace of  the  black  snake-king,  and  hit,  '"click  !  click  !  "  against 
the  dishes  that  had  been  used  by  the  last  three  Buddhas,  and 


took  its  place  at  the  end  of  the  row.  When  the  black  snake- 
king  heard  the  noise,  he  excluimed,  — 

'^But  yesterday  a  Buddha  lived, 
And  now  another  has  beeu  born." 

and  so  on,  through  several  hundred  laudatory  versee.  As  a 
matter  of  only  yesterday  and  to-day  did  the  times  of  the 
snake-king^s  appearance  above  ground  seem  to  him ;  and  hia 
body  at  such  times  towered  up  into  the  sky  to  a  height  of 
one  and  three  quarters  leagues. 

Then  the  Futui*e  Buddha  took  hLs  noonday  rest  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  in  a  grove  of  sal-trees  in  full  blix)ni. 
And  at  nightfall,  at  the  time  the  flowers  droop  on  their 
stalks,  he  rose  up,  like  a  lion  when  he  bestii-s  himself,  and 
went  towards  the  Bo-tree,  along  a  road  which  the  gods  liad 
decked,  and  which  was  eight  usabhas  wide. 

The  snakes,  the  fairies,  the  birds,  and  other  classes  of 
beings  did  him  homage  with  celestial  perfumes,  flowers,  and 
other  offerings,  and  celestial  chorases  poured  forth  heavenly 
music;  so  that  the  ten  thousand  worlds  were  filled  with  these 
pei-furaes,  garlands,  and  shouts  of  acclaim. 

Just  then  there  came  from  the  opposite  direction  a  gnujs- 
cutter  named  Sotthi^-a,  and  he  was  carrying  grass.  And 
when  he  saw  the  Great  Being,  that  he  was  a  holy  man,  he 
'gave  him  eight  handfuls  of  grass.  The  Future  BnddJia  took 
the  grass,  and  ascending  the  throne  of  wisdom,  stood  on  the 
southern  side  and  faced  the  north.  Instantly  the  southern 
half  of  the  world  sank,  until  it  seemed  lo  touch  the  Avici  hell, 
while  the  nortliern  half  rose  to  the  liighest  of  the  heavens. 

"  Methinks,"  said  the  Future  Buddha,  "this  cannot  be 
the  place  for  the  attainment  of  tlie  supreme  wisdom ;  "  and 
walking  round  the  tree  with  his  right  side  towards  it,  he 
came  to  the  western  side  and  faced  the  east.  Then  the 
western  half  of  the  world  sank,  until  it  seemed  to  touch 
the  Avici  hell,  while  the  eastern  half  rose  to  the  highest  of 
the  heavens.  Wherever,  indeed,  he  stood,  the  broad  earth  rose 
and  fell,  as  though  it  had  been  a  huge  cailrwheel  lying  on  its 
bub,  and  some  one  were  treading  on  the  rim. 
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** Methinks,"  said  the  Future  Buddlm,  "this  also  cannot 
be  the  place  for  the  attaiuuieiit  of  supreme  wisdom;"  and 
walking  lound  the  tree  with  his  right  side  towards  it,  he 
came  to  the  northern  side  and  faced  the  south.  Then  the 
nortliern  half  of  the  world  sank,  until  it  seemed  to  touch 
the  Avici  hell,  while  the  southera  half  rose  to  the  highest  of 
the  heavens. 

"  Methinks/'  said  the  Future  Buddha,  "  this  also  cannot 
be  the  place  for  the  attainment  of  supreme  wisdom ; "  and 
walking  round  the  tree  with  his  right  side  towaiTla  it,  he 
came  to  the  eastern  aide  and  faced  the  west.  Now  it  is  on 
the  eastern  side  of  tlieir  Bcj-trees  that  all  The  Buddhas  have 
sat  cross-legged,  and  that  side  neither  trembles  nor  quakes. 

Then  the  Great  Being,  saying  to  himself,  "This  is  the 
immovable  spot  on  which  uU  The  Buddhas  have  planted 
themselves  I  This  is  the  place  for  destroying  passion^s  net !  " 
took  hold  of  his  handful  of  grass  by  oue  end,  and  shook  it 
out  there.  And  straightway  the  blades  of  grass  formed  them- 
selves into  a  seat  fourteen  cubits  long,  of  such  symmetry  of 
shape  as  not  even  the  most  skilful  painter  or  carver  could 
design. 

Then  the  Future  Buddha  turned  his  back  to  the  trunk  of 
the  Bo-tree  and  faced  the  east.  And  making  the  mighty 
resolution,  '*  Let  my  skin,  and  sinews,  and  Ixines  become  dry, 
and  welcome  I  and  let  all  the  ilesh  and  blood  in  my  body  diy 
up !  but  never  from  this  seat  will  I  stir,  until  I  have  attained 
the  supreme  and  alisolute  wisdom  !  "  he  sat  himself  down 
cross-legged  in  an  nnconqueral*le  [X»sition,  from  which  not 
even  tlie  descent  of  a  huniL-ed  thunder-bolts  at  once  could 
have  dislodged  him. 

At  this  point  the  god  Mara,  exclaiming,  "  Prince  Sid- 
dhattha  is  desirous  of  passing  lx*yond  my  control,  but  I  will 
never  allow  it! "  went  and  announced  the  news  to  his  army, 
and  souniling  the  Mara  war-cry,  drew  out  for  battle.  Now 
Mai-a's  army  extended  in  front  of  him  for  twelve  leagues, 
and  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  for  twelve  leagues,  and  in  the 
rear  as  far  as  to  the  confines  of  the  world,  and  it  \vas  nine 
leagues  high.     And  when  it  shouted,  it  made  an  earthquake- 


like  roaring  and  rumbling  over  a  space  of  a  tiioiwaud  leagues. 
And  the  god  Mara,  mouutiug  his  elepluinU  wliich  was  a  Imn- 
dred  and  fifty  leagues  iiigli,  and  had  the  name  "  Girded-wth- 
mountains,"  caused  a  thousand  arnis  lo  appear  on  his  body, 
and  with  these  he  grasi)ed  a  variety  of  weapons.  Also  in  tlie 
remainder  of  that  ariuy,  no  two  pei-soos  carried  the  same 
weapon;  and  diverse  also  ia  their  a[>}>earaDces  and  counte- 
nances, the  host  swept  on  like  a  flood  to  overwhelm  the 
Great  Being. 

Now  deities  throughout  the  ten  thousand  worlds  were 
busy  singing  the  praities  of  tlie  Great  Being.  Sakka,  the 
kuig  of  the  gods,  was  blowing  the  conch-shell  Vijayuttara. 
(^This  conch,  they  say,  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  cubits 
long,  and  when  once  it  had  been  lilled  with  wiml,  it  would 
sound  for  four  montlis  before  it  stopped.)  The  great  black 
snake-king  sang  more  than  a  huiub*ed  lavidatory  verees.  And 
Maha-Bralima  stood  holding  aloft  the  white  umbrella.  But 
as  Mara's  army  gradually  drew  near  to  the  throne  of  wisdom, 
not  one  of  these  gods  was  able  to  staixd  his  ground,  but  each 
fled  straight  before  him.  The  black  snake-king  dived  into 
the  ground,  and  coming  to  the  snake-abode,  Mafijerika,  which 
was  five  hundred  leagues  in  extent,  he  covered  his  face  with 
both  hands  and  lay  down.  Sakka  slung  his  conch-shell  Vija- 
3'Uttara  over  his  back,  and  took  up  his  position  on  the  rim  of 
the  world.  Maha-Brahma  left  the  white  luubi-ella  at  the  end 
of  the  world,  and  fled  to  his  Brahrna-iibode.  Not  a  single 
deity  was  able  to  stand  his  ground,  and  the  Great  Being  was 
left  sitting  alone. 

Then  said  Mai'a  to  his  followers,  — 

"  My  friends,  Siddhattha,  the  son  of  Suddhodana,  is  far 
greater  than  any  other  miin,  and  we  shall  never  he  able  to 
'fight  him  in  front.     We  will  atUick  him  from  Ijeliind." 

AU  the  gods  had  now  disappeared,  and  the  Great  Being 
looked  around  on  three  sides,  and  said  to  himself,  '*  There  is 
no  one  here."  Then  looking  to  the  north,  he  perceived 
Afara^s  army  coming  on  like  a  flood,  and  said.  — 

"Here  is  this  multitmlo  exerting  all  tlieir  strength  and 
power  against  me  alone.     My  mother  and  father  are  not  hereT 
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nor  my  brother,  nor  any  other  relative.  But  I  have  these 
Ten  Perfections,  like  old  retainei-s  long  cherished  at  my  board. 
It  therefore  behooves  me  to  miike  the  Ten  Perfections  my 
shield  and  my  sword,  and  to  strike  a  blow  with  them  that 
shall  destroy  tliis  strong  array."  And  he  remained  sittings 
and  reflected  on  the  Ten  Perfectious. 

Thereupon  the  gtxl  Miira  caused  a  whirlwind,  thinking, 
"  By  this  will  I  drive  away  Siddliattha."  Straightway  the 
east  wind  and  all  the  other  different  winds  began  to  blow ; 
but  although  these  winds  could  have  torn  theii*  way  through 
mountain-jMiaks  half  a  league,  or  two  leagues,  or  thi-ee  leagues 
high,  or  have  uprooted  forest-shruUs  and  trees,  or  have  re- 
duced to  powder  and  scattered  in  all  directions,  villages  and 
^wns,  yet  when  they  reached  the  Future  Buddha,  such  was 
the  energy  of  the  Grcat  Being's  meiit,  they  lost  all  power 
and  were  not  able  to  cause  so  much  as  a  fluttering  of  tJie 
edge  of  his  priestly  robe. 

Then  he  caused  a  great  rain-storm,  saying,  "  With  water 
will  I  overwhelm  and  djown  him,"  And  through  his  mighty 
I>ower,  clouds  of  a  hundred  strata,  and  clouds  of  a  thousand 
strata  arose,  and  also  the  other  different  kinds.  And  these 
rained  down,  imtii  the  eartli  became  gullied  by  the  torrents 
of  water  which  fell,  and  until  the  floods  had  risen  over  the 
tops  of  every  forest-tree.  But  on  coming  t-othe  Great  Being, 
this  mighty  inundation  was  not  able  to  wet  his  priestly  robes 
as  much  as  a  dew-drop  would  have  done. 

Then  he  caused  a  shower  of  rocks,  in  which  immense 
mountain-peaks  flew  smoking  and  flaming  through  the  sky. 
But  on  reaching  the  Future  Buddha  they  became  celestial 
bouquets  of  flowers. 

Then  he  caused  a  shower  of  weapons,  in  which  singh 
edgetU  and  double-edged  swords,  spears,  and  arrows  flew 
smoking  and  flaming  through  the  sky.  But  on  reaching  the 
Future  Buddha  they  became  celestial  flowers. 

Then  he  caused  a  shower  of  live  coals,  in  which  live  coals 
as  red  as  kiihsuka  flowers  flow  through  the  sky.  But  they 
scattered  themselves  at  the  Future  Buddha's  feet  as  a  shower 
of  celestial  flowers. 
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Theu  he  caused  a  shower  of  hot  a^hes«  in  which  ashes  that 
glowed  like  tire  flew  through  the  sky.  But  they  fell  at  the 
Future  Buddha's  feet  as  sandal-wood  powder. 

Then  he  caused  a  shower  of  sand,  in  which  very  fine  sand 
flew  smoking  and  flaming  through  the  sky.  But  it  fell  at  the 
Future  Buddha's  feet  as  celestial  flowers. 

Then  he  caused  a  shower  of  mud^  in  which  mud  flew 
smoking  and  flaming  through  the  sky.  But  it  fell  at  the 
Future  Buddha's  feet  as  celestial  ointment. 

Then  he  caused  a  darkness,  thinking,  "By  this  will  I 
frighten  Siddhattha,  and  {Irive  him  away."  And  the  dark- 
ness became  fourfohl,  and  very  dense.  But  on  reacliing  the 
Future  Buddha  it  disa})j)eared  like  dai*knefis  before  the  light 
of  the  sun. 

Mara,  being  thus  unable  with  these  nine  storms  of  wind, 
rain,  rocks,  weapons,  live  coals,  hot  ashes,  sand,  mud,  and 
darkness,  to  diive  away  the  Future  Buddha,  gave  command 
to  his  followers,  "Look  ye  now  1  Why  stand  ye  still? 
Seize,  kill,  (hive  away  this  pnnce  I  '*  And,  arming  himself 
with  a  discus,  and  seated  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  elej^hant 
"  Girded-with-mountains,"  he  drew  near  the  Future  Bixddha, 
and  said,  — 

"Siddhattha,  arise  from  this  seat!  It  does  not  belong  to 
you,  but  to  me." 

When  the  Great  Being  heaitl  tlils  he  said,  — 

"  Mara,  you  have  not  fuUilled  the  Ten  Perfections  in  any 
of  their  three  grades  ;  nor  have  you  made  the  five  great  donsr 
tions : '  nor  have  you  striven  for  knowledge,  nor  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  world,  nor  for  enlightenment.  This  seat  does  not 
belong  to  you,  but  to  me.'* 

Unable  to  restrain  his  fury,  the  enraged  Mara  now  hurled 
his  discus.  But  the  Great  Being  reflected  on  the  Ten  Per- 
fections, and  the  discus  changed  into  a  canopy  of  flowers, 


*  These  are  the  five  donations  great; 
The  (pft  of  treasure,  gift  of  child, 
The  gift  of  wife,  of  royal  rule, 
And  last,  the  gift  of  life  and  limb. 
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and  remained  suspended  over  his  head.  Yet  they  say  that 
this  keen-edged  discus,  when  at  other  times  Mara  hurled  it 
in  anger,  would  cut  through  solid  stone  pillars  as  if  they  had 
been  the  tips  of  baniboo  shoots.  But  on  Uiis  occasion  it 
became  a  canopy  of  flowers.  Then  the  followers  of  AIai*a 
began  hurling  immense  mountaiu-crags,  saying,  *^  This  will 
make  him  get  up  from  his  seat  and  dee."  But  tlie  Great 
Being  kept  his  thoughts  on  the  Ten  Perfections,  and  the 
crags  also  became  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  then  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Now  the  gods  meanwhile  were  standing  on  the  rim  of 
the  world,  and  craning  theii*  necks  to  look,  saying,  — 

"  Ah,  woe  the  day !  The  handsome  form  of  prince 
Siddhattha  will  surely  be  destroyed  I  What  will  he  do  to 
save  himself?" 

Tlien  the  Gi-eat  Being,  after  his  assertion  that  the  seat 
which  Future  Buddhas  had  ahvajTs  used  on  the  day  of  their 
complete  enlightenment  belonged  to  him,  continued,  and 
said,  — 

"  Mara,  who  is  witness  to  your  liaving  given  donations  ?  " 

Said  Mara,  "  All  these,  as  many  as  you  see  here,  are  my 
witnesses ;  "  and  lie  stretched  out  his  hand  in  the  direction  of 
his  araiy.  And  instantly  from  Mara's  army  came  a  roar,  "  I 
am  his  witness  I  I  am  his  witness ! "  which  was  like  to  the 
roar  of  an  earthquake. 

Then  said  Mara  to  the  Great  Being,  — 

"  Siddhattha,  who  is  witness  to  your  having  given 
donations  ?  " 

"  Your  witnesses,"  replied  the  Great  Being,  "are  animate 
beings,  and  I  liave  no  animate  witnesses  present.  However, 
not  to  mention  the  donations  which  I  jjave  in  other  exist- 
ences, the  great  seven-hundred-fold  donation  which  I  gave  in 
ray  Vessantara  existence  shall  now  lie  testified  to  by  tlie  solid 
earth,  inanimate  thoucrh  she  be."  And  drawing  forth  his 
right  hand  from  beneath  his  priestly  rolie,  he  stretched  it  out 
towards  the  mighty  earth,  and  said,  "  Are  you  witness,  or  are 
you  not,  to  my  having  given  a  great  seven-hundred-fold 
donation  in  my  Vessantam  existence?" 
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And  the  mighty  earth  thundered,  "1  bear  you  witness  I" 
-with  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  a  hundred  thousand  roars,  as  if 
to  overwhelm  the  army  of  Mara. 

Now  while  the  Great  Being  was  thus  calling  to  mind  the 
donation  he  gave  in  his  Vessantara  existence,  and  saying  to 
himself,  '^  StdiUmttha,  that  wa^  a  great  and  excellent  dona- 
tion which  you  gave,*'  the  himtlred-and-fifty-league-high  ele- 
phant "  Girded-with-mtmntjiins  "  fell  ujx)n  his  knees  before 
the  Great  Being.  And  the  followers  of  Mara  tied  away  in 
all  directions.  No  two  went  the  same  way,  but  leaving  their 
head-ornaments  and  their  cloaks  behind,  they  fled  straight 
before  them. 

Then  the  hosts  of  the  gods,  when  they  saw  the  army  of 
Mara  flee,  cried  out,  *^  Mara  is  defeated  I  Prince  Siddhattha 
has  conquered  I     Let  us  go  celebrate  the  victory ! "     And  the 

:e8  egging  on  the  snakes,  the  birds  the  birds,  the  deities 

the  deities,  and  the  Bmhma-angcls  the  Brahma-angels,  they 

came  with  perfumes,  gurlantls,  and  other  off'erings  in  their 

^Iiands  to  the  Great  Beiug  on  tlie  throne  of  wisdom.     And  as 

they  came,  — 

274.  *'  The  victory  now  hath  this  lllustrioas  Baddha  won  ! 
The  Wicked  One,  the  Slayer,  Ijath  defeated  been  I  " 
Thus  round  the  throne  of  wisdom  shouted  Joyously 
The  bands  of  aoakcs  their  songs  of  victory  for  the  Sage ; 

275.  *•'•  The  victory  now  hath  this  Illustrious  Buddha  woo  t 
The  Wicked  One,  the  Slayer,  hath  defeated  been  ! " 
Thus  round  the  throne  of  wisdom  ehoutcd  joyously 
The  flocks  of  birds  their  songs  of  victory  for  the  Sage ; 

276.  *^  The  victory  now  bath  this  illuatrious  Buddha  won  1 
The  Wicke<1  One,  the  Slayer,  hath  defeated  been  I " 
Thus  round  the  throne  of  wisdom  sliouted  joyously 
The  bands  of  gods  their  songs  of  victory  for  the  Sage ; 


277.     *'  The  victory  now  hath  this  illuetrious  Baddha  won  ! 
The  Wicked  One,  the  Slayer,  bath  defeated  been  I " 
Thus  round  the  throne  of  wisdom  shouted  joyously 
The  Brahma-angels  songs  of  victory  for  the  Saint. 
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And  the  remaining  deities,  also,  throughout  the  ten 
thousand  worlds,  made  offerings  of  garlands,  perfiunes,  and 
ointments,  and  in  many  a  hymn  extolled  him. 

It  was  before  the  sim  had  set  that  the  Great  Being  thus 
vanquished  the  army  of  Mara.  And  then,  wliile  the  Bo-tree 
in  homage  rained  red,  coral-like  sprigs  upon  liis  priestly  robes, 
he  acquired  in  the  first  wat<?h  of  the  night  the  knowledge  of 
previous  existences ;  in  the  middle  watch  of  the  night,  the 
divine  eye  ;  and  in  the  last  watoh  of  the  night,  his  intellect 
fathomed  Dependent  Origination. 

Now  while  he  was  musing  on  the  twelve  terms  of  Depend- 
ent Origination,  forwartls  and  backwards,  muud  and  back 
again,  the  ten  thousand  worlds  quaked  t>velve  times,  as  far 
SU9  to  their  ocean  boundaries.  And  when  the  Great  Being, 
at  the  dawTiing  of  the  day,  had  thus  made  the  ten  thousand 
worlds  thunder  with  Ids  attainment  of  omniscience,  all  these 
worlds  became  most  gloriously  adorned.  Flags  and  banners 
erected  on  the  eastern  rim  of  the  world  let  their  streamers  fly 
to  the  western  rim  of  the  world ;  likewise  those  erected  on 
the  western  rim  of  the  world,  to  the  eastern  rim  of  the  world  ; 
those  erected  on  the  iiorlheni  rim  of  the  workL  to  the  south- 
em  rim  of  the  world;  and  those  erected  on  the  southern  rim 
of  the  world,  to  the  northern  rin^  of  the  world ;  while  those 
erected  on  the  level  of  the  earth  let  theire  fly  until  they  beat 
against  the  Brahma-world ;  and  those  of  the  Brahma-world 
let  theirs  hang  down  to  the  level  of  the  earth.  Throughout 
the  ten  thousand  workls  the  flowering  trees  bloomed ;  the 
fruit  trees  were  weighted  dowii  by  their  burden  of  fi'uit; 
trunk-lotuses  bloomed  on  the  trunks  of  trees ;  branch- 
lotuses  on  the  bntnrhcH  of  trees;  vine-lotiises  on  the  vines ; 
hanging-lotuses  in  the  sky ;  and  stalk-lotuses  burst  through 
the  rocks  and  came  up  by  sevens.  The  aj'stem  of  ten 
thousand  worlds  was  like  a  bouquet  of  flowers  sent  whirling 
through  the  air,  or  like  a  thick  carpet  of  flowers;  in  the 
intermundane  spaces  the  eight-thousand-league-long  hells, 
which  not  even  the  light  of  seven  suns  had  formerly  been 
able  to  illumine,  were  now  flooded  with  radiance ;  the 
eighty-four-thousand-league-deep  ocean  became  sweet  to  tlie 
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ite ;  the  rivera  checked  their  flowing ;  the  blind  from  birth 
received  their  sight ;  the  deaf  from  birth  their  hearing;  the 
cripples  from  birth  the  use  of  their  limbs ;  and  the  bouda 
and  fetters  of  captives  broke  and  fell  off. 

When  thus  he  had  attained  to  omniscience,  and  was  the 
centre  of  such  unparalleled  gloiy  and  homage,  and  so  many 
prodigies  were  happening  about  him,  he  breathed  forth  that 
solemn  utterance  which  has  never  been  omitted  by  any  of 
The  Buddhaa:  — 

278.  '^  Through  birth  and  rebirth's  endless  round) 
Seeking  in  vain,  I  hastened  on. 
To  find  who  framed  this  edifice. 
What  misery !  —  birth  incessantly ! 

279,  **  O  builder !  I  've  discovered  thee ! 
This  fabric  Ihou  shall  ne'er  rebuild  ! 
Thy  rafters  all  are  broken  now, 
And  |>ointed  roof  demolished  lies ! 
This  mind  has  demolitiou  reached, 
And  seen  the  last  of  all  desire  1  " 

The  period  of  time,  therefore,  from  the  existence  in  the 
Tuflita  Heaven  to  this  attainment  of  omniscience  on  the 
throne  of  wisdom,  constitutes  the  Intermediate  Epoch. 


%  9.    FIRST  EVENTS  ArrER   TUE  ATTAINMENT  OF 
BITDDHASHIP. 

Translated  from  the  Mahft-Vagga,  and  constitutiiig  the  opening  aeotious. 

Han  to  that  Blessed  One,  that  Saint,  and  Supreme  Bnddha! 

At  that  time  The  Buddha,  The  Blessed  One,  was  dwelling 
at  Uruvela  at  the  foot  of  the  Bo-tree  on  the  Imnks  of  the 
river  Neranjnra,  haying  just  attained  the  Bndtlhaship.  Then 
The  Blessed  One  sat  cross-legged  for  seven  days  together  at 
the  foot  of  the  Bo-tree  experiencing  tlie  bliss  of  emancipation. 
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Then  The  Blessed  One,  during  the  first  watch  of  the 
night,  thought  over  Dependent  Origination  both  forward  and 
back:  — 


n 


n  ignorance  depends  karma ; 
On  karma  depends  cousciouaness ; 
On  consdoQsness  depend  name  and  form ; 
On  name  and  form  depend  the  six  organs  of  sense ; 
On  the  six  organs  of  sense  depends  contact ; 
On  coatact  depends  sensation ; 
On  sensation  depends  desire  ; 
On  desire  depends  attachment ; 
On  attachment  depends  existence ; 
On  existence  depends  hirtk  ; 

n  birth  depend  old  ^e  and  death,  sorrow,  lamentation,  misery, 

grief,  and  despair. 


vc 


Thus  does  this  entire  aggregation  of  misery  arise.  But  on 
the  complete  fading  out  and  cessation  of  ignorance  ceases 
karma ;  on  the  cessation  of  karma  ceases  consciousness ;  on 
the  cessation  of  consciousness  cease  name  and  form ;  on  the 
cessation  of  name  and  form  cease  the  six  organs  of  sense  ;  on 
the  cessation  of  the  six  organs  of  sense  ceases  contact ;  on  the 
cessation  of  contact  ceases  sensation  ;  on  the  cessation  of  sen- 
sation ceiises  desire ;  on  the  cessation  of  desire  ceases  attach- 
ment ;  on  the  cessation  of  attachment  ceases  existence ;  on 
the  cessation  of  existence  ceases  birth ;  on  the  cessation  of 
birth  cease  old  age  and  death,  sorrow,  lamentation,  misery, 
grief,  and  despair.  Thus  does  this  entire  aggregation  of 
misery  cease. 

Then  The  Blessed  One,  concerning  tliis,  on  that  occasion, 
breathed  forth  this  solemn  utterance,  — 

**  When  to  the  strenaons,  meditative  Brahman 
There  come  to  light  the  elements  of  being. 
Then  vanish  all  his  doubts  and  eager  questions, 
MThftt  time  he  knows  The  Elements  have  Causes." 


Then  The  Blessed  One,  during  the  middle  watch  of  the 


night,  thought  over  Dependent  Origination  both  forward  and 
back  :^  On  ignorance  depends  karma.  .  .  .  Thus  does  this 
entire  aggregation  of  misery  arise.  But  on  the  complete  fad- 
ing oat  and  cessation  of  ignorance  ceases  karma.  .  .  .  Thus 
does  this  entire  aggregation  of  misery  cease. 

Tlien  The  Blessed  One,  concerning  this,  on  that  occasion, 
breathed  forth  this  solemn  utterance,  — 

**  When  to  the  strenuous,  meditative  Brabman 
There  come  to  light  the  elements  of  being. 
Then  vanish  all  his  doubts  and  eager  questions, 
What  time  he  knows  ilow  Caches  have  an  Endimo." 

Then  The  Blessed  One,  during  the  last  watch  of  the 
night,  thought  over  Dependent  Origination  both  forwai-d 
and  back :  —  On  ignorance  depends  karma.  .  .  ,  Thus  does 
this  entire  aggregation  of  misery  arise.  But  on  the  complete 
&ding  out  and  cessation  of  ignorance  ceaseH  kanna.  .  .  .  Thus 
does  this  entire  aggregation  of  misery  cease. 

Then  The  Blessed  One,  concerning  this,  on  that  occasion, 
breathed  forth  this  solemn  utterance,  — 

*'  When  to  the  strenuous,  meditative  Brahman 
There  come  to  light  the  elements  of  being, 
Then  scattereth  he  the  hortks  of  Mira'a  army ; 
Like  to  the  sun  that  lighteus  all  the  heavens." 

£nd  of  the  accoant  of  what  took  ptace  under  the  Bo-tree. 


Then  The  Blessed  One,  after  the  lapse  of  seven  days, 
arose  from  that  state  of  exalted  calm,  and  leaving  the 
foot  of  the  Bo-tree,  drew  near  to  where  the  Ajapala  (that 
is,  the  Goatherd's)  banyan-tree  was  ;  and  having  drawn 
near,  he  sat  cross-legged  at  the  foot  of  the  Ajapala  banyan- 
tree  for  seven  days  together,  experiencing  the  bliss  of 
emancipation. 

Then  a  certain  Brahman,  who  was  of  a  proud  and  con- 
temptuous disposition,  drew  near  to  where  The  Blessed  One 
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was ;  and  having  drawn  near,  he  exchanged  greetings  with 
The  Blessed  One.  And  having  passed  with  him  the  greet- 
ings of  friendship  and  civility,  he  stood  respectfully  at  one 
side.  Ajid  standing  respectfully  at  one  side,  the  Brahman 
spoke  to  The  Blessed  One  as  follows :  — 

"Gotama,  what  is  it  constitutes  a  Brahman?  and  what 
arc  the  Brahman-raakiug  qualities?" 

Then  The  Blessed  One,  concerning  thisi  on  that  occasion, 
breathed  forth  this  solemn  utterance, — 

"  The  Brahman  who  liis  evil  traits  hath  hanished, 
Is  free  from  ])riile,  is  self-restrained  aud  8t>otleB8, 
Is  leaniM,  and  the  holy  life  hnth  followed, 
Tis  he  aJone  may  claim  the  uaine  of  Brahman; 
With  things  of  earth  he  hatli  no  poiut  of  contact." 

End  of  the  account  of  wluic  tot>k  place  uudor  tho  Ajap&la-tree- 

Then  Tlie  Blessed  One,  after  the  lai>se  of  seven  days,  arose 
from  that  state  of  exalted  caln»,  and  leaving  the  foot  of  the 
Ajiipala  hanyan-tree,  tlrew  near  to  wliere  the  Mucalinda  tree 
was ;  and  having  drawn  near,  he  sat  cross-legged  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mucalinda  tree  for  seven  da^-s  together,  experiencing 
the  bliss  of  emancipation. 

Now  at  that  time  a  gp:«at  cloud  appeared  out  of  season, 
and  for  seven  days  it  was  rainy,  cloudy  weather,  with  a  cold 
wind.  Then  issued  Mucalinda,  the  serpent^king,  from  his 
abode,  and  enveloping  the  body  of  Tlie  Blessed  One  seven 
times  with  his  folds,  spread  his  great  hood  above  his  head, 
saying,  — 

"Let  neither  cold  nor  heat,  nor  gnats,  flies,  wind,  sun- 
shine, nor  creeping  creatures  come  near  The  Blessed 
One ! " 

Then,  when  seven  days  had  elapsed,  and  Mucalinda,  the 
serpent-king,  knew  that  the  storm  had  broken  up,  and  that 
the  clouds  had  gone,  he  unwound  his  coils  from  the  lx)dy  of 
The  Blessed  One.  And  changing  his  natuml  apj>earance  into 
that  of  a  young  man,  he  stood  liefore  The  Blessed  One,  and 
with  his  joined  hands  to  his  forehead  did  reverence  to  The 
Blessed  One. 


Then  The  Blessed  One,  conceruiug  this,  ou  that  occaaion, 
breathed  forth  this  soleinu  utterance,  — 

"  How  blest  the  happy  solitude 
Of  him  who  hears  and  knows  the  truth  I 
How  blest  is  harmlessness  towards  all, 
And  self -restraint  towards  living  thingB  1 
How  blest  from  passion  to  be  free, 
AU  sensuous  joys  to  leave  behind! 
Yet  far  the  highest  bliss  of  all 
To  quit  th'  illusion  false  —  'I  am.*  " 
End  of  the  account  of  what  took  place  under  the  Maealinda-fcree. 


§  10.     THE  CON\^ERSION  OF   SARIPUTTA  AND 
MOGGALLANA.^ 

Tnmalated  from  the  Mahi-Vag^  (i.23i). 

Now  at  that  time,  Safljaya,  the  wandering  ascetic,  was 
dwelling  at  Rajagaha  in  company  with  a  large  following  of 
wandering  ascetics,  two  hundred  and  tifty  in  numl)er  ;  and  at 
that  time  Sariputta  and  Moggallana  were  leading  the  reli- 
gious life  under  Safljaya,  llie  wandering  ascetic.  And  they 
had  made  thLs  compact:  **  That  one  of  us  who  shall  first 
attain  to  the  deathless  is  to  tell  it  to  the  other.^' 

Then  the  venemble  Assaji,  having  put  on  his  tunic  in  the 
morning  and  taken  his  bowl  and  bis  robes,  entered  Rajagaha 
for  alms,  winning  the  min<ls  of  men  with  his  advancing  and 
his  retiring,  with  his  looking  and  his  gazing,  with  his  draw- 
ing in  his  arms  and  his  stretching  out  his  arms,  and  having 
bis  eyes  cast  do^\Ti,  and  perfect  in  his  dei)ortnient.  And 
Sariputta,  the  wandering  ascetic,  saw  the  venerable  Assaji 
going  the  rounds  of  Rajagaha  for  alms,  winning  the  minds  of 
men  with  liis  advancing  and  his  retiring,  with  his  looking  and 


^  Siripuita  and  Moggnllftnn  after  their  conversion  became  the  two 
chief  disciples  of  The  buililhft.  See  page  10,  Story  of  Suniedha, 
verse  77. 
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his  gazing,  witli  hi8  drawing  in  hia  arms  and  his  stretching 
out  liis  arms,  and  having  his  eyes  cast  dowTi,  and  perfect  in 
his  deiwrtment.  And  when  he  had  seen  him,  it  cxicuiTed  to 
him  as  follows :  — 

"  Tliis  must  be  a  priest  who  is  either  a  saint  already,  oi'  has 
entered  the  path  which  conducts  to  saintship.  What  if  now 
I  ihuw  near  to  tliis  priest,  and  ask  him.  'To  follow  whom, 
brother,  tlid  you  retire  fi'om  the  world  ?  Who  is  your  teacher? 
and  \\  hose  doctrine  do  j'ou  approve  ?  *  " 

Then  it  occurred  to  Saiiputta,  the  wandering  ascetic,  as 
follows :  — 

*'  It  is  not  a  fit  time  to  ask  this  priest  questions  while  he  is 
inside  the  city,  and  going  the  rounds  for  alms.  What  if  now 
I  follow  in  the  wake  of  this  priest  in  the  manner  approved 
of  for  those  who  have  requests  to  prefer?" 

Then  the  venemble  Assaji,  after  he  had  gone  the  rounds  of 
Kajagaha  and  obtained  alms,  issued  from  the  city ;  and  Sari- 
jnitta,  the  wanderir>g  ascetic,  drew  near  to  where  the  vener- 
able Assaji  was;  and  having  di"dwn  near,  he  exchanged 
greetings  with  the  venerable  Assaji ;  and  having  passed  with 
him  the  greetings  of  friendship  and  civility,  he  stood  respect- 
fully at  one  side.  And  standing  respectfully  at  one  side, 
Sariputto,  the  wandering  ascetic,  spoke  to  the  venerable 
Assaji  as  follows:  — 

"Placid,  brother,  are  all  your  organs  of  sense;  clear  and 
bright  is  the  color  of  your  skin.  To  follow  whom,  brother, 
(Ud  you  retire  from  the  world?  Who  is  your  teacher?  and 
whose  doctrine  do  you  approve  ?  ** 

"  Brother,  there  is  a  great  Sakyaputta  monk,  one  who  lias 
retired  from  the  world  out  of  the  Sakya  clan.  To  follow  this 
Blessed  One  have  I  retired  from  the  world,  and  this  Blessed 
One  is  ray  teacher,  and  the  Doctrine  of  this  Blessed  One  do 
I  approve." 

"  But  what,  venerable  sii',  is  your  teacher's  doctrine?  and 
what  does  he  proclaim?" 

*»  Brother,  I  am  a  novice  and  a  new-comer,  and  the  time  is 
but  short  since  I  retired  from  the  \vt>rM  under  this  Doctrine 
and  Discipline.     I  am  not  able  to  expound  to  you  the  Doc- 
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trine  at  any  great  !«:ngth,  but  1  can  tell  you  the  suljstaiice  of 
it  in  brief." 

Theu  Sfiriputta,  the  wandering  ascetic,  spoke  to  the  vener- 
able Assaji  as  follows  :  — 

"So  be  it,  brother.  Whether  little  or  much,  tell  il  me. 
Tell  me  only  the  substance  ;  it  is  the  substance  X  want. 
Why  should  you  make  a  long  matter  of  it?" 

Then  the  venerable  Assaji  recited  to  Sariputta,  the  wan- 
dering ascetic,  the  following  exposition  of  the  Doctrine :  — 

*'Tbe  Buddha  hath  the  causes  told 
Of  all  things  springing  from  a  c^use ; 
And  also  how  thins^s  cease  to  be  — 
T  is  this  the  Mighty  Monk  proolaims." 

On  hearing  this  exposition  of  the  Doctrine,  there  arose  in 
the  mind  of  Sariputta,  the  wandering  ascetic,  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct perception  of  the  Doctrine  that  whatever  is  subject  to 
origination  is  subject  also  to  cessation.  "  If  this  is  the  Doc- 
trine," said  he,  *'then,  indeed,  Imve  you' reached  the  sorrow- 
less  state  lost  sight  of  and  neglected  for  many  myriads  of 
world-cycles." 

Then  Sariputta,  the  wandering  ascetic,  drew  near  to  where 
Moggallana,  the  wandering  ascetic,  was.  And  Moggalliina, 
the  wandering  ascetic,  saw  Sariputta,  the  wandering  ascetic, 
approaching  from  afar  ;  and  when  he  had  seen  him,  he  spoke 
to  Sariputta,  the  wandering  ascetic,  as  follows;  — 

"  Placid,  brother,  are  all  your  organs  of  sense ;  clear  and 
bright  is  the  color  of  your  skin.  Brother,  have  you  attained 
to  the  deathless?" 

"  Yea,  brother.  I  have  attained  to  the  deatliless." 
"But  how,  brother*  did  you  attain  to  the  deathless?" 
"  Brother,  just  now  I  saw  Assaji  the  priest  going  the 
rounds  of  Rajagaha  for  alms,  winning  the  minds  of  men  with 
his  advancing  and  his  retiring,  with  his  looking  and  his  gaz- 
ing, with  his  drawing  in  his  arms  and  his  stretching  out  his 
arms,  and  having  his  eyes  cast  down,  and  perfect  in  his 
deportment;  and  when  I  had  seen  him,  it  occurred  to  me  as 
follows :  — 
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"  This  must  be  a  priest  who  is  either  a  saint  already,  or  haw 
entered  the  path  which  conducts  to  saintship.  What  if  now 
I  were  to  draw  near  to  this  priest,  and  aak  him,  '  To  follow 
whom,  brother,  did  you  retire  from  the  world  ?  Who  is  your 
teacher?  and  whose  doctrine  do  you  approve?'  Then, 
brother,  it  occuned  to  uie  as  follows :  '  It  is  not  a  fit  time  to 
ask  this  priest  questions  while  he  is  inside  the  city  and  going 
the  round  for  alms.  What  if  now  I  follow  in  the  wake  of 
this  priest  in  the  manner  approved  of  for  t)iose  who  have 
requests  to  prefer?*  Then,  brother,  Assaji  the  priest,  after 
lie  had  gone  the  rounds  of  Rajugaha  and  obtained  alms,  issued 
from  the  city;  and  I,  brotlier,  drew  near  to  where  Assaji  the 
priest  was ;  and  having  drawn  near,  I  exchanged  greetings 
with  the  venerable  Assaji ;  and  having  passed  with  him  the 
greetings  of  friendship  and  civility,  1  stood  respectfully  at 
one  side.  And  standing  res^iectfully  at  one  side,  I  spoke, 
brother,  to  the  veneinible  Assaji  as  follows :  *  Placid,  brother, 
are  all  your  organs  of  sense ;  clear  and  bright  is  the  color  of 
your  skin.  To  follow  whom,  brother,  did  you  retire  from  the 
world?  Who  is  your  teacher?  and  Avhose  doctrine  do  you 
approve?'  '  Bi*other,  there  is  a  great  Sakyaputta  monk,  one 
who  has  retired  from  the  world  out  of  the  Sakya  clan.  To 
follow  this  Blessed  One  have  I  retired  from  the  world,  and 
this  Blessed  One  is  my  teacher,  and  the  DocLrine  of  this 
Blessed  One  do  I  approve.'  *  But  what,  venemble  sir,  is  your 
teacher's  doctrine?  and  what  does  he  proclaim?'  'Brother, 
I  am  a  novice  and  a  new-comer,  and  the  time  is  but  short 
since  I  retired  from  the  world  under  the  Doctrine  and  Dis- 
cipline. I  am  not  able  to  expound  to  you  the  Doctrine  at 
any  great  length,  but  I  can  tell  you  the  substance  of  it  in 
brief.*  *  So  be  it^  brother.  Whether  little  or  much,  tell  it 
me.  Tell  me  only  the  substance  ;  it  is  the  substance  I  want. 
Why  should  you  make  a  long  matter  of  it? '  Then,  brother, 
Assaji  the  priest  recited  to  me  the  following  exposition  of 
the  Doctrine:  — 

'^ '  The  Buddha  hath  the  causes  told 
Of  all  things  spnnjriug  from  a  cause ; 
And  also  how  things  cease  to  l>e  — 
'Tia  this  the  Mighty  Monk  prodnims.*" 


On  hearing  this  exposition  of  the  Doctrine,  there  arose  in 
the  mind  of  Moggallaniu  the  wandering  aseetic,  a  clear  and 
distinct  perception  of  the  Doctrine  that  whatever  is  subject 
to  origination  is  subject  also  to  cessation.  "  If  this  is  the 
Doctrine,"  said  he,  ^*  then,  indeed,  have  you  reached  the  sor- 
rowless  state  lost  sight  of  and  neglected  for  many  myriads  of 
world-cycles." 


f  11-     THE  BUDDHA'S   DAILY  HABITS. 


TnuiaUted  from  the  Simiaiigala-VilAsinj  (1.451"),  Buddhagbosa's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Digha-Nik&ya. 

Habits  are  of  two  kinds,  the  profitable,  and  the  unprofit- 
able. Of  these,  the  unprofitable  habits  of  The  Blessed  One 
had  been  extirpated  by  hLs  atlaintnent  of  saintship  at  the 
time  he  sat  cross-legged  under  the  Bo-tree.  Profitable  habits, 
however,  remained  to  The  Blessed  One. 

These  were  fivefold :  liis  before-breakfast  habits ;  his 
after-breakfast  habits :  his  habits  of  the  first  watch  of  the 
night;  his  habits  of  the  middle  watch  of  the  night;  his 
habits  of  the  last  watch  of  the  night. 

His  before-breakfast  hnbits  were  as  follows  :  — 

The  Blessed  One  would  rise  early  in  the  morning,  and 
when«  out  of  kindness  to  his  body-servant*  and  for  the  sake 
of  bodily  comfort,  he  had  Hnsed  his  month  and  otherwise 
cared  for  his  person,  he  would  sit  retired  until  it  was  time  to 
go  begging.  And  when  it  ciinic  time,  he  would  put  on  his 
tunic,  girdle,  and  robes,  and  taking  liis  Ijowl,  he  would  enter 
the  village  or  the  town  for  alms.  Sometimes  he  went  alone, 
sometimes  surrounded  by  a  congregation  of  priests ;  some- 
times without  anything  especial  hap^wning,  sometimes  witli 
the  accompaniment  of  many  prodigies. 

While,  namely,  the  Lord  of  the  World  is  entering  for 


1  In  order  to  give  him  a  chance  to  acquire  merit  by  waiting  on  a 
Buddha:  compare  page  99. 
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alms,  gentle  winds  clear  the  ground  before  him ;  the  elouds 
let  fall  drops  of  water  t^3  lay  the  dust  in  his  jiathway,  and 
then  become  a  canopy  over  him ;  other  wiuda  bring  flowers 
and  scatter  them  in  his  path ;  elevations  of  ground  depress 
thcnificlves,  and  depreasions  elevate  themselves;  wherever 
he  places  his  foot,  the  ground  is  even  and  jileasant  to  walk 
upon,*  or  lotiis-flowera  receive  his  tread.  No  sooner  has  he 
set  his  right  foot  within  the  city-gate  than  the  mys  of  six 
different  colors  which  issue  from  his  body  race  hither  and 
thither  over  palaces  and  pagodas,  and  deck  them,  as  it  were, 
with  the  yellow  sheen  of  gold,  or  with  the  colors  of  a  paint- 
ing. The  elephants,  the  hoi-ses,  the  birds,  and  other  animals 
give  forth  melodious  sounds ;  likewise  the  tom-toma,  lutes, 
and  other  musical  instruments,  and  the  ornaments  worn  by 
the  i>eople. 

By  these  tokens  the  people  would  know,  **  The  Blessed 
One  has  now  entered  for  alms  ;  "  and  in  their  l)est  tunics  and 
best  robes,  witli  perfumes,  tlowera,  and  other  offerings,  they 
issue  forth  from  their  houses  into  the  street.  Then,  having 
zealously  pai<l  homage  to  The  Blessed  One  with  the  perfumes, 
flowers,  and  other  offerings,  and  done  him  obeisance,  some 
would  implore  him,  "  Reverend  Sir,  give  ua  ten  priests  to 
feed;**  some,  "Give  us  twenty;"  and  some,  "Give  us  a 
hundred  priests."  And  they  would  take  the  l)Owl  of  Tlie 
Blessed  One,  and  prepare  a  seat  for  him,  and  zealously  show 
their  reverence  for  him  by  placing  food  in  the  bowl. 

Wlien  he  had  finished  his  meal.  The  Blessed  One,  with 
due  consideration  for  the  different  disjrositions  of  their  minds, 
would  so  teach  them  the  Doctrine  that  some  would  become 
established  in  the  refuges,  some  in  the  five  precepts,  some 
woiUd  become  converteil,  some  would  attain  to  the  fruit  of 
either  once  returning,  or  of  never  returning,  wlule  some 
would  become  eBtablished  in  the  liigheat  fruit,  that  of  saint- 
ship,  and  would  retire  fi-om  the  world.  Having  shown  this 
kindness  to  the  multitude,  he  would  rise  from  his  seat,  and 
return  to  the  monastery. 

1  Compare  Isaiah  xl.  4:  Every  valley  ehall  be  exalted,  and  every 
mountain  and  hill  ttliiiU  bo  ruade  low :  .  .  .  aud  the  rough  plocea  plain. 
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On  his  arrival  there,  he  would  take  his  seat  in  a  paxilion, 
on  the  excellent  Buddharmat  which  had  been  spread  for  him, 
where  he  would  wait  for  the  piiests  to  finish  their  meal. 
When  the  priests  had  finished  their  meal,  the  body-servant 
would  announce  the  fact  to  The  Blessed  One.  Then  The 
Blessed  One  would  enter  the  perfumed  clianilter. 

These,  then,  were  his  before-breakfaat  habits. 

Then  The  Blessed  One,  haWng  thus  finished  his  before- 
breakfast  duties,  would  first  ait  in  the  perfumed  chamber,  on  a 
seat  that  had  been  spread  for  him  by  his  body-servant,  and 
would  wash  his  feet.  Then,  taking  up  his  stand  on  the  landing 
of  the  jeweled  staircase  which  led  to  the  jjerfumed  chamber, 
he  would  exhort  the  congi'egation  of  the  priests,  saying,  — 

"  O  priests,  diligently  work  out  your  salvation ;  for  not 
often  occur  the  apijcarance  of  a  Buddha  in  the  world  and 
existence  among  men  *  and  the  propitious  moment  and  retire- 
ment from  the  world  and  the  opportunity  to  bear  the  true 
Doctrine." 

At  this  point  some  would  ask  The  Blessed  One  for 
exercises  in  meditation,  and  The  Blessed  One  would  assign 
them  exercises  suited  to  their  several  characters.  Then  all 
would  do  obeisance  to  The  Blessed  One,  and  go  to  the  places 
where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  spending  the  night  or  the 
i^^  —  some  to  the  foi-est,  some  to  the  foot  of  trees,  some  to 
the  hills,  and  so  on.  some  to  the  heaven  of  the  Four  Great 
Kings,  .  .  .  and  some  to  Vasavatti's  heaven. 

Tlien  The  Blessed  One,  entering  the  perfumed  chamber, 
woidd,  if  he  wLshed,  lie  down  for  a  wliile,  mindful  and  con- 
scions,  and  on  his  right  side  after  the  manner  of  a  lion.  And 
secondly,  his  body  being  now  refreshed,  he  would  rise,  and 
gaze  over  the  world.  And  thirdly,  the  jjeople  of  the  village 
or  town  near  which  he  might  be  dwelling,  who  had  given 
him  breakfasts  would  assemble  after  breakfast  at  the  monas- 
tery, again  in  their  best  tunics  and  their  best  robes,  and  with 
perfumes,  flowers,  and  other  offerings. 


^  It  is  oecessftrj  to  be  a  human  being  in  order  to  attain  to  flaintship, 
tboQgh  gods  can  become  converU'd  aud  animals  can  keep  the  precepta. 
See  pages  802,  279. 
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Thereupon  The  Blessed  One,  when  his  audience  had 
assembled,  would  approach  in  such  mii'auuloua  manner  as 
was  fitting;  and  taking  his  seat  in  the  lecture-hall,  on  the 
excellent  Buddharmat  which  had  been  spread  for  him,  he 
would  teach  the  Doctrine,  as  suited  the  time  and  occasion. 
And  when  he  perceived  it  was  time,  he  would  dismiss  the 
audience,  and  the  people  would  do  obeisance  to  The  Blessed 
One,  and  depart. 

These  were  his  after-breakfast  habits. 

When  he  had  thus  finished  his  after-breakfast  duties,  he 
would  rise  from  the  excellent  liuddlm-seat,  and  if  he  desired 
to  bathe,  he  would  enter  the  batli-house,  and  cool  Iiis  limbs 
with  water  made  ready  by  his  body-servant.  Then  the  body- 
servant  would  fetoli  tho  Buddha-seat,  and  spread  it  in  the 
perfume*!  ehiimber.  And  Tlie  Blessed  One,  putting  on  a 
tunic  of  double  red  cloth,  and  binding  on  liis  girdle,  and 
throwing  his  upper  robe  over  liis  right  shoulder,  would  go 
thither  and  sit  down,  and  for  a  wlule  remain  solitary,  and 
plunged  in  meditation.  After  that  would  come  the  priests 
from  here  and  from  there  t«  wait  on  The  Blessed  One.  And 
some  would  propovind  questions,  some  would  ask  for  exercises 
in  meditation,  and  some  for  a  sermon ;  and  in  granting  their 
desires  The  Blessed  One  would  complete  the  first  watch  of 
the  night. 

These  were  his  habits  of  the  firat  watch  of  the  night. 

And  now,  when  The  Blessed  One  had  finished  his  duties 
of  the  firet  wateli  of  llie  night,  and  when  the  priests  had  done 
him  obeisance  and  were  departing,  the  deities  throughout  the 
entire  sj-stem  of  ten  thousand  worlds  would  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  draw  near  to  The  Blessed  One  and  ask  him  any 
questions  that  might  occur  to  them,  even  such  as  were  but 
four  syllables  long.  And  The  Blessed  One  in  answering 
their  questions  would  complete  the  middle  watch  of  the 
night. 

These  were  his  habits  of  the  middle  watch  of  the  night. 

The  last  watch  of  the  night  he  would  divide  into  three 
parts,  and  as  his  body  would  be  tired  from  so  much  sitting 
since  the  morning,  he  would  spend  one  part  in  pacing  up 
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and  down  to  free  himself  frnrn  the  tliseomfort.  In  the  second 
part  he  would  enter  the  perfumed  cliiimber,  and  woidd  lie 
down  mindftd  and  conscious,  and  on  lus  right  side  after  the 
manner  of  a  lion.  In  the  third  part  he  would  rise,  and 
taking  his  seat,  he  would  gaze  over  the  world  with  the  eye 
of  a  Buddlia,  in  order  to  discover  any  individual  who,  under 
some  former  Buddha,  with  alms-giving,  or  keeping  the  pre- 
cepts, or  other  meritorious  deeds,  might  have  made  the 
earnest  wish. 

These  were  his  habits  of  the  last  watch  of  the  ni^ht. 


§  12.   THE  DEATH  OF  THE  BUDDHA. 

Translated  from  the  MahftrPariiiihliftua-Sutta  (v.  and  vi.)  of  the 
Digha-Nikiya. 

Then  The  Blessed  One  aihli-essed  the  venerable  Ananda :  — 

"  Let  us  go  hence,  Ananda.  To  the  further  bank  of  the 
HirafiflavatT  river,  and  to  the  city  of  Kusinara  and  the  sal- 
tree  grove  Upiivattana  of  tlie  MiilUis  will  we  draw  near." 

"  Yes,  Reverend  Sir,"  saiil  tlie  venerable  Ananda  to  The 
Blessetl  One  in  assent. 

Then  The  Blessed  Oue,  accompanied  by  a  large  congrega- 
tion of  priests,  drew  near  to  the  further  Kink  of  the  Hir- 
ailKavatT  river,  and  to  the  city  of  Kusinara  and  the  sal-tree 
grove  Upavattina  of  the  Mallaa  ;  and  having  drawn  near,  he 
addressed  the  venenible  Ananda:  — 

**■  Be  so  good,  Ananda,  as  to  spread  me  a  couch  with  its 
head  to  the  north  between  twin  sal-trees.  I  am  weary, 
Ananda,  and  wish  to  lie  down." 

"*  Yes,  Reverend  Sir,"  said  the  venerable  Ananda  to  The 
Blessed  One  in  assent,  and  spread  the  couch  with  its  head  to 
the  north  between  twin  sal-trees.  Then  The  Blessed  One 
lay  down  on  his  right  side  after  the  manner  of  a  lion,  and 
placing  foot  on  foot,  remained  mindful  and  conscious. 

Now  at  that  time  the  twin  sal-trees  had  completely  burst 
forth  into  bloom,   though  it  was  not  the  flowering  season  ; 
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and  the  blossoms  scattered  themselves  over  the  body  of  The 
Tathagata,^  and  strewed  and  sprinkled  themselves  in  n-opship 
of  The  Tathagata.  Also  heavenly  Er)'thrina  flowera  fell  from 
the  sky  ;  and  these  scattered  themselves  over  the  body  of 
The  Tathagiila,  and  strewed  and  sprinkled  themselves  in 
worship  of  The  Tathagata.  Also  heavenly  sanilal-wood 
powder  fell  from  the  sky ;  and  this  scattered  itself  over  the 
body  of  T!ie  Tatliagata,  and  strewed  and  sprinkled  itself  in 
worship  uf  The  Tatkagatii.  And  music  sounded  in  the  sky  in 
worship  of  The  Tathagata,  and  heavenly  choruses  were  heard 
to  sing  in  worship  of  Tlie  Tathagata. 

Then  The  Blessed  One  addiessed  the  venemble  Ananda ;  — 
"  The  twin  sal-trees,  Ananda,  have  completely  burat  forth 
into  bloom,  though  it  is  not  the  flowering  season  ;  and  Uie 
blossoms  liave  scattered  themselves  over  the  body  of  The 
Tathagata,  and  have  strewn  and  sprinkled  themselves  ia 
woi-ship  of  The  Tathagata.  Also  heavenly  Erythrina  flowers 
have  fallen  from  the  sky ;  and  these  have  scattered  them- 
selves over  the  body  of  The  Tathagata,  ami  have  strewn  and 
spiinkled  themselves  in  worship  of  The  Tathagata.  Also 
heavenly  sandal-wood  powder  has  fallen  from  the  sky;  and 
this  has  scattered  itself  over  the  body  of  The  Tathagata,  and 
has  st^e^vn  and  sprinkled  itself  in  worship  of  The  Tathagata. 
Also  music  is  soiuiding  in  the  sky  in  worship  of  The  Tatha- 
gata, and  heavenly  choruses  are  heard  to  sing  in  worship  of 
The  Tathagata.  But  it  is  not  by  all  this,  Ananda,  that  The 
Tathiigata  is  honored,  esteemed,  revered,  worshiped,  or 
venerated;  but  the  priest,  Ananda,  or  the  priestess,  or  the 
lay  diflciple,  or  tJie  female  lay  disciple,  who  shall  fulfil  all 
the  greater  and  lesser  duties,  conducting  himself  with  pro- 
priety and  in  accordance  with  the  precepts,  by  him  is  Tlie 
Tatliagata  honored,  esteemed,  revered,  and  worshiped  with 
the  best  of  worship.     Accordingly,  Ananda,  train  yourselves, 

"  Tathfigata  is  a  term  most  commonly  used  by  The  Buddha  iu 
referring  to  himwlf.  Its  meaning.  like  that  of  its  .Taina  equivalent 
Taahafjayoy  possibly  is,  "  He  who  has  arrived  there  (fnfra  or  fattha),  i.e, 
to  emancipation  or  Nirrana."  See  **  Sacred  Books  of  blie  Eaat,"  vol.  xiii. 
p.  82.  [ChalmerB,  "Journal  of  tbo  Royal  Asiatic  Society,"  1808,  p.  118, 
takes  it  as  "  One  who  has  come  at  the  real  truth."] 
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and  fulfil  all  the  greater  and  lesser  duties*  and  conduct  your- 
selves with  propriety  a-nd  in  accordance  with  the  precepts." 

Now  at  that  time  the  venerable  Upavana  was  standing 
in  front  of  The  Blessed  One,  and  fanning  him.  Then  The 
Blessed  One  was  harsh  to  the  venerable  UpavSno,  sajTng, — 

^'  Step  aside,  O  priest ;  stand  not  in  front  of  me." 

Tlien  it  occurred  to  the  venerable  Anauda  as  follows:  — 

"  Here,  this  venerable  Upavana  has  for  a  long  time  been 
the  body-servant  of  The  Blessed  One,  and  kept  himself  at 
his  beck  and  call ;  yet,  altliough  his  last  moments  are  near. 
The  Blessed  One  is  harsh  to  the  venerable  Upavana,  saying, 
'  Step  aside,  O  priest ;  stajid  not  in  front  of  me.'  What, 
pray,  was  the  reason,  and  what  was  the  cause,  that  The 
Blessed  One  was  harsh  to  the  venerable  Upavana,  8a}'ing, 
'Step  aside,  O  priest;  stand  not  in  front  of  me'?" 

Then  the  venerable  Ananda  spoke  to  The  Blessed  One 

follows :  — 

"  Reverend  Sir,  here  this  venerable  Upavana  has  for  a 
long  time  been  the  body-*ier\'ant  of  The  Blessed  One,  and 
kept  himself  at  Lis  beck  and  call ;  yet,  although  his  last  mo- 
ments are  near.  The  Blessed  One  is  harsh  to  the  venerable 
Upavana,  saying,  *■  St^p  aside,  O  priest ;  stand  not  in  fi*ont 
of  me/  Reverend  Sir,  what,  pi*ay,  was  the  i-easou,  and  what 
the  cause,  that  The  l^lessed  One  was  harsh  to  the  ven- 
'«rable  U|>avana,  saving,  *Step  aside,  O  priest;  stand  not  in 
fi-ont  of  me '  ?  " 

'^Ananda,  almost  all  the  deities  throughout  ten  worlds 
have  come  together  to  behold  The  Tathagata.  For  an  extent^ 
Ananda,  of  twelve  leagues  about  the  city  Kusiuara  and  tlie 
sal-tree  grove  Upavattana  of  the  Mallas,  there  is  not  a  spot 
of  ground  large  enough  to  stick  the  point  of  a  hair  into, 
that  is  not  pervaded  by  powerful  deities.  And  these  deities, 
Ananda,  are  angered,  saying,  *From  afar  have  we  come  to 
(hold  Tl»e  Tathagata,  for  but  seldom,  and  on  rare  occasions, 
loea  a  Tath^gnta,  a  saint,  and  Supreme  BudfUia  arise  in  the 
world;  and  now,  to-night,  in  the  last  watch,  will  The  Tatha- 
pfata  pass  into  Nirvana ;  but  this  powerful  priest  stands  in 
front  of  The  Blessed  One,  concealing  him,  and  we  have  no 
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chance  to  Eee  The  TathSgata,  although  his  last  moments  are 
near.'     Thus,  Ananda,  are  tliese  deities  angered." 

**  What  are  the  deities  doing.  Reverend  Sir,  whom  The 
Blessed  One  perceives?" 

"  Some  of  the  deities,  Ananda,  are  in  the  air  with  their 
minds  engrossed  by  earthly  things,  and  they  let  fly  their  hair 
and  cry  aloud,  and  stretch  out  their  anns  and  cry  aloud,  and 
fall  headlong  to  the  ground  and  roll  to  and  fro,  saying,  *  All 
too  soon  will  The  Blessed  One  pass  into  Nii-vaua;  all  too 
soon  will  Tlie  Happy  One  pass  into  Nirvana ;  all  too  soon 
will  The  Light  of  the  World  vanish  fi-om  siglit ! '  Some  of 
the  deitieSj  Ananda,  are  on  tlie  earth  with  their  minds 
engrossed  by  earthly  things,  and  they  let  fly  their  hair  and 
cry  aloud,  and  stretch  out  their  anus  and  cry  aloud,  and  fall 
headlong  on  the  ground  and  roll  to  and  fro,  saying,  *  All  too 
soon  will  The  Blessed  One  pass  into  Nirvana ;  all  too  soon 
will  The  Happy  One  pass  into  Nirvana;  all  too  soon  will 
The  Light  of  the  World  vanish  from  sight."  But  those 
deities  which  are  free  fi-om  passion,  mindful  and  conscious, 
bear  it  patiently,  saying,  *  Transitory  are  all  things.  How  is 
it  possible  [that  whatever  has  been  Iwrn,  has  come  into  being, 
and  is  oi-gauized  and  perishable,  should  not  perish?  That 
oondition  is  not  possible.]' " 

(Chapter  v.,  page  53'».) 


Then  the  venerable  Ananda  entered  the  monastery,  and, 
leaning  against  the  bolt  of  the  door,  he  wept,  saying,  — 

"  Behold,  I  am  but  a  learner  and  not  yet  perfect,  and  my 
Teacher  is  on  the  point  of  passing  into  Nirvana,  he  who  was 
so  compassionate  to  me." 

Then  The  Blessed  One  addressed  the  priests:  — 

"  Where,  O  priests,  is  Ananda?" 

**  Reverend  Sir,  the  venerable  Ananda  has  entered  the 
monastery,  and  leaning  against  the  bolt  of  the  door,  he  weeps, 
saying,  *  Behold,  I  am  but  a  learaer,  and  not  yet  perfect,  and 
my  Teacher  is  on  the  point  of  passing  into  Nir^'ana,  he  who 
was  so  compassionate  to  me/  " 
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Then  The  Blessed  One  addressed  a  certain  priest,  say- 
ing,— 

•'Go,  O  priest,  and  say  to  the  venerable  Auauda  from 
me,  *  The  Teacher  calleth  thee,  brother  Auanda.' '' 

"  Yes,  Reverend  Sir,"  said  the  priest  to  The  Blessed  One 
in  assent,  and  drew  near  to  where  the  venerable  Ananda  was ; 
and  haNnng  dra\\-n  near,  he  spoke  to  the  venerable  Ananda  as 
follows:  — 

"  The  Teacher  calleth  thee,  brother  Ananda." 

"  Yes,  brother,' '  said  the  venerable  Anauda  to  the  priest 
in  assent,  and  drew  near  to  where  The  Blessed  One  was ; 
and  having  drawn  near  and  greeted  Tlie  Blessed  One,  he  sat 
down  respectfully  at  one  side.  And  the  venerable  Ananda 
being  seated  respectfully  at  one  side,  The  Blessed  One  spoke 
to  him  as  follows :  — 

*•■  Enough,  Ananda,  do  not  grieve,  nor  weep.  Have  I  not 
already  told  you,  Ananda,  that  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  all 
things  near  and  deal*  untu  us  that  we  must  divide  ourselves 
from  them,  leave  them,  sever  ourselves  from  them  ?  How  is 
it  possible,  Ananda,  that  whatever  has  been  Ijom,  has  come 
into  being,  is  organized  and  perisliable,  should  not  perish? 
That  condition  is  not  [possible.  For  a  long  time,  Ananda, 
have  you  ^^-aited  on  The  Tathagata  with  a  kind,  devoted, 
cheerful,  single-hearted,  unstinted  service  of  body,  with  a 
kind,  devoted,  cheerful,  single-hearted,  unstintt;d  service  of 
voice,  with  a  kind,  devoted,  cheei-ful,  single-hearted,  un- 
stinted service  of  mind.  You  have  acquired  much  merit, 
Ananda;  exert  j'oui'self,  and  soon  will  you  be  free  from  all 
depravity." 

Tlien  The  Blessed  One  addressed  the  pnesta :  — 

*•  Priests,  of  all  those  Blessed  Ones  who  aforetime  were 
saints  and  Supreme  Buddhas,  all  had  their  favorite  body- 
servants,  just  as  I  have  now  my  Ananda,  And,  priests,  of 
all  those  Blessed  Ones  who  in  the  futui'e  shall  be  saints  and 
Supreme  Buddhas,  all  will  have  their  favorite  Iwdy-servants, 
just  as  I  have  now  my  Ananda.  Wise,  O  priests,  is  Ananda 
—  he  knows  when  it  is  a  tit  time  to  draw  near  to  see  The 
TathSgata,  whether  for  the  priests,  for  the  priestesses,  for  the 
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lay  disciples,  for  tiie  female  lay  disciples,  for  the  king,  for  the 
king's  courtiere,  for  the  leadeiii  of  heretical  sects,  or  for  their 
adherentii. 

"  Anandft,  O  priests,  has  four  wonderful  and  marvellous 
qualities.  And  what  are  the  four?  O  priestjs,  if  an  assembly 
of  priests  draw  near  to  behold  Aiiauda,  it  is  delighted  with 
beholding  him;  and  if  then  Anandii  holil  a  discourse  on  the 
Doctrine,  it  is  also  delighted  with  the  dlscoui-se  j  and  when 
Ananda,  O  priests,  ceiises  U.i  speak,  the  assembly  of  priests  is 
still  unsated.  O  priests,  if  an  assembly  of  priestesses  .  .  . 
an  assembly  of  lay  disciples  .  .  .  an  assembly  of  female  lay 
disciples  draw  near  to  behold  Ananda,  it  is  delighted  with 
ln-'holding  him ;  and  if  then  Ananda  hold  a  discoui-se  on  the 
Doctrine,  it  is  also  delighted  with  the  discourse  ;  and  when 
Ananda,  O  priests,  ceases  to  speak,  the  ikssembly  of  female 
lay  disciples  is  still  unsated. 

"  A  Universal  Mouaii:h,  O  priests,  has  four  wonderful  and 
marvtdluus  nualities.  And  wliat  are  the  four?  O  priests, 
if  an  assembly  of  men  of  the  wanior  caste  ...  an  assembly 
of  men  of  the  Brahman  ca«te  ...  an  assembly  t>f  householders 
...  an  assembly  of  monks  draw  near  to  Kdiold  the  Universal 
Monarch,  it  is  delighted  with  beholding  him;  and  if  then  the 
Universal  Monarch  hold  a  discourse,  it  is  also  delighted  with 
the  disoourae ;  and  when  tlie  Universal  Monareh,  O  priests, 
oeases  to  sjieak.  the  assembly  of  monks  is  still  unsated. 

'*  In  exactly  the  same  way,  O  pricstii,  Ananda  has  four 
wonderful  and  marvellous  qualities.  O  priests,  if  an  assem- 
bly of  priests  .  .  .  an  assembly  of  priestesses  .  .  ,  an  assembly 
of  lay  disciples  ...  an  assembly  of  female  lay  disciples  draw 
near  t«  behold  Ananda,  it  is  delighted  with  beholding  liim ; 
and  if  tlictn  Ananda  hold  a  discourse  on  the  Doctrine,  it  is 
also  delighted  with  the  discourse ;  and  when  Ananda,  O 
priests,  ceases  to  speak,  the  assembly  of  female  lay  disciples 
is  still  unsated.  These,  O  priests,  are  the  four  wonderful 
and  marvellous  qualities  possessed  by  Ananda." 

VVlicn  The  Blessed  One  had  thus  spoken,  the  venei-ahle 
Ananda  spoke  to  him  as  follows :  — 

^^  Reverend  Sir,  lei  not  Tlie  Blessed  One  pass  into  Nirvana 
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in  this  wattel-and-daub  town,  this  to\vn  of  the  jungle,  thia 
branch  Tillage.  For  tliere  are  other  great  cities,  Reverend 
Sir,  to  wiu  Campa.  Kajagaha,  Savatthi,  Saketa,  Kodambi,  and 
Benares.  Let  The  Blessed  One  pass  into  Nir\'ana  in  one  of 
them.  In  them  are  many  wealthy  men  of  the  warrior  caste, 
many  wealthy  men  of  the  Brahman  cast«,  and  many  wealthy 
householders  who  are  firm  believers  in  The  Tathagata,  and 
they  will  perform  the  funeral  rites  for  The  Tathagata." 

^  O  Ananda,  say  not  so !  O  Anauda,  say  not  so,  that  thifi 
is  a  wattel-and-daub  town,  a  toM^n  of  the  jungle,  a  branch 
village.  There  was  once,  Ananda,  a  king  called  Sudassana 
the  Great*  who  was  a  Univereal  Monarch,  a  virtuous  king  of 
justice,  a  victorious  ruler  of  the  four  quailers  of  the  earth, 
poesessing  a  secure  dominion  over  his  territory  and  owning 
the  seven  precious  gems.'  This  city  Kusinara,  Ananda,  was 
the  capital  of  king  Sudassana  the  Great,  and  had  then  the 
name  of  Kusavatl.  From  the  east  to  the  west  it  was  twelve 
leagues  in  length,  and  from  the  north  to  the  south  it  was 
seven  leagues  in  breadth*  ICusavnlT,  the  capital,  Ananda, 
was  prosperous  and  flourishing,  populous  and  thronging  with 
people,  and  well  provided  with  food.  As  Alakamanda,  the 
capital  of  the  gods,  Ananda,  is  prosperous  and  flourishing, 
populous  and  thronging  with  gods,  and  is  well  provided 
with  food,  in  exactly  the  same  way,  Ananda,  Kusavati,  the 
capital,  was  prosperous  and  Hourishiug,  populous  and  throng- 
ing with  people,  and  well  provided  with  food,  Kusavatl, 
the  capital,  Ananda,  was  neither  by  day  nor  night  without 
the  ten  noises,  —  to  wit,  the  noise  of  elephants,  the  noise  of 
bones,  the  noise  of  chanots,  the  noise  of  drums,  the  noise 
of  tabors,  the  noise  of  lutes,  the  noise  of  song,  the  noise  of 
cymbals,  the  noise  of  gongs,  and  the  tenth  noise  of  people 
crying,  *  Eat  ye,  and  drink  1 ' 

"  Go  thou,  Ananda,  and  enter  the  city  Kusin^a,  and 
announce  to  the  Kusinara-AIallas  :  — 

"*  To-night,  O  ye  Vasetthas,  in  the  last  watch,  The 


)  The  wheel  of  empire,  the  elephant,  the  horse,  the  gem,  the  empress, 
(be  treasarex,  and  the  crown-priiice. 
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Tathagata  >viU  pass  into  Nirvana.  Be  favonible,  l>e  favor- 
able, O  ye  Vasetthas,  and  sufi'er  not  lluit  afterwaitls  ye 
feel  remorse,  saying,  "  The  Tatliagata  passed  into  Nirvana 
while  in  our  borders,  but  we  did  not  avail  ourselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  being  present  at  the  last  momenta  of  The 
Tathagata."  *  '* 

"  Yes,  Reverend  Sir/*  said  the  venerable  Ananda  to  Tlie 
Blessed  One  in  assent ;  and  putting  on  his  tunic,  and  taking 
his  bowl  and  his  robes,  he  went  to  Kusinara  with  another 
member  of  the  Order. 

Now  at  that  time  the  Kus in aia-M alias  were  assembled 
together  in  tlie  town-hall  on  some  matter  of  business.  And 
the  venerable  Anauda  di*ew  near  to  the  town-hall  of  the 
Kusinarrt-Malla-H;  and  having  dmwn  near,  he  made  announce- 
znent  to  tlie  Kusinara-MalUis,  as  follows  :  — 

"  To-night,  O  ye  Vasetthas,  in  the  last  watch,  The  Tatlia- 
gata will  pass  into  Nirvana.  Be  favoral>lc,  I)e  favorable,  () 
ye  Vasetthas,  and  suffer  not  that  aftenvards  ye  feel  remoi-se, 
saying,  *  The  Tathagata  passed  into  Nirvana  while  in  our 
borders,  but  we  did  not  avail  oui-selves  of  the  opjKtrtunity  of 
being  present  at  the  last  momenta  of  The  Ti\Jihagnta.'  " 

The  Mallas,  on  hearing  this  speech  of  the  venerable 
Ananda,  and  their  children  and  their  daughters-in-law  and 
tlieir  wiveti  were  grieved  and  sorrowf\il  and  overwhelmed 
with  anguish  of  mind,  and  some  let  fly  their  hair  and  cried 
aloud,  and  stretched  out  their  arms  and  cried  aloud,  and  fell 
headlong  to  the  ground  and  rolled  to  and  fro,  saying,  '*  All 
too  soon  will  The  Blessed  One  pass  int<i  Nii'\'-ana ;  all  too 
soon  will  The  Happy  One  pass  into  Nirvana ;  all  too  soon  will 
The  Light  of  the  World  vanish  from  sight."  Then  the  Mallas 
and  their  children  and  their  daughters-in-law  and  their  wives, 
being  grieved  and  sorrowful  and  overwhelmed  with  anguish 
of  mind,  drew  near  to  the  sal-tree  grove  Upavattana  of  the 
Mallas,  and  to  where  the  venerable  Ananda  was. 

Then  it  occurred  to  the  venerable  Ananda  as  follows :  — 

**If  I  shall  cause  the  Kusinara-Mallas  one  by  one  to  do 
reverence  to  The  Blessed  One,  the  day  will  dawn  ere  they 
have  finished.     What  if  now  I  marshal  the  Miillas  by  families. 
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and  cause  them  by  families  to  do  reverence  to  Tlie  Blessed 
One,  and  say,  *  Reverend  Sir,  a  Malla  named  so-and-so,  with 
his  children,  his  wife,  his  following,  and  his  friends,  bows 
low  in  reverence  at  the  feet  of  The  Blessed  One/  " 

And  the  venerable  Ananda  manshalled  the  Mallas  by 
families,  and  caused  them  by  faniilies  to  do  reverence  to 
The  Blessed  One,  saying,  "  Reverend  Sir,  a  Malla  uanied 
ao-and-so,  with  his  children,  his  wife,  liis  following,  and  his 
friends,  bows  low  in  reverence  at  the  feet  of  The  Blessed 
One.*'  And  the  venerable  Ananda  by  this  device  succeeded 
in  causing  all  the  Kusinora-Mallas  to  do  reverence  to  The 
Blesaed  One  before  the  end  of  the  firet  watch  of  the  night. 

Now  at  that  time  Subhadda,  a  wandering  ascetic,  was 
dwelling  at  Kusinara.  And  Subhadda,  the  wandering  ascetic, 
heaixl  the  report :  — 

"  To-night,  in  the  last  watch,  the  monk  Gotama  will  pass 
into  Nirvana.*' 

Then  it  occurred  to  Subhadda,  the  wandering  ascetic,  as 
follows :  — 

"I  have  heard  wandering  ascetics,  that  were  old  men, 
advanced  in  years,  teachers,  and  teachere'  teachers,  declare, 
*  But  seldom,  and  on  rare  occasions,  does  a  Tathngatii,  a  saint, 
and  Supreme  Buddha  arise  in  the  worhl/  And  to-night,  in 
the  last  watch,  the  monk  Gotama  will  pass  into  Nirvana. 
And  a  certain  question  ha-s  arisen  in  my  mind,  and  I  am 
{persuaded  of  the  monk  Gotama  that  he  can  so  teach  me 
the  Doctrine  that  I  shall  be  relieved  of  this  my  doubt," 

Then  Subhadda,  the  wandering  ascetic,  drew  near  to  the 
Ral-tree  grove  Upavattana  of  the  Mallas,  and  to  where  the 
venerable  Ananda  was,  and  having  dra\vn  near,  he  spoke  to 
the  venerable  Ananda  as  follows  :  — 

"Ananda,  I  have  heard  wandering  ascetics,  that  were 
old  men,  advanced  in  years,  teachers,  and  teachers'  teachers, 
declare,  *  But  seldom,  and  on  rare  occasions,  does  a  Tatha- 
gata,  a  saint,  and  Supreme  Buddha  fliise  in  the  world.'  And 
to-night,  in  the  last  watcli,  the  monk  Gotama  will  pass  into 
Nirvana.  And  a  certain  donbt  has  arisen  in  my  mind,  and 
I  am  persuaded  of  the  monk  Gotama  that  he  can  so  teach 
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me  the  Doctrine  that  I  8)iuU  be  relieved  of  this  ray  doubt. 
Let  me,  then,  Ananda,  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  tha 
monk  Gotama." 

When  Subhadda,  the  wandering  ascetic,  had  so  spokeia, 
the  venemble  Ananda  spoke  to  him  as  follows :  — 

"  Enough  of  that,  brother  Subhadda ;  trouble  not  The 
Tathagata.     The  Blessed  One  is  weary/' 

And  a  second  time  Subhadtla,  tlie  wandering  ascetic,  .  •  . 

And  a  third  time  Subhadda,  the  wandering  ascetic,  spoke 
to  the  venemble  Ananda  as  follows:  — 

"Ananda,  I  have  heard  wandering  ascetics,  old  men, 
advanced  in  year^,  teachers,  and  teachers*  teachers,  when 
thoy  said,  *  But  seldom,  and  on  lure  occasions,  does  a  Tatha- 
gata, a  saint,  and  Supreme  Buddha  arise  in  the  world.'  And 
to-night,  in  the  last  watch,  the  monk  Gotama  will  pass  into 
Nirvana.  And  a  certain  doubt  has  arisen  iu  my  mind,  and 
I  am  persuaded  of  the  monk  Gotama  that  he  can  so  teach 
me  the  Doctrine  that  I  shall  be  relieved  of  this  my  doubt. 
Let  me,  then,  Ananda,  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
m<iuk  Gotama." 

And  a  third  time  the  venerable  Ananda  spoke  to  Su- 
bhadda, the  wandering  ascetic,  as  follows:  — 

"  Enough  of  that,  brother  Subhadda ;  trouble  not  The 
Tatliagata.     The  Blessed  One  is  weary." 

Now  The  Blessed  One  chanced  to  hear  the  convei-Bation 
between  the  venerable  .\iKinda  and  the  wandering  ascetic 
Subhadda.  And  The  Blessed  One  called  to  the  venerable 
Ananda :  — 

**  Enough,  Ananda ;  hinder  not  Subhadda.  Let  Subhadda, 
Ananda,  have  an  opportunity  of  beholding  The  Tathagata. 
Whiitever  Subhaddii  shall  ask  of  me,  he  will  ask  for  the  sjike 
of  information,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  troubling  me,  and  he 
^^'ill  quiokly  understand  my  answers  to  his  questions." 

Tlien  the  venerable  Ananda  spoke  to  Subhadda,  the 
wandej-ing  ascetic,  as  follows  :  — 

*•  You  may  come,  brother  Subhadda ;  The  Blessed  One 
gniuts  you  an  audience." 

Then   Subhadda,   the  wandering  ascetic,   drew  near  to 
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rhere  The  Blessed  One  was ;  and  having  drawn  near,  he 
^changed  greetings  with  The  Blessed  One ;  and  having 
pOMBed  with  him  the  greetings  of  friendship  and  civility,  he 
sat  down  respectfully  at  one  side.  And  seated  respectfully 
at  one  side,  Subhadda,  the  wandering  ascetic,  spoke  to  The 
Blessed  One  as  follows :  — 

"  Got-ama,  all  those  monks  and  Brahraans  who  possess  a 
large  follo^ving  and  crowds  of  hearers  and  disciples,  and  who 
are  distinguished,  ^eno^vned  leaders  of  sects,  and  highly 
ei?teomed  by  the  multitudes,  —  to  wit,  Punuia  Kassajta,  Mak- 
khali  Gosala,  Ajita  Kesakamlmli,  Pakudha  Kaccayana,  SaQ- 
jaya  Belatthiputta,  Nigartha  Nathaputta,  —  have  they  all 
done  as  they  maintain,  discovered  the  truth,  or  have  they 
not?  or  have  some  of  them  done  so,  and  others  not  ?  ** 

*•  Knough,  O  Subhadda ;  let  us  leave  the  question,  *  Have 
they  all  done  as  they  maiutaia,  discovered  the  truth,  or  have 
they  not?  or  have  some  of  tliem  done  so,  and  others  not  ?  ' 
The  Doctrine  will  I  teach  you,  Subhadda.  Listen  to  me,  and 
pay  strict  attention,  and  I  will  speak.*' 

**  Yes,  Reverend  Sir,"  said  Sul)hadda,  the  wandering 
ascetic^  to  The  Blessed  One  in  assent.  And  The  Blessed 
One  spoke  as  follows  :  — 

**  Subhadda,  in  whatever  doctrine  and  discipline  the  noble 
eightfold  path  is  not  found,  therein  also  is  not  found  the 
monk  of  the  first  degree,  nor  the  monk  of  the  second  degi-ee, 
nor  the  monk  of  the  third  degree-,  nor  the  monk  of  the 
fourth  degree ;  and  in  whatever  doctrine  and  discipline,  O 
Subliadda,  the  noble  eightfold  path  is  found,  therein  also  are 
found  the  monk  of  the  first  degree,  and  the  monk  of  the 
second  degree,  and  the  ninnk  of  the  third  degree,  and  the 
monk  of  the  fourth  degree.  Now  in  this  Doctrine  and  Dis- 
cipline, O  Subhadda,  the  noble  eightfold  path  Li  found :  and 
therein  alone,  O  Subhadda,  are  found  the  monk  of  the  first 
degree,  and  the  monk  of  the  second  degree,  and  the  monk  of 
the  tliird  degree,  and  the  monk  of  the  fourth  ilegree.  Desti- 
tute of  true  monks  ai-e  all  otiier  creeds.  But  let  these  my 
priests,  O  Subhadda,  live  rightly,  and  the  world  will  not  be 
destitute  of  saints. 
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**  What  time  my  age  was  twenty-nine,  Subbadda, 
I  left  the  world  to  seek  the  summura  bonum. 
Now  fifty  ye&rfi  and  more  have  paBsod,  Subbadda, 
Since  I  renounced  the  world  and  lived  ascetic 
Within  the  Doctrine'e  pale,  that  rule  of  conduct 
Outside  of  which  no  genuine  monk  existctb, 

nor  the  monk  of  the  second  degree,  nor  the  monk  of  the 
third  degree,  nor  the  monk  of  the  fourth  degree.  Destitute 
of  mouka  are  all  other  creeils.  But  let  these  my  priests,  O 
Subhadda,  live  rightly,  and  the  world  will  not  be  destitute  of 
saints/' 

When  The  Blessed  One  had  thus  spoken,  Subhadda,  the 
wandering  ascetic,  spoke  to  him  as  follows :  — 

"O  wonderful  is  it,  Reverend  Sir!  O  wonderful  is  it. 
Reverend  Sir  I  It  is  as  if,  Reverend  Sir»  one  were  to  set  up 
that  which  was  overturned,  or  were  to  disclose  tlrnt  which 
was  hidden,  or  were  to  point  out  the  way  to  a  lost  traveller, 
or  were  to  carry  a  lamp  into  a  daik  pliice  that  they  who  had 
eyes  might  see  forms.  Even  so  has  'ilie  Blessed  One  ex- 
pounded the  Doctrine  in  many  different  ways.  Reverend 
Sir,  I  betake  myself  to  The  Blessed  One  for  refuge,  to  the 
Doctrine,  and  to  tlie  Congregation  of  the  priests.  Suifer  me 
to  retire  from  the  world  under  The  Blessed  One ;  suffer  me 
to  receive  ordination." 

"Subhadda,  any  one  who  aforetime  has  been  an  adher- 
ent of  another  sect  and  afterwards  desires  to  retire  from  the 
world  and  receive  ordination  under  this  Doctrine  and  Dis- 
cipline, miLst  first  spend  four  months  on  [)roliation ;  and  after 
the  lapse  of  four  months,  strenuous-minded  priests  receive  liim 
into  the  Order  and  confer  on  him  the  priestly  ordination. 
Nevertheless,  in  this  matter  of  probation  1  recognize  a  dif- 
ference in  persons." 

"  Reverend  Sir,  if  all  they  who  aforetime  have  been  adher- 
ents of  other  sects  and  afterwards  desire  to  retire  from  the 
world  and  receive  ordination  under  tliis  Doctrine  and  Discip- 
line, must  first  spend  four  months  on  probiition,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  four  months  strenuous-minded  priests  receive  them 
into  the  Order,  and  confer  on  them  the  priestly  ordination. 
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then  am  I  ready  to  spend  four  years  on  proljation,  and  after 

the  lapse  of  four  years,  let  strcnuous-raiuded  priests  receive 

me  into  the  Order  and  confer  on  me  the  priestly  ordination." 

Then  The  Blessed  One  said  to  the  venerable  Anandii, 

**  Well,  then,  Ananda,  receive  Subhadtla  into  the  Order.'* 

"  Yes,  Reverend  Sir,*'  said  the  venerable  Ananda  to  The 

Blessed  One  in  assent. 

Then  Subhadda,  the  wandering  ascetic,  spoke  to  the 
venerable  Ananda  as  follows :  — 

"  How  fortunate  you  priests  are,  brotljer  Ananda !  How 
supremely  fortunate,  brother  Ananda,  that  you  all  have  l)een 
sprinkled  with  the  sprinkling  of  discipleship  at  tlie  hands  of 
Tlie  Teacher  himself." 

And  Subhadda,  the  wandering  ascetic,  retired  from  the 
world  under  The  Blessed  One,  and  received  ortUnation.  And 
without  delay,  after  he  had  received  ordination,  the  venei^ 
able  Subhadda  began  to  live  solitary  and  retired,  vigilant, 
strenuous,  and  zealous ;  and  in  no  long  time,  and  while  yet 
alive,  he  came  to  learn  for  himself,  and  to  realize,  and  to 
live  in  the  possession  of  that  highest  good  to  wliich  the  holy 
life  conducts,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  youths  of  good  family 
80  nobly  retire  from  the  household  life  to  the  houseless  one. 
And  he  knew  that  for  him  rebirth  was  exhausted,  that  he 
ha<l  lived  the  lioly  life,  that  hi;  hj^d  done  what  it  behooved 
him  to  do,  and  that  he  wiis  nf)  more  for  this  world.  So  the 
venenible  Snbhadda  bt^came  of  the  number  of  the  saints,  and 
be  was  the  last  disciplo  nmde  by  Tlie  Blessed  One  liiinself. 

End  of  the  Hiraflfliiviiti  Hecitatioii,  which  U  the  Ftitb. 


Then  The  Blessed  One  addressed  the  venerable  Ananda ;  — 
"  It  may  be,  Ananda,  that  some  of  you  will  tixink,  '  The 
word  of  The  Teacher  is  a  thing  of  the  jiast;  we  have  now  no 
Teacher.'  But  that,  Ananda,  is  not  the  correct  view.  The 
Doctrine  and  Discipline,  Ananda,  which  I  have  taught  and 
enjoined  upon  you  is  to  be  your  teacher  when  I  am  gone. 
But  whereas  now,  Ananda,  all  the  priests  address  each  other 
with  the  title  of  *  brother,'  not  so  must  they  address  each 
other  after  I  am  gone.   A  senior  priest,  Ananda,  is  to  address 
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a  junior  priest  either  by  his  given  name,  or  by  his  family 
name,  or  by  the  title  of  'brother;'  a  junior  priest  is  to 
address  a  senior  priest  with  the  title  *  reverend  sir,'  or  '  vener- 
able.' If  the  Order,  Ananda,  wish  to  do  so,  after  I  am  gone 
they  may  abrogate  all  the  lesser  and  minor  precepts.  On 
Chauna,*  Ananda,  after  I  am  gone,  the  higher  penalty  is  to 
be  inflicted." 

**  Reverend  Sir,  what  is  this  higher  penalty  ?  '* 

"  Let  Channa,  Anandsi,  say  wliat  he  likes,  he  is  not  to  be 
spoken  to  nor  admonished  nor  instructed  by  the  priests." 

Then  The  Blessed  One  addressed  the  priests :  — 

"It  may  be,  O  priests,  tliat  some  priest  has  a  doubt  or 
perplexity  respecting  either  The  Buddha  or  the  Doctrine  or 
the  Order  or  the  Path  or  the  course  of  conduct.  Ask  any 
questions,  O  priests,  and  suffer  not  that  afterwards  ye  feel 
remorse,  sajHng,  *  Our  Teacher  was  present  with  us,  but  we 
failed  to  ask  him  all  our  questions.' " 

When  he  had  so  spoken,  the  priests  remained  silent. 

And  a  second  time  The  Blessed  One,  and  a  third  time 
The  Blessed  One  addressed  the  priests :  — 

"  It  may  be,  O  priests,  that  some  priest  has  a  doubt  or 
perplexity  respecting  either  The  Buddlia  or  the  Doctrine  or 
the  Order  or  the  Path  or  the  course  of  conduct.  Ask  any 
question,  O  priests,  and  suffer  not  that  afterwards  ye  feel 
remorse,  sa^ying,  *  Our  Teacher  was  present  with  ua,  but  we 
failed  to  ask  him  all  our  questions.' " 

And  a  third  time  the  priests  remained  silent. 

Tlien  The  Blessed  One  addressed  the  priests :  — 

"  It  may  be,  O  priests,  that  it  is  out  of  respect  to  The 
Teacher  that  ye  ask  no  questions.  Then  let  each  one  speak 
to  his  friend." 

And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  the  priests  remained 
silent. 

Then  the  venerable  Ananda  spoke  to  The  Blessed  One 
as  follows :  — 

"  It  is  wonderful,  Reverend  Sir !     It  is  marvellous,  Rev- 
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erendSirl  Reverend  Sir,  I  have  faith  to  l>elieve  that  in  this 
congregation  of  priests  uol  a  single  priest  has  a  doubt  or 
perplexity  respecting  either  The  Buddha  or  the  Docti'ine  or 
the  Order  or  the  Path  or  the  course  of  conduct." 

'*  With  you,  Anandii,  it  is  a  matter  of  faith,  when  you  say 
that;  but  with  The  Tathagata,  Anonda,  it  is  a  matter  of 
knowledge  that  in  this  congregation  of  priests  not  a  single 
priest  has  a  doubt  or  perplexity  respecting  either  The  Buddha 
or  the  Doctrine  or  the  Order  or  the  Path  or  the  course  of 
conduct.  For  of  all  these  five  hundred  priests,  Ananda,  the 
most  backward  one  ha«  become  converted,  and  is  not  liable 
to  pass  into  a  lower  state  of  existence,  but  is  destined  neces- 
sarily to  attain  supreme  wisdom.** 

Then  The  Blessed  One  addressed  the  priests  :  — 

**  And  now,  O  priests,  I  take  my  leave  of  you ;  all  the 
constituents  of  being  aie  transitory;  work  out  your  salvation 
witli  diligence." 

And  this  was  the  last  word  of  The  Tatliagata. 

Thereupon  The  Blessed  One  entered  the  first  trance ;  and 
rising  from  the  first  trance,  he  entered  the  second  trance ; 
and  rising  from  the  second  trance,  he  entered  the  tliird 
trance ;  and  rising  from  the  third  trance,  he  entered  the 
fourth  trance  ;  and  rising  from  the  fourtli  trance,  he  entered 
the  realm  of  the  infinity  of  space  ;  and  rising  from  the  realm 
of  the  infinity  of  space,  he  entered  the  realm  of  the  infinity 
of  consciousness  ;  and  rising  from  tlie  realm  of  the  infinity  of 
consciousness,  he  entered  the  realm  of  nothingness ;  and 
rising  from  the  realm  of  notliingness,  he  entered  the  realm  of 
neither  perception  nor  yet  non-j^iercepUon  ;  and  rising  from 
the  reiilm  of  neither  perception  nor  yet  non-perception,  he 
arrived  at  the  cessation  of  perception  and  sensation. 

Thereupon  the  vencraljle  Ananda  spoke  to  the  venerable 
Anuruddha  as  follows  :  — 

"Keverend  Anuruddha,  The  Blessed  One  lias  passed  into 
Nirvana/' 

"  Nay,  brother  Ananda,  The  Blessed  One  has  not  passed 
into  Nirvana ;  be  baa  airived  at  the  cessation  of  perception 
and  sensation.'* 
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Tfiereiipon  The  Blessed  One  rising  from  the  cessation  of 
his  perception  and  sensation,  entered  the  realm  of  neither 
perception  nor  yet  non-perception  ;  and  rising  from  the  realm 
of  neither  perception  nor  yet  non-perception,  he  entered 
the  realm  of  nothinguess ;  and  rising  from  the  realm  of 
nothingness,  he  entered  the  i*ealm  of  the  infinity  of  conscious- 
ness ;  and  rising  from  tlie  realm  of  the  infinity  of  con- 
sciousness, he  entered  the  realm  of  the  infinity  of  space ;  and 
rising  from  the  realm  of  the  infinity  of  space,  he  entered  the 
fourth  trance;  and  rising  from  the  fourth  tranee,  he  entered 
the  third  trajice ;  and  rising  from  the  third  trance,  he 
entered  the  second  trance  ;  and  rising  from  the  second  trance, 
he  entered  the  first  trance ;  and  rising  from  the  first  trance, 
he  entered  the  second  trance;  and  rising  from  the  second 
trance,  he  entered  the  third  trance  ;  and  rising  from  the 
third  ti-ance,  he  entered  the  fourtli  trance ;  and  rising  fixim 
the  fourth  trance,  immediately  The  Blessed  One  passed  into 
Nirvana. 


CHAPTER  n. 


SENTIENT   EXISTENCE. 


Inteoductory   Discoubse. 

The  word  Ego,  when  it  occurs  in  this  book,  usually  trans- 
lates Pali  attan^  Sanskrit  dtmaiu  It  is  more  literally  ren- 
dered Self ;  but  I  have  preferred  the  word  Ego,  as  the  reader 
is  not  thereby  led  astray  into  thinking  of  the  Brahmanical 
Univereal  Self  and  kindred  doctrines.  Buddhist  doctrine  is 
quite  different  and  negative,  as  the  reader  will  see.  In  selec- 
tion §  15  0,  however,  Ego  represents  Pali  p^cgrjala^  a  word 
I  sometimes  render  by  *  indixndual,'  as,  for  example,  through- 
it  selection  §  40  6, 

In  the  first  two  selections  of  this  chapter  occurs  a  list  of 
ten  theories  which  have  caused  considerable  trouble,  not 
merely,  as  may  be  supposed,  to  their  original  propounders, 
but  to  modem  students  of  Pall  Buddliism.  This  latter-day 
anxiety,  however,  concerns  itself  not  so  much  with  their 
truth,  as  with  the  question,  wliat  was  really  the  precipe  atti- 
tude of  The  Buddha  with  respect  to  them.  Did  he  claim  to 
know  the  truth  concerning  them,  but  refuse  to  tell ;  or  did 
they  lie  entirely  outside  of  the  scope  of  his  philosophy ;  or 
what  other  reason  could  he  have  for  refusing  to  discuss  them? 
Now  I  think  that  all  these  questions  are  left  mianswered  for 
the  same  reasons.  If  the  reader  will  compare  these  two  selec- 
tions with  selection  §  15  d^  and  in  partioulat'  note  the  next  to 
the  last  paragraph  on  page  141,  I  think  that  he  will  see  that 
The  Buddha  considered  all  such  questions  to  be  out  of  court. 
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All  the  questions  (even  perhaps  the  two  concerning  the 
finiteness  or  the  infinity  of  the  world)  take  for  granted  what 
he  denies.  Hence  he  refuses  to  give  a  Yes  or  No  answer, 
just  as  any  one  of  us  might  be  excused  for  doing,  in  case 
any  one  were  to  be  so  impolite  as  to  ask,  '^  Have  you  left  off 
beating  your  mother?  '*  The  truth  of  no  one  of  tliese  theories 
could  be  allowed-  They  were  one  and  all  heretical  and 
incompatible  with  his  doctrine.  In  proof  of  this,  see  selec- 
tion §  15  (/  and  page  167.  But  The  Buddha  also  objected  to 
these  questions  as  being  metaphysical  ones  and  betming  a 
speculative  spirit  on  the  [xirt  of  those  who  asked  them.  His 
was  a  puiely  practical  aim,  and  liis  arguments  d  ))oater\ori.  If 
he  taught  liis  disciples  the  truth  concerning  misery  and  how 
misery  could  be  made  to  cease,  he  thought  that  should  suf- 
fice, and  cared  not  to  go  deeper  into  ultimate  questions  tlian 
was  auiraient  for  that  end.  This,  I  take  it,  is  the  reason  why 
at  the  end  of  §  67  The  Buddha  oV)jected  to  the  fonu  of  the 
priest's  question  concerning  tlie  four  elements.  For  Tlie 
Buddha's  way  of  putting  the  question  does  not  appear  to  me 
so  very  different ;  but  he  added  to  it  so  as  to  make  it  apply 
to  the  living  being. 

The  Buddha's  system  was  a  religious  one,  his  philosophy 
an  applied  pliilosophy;  and  in  the  seimous  and  savings  at- 
tributed directly  to  The  Buddha  there  is  but  little  meta- 
physics that  does  not  have  a  direct  and  practical  bearing..' 
Hence  it  is  that  I  have  given  to  this  chapter  the  caption 
Sentient  Existence.  By  tlus  phi-ase,  I  in  no  way  intend  to 
imply  that  the  doctrines  herein  advanced  have  no  application 
to  the  inanimate  world,  but  as  The  BudiLha  in  his  teachings 
kept  constantly  in  mind  the  welfare  of  what  had  the  capa- 
bility of  suffering,  of  undergoing  rebirtlu  I  find  but  little  to 
insert  concerning  inorganic  nature.  Section  24,  which  bears 
directly  on  the  subject,  is  not  taken  from  the  Tipitnka,  but 
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from  the  Yisuddhi-Magga,  a  work  that  endeavors  to  be 
systematically  complete. 

Here  I  Hould  call  the  reader's  attention  to  Ae  Three 
Characteristics  which  I  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  book, 
as  giving  the  Buddhist  pessimistic  analysis  of  the  universe. 
The  Three  Characteristics  are  applicable  to  inanimate  as  well 
as  to  animate  nature.  This  makes  it  hard  to  translate  tlie 
third  Characteristic,  as  what  is  translated  by  Ego  in  the  case 
of  sentient  beings  cannot  so  be  rendered  in  the  case  of  life- 
less things,  but  some  such  phrase  as  an  underlying  persistent 
i-eality  {iuh^tafiixa)  must  be  employed.  This  question  of  an 
Ego  in  sentient  beings  or  of  an  underlying  persistent  reality 
in  inanimate  matter  is  of  the  last  importance  in  Buddhism. 
Unless  the  thesis  of  this  chapter  be  ti-ue,  the  scheme  of  salva- 
tion elaborated  in  the  fourth  chapter  is  impossible.  Hence 
the  reader  will  find  this  subject  taken  up  in  this  and  the  two 
follo\^ing  chapters  with  periiaps  wearying  iteration.  A  very- 
curious  and  instructive  jwirallel  can  here  be  drawn  between 
Buddliism  and  the  teachings  of  modem  science.  All  evolu- 
tion of  animate  nature  can  be  characterized  as  a  process  of 
self-integration  or  assertion  of  self  tlux)ugh  countless  genera- 
tions. The  Buddhists  make  a  similar  statement  j  only  they 
say  that  a  man  inherits  from  himself,  and  do  not  bring  in  the 
scientific  doctrine  of  heredity,  or  inheritance  from  others.  If 
such  is  the  origin  of  the  sentient  being,  then,  naturally,  the 
disintegration  of  self  will  cause  dissolution,  as  the  fourth 
chapter  will  explain. 

I  hope  that  the  reader  will  be  able  to  make  out  the  Bud- 
dhist theory  of  existence.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it 
corresponds  to  either  rh  ov  or  to  ytyvo^vovy  nor  yet  is  it  nihil- 
ism, that  is  to  say,  a  doctrine  of  unreality.  The  human 
being  is  composed  of  five  groups,  so-called  because  they  each 
consist  of  many  independent  elements.     In  the  case  of  the 
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sensation-groups  these  elements  of  being  are  said  to  be  con- 
secutive in  time,  but  in  other  cases  many  members  of  one 
group  can  occur  at  the  same  time;  for  instance,  it  is  stated  in 
the  Visuddhi-Magga  that  over  thii*ty  predispositions  occur  in 
conjunction  with  the  lirst  of  the  eighty-nine  conscioufinesses. 
Now  each  of  the  elements  that  together  form  a  group  is  an 
independent  existence,  and  is  real  enough  while  it  lasts. 
All  tilings  we  know  of  are  formed  from  one  or  more  of 
these  groups.  When  milk  changes  to  sour  cream,  Buddhist 
doctrine  does  not  say  that  an  underl3ring  substance  has  en- 
tered on  a  new  mode  or  phase  of  being,  but  that  we  have  a 
new  existence,  or  rather,  perhaps,  a  new  existence-complex, 
—  that  is  to  say,  that  the  elements  of  the  form-group  that 
now  compose  the  sour  cream  are  not  the  same  as  those  that 
composed  the  milk,  the  elements  that  composed  the  milk 
having  passed  away  and  new  ones  having  come  into  being. 
This  is  what  is  intended  in  §  24,  when  it  saj's,  "  This  form 
in  the  series  of  forms  belonging  to  its  own  nature."  It 
would  appear  from  page  151  that  the  fomi-group  contains 
tolerably  persistent  elements,  while  those  of  the  mental 
groups  are  momentary  and  more  easily  overcome.  So  far  as 
the  mental  grouj}s  are  concerned,  Nirvana  can  be  obtained  in 
the  present  life,  but  from  the  form-group  deliverance  can 
only  be  attained  at  death,  because,  as  stated  on  page  156, 
''  whereas  there  are  sensations,  perceptions,  etc.  [i.  e.  predis- 
positions and  consciousnesses]  wliich  are  not  subject  to 
depravity,  it  is  not  so  with  form." 
'■  Having  explained  the  nature  of  the  human  being  as  con- 
sisting of  the  five  groups,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
'  show  the  causes  of  these  live  groups  and  how  their  several 
series  are  perpetuated.  All  this,  too,  must  be  done  witliout 
recourse  being  had  to  what  we  call  a  First  Cause.  ITiis  gives 
occasion  for  an  elaborate  theory  which  is  expressed  in  the 
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formula  of  Dei>endent  Origination  (Pali  paticcasamuppada), 
also  called  the  middle  doctrine,  as  avoiding  the  doctrine  of  to 
tu  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  nihilism  or  the  denial  of  the  iH?ality 
of  existence  on  the  other.  The  Buddhist  Sacred  Books  seem 
to  claim  Dependent  Origination  as  the  peculiar  discoveiy  of 
The  Buddha,  and  I  suppose  they  would  have  us  understand 
that  he  invented  the  whole  fonmila  from  beginning  to  end. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  tluiL  the  formula  repeats  itself,  that 
the  human  being  is  brought  into  existence  twice  —  the  first 
time  under  the  name  of  consciousness  and  name  and  form  and 
by  means  of  ignorance  and  karma,  the  second  time  in  biith 
and  by  means  of  desire  (with  its  four  branches  called  attach- 
ments) and  karma  ngain,  this  time  called  existence.  See  §  35. 
Therefore,  though  Buddliaghosa,  as  the  reader  will  see,  is  at 
great  pains  to  explain  this  repetition  as  puiposely  intended 
for  practical  ends,  yet  one  is  much  inclined  to  sui-mise  that 
the  full  formula  in  its  present  sliajje  is  a  piece  of  j^tchwork 
put  together  of  two  or  more  tliat  were  current  iii  The  Buddha's 
time  and  by  liim  —  perhaps  expaiidetL,  perhafw  contracted,  but 
at  any  rat©  —  made  into  one.  If  The  Buddlia  added  to  the 
fonnula  of  Dependent  Origination,  it  would  appear  that  the 
addition  consisted  in  the  first  two  propositions.  For  igno- 
rance, of  course,  is  the  opposite  of  wisdom,  and  wisdom,  or 
the  third  discipline,  that  is  to  say,  the  method  for  getting  rid 
of  ignorance,  is,  as  the  reader  will  see  in  the  Introductory 
discourse  to  tlie  fourth  cliapter  and  elsewhere  in  this  book^ 
le  Buddha*8  particular  contaibution  to  the  science  of  medi- 
tation; whereas  ^concentration,  or  the^econd  discipline,  the 
method  for  opposing  desire,  he  had  learnt  from  his  teachers* 
In  §  37  these  first  two  propositions  are  omitted,  and  oon- 
9cioQsne88  and  name-and-form  of  the  third  proposition  are 
made  mutually  dependent. 

The  same  antithesis  of  ignorance  and  desire  appears  also  to 
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be  present  in  the  threefold  fire  of  lust,  hatred,  and  infatuation, 
where  lust  and  hatred  can  be  viewed  aa  but  the  two  opposite 
poles  of  the  same  feeling  and  will  then  together  stand  for 
desire,  while  infatuation  wiU  represent  ignorance. 

In  addition  to  my  remarks  on  attan  and  'puggala  above,  it 
may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  my  translations 
of  some  other  Pali  terms.  "Elements  of  being"  {dhaftima) 
and  "constituents  of  being"  {idnkhdra)  are  often  used  sy- 
nonymously to  mean  the  individual  components  of  the  Five 
Grouivs ;  but  when  dhamma  ref era  to  the  twelve  terms  of  the 
formida,  Dependent  Origination,  I  have  sometimes  used  the 
phraae  "factora  of  being."  The  two  terms  dhamma  and 
saiikhdra  are  very  troublesome  to  render  into  English,  both 
because  they  each  of  tliem  mean  so  many  things  and  because 
their  ground  meaning  is  not  translatable  into  English,  being 
expressive  of  a  different  philosophy.  Sankhara  means  wliat 
makes  or  what  is  made,  fashioned,  or  put  together :  we  should 
naturally  with  our  different  beliefs  say,  creator  and  created 
tilings.  Everytliing  except  Nirvana  and  space  is  sankhara, 
Sankhdra  as  ff  name  for  the  fourth  groui),  I  translate  by 
predispositions ;  as  the  second  terra  in  Dependent  Origination, 
by  karraa.  Dhamma  means  any  established  law,  condition,  or 
fact,  either  of  nature  or  of  human  institutions.  It  is  the 
word  I  render  by  Doctrine  when  it  signifies  The  Buddha*B 
teachings.  TMs  word  dhamma  occasioned  me  especial  diffi- 
culty when  used  in  §  74  to  characterize  the  subjects  of  the 
Foiuth  Contemplation.  But  although  "elements  of  being" 
is  a  bad  rendering,  the  reader  need  not  be  led  astray,  as  all 
the  different  things  denoted  by  it  arc  there  enumerated. 
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Sebmok  Number  1. 


%  13a. — Translated  from  tlie  Majjhim»>Xik&ya,  and  constituting  Satta63. 

Thus  have  I  heard. 

On  a  c^irtain  occasion  The  Blessed  One  was  dwelling  at 
Savatthi  in  Jetavana  mona8tery  in  Aniithaiiinrlika's  Park. 
Now  it  happened  to  the  venerable  Miilimkyaputta,  being  In 
seclusion  and  plunged  in  meditation,  that  a  consideration 
presented  itself  to  liis  mind,  as  ft>Uows :  — 

•♦These  theories  which  The  lilessed  One  has  left  uneluci- 
(lated,  has  set  aside  and  rejected,  —  that. the  world  is  eternal, 
timt  the  world  is  not  eternal,  that  the  world  is  finite,  thiit  the 
world  is  infinite,  that  the  houI  and  the  Ijody  are  identical,  that 
the  soul  is  one  tiling  and  the  body  another,  that  the  saint  exists 
after  death,  that  the  saint  does  not  exist  after  ileath,  that  the 
saint  both  exists  and  does  not  exist  after  deatli,  that  the  saint 
neither  exists  nor  does  not  exist  after  death,  —  these  The 
Bleiised  One  does  not  elucidate  to  me.  And  the  fact  that 
Tlie  Blessed  One  does  not  elucidate  them  to  me  does  not 
please  me  nor  suit  me.  Therefore  I  will  draw  near  to  The 
Blessed  One  and  inquire  of  liira  concerning  tliis  matter.  If 
The  Blessed  One  will  elucidate  to  me,  either  that  the  world  is 
eternal,  or  that  the  world  is  not  eternal,  or  that  the  world  is 
finite,  or  that  the  world  is  infinite,  or  that  the  soul  and  the 
body  are  identical,  or  that  the  soul  is  one  thing  and  the  body 
another,  or  that  the  saint  exists  tifter  death,  or  that  the  saint 
does  not  exist  after  death,  or  that  the  saint  both  exists  and 
does  not  exist  after  death,  or  that  the  saint  neither  exists 
nor  does  not  exist  after  death,  in  that  case  will  1  lead  the  i-e- 
ligious  life  under  Tlie  Blessed  One.  If  The  Blessed  One  will 
not  elucidate  to  me,  either  that  the  world  is  eternal,  or  that 
the  world  is  not  eternal,  ...  or  that  the  saint  neither  exists 
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nor  does  not  exist  after  deatli,  in  that  case  will  I  abandon 
religious  tniining  and  return  to  tlie  lower  life  of  a  layman/' 

Then  the  venerable  Miiluakyaputta  arose  at  eventide  from 
his  seclusion,  and  drew  near  to  where  Tlie  Blessed  One  was ; 
and  having  dx-awu  near  and  greeted  The  Blessed  One,  he  sat 
down  respectfully  at  one  side.  And  seated  respectfully  at 
one  side,  the  venerable  Maluukyaputta  spoke  to  The  Blessed 
One  as  follows :  — 

"  Reverend  Sir,  it  happened  to  me,  as  1  was  just  now  in 
sechLsion  and  phniged  in  meditation,  that  a  consideration  pre- 
sented itiielf  to  my  mind,  as  follows  :  *  These  theories  which 
The  Blessed  One  has  left  unelucidjited,  has  set  aside  and  re- 
jected, —  that  the  world  is  eternal,  that  the  world  is  not  eter- 
nal, ,  .  .  that  the  saint  neither  exists  nor  does  not  exist 
after  death,  —  these  The  Blessed  One  does  not  elucidate  to 
me.  And  the  fact  that  Tlie  Blessed  One  does  not  elucidate 
them  to  me  does  not  please  me  nor  suit  me.  I  will  draw  near 
to  The  Blessed  One  and  inquire  of  liim  conceniing  this  matter. 
If  The  Blessed  One  will  ehuidate  to  me,  either  that  the  world 
is  eternal,  or  that  the  world  is  not  ctcraal,  ...  or  that  the 
saint  neither  exists  nor  does  not  exist  after  death,  in  that  case 
will  I  lead  the  religious  life  under  The  Blessed  One.  If  The 
Blessed  One  will  not  elucidate  to  me,  either  tliat  the  world  is 
eternal,  or  that  the  world  is  not  eternal,  ...  or  that  the  saint 
neither  exists  nor  does  not  exist  after  death,  in  that  case 
will  I  abandon  religious  training  and  return  to  the  lower  life 
of  a  layman.* 

"  If  The  Blessed  One  knows  that  the  world  is  eternal,  let 
The  Blessed  One  elucidate  to  me  tliat  the  world  is  eternal; 
if  The  Blessed  One  knows  that  the  world  is  not  etemaU  let 
The  Blessed  One  elucidate  to  me  that  the  world  is  not  etei^ 
nal.  If  The  Blessed  One  does  not  know  either  that  the  world 
is  eternal  or  that  the  world  is  not  eternal,  the  only  upright 
thing  for  one  who  does  not  know,  or  who  has  not  that  insight, 
is  to  say,  *  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  not  that  insight.' 

'"If  The  Blessed  One  knows  that  the  world  is  finite, . . .  ' 

"  If  The  Blessed  One  knows  that  the  soul  and  the  body 
are  identical,  .  .  .  ' 
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"  If  The  Blessed  One  knows  that  the  saint  exisia  after 
death,  ...  * 

*'  If  The  BlcBsed  One  knows  that  the  saint  both  exists  and 
does  not  exist  after  death,  let  Tlie  Blessed  One  elucidate  to 
me  that  tlie  saint  both  exists  and  does  not  exist  after  death ; 
if  The  Blessed  One  knows  that  the  saint  neither  exists  nor 
does  not  exist  after  death,  let  The  Blessed  One  elucidate  to 
me  that  the  saint  neither  exists  nor  does  not  exist  after  death. 
If  The  Blessed  One  does  not  know  either  that  the  saint  botli 
exists  and  does  not  exist  after  death,  t>r  that  the  saint  neither 
exists  nor  does  not  exist  after  death,  the  only  upnght  thing 
for  one  who  does  not  know,  or  who  hiis  not  that  insight,  is  to 
say,  *  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  not  tliat  insight.' " 

"  Pray,  Malunkyaputta,  did  I  ever  say  to  you,  *  Come, 
Malunkyaputta,  lead  the  religions  life  under  me,  and  I  will 
elucidate  to  you  either  tliat  the  world  is  eternal,  or  that  the 
world  is  not  eternal,  ...  or  that  the  saint  neither  exists  nor 
does  not  exist  after  death  '  ?  " 

"  Nay,  verily,  Reverend  Sir." 

"  Or  did  you  ever  say  to  me,  '  Reverend  Sir,  I  will  lead 
the  religious  life  under  The  Blessed  One,  on  condition  that 
Tlie  Blessed  One  elucidate  to  me  either  that  the  world  is 
eternal,  or  that  the  world  is  not  eternal,  ...  or  that  the  saint 
neither  exists  nor  does  not  exist  after  death'?" 

"  Nay,  verily,  Reverend  Sir/* 
_  "So  you  acknowledge,  Malunkyaputta,  that  I  have  not 
id  to  you,  *Come,  Malunkyaputta,  lead  the  religious  life 
me  and  I  will  elucidate  to  you  either  that  the  world  is 
I,  or  that  the  world  is  not  eteraal,  ...  or  that  the  saint 
neither  exists  nor  does  not  exist  after  death ; '  and  again  that 
you  have  not  said  to  me,  ^Reverend  Sir,  I  will  lead  the  rtli- 
^ous  life  under  The  Blessed  One,  on  condition  that  The 
tlessed  One  elucidate  to  me  either  that  the  world  is  eternal, 
or  that  the  world  is  not  eternal,  ...  or  that  the  saint  neither 
exists  nor  does  not  exist  after  death.'  Tliat  being  the  case, 
vain  man,  whom  are  you  so  angrily  denouncing? 

"Malunkyaputta,  any  one  who  nIiouUI  say,  *I  vnW  not 
lead  the  reUgioas  life  under  The  Blessed  One  until  The 
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Blessed  One  shall  elucidate  to  me  either  that  the  world  is 
eternal,  or  that  the  world  i^  not  eternal,  ...  or  tliat  the  saint 
neither  exists  nor  does  not  exist  after  death ; '  —  that  person 
would  die,  Malimkyaputta,  before  The  Tathagata  had  ever 
elucidated  this  to  him.     I- 

"  It  is  as  if,  Mrdunkya])Utta,  a  man  had  been  wounded  by 
an  arrow  thickly  smeared  with  poison,  and  his  friends  and  com- 
ptuiions,  his  relatives  and  kinsfolk,  were  to  procure  for  him  a 
physician  or  surgeon ;  and  the  sick  man  were  to  say,  *  I  will 
not  have  this  arrow  taken  out  until  I  have  learnt  whether 
the  man  who  wounded  me  belonged  to  the  warrior  caste,  or  to 
the  Brahman  caste,  or  to  the  agricultural  caste,  or  to  the  menial 
caste.' 

"  Or  again  he  were  to  say,  '  I  will  not  have  this  arrow 
taken  out  until  I  have  learnt  the  name  of  the  man  who 
wounded  me,  and  to  what  clan  he  belongs.* 

**  Or  again  he  were  to  say,  '  I  will  not  have  this  arrow 
taken  out  until  I  have  learnt  whether  the  man  wlio  wounde*! 
me  was  tall,  or  short,  or  of  the  middle  height.* 

"  Or  again  he  were  to  say,  *  I  will  not  have  tliis  arrow 
taken  out  until  I  have  learnt  whether  the  man  who  wounded 
me  was  black,  or  dusky,  or  of  a  yellow  skin.' 

"  Or  again  lie  were  to  say,  '  I  will  not  have  this  arrow 
taken  out  until  I  have  leanit  whether  the  niiin  who  wounded 
me  was  from  this  or  that  village,  or  town,  or  city,' 

"  Or  again  he  M-ere  to  say,  *  I  will  not  have  this  arrow 
taken  out  until  I  have  leanit  whether  the  bow  which  wounded 
me  was  a  capa,  or  a  kodanda-' 

"  Or  again  he  were  to  say,  '  I  will  not  have  this  arrow 
taken  out  until  1  have  learnt  whether  the  bow-stiing  which 
wounded  me  was  made  fixtm  swallow-wort,  or  bamboo,  or 
sinew,  or  maruva,  or  froni  milk-weed.' 

"  Or  again  he  were  to  say,  *  I  will  not  have  this  arrow 
taken  out  until  I  have  learnt  whether  the  shaft  which 
wounded  me  was  a  kaccha  or  a  ropimn.' 

"Or  again  he  were  to  say,  'I  will  not  have  this  arrow 
taken  out  until  T  have  learnt  whether  the  shaft  wliicli 
wounded  me  was  feathered  from  the  wings  of  a  vulture, 
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or   of  a  heron,  or  of  a  falcon,   or  of  a  peacock,   or  of  a 
sithilahanu/ 

"  Or  again  he  were  to  say,  '  I  will  not  have  this  arrow 
taken  out  until  I  have  learnt  whether  the  shaft  which 
wounded  me  was  wound  round  with  the  sinews  of  an  ox,  or 
of  a  buffalo,  or  of  a  rum  deer,  or  of  a  monkey.* 

**  Or  again  he  were  to  say, '  I  Avill  not  have  this  arrow 
taken  out  until  I  have  learnt  whether  the  arrow  which 
wounded  me  was  an  ordinary  arrow,  or  a  claw-headed  an-ow, 
or  a  vekanda,  or  an  iron  arrow,  or  a  calf-U^olh  arrow,  or  a 
karavirapatta.*  That  man  would  die,  Muluukyaputta,  with- 
out ever  having  learnt  this. 

"  In  exactly  the  same  way,  MalunkySputta,  any  one  who 
should  Hay,  *I  will  not  lead  the  religious  life  under  The 
Blessed  One  until  Tlie  Blessed  One  shall  elucidate  to  me 
either  that  the  world  is  eternal,  or  that  the  world  is  not  eter- 
nal, ...  or  that  the  Huint  neither  exists  nor  does  not  exist 
after  death;' — that  pereon  would  die,  Malunkyaputta,  before 
The  Tathagata  had  ever  elucidated  this  to  him. 

"  The  religious  life,  Malunkyaputta,  does  not  dei)end  on 
the  dogma  that  the  world  is  eternal ;  nor  does  the  religious 
life,  Miiluiikyaputta,  depend  on  the  dogma  that  the  world  is 
not  eternal.  Whether  the  dogma  obtain,  Malunkyaputta, 
that  tlie  world  is  eternal,  or  that  the  world  is  not  eternal, 
there  still  remain  birth,  old  age,  death,  sorrow,  lamentation, 
miser)',  grief,  and  deajjair,  for  the  extinction  of  wliich  in  the 
present  life  I  am  prescribing, 

"The  rcHi^iouslifejJVIrduiikyaputta,  does  not  depend,  on 
the  dogma  that  the  world  is  finite ;  •  .  . 

'*The  religious  life,  Malunkyaputta,  does  not  depend  on 
the  dogma  that  the  soul  and  the  body  are  identical ;  .  .  . 

"The  religious  life,  MSlitnkySputta,  does  not  depend  on 
the  dogma  that  the  saint  exists  after  death;  .  .  . 

"  The  religious  life,  Maluiikyaputta,  does  not  depend  on 
the  dogma  that  the  saint  both  exists  and  does  not  exist  after 
death ;  nor  does  the  religious  life,  Malunkyaputta,  depend  on 
the  dogma  that  the  saint  neither  exists  nor  does  not  exist  after 
death.     Whether  the  dogma  obtain,  MilluukyaputLa,  that  the 
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Baiut  iwth  exists  and  does  not  exist  after  death,  or  tliat  the 
saint  neither  exiHts  nor  does  not  exist  after  death,  there  still 
remain  birth,  old  age,  death,  sorrow,  himentation,  niinery, 
grief,  and  despair,  for  the  extinction  of  wluch  in  the  present 
life  I  am  prescribing. 

'^  Accordingly,  Maluiikyaputta,  bear  always  in  mind  what 
it  is  that  I  have  not  elucidiited,  and  wliat  it  is  that  I  have  elu- 
cidated. And  what,  Maluiikyaputta,  have  I  not  elucidated  ? 
I  have  not  elucidated,  Mulunkyaputta,  that  the  world  is  eter- 
nal; I  have  not  elucidated  that  the  world  is  not  eternal;  I 
have  not  elucidated  that  the  world  is  finite  ;  I  have  not  eluci- 
dated that  the  world  is  infinite ;  I  have  not  elucidated  that 
the  soul  and  the  body  are  identical ;  I  liave  not  elucidated  that 
the  soul  is  one  thing  and  the  body  another  ;  I  have  not  eluci- 
dated that  the  saint  exists  after  death  ;  I  liave  not  elucidated 
that  the  saint  does  not  exist  after  death ;  I  have  not  elucidated 
that  tlie  saint  both  exists  and  does  not  exist  after  death ;  I 
have  not  elucidated  that  the  saint  neitlier  exists  nor  does  not 
exist  after  death.  And  wby,  ^luUmkyaputta,  have  I  not 
elucidated  this?  Because,  J^Ialnnkyaputta,  this  profits  not, 
nor  has  to  do  with  the  fundamentals  of  religion,  nor  tends  to 
aversionj^absence  of  passion,  cessation,  q^uiescence,  the  super- 
natui-al  faculties,  supreme  wisdom,  and  Nirvana ;  therefore 
have  Jnot  elucidated  it. 

"  And  what,  Mniijiikyaputta,  have  I  elucidated  ?  Misery, 
Mjilunkyaputta,  have  I  elucidatedTfthe  origin  of  misery  have 
I  elucidated  ;  the  cessation  of  misery  have  T  elucidated  ;  and 
the  path  JeacUng  to_t|ie  cessation  of  misery  have  I  elucidated. 
And  why,  Malunkyaputta,  have  I  elucidated  this?  Be- 
cause, Mahifikyaputta,  this  does  profit,  has  to  do  with  the 
fundamentals  of  religion,  and  tends  to  aversion,  absence  of 
passion,  cessation,  quiescence,  knowledge,  supreme  wisdom, 
and  Nirvana ;  therefore  have  I  elucidated  it.  Accordingly, 
Malunkyaputta,  l)car  always  in  mind  what  it  is  that  1  hava 
not  elucidated,  and  what  it  is  tliat  I  have  elucidated.^' 

Thus  spake  The  Blessed  One;  and,  delighted,  the  ven- 
erable Malunkyaputta  applauded  the  speech  of  The  Blessed 
Ojie. 

The  Leuer  Mai  unity  iputta  Serraon. 
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Sermon  Nl^mber  2. 
$  13  i.  —  Translated  from  the  Majjbima-Nikftya,  and  oonstitutiDg  Satta  72. 

Thus  have  I  heard. 

On  a  certain  occasion  The  Blessed  One  was  dwelling  at 
Sfivatthi  in  Jetavana  mona^jt^ry  in  Anathapindika's  Park. 
Then  drew  near  Vacuha.  the  wandering  ascetic,  to  where  The 
Blessed  One  was;  and  having  drawn  near,  lie  gi-eeted  The 
Blessed  One  ;  and  having  passed  the  compliments  of  friend- 
ship and  civility,  he  sat  down  respectfully  at  one  side.  And 
seated  resj>ectfully  at  one  side,  Vaccha,  the  wandering  ascetic, 
spoke  to  The  Blessed  One  as  follows  :  — 

"  How  is  it,  Gotama  ?  Does  Gutama  hold  that  the  world 
is  eternal,  and  tJiat  this  view  alone  is  true,  and  every  other 
false?'* 

"  Nay,  Vaccha.  I  do  not  hold  tliat  the  world  is  eternal, 
and  that  this  view  alone  is  true,  and  every  other  false.'* 

**  But  how  is  it,  Gotama?  Does  Gotama  hold  that  the 
•world  is  not  eternal,  and  that  this  view  alone  is  true,  and  every 
other  false?" 

**  Kay,  Vaccha.  I  do  not  hold  that  the  world  is  not 
eternal,  and  that  this  view  alone  is  true,  and  every  other 
false." 

"  How  is  it,  Gotama?  Does  Gotama  hold  that  the  world 
is  finite,  .  .  ." 

"How  is  it,  Gotama?  Does  Gotama  hold  that  the  soul 
and  the  body  are  identical,  .  .  ." 

"How  is  it,  Gotama?  Does  Gotama  hold  that  the  saint 
exists  after  death,  .  •  ." 

"  How  is  it,  Gotama?  Does  Gotama  hold  that  the  saint 
both  exists  and  does  not  exist  after  death,  and  that  this  view 
alone  is  true,  and  every  other  false  ?  " 

^*  Nay,  Vaccha.  I  do  not  hold  that  the  saint  both  exists 
and  does  not  exist  after  death,  and  that  this  view  alone  is  true, 
and  every  other  false." 

"But  how  is  it,  Gotama?  Does  Gotama  hold  that  the 
saint  neither  exists  nor  does  not  exist  after  death,  and  that 
this  view  alone  is  true,  and  every  other  false  ?  " 
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'•'•  Nay,  Vaccha.  I  do  not  hold  that  the  saint  neither  exists 
nor  docH  not  exist  after  death,  and  that  thia  view  alone  is  ti-ue, 
and  every  other  false." 

"How  is  it^  Gotania,  that  when  you  are  asked,  'Does  the 
monk  Gotiuna  htJd  that  the  world  is  etemal,  and  tliat  this 
view  alone  is  true,  and  every  other  false  ? '  you  reply,  *  Nay, 
Vaccha.  I  do  not  hold  that  the  world  is  eteraal,  and  that 
tins  view  alone  ia  ti*ue,  and  every  other  false  *  ? 

"  But  how  is  it,  Gotaraa,  that  when  you  are  asked,  '  Does 
the  monk  Gotaiua  liohl  tliat  the  world  is  not  eteraal,  and  that 
this  view  alone  is  true,  aud  every  otlier  false?'  you  reply, 
*Nay,  Vaccha.  I  do  nf)t  hold  that  the  world  is  not  eternal, 
and  Ihat  this  view  alone  is  true,  and  every  other  false  *  ? 

*' How  ia  it,  Gotauja,  that  when  you  are  asked,  *Does 
Gotama  hold  tliat  the  world  is  finite,  .  .  .'? 

"How  ia  it,  Gotamii,  that  when  you  ai-e  asked, 
Gotama  hold  that  the  soul  and  the  body  are  identical, 

**  How  is  it^  Gotania,   that  when  you  are  asked, 
Gotama  hold  that  tlie  saint  exists  aft^r  death,  .  .  .*? 

"  How  is  it,  Gotama,  that  when  you  are  asked,  *  Does  the 
monk  Gotaiua  hold  that  the  saint  both  exists  and  does  not 
exist  after  death,  and  that  this  view  alone  is  true,  and  every 
other  false  ?  '  you  reply,  '  Nay,  Vaccha.  I  do  not  hold  that 
the  saint  both  exists  and  does  not  exist  after  death,  and  that 
this  view  alone  ia  true,  and  every  other  false '? 

"But  how  is  it,  Gotania,  that  when  you  are  asked,  *Does 
the  monk  Gntama  hold  that  the  saint  neither  exists  nor  does 
not  exist  aft*?r  death,  and  that  this  A'iew  alone  is  true,  and 
every  other  false  ?  *  you  reply,  *•  Nay,  Vaccha.  I  do  not  hold 
that  the  saint  neither  exists  nor  does  not  exist  after  death,  and 
that  this  view  alone  is  true,  and  everj'  other  false  '  ?  WImt 
objection  does  Gotama  perceive  to  these  theones  that  he  has 
not  adopted  any  one  of  them?  " 

**  Vaccha,  the  theory  that  the  world  is  eternal,  is  a  jungle, 
a  wilderness,  a  puppet-show,  a  writl»ing,  and  a  fetter,  and  is 
coupled  with  misery,  ruin,  despair,  and  agony,  and  does  not 
tend  to  aversion,  alwence  of  passion,  cessation,  quiescence, 
knowledge,  supreme  wisdom,  and  Nirvana. 
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"  Vaccha,  the  theorj'-  that  the  saint  neither  exists  nor  does 
not  exist  after  death,  is  a  jungle,  a  wilderness,  a  puppet«how, 
a  writhing,  and  a  fetter,  and  is  coupled  with  misery,  ruin, 
despair,  and  agony,  and  does  not  tend  to  aversion,  absence  of 
passion,  cessation,  quiescence,  knowledge,  supreme  wisdom, 
and  Nirvana. 

"  This  is  the  objection  I  perceive  to  these  theories,  so  that 
I  have  not  adopted  any  one  of  them/' 

"  But  has  Gotftraa  any  theory  of  his  own?" 

^^  The  Tathagata,  O  Yaccha,  is  free  from  all  theories ;  but 
this,  Vaccha,  does  The  Tathagata  know,  —  the  nature  of 
form,  and  how  form  arises,  and  how  form  perishes ;  the 
nature  of  sensation,  and  how  sensation  arises^  and  how  sen- 
sation perishes  ;  the  nature  of  perception,  and  how  perception 
arises,  and  how  perception  perishes ;  the  nature  of  tlie  predis- 
positions, and  how  the  predispositions  arise,  and  how  the  pi'e- 
dispositions  perish;  the  nature  of  consciousness,  and  how 
consciousness  arises,  and  how  consciousness  perishes.  There- 
fore say  I  tliat  The  Tathagata  has  attained  deliverance  and  is 
free  from  attachment,  inasmuch  as  all  imaginings,  or  agita- 
tions, or  false  notions  concerning  an  Ego  or  anything  pertain- 
ing to  an  Ego,  have  jx-risLed,  have  faded  away,  have  ceased, 
have  been  given  up  and  relinquished." 

"  But,  Gotama,  where  is  the  priest  reborn  who  lias  attained 
to  this  deliverance  for  his  mind?" 

"  Vaccha,  to  say  that  he  is  reborn  would  not  fit  the  case." 

"Then,  Gotama,  he  is  not  reborn." 

"  Vaccha,  to  say  that  he  is  not  relxjm  would  not  fit  the 
case." 

*'  Then,  Gotama,  he  is  both  reborn  and  is  not  reborn." 

**  Vaccha,  to  say  that  he  is  both  reborn  and  not  reborn 
would  not  fit  the  case." 

"  Then,  Gotama,  he  is  neither  reborn  nor  not  reborn." 

"  Vaccha,  to  say  that  he  is  neither  reborn  nor  not  reborn 
would  not  fit  the  case." 

**  When  I  say  to  you,  *  But,  Gotama,  where  is  the  priest 
reborn  who  has  attained  to  this  deliverance  for  his  mind?* 
you  reply,  'Vaccha,  to  say  that  he  is  reborn  would  not  Et 
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the  case.*  And  when  I  say  to  you,  *Then,  Gotama,  he  is 
not  reborn,'  you  reply,  *-  Vaccha,  to  say  that  he  is  not  reborn 
would  not  fit  the  case.'  And  when  I  say  to  you,  *  Then,  Go- 
tama,  he  is  both  relw>m  and  not  reborn,  ^  you  reply,  *  Vaccha, 
to  say  that  he  is  both  reborn  and  not  loboru  would  not  fit  the 
case.'  And  when  I  say  to  you,  *  Then,  Gotama,  he  is  neither 
reborn  nor  not  reborn,'  you  reply,  *  Vaccha,  to  say  that  he  is 
neither  reborn  nor  not  reborn  would  not  fit  the  case.'  Gotama, 
I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  think  in  this  matter,  and  I  have  become 
greatly  confused,  and  the  faith  in  Gotama  inspired  by  a  former 
conversation  lias  now  disappeared." 

"  Enough,  O  Vaccha  \  lie  not  at  a  loss  what  to  think  in 
this  matter,  and  be  not  greatly  confused.  Profound,  O 
Vaccha,  is  this  doctrine,  recondite,  and  difficidt  of  eom])re- 
hension,  good,  excellent,  and  not  to  be  reached  by  mere  rea- 
souing,  subtile,  and  intelligible  only  to  the  wise ;  and  it  is  a 
hard  doctrine  for  you  to  learn,  who  Wong  to  another  sect, 
to  another  faitli,  to  another  persuasion,  to  another  discipline, 
and  sit  at  the  feet  of  another  teacher.  Therefore,  Vaccha, 
I  will  now  (juestion  yon,  and  do  you  make  answer  as  may 
seem  to  you  good.  What  think  you,  Vacclia?  Suppose  a 
firo  were  to  bum  in  front  of  you,  would  you  bo  aware  that  the 
fire  was  burning  in  fi-ont  of  you?  " 

"  Gotama,  if  a  fire  were  to  bum  in  front  of  me,  I  should 
be  aware  that  a  fire  was  burning  in  front  of  me." 

"But  suppose,  Vaccha,  some  one  were  to  ask  you,  'On 
what  does  this  fire  that  is  buming  in  front  of  you  depend?* 
what  would  you  answer,  Vaccha?" 

*'  Gotama,  if  some  one  were  to  ask  me,  *•  On  what  does  tliis 
fire  that  is  buming  in  front  of  you  depend?  *  I  would  answer, 
Gotama,  '  It  is  on  fuel  of  grass  and  wood  that  this  fire  that  is 
buming  in  front  of  me  depends.'  " 

"  But,  Vacclia,  if  the  fire  in  front  of  you  were  to  become 
extinct,  would  you  be  aware  that  the  fire  in  front  of  you  had 
become  extinct?" 

'*  Gotama,  if  the  fire  in  front  of  me  were  to  become  ex- 
tinct, I  should  be  aware  that  the  fire  in  front  of  me  had  become 
extinct." 
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**  But,  Vaccha,  if  some  one  were  to  ask  you,  '  In  which 
direction  has  that  fire  gone,  —  east,  or  west,  or  north,  or 
south?'  what  would  you  say,  O  Vaccha?" 

**  The  question  would  not  tit  the  case,  Gotama.  For  the 
tire  which  depended  on  fuel  uf  grass  and  wood,  when  that  fuel 
has  all  gone,  and  it  can  get  no  other,  being  thus  without  nutri- 
ment, is  said  to  he  extinct." 

"  In  exactly  the  same  way,  Vaccha,  all  form  by  which  one 
could  predicate  the  existence  of  the  saint,  all  that  form  has 
been  abandoned,  uprooted,  pulled  out  of  the  g^und  like 
a  palmyra-tree,  and  become  non-existent  and  not  liable  to 
spring  up  again  in  the  future.  The  saint,  O  Vaccha,  who  has 
been  released  from  what  is  styled  form,  is  deep,  immeasurable, 
unfathomable,  like  the  mighty  ocean.  To  say  that  he  is  reborn 
would  not  fit  the  case.  To  say  that  he  is  not  reborn  would 
not  fit  tlie  case.  To  say  that  he  is  both  reboi-n  and  not  reborn 
would  not  fit  the  case.  To  say  that  he  is  neither  reborn  nor 
not  reborn  would  not  fit  the  case. 

"  All  sensation  .  .  . 

*'  All  perception  .  •  . 

""  All  the  predispositions  .  .  . 

•*  All  consoiousueas  by  which  one  could  predicate  the  exist- 
ence of  the  saint,  all  that  consciousness  has  been  abandoned, 
uprooted,  pulled  out  of  tlie  ground  like  a  palmyra-tree,  and 
become  nonnixistent  and  not  liable  to  spring  up  again  in  the 
future.  The  saint,  O  Vaccha,  who  has  been  released  from 
what  is  styled  consciousness,  is  deep,  immeasurable,  unfathom- 
able, like  the  mighty  ocean.  To  say  that  he  is  relxim  would 
not  fit  the  case.  To  say  that  he  is  not  reborn  would  not  fit 
the  case.  To  say  tlrnt  he  is  both  reborn  and  not  reborn  would 
not  fit  the  case.  To  say  that  he  is  neither  reborn  nor  not 
reborn  would  not  fit  the  case." 

When  The  Blessed  One  had  thus  spoken,  Vaccha,  Uie 
wandering  ascetic,  spoke  to  him  as  follows : 

*'  It  is  as  if,  O  Gotuma,  there  were  a  mighty  sal-tree  near 
to  some  village  or  town,  and  it  were  to  lose  its  dead  branches 
and  twigs,  and  its  loose  shreds  of  Imrk,  and  its  unsound  wood, 
so  that  afterwards,  free  from  those  branches  and  twigs,  and 
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the  loose  shreds  of  bark,  and  the  unsound  wood,  it  were  to 
stand  neat  and  clean  in  ite  strength.  In  exactly  the  same 
way  doth  the  word  of  Gotanta,  free  from  bi-anches  and  twigs, 
and  from  loose  shreds  of  bark,  aud  from  unsound  wood,  stand 
neat  and  clean  in  its  strength.  O  wonderful  is  it,  Gotama ! 
O  wonderful  ia  it,  Gotama  I  It  is  as  if,  O  Gotama,  one  were 
to  set  up  that  which  was  overturned ;  or  were  to  disclose 
that  which  was  hidden ;  or  were  to  point  out  the  way  to  a 
lost  traveller  ;  or  were  to  carry  a  lamp  into  a  dark  place,  that 
they  who  had  eyes  might  see  fonns.  Even  so  has  Gotama 
expounded  the  Doctrine  in  many  different  wa^>'s.  I  betake 
myself  to  Gotama  for  refuge,  to  the  Doctrine,  and  to  the  Con- 
gregation of  tlie  priests.  Let  Gotama  receive  me  who  have 
betaken  myself  to  him  for  refuge,  aud  accept  me  as  a  disciple 
from  tills  day  forth  as  long  as  life  shall  last." 

The  Aggi-Vacchagotta  Scrmou. 


§14.    KING  MILTNDA  AND  NAGASENA  COME  TO  AN 
UNDERSTANDING. 

Translated  from  the  Miiiadapanha  (28"). 

Said  the  king,  **  Bhante  Nagaaena,  will  you  converse  with 
me?" 

"  Your  majesty,  if  you  will  converse  with  me  as  the  wise 
converee,  I  will ;  but  if  you  converse  with  me  as  kings  con- 
verse, I  will  not." 

** Bhante  Nagasena,  how  do  the  wise  converse?  " 

**your  majesty,  when  the  wise  converse,  whether  they 
become  entangled  by  their  opponents'  arguments  or  extricate 
themselves,  whether  they  or  their  opponents  are  convicted  of 
error,  whether  their  owni  superiority  or  that  of  their  opponents 
is  established,  nothing  in  all  tiiis  can  make  them  angry.  Thus, 
your  majesty,  do  the  wise  converse." 

"  And  how,  bhante,  do  kings  converse?" 

"  Your  majesty,  when  kings  convei*se,  they  advance  a  pro- 
position, and  whoever  opposes  it^  they  order  his  punishment, 


•aying,  *  Punish  this  fellow! '  Thus,  your  majesty,  do  kings 
oonTeree." 

*"  Bbaute,  I  will  coaverse  as  the  wise  converse,  not  as 
kings  do.  Let  your  worsliip  converse  in  all  confidence.  Let 
your  worship  converse  as  uni'esti'ainerlly  as  if  with  a  priest  or 
a  novice  or  a  lay  disciple  or  a  keeper  of  the  monastery  grounds. 
Be  not  afraid  I " 

**  Very  well,  your  majesty,"  said  the  elder  in  assent. 


I  15.     THERE  18   NO  EGO. 
§  15  a.  —  Translated  from  the  Miliu(iUtpailha(25^). 

Then  drew  near  Milirida  the  king  to  where  the  venerable 
NBgasena  was;  and  having  drawn  near,  he  greeted  the  ven- 
erable Nagasena;  anil  ha^'ing  passed  the  compliments  of 
friendship  and  civility,  he  sat  down  res])ectfully  at  one  side. 
And  the  venerable  Nagasena  returned  the  greeting;  by  which, 
verily,  he  won  the  heart  of  king  Milinda. 

And  Milinda  the  king  spoko  to  the  venerable  Nagasena  as 
follows :  — 

"  How  is  your  reverence  called  ?  Bhante,  what  is  your 
name?" 

"  Your  majesty,  I  am  called  Nagasena ;  my  fellow-prieats, 
your  majesty,  address  me  as  NSgasena:  but  whether  parents 
give  one  the  name  Nagasena,  or  Surasena,  or  Vli-asena,  or 
Sihasena,  it  is,  nevertlieless,  your  majesty,  but  a  way  of 
counting,  a  term,  an  appellation,  a  convenient  designation,  a 
mere  name,  this  Nagasena ;  for  tliere  is  no  Ego  here  to  be 
found." 

Then  said  Milinda  the  king,  — 

'•  Listen  to  me,  my  lords,  ye  five  hundred  Yonakas,  and  ye 
ifi^hty  thousand  priests  I     Nagasena  here  sa}*^  thus :  *  There 
^i»  no  Ego  here  to  be  found.*     Is  it  possible,  pray,  for  me  to 
assent  to  what  he  says?" 

And  Milinda  the  king  spoke  to  the  venerable  Nagasena 
follows :  — 
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"  Bhante  Nagasena,  if  there  is  no  Ego  to  be  fount!,  who 
is  it  theu  fumiahets  you  priests  \Wth  the  pripHtly  rftguisitfta, 
—  robes,  food,  bedding,  and  medicine,  the  reliance  of  the 
sick  ?  who  is  it  makes  use  of  the  same  ?  who  is  it  keei>8  the 
precepts  ?  who  is  it  applies  liimself  to  meditation  ?  who  is  it 
realizes  the  Paths,  the  Fruite,  and  Nirvana  ?  who  is  it  destroys 
life?  who  is  it  takes  what  is  not  given  him?  who  is  it  com- 
mits immorality  ?  who  is  it  tells  lies  ?  who  is  it  drinks  intoxi- 
cating liquor  ?  who  is  it  commits  the  five  crimes  that  constitute 
'proximate  karma '?i  In  tliat  case,  there  is  no  merit ;  there 
is  no  demerit ;  there  is  no  one  who  does  or  causes  to  be  done 
meritorious  or  demeritorious  deeds ;  neither  good  nor  evil 
deeds  can  have  any  fruit  or  result.  Bhante  Nagasena,  neither 
is  he  a  murderer  who  kills  a  priest,  nor  can  you  priests,  bhante 
NSgaseua,  have  any  teacher,  precei)tor,  or  ordination.  When 
you  say,  *  My  fellow-priests,  your  majest}*,  address  me  as  Na- 
gasena,* what  then  is  this  Nagasena?  Pray,  bhante,  is  the 
hair  of  the  head  Nagasena  ?  " 

"Nay,  verily,  your  majesty." 

'*  Is  the  hair  of  tlie  body  Nagasena?" 

"Nay,  verily,  your  majesty." 

"Are  nails  .  .  .  teeth  .  .  .  skin  .  . 
•  ,  .  bones  .  .  .  marrow  of  the  bones  .  . 
.  .  .  liver  .  .  .  pleura  .  .  .  spleen   .   .   . 
tines  .  .  .  mesentery  .  .  .  stomach  .  .  . 
plJegm  .  .  .  pus  .  .  ,  blood  .  .  .  sweat 
.  .  .  lymph  .  .  .  saliva  .  .  .  snot  .  .  .  syno\'ial  fluid 
urine  .  .  .  brain  of  the  head  Nagasena?  " 

"  Nay,  verily,  your  majesty." 


flesh  .  . 

.  sinews 

kidneys  . 

.  .  heart 

lungs    .   . 

.   in  tea- 

Faeces  .  .  . 

bile  .  .  . 

.  .  .  fat  . 

.  .  tears 

^  Translated  from  the  S&rafiaiigalm,  as  qnot«d  in  Trenckiier's  note  to 
tkis  passage : 

"  By  proximate  karma  is  meant  karma  that  ripens  in  the  next  exist- 
ence. To  show  what  this  is,  I  [the  auilior  of  tho  Sarasallgaha]  give  the 
following  passage  from  the  Atlhttnasuita  of  the  first  iKwk  of  the  Angut- 
tara-Xiklya :  — '  It  is  an  impossibility,  O  priests,  the  case  can  never  occur, 
that  an  individual  imbued  with  the  correct  doctrine  should  deprive  his 
mother  of  life,  should  deprive  his  father  of  life,  should  deprive  a  saint  of 
life,  should  in  a  revengeful  spirit  cause  a  bloody  wound  to  a  Tathlgata, 
should  cau»e  a  schism  iu  the  church.     This  is  an  impossibility.' " 


**  Is  now,  bhante,  fonn  Nagasena?" 

*•  Nay,  verily,  your  majesty." 

"  Is  senaation  Nagasena  ?  '* 

"  Nay,  verily,  your  majesty," 

"  la  perception  Nagasena  ?  " 

"Nay,  verily,  your  majesty." 

"  Are  the  predispoaitiona  Nagasena  ?  " 

"Nay,  verily,  your  majesty." 

"Is  consciousness  Nagasena?" 

"Nay,  verily,  your  majesty." 

"Are,  tlien,  bhante,  form,  sensation,  perception,  the  pre- 
dispositions, and  consciousness  imitedly  Nagasena?" 

"  Nay,  verily,  your  majesty." 

"  Is  it,  then,  bhante,  something  besides  form,  sensation, 
perception,  the  predispositions,  and  consciousness,  which  is 
Nagasena?" 

"  Nay,  verily,  your  majesty." 

"Bhante,  although  I  question  you  very  closely,  I  fail  to 
discover  any  Nagasena.  Verily,  now,  bhante,  Nagasena  is  a 
mere  empty  sound.  What  Nagasena  is  there  here  ?  Bhante, 
you  speak  a  falsehood,  a  lie :  there  is  no  Nagasena." 

Then  the  venerable  Nagasena  spoke  to  Milinda  the  king 
as  follows :  — 

"  Your  majesty,  you  are  a  delicate  prince,  an  exceedingly 
delicate  prince ;  and  if,  your  majesty,  you  walk  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  on  hot  sandy  ground,  and  you  tread  on  rough  grit, 
gravel,  and  sand,  your  feet  Income  sore,  your  body  tired,  the 
mind  is  oppressed,  and  tlie  body-consciousness  suCfers,  Fray, 
did  you  come  afoot,  or  riding?  " 

*'  Bhante,  I  do  not  go  afoot :  I  came  in  a  chariot." 

"  Your  majesty,  if  you  came  in  a  chariot,  declare  to  me 
the  chariot.     Pray,  your  majesty,  is  the  pole  the  chariot?" 

"  Nay,  verily,  bhante." 

"Is  the  axle  the  chariot?" 

"  Nay,  verily,  bhante." 

"  Are  the  wheels  the  chariot  ?  " 

"Nay,  verily,  bhante." 

"Is  the  chariot-body  the  chariot?" 
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"Nay,  verily,  bbante." 

"Is  the  Ijanner-stafT  the  chariot?" 

"Nay,  verily,  bhante." 

"Is  the  yoke  the  chariot?" 

"Nay,  verily,  bhaute." 

"  Are  the  reins  the  chariot  ?  " 

"Nay,  verily,  biiaut^." 

"  la  the  goadiug-stick  the  chariot  ?  " 

"  Nay,  verily,  bhante." 

"Pray,  your  majesty,  are  pole,  axle,  wheels,  chariot-body, 
banner-^taff,  yoke,  reins,  and  goad  unitedly  the  chariot?" 

"  Nay,  verily,  bbante." 

"  Is  it,  then,  your  majesty,  something  else  besides  pole, 
axle,  wheels,  chariot-body,  banner-staff,  yoke,  reins7  ahd~goad 
which  is  the  chariot?" 

"  Nay,  verily,  bhante." 

"  Your  majesty,  although  I  question  you  very  closely,  I 
fail  to  discover  any  chariot.  Verily  now,  your  majesty,  the 
word  chariot  is  a  mere  ^mpty  sound.  What  chariot  is  there 
here  ?  Your  majesty,  you  speak  a  falsehood,  a  lie  :  there  is 
no  chariot.  Yoiir  majesty,  you  are  the  chief  king  in  all  the 
continent  of  India ;  of  whom  are  you  afmid  tliat  you  speak  a 
lie?  Listen  to  me.  my  lords,  ye  five  hundred  Yonakaa,  and 
ye  eighty  thousand  priests  !  Milinda  the  king  here  says 
thus :  '  I  came  in  a  chariot ;  *  and  being  requested,  '  Your 
majesty,  if  you  came  in  a  chariot,  declare  to  me  the  chariot,' 
he  fails  to  produce  any  chariot.  Is  it  possible,  pray,  for  me 
to  assent  to  what  he  says  ? " 

Wlien  he  had  thus  spoken,  the  five  hundred  Yonakas 
applauded  the  venerable  Nagasena  and  spoke  to  Milinda  the 
king  as  follows :  — • 

**  Now,  your  majesty,  answer,  if  you  can." 

Then  Milinda  the  king  spoke  to  the  venerable  Nagasena 
as  follows  :  — 

"  Bhante  Nagasena,  I  speak  no  lie  :  the  word  *  chariot  *  is 
I  hut  a  way  *>f  counting,  term,  ajij^llation,  convenient  desig- 
!  nation,  and  name  for  pole,  axle,  wheels,  chariot-body,  and 
banner-staff." 
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"Thoroughly  well,  your  majesty,  do  you  understand  a 
chariot.  In  exactly  tlie  uaine  way,  your  majesty,  in  respect  of 
me,  Nagasena  b  but  a  way^of  counting,  term,  appellation, 
convenient  designation,  mere  name  for  the  hair  of  my  head, 
hair  of  my  body  .  -  -  biuiu  uf  the  head,  form,  seiiaation,  percep- 
tion, the  predispo&itious,  and  couaciousuess.  But  iu  the  abso- 
lute sense  there  ig^jio  Ego  liere  to  be  found.  And  the  priestess 
Vajira,  your  majesty,  said  as  follows  iu  the  presence  of  The 
Blessed  One :  — 

"  » Even  as  the  word  of  **  chariot"  means 
That  members  joiu  to  frame  a  wliole ; 
So  when  the  Groups  appear  to  view, 
We  use  the  phrase,  '*  A  living  being.^""* 

'*It  is  wonderful,  bhante  Nagasena  I  It  is  marvellous, 
bhante  Nagasena  I  Brilliant  and  prompt  is  the  wit  of  your 
replies.  If  The  Buddha  were  alive,  he  would^applaud.  Well 
done,  well  done,  Nagasena  I  Brilliant  and  prompt  is  the  wit 
of  yoiu;  replies." 

§  15  J.  —  Tranalatod  from  the  Viauddhi-Magga  (chap,  xviii.). 

Just  as  the  word  **  chariot  *'  is  but  a  mode  of  expression 
for  axle,  wheels,  chariot-body,  iK)le,  and  other  constituent 
members,  placed  in  a  certain  relation  to  each  other,  but  when^ 
we  come  to  examine  the  members  one  by  one,  we  discover  that 
in  the  absolute  sense  there  lb  no  chariot ;  and  just  as  the  word 
"  house  "  is  but  a  mode  of  expression  for  wood  and  other  con- 
stituents of  a  house,  surrounding  space  iti  a  certain  relation, 
but  in  the  absolute  sense  there  is  no  house  ;  and  just  a.s  the 
word  "  fist"  is  but  a  mode  of  expression  for  the  fingers,  the 
thumb,  etc,,  in  a  certain  relation ;  and  the  word  **  lute  "  for 
the  body  of  the  lute,  strings,  etc. ;  "  army "  for  elephants, 
horses,  etc.;  "city"  for  fortifications,  houses,  gates,  etc.; 
"  tree  "  for  trunk,  branches,  foliage,  etc.,  in  a  certain  relation, 
but  wlien  we  come  to  examine  the  parts  one  by  one,  we  dis- 
cover that  in  the  absolute  sense  there  is  no  tree ;  in  exactly 
the  ijame  way  the  words  "  living  entity  "  and  "  Ego  "  are  but 

*  That  is,  "  a  living  entity." 
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a  mode  of  expression  for  the  preseuce  of  the  five  attachment 
groups,  but  when  we  come  to  examine  the  elements  of  being 
one  by  one,  we  discover  that  in  the  absolute  sense  there  is  no 
living  entity  there  to  fonn  a  ba^is  for  such  figments  as  "  I 
am,"  or  "I";  in  other  words,  that  in  the  absolute  sense  tliere 
is  only  name  and  form.  The  insight  of  him  who  perceives 
this  is  called  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

He,  however,  who  abandons  this  knowledge  of  the  truth 
and  believes  in  a  living  entity  must  assume  either  that  this  Ut- 
ing  entity  will  perish  or  that  it  will  not  perish.  If  he  assume 
tliat  it  will  not  i>erish,  he  falls  into  the  heresy  of  the  persist- 
ence of  existences ;  or  if  he  assume  that  it  will  perishf  he 
falls  into  that  of  the  annihilation  of  existences.  And  why  do 
I  say  so?  Because,  just  as  sour  cream  hits  milk  as  its  ante- 
cedent, BO  nothing  here  exists  but  what  has  its  own  ante- 
cedents.' To  say,  "The  living  entity  pereists,"  is  to  fall 
short  of  the  truth;  to  say,  ^*  It  is  annihilated,"  is  to  outrun 
the  truth.     Therefore  has  The  Blessed  One  said :  — 

"  There  are  two  heresies,  0  priests,  which  possess  both 
gods  and  men,  by  which  some  fall  short  of  the  truth,  and 
some  outrun  the  truth  ;  but  the  intelligent  know  the  truth. 

"  And  how,  O  priests,  do  some  fall  short  of  the  truth  ? 

"  O  priests,  gods  and  men  delight  in  existence,  take 
pleasure  in  existence,  rejoice  in  existence,  so  that  when  the 
Doctrine  for  the  cessation  of  existence  is  preached  to  them, 
their  minds  do  not  leap  toward  it,  are  not  favorably  disposed 
toward  it,  do  not  rest  in  it,  do  not  adopt  it. 

*^  TTins,  O  priests,  do  some  fall  short  of  the  truth. 

"  And  how,  O  priests,  do  some  outrun  the  truth  ? 

"Some  are  distressed  at,  ashamed  of,  and  loathe  exist- 
ence, and  welcome  the  thought  of  non-existence,  saving, '  See 
here  I  When  they  say  that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body  this 
Ego  is  nnniliilated,  perishes,  and  does  not  exist  after  death, 
that  is  good,  that  is  excellent,  that  is  as  it  should  be.* 

"Thus,  O  priests,  do  some  outrun  the  truth. 

"  And  how,  0  priests,  do  the  intelligent  know  the 
truth? 
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"  We  may  have,  O  priests,  a  priest  who  knows  things  as 
they  really  ore,  and  knowing  things  as  they  really  arc,  he  ia 
on  the  road  to  avei-sion  for  things,  to  absence  of  passion  for 
them,  and  to  cessation  from  them. 

"  Thus,  O  priests,  do  the  intelligent  know  the  truth." 

I  15  c.  —  Translated  from  the  MabirKxd£»a-Sutta  (256Z!)  of  the  Dfghft- 

Nikfiya. 

"  In  regard  to  the  Ego,  Ananda,  what  are  the  views  held 
concemiug  it? 

"  In  regard  to  the  Ego,  Ananda,  either  one  holds  the  view 
that  sensation  is  the  Ego,  saying,  *  Sensation  is  my  Ego ;  * 

"  Or,  in  regard  to  the  Ego,  Ananda,  one  holds  the  view, 
'Verily,  sensation  is  not  my  Ego;  my  Ego  has  no  sen- 
sation ; ' 

"Or,  in  regard  to  the  Ego,  Ananda,  one  holds  the  view, 
*  Verily,  neither  is  sensation  my  Ego,  nor  does  my  Ego  have 
no  sensation.  My  Ego  has  sensation  ;  my  Ego  possesses  the 
faculty  of  sensation.'  ^ 

"In  the  alwve  ea.se,  Ananda,  where  it  is  said,  'Sensation 
is  Tay  Ego,*  reply  shoulil  Ixj  made  as  follows  :  '  Brother,  there 
are  three  sensations;  the  pleasant  sensation,  the  unpleasant 
sensation,  and  the  indifferent  sensation.  Which  of  these  three 
sensations  do  you  hold  to  be  the  Ego  ? ' 

"Whenever,  Ananda,  a  person  experiences  a  pleasant  sen- 
sation, he  does  not  at  the  same  time  experience  an  unpleasant 
sensation,  nor  does  he  experience  an  indifferent  nensation; 
only  the  pleasant  sensation  does  he  then  feel.  ^V^lenever, 
Ananda,  a  person  experiences  an  unpleasant  sensation,  he 
does  not  at  the  same  time  experience  a  pleasant  sensation, 
nor  does  he  experience  an  indifferent  sensation ;  only  tlie  un- 

1  From  the  cotomentary  on  the  Malia-XitlftiiarSutta,  ProTidence 
Manoscnpt,  folio  */Adu,  b,  lines  4  and  5: — Semation  is  my  Ego  gives  tlie 
hercsjf  of  individuality  as  based  on  the  aensat ion-group ;  Afy  Ego  has  no 
terM^ion,  as  hasttd  on  the  form-group ;  and  My  Ego  hag  tennation ;  mg 
Ego  po*»ea»e*  a  faculty  nf  setmatiorh  as  based  on  the  perception-group, 
the  preflwposition -group,  and  the  conscionBne«9>gTOUp.  For  these  three 
groups  have  sensation  through  union  with  sensation,  and  poHsess  a  faculty 
of  sensation  on  aeoouut  of  the  inseparability  of  this  union. 
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pleasant  senfiation  does  he  then  feel.  Whenever,  Ananda,  a 
person  experiences  on  indifferent  sensation,  he  does  not  at  the 
same  time  experience  a  pleasant  sensation,  nor  does  he  expe- 
rience an  unpleasant  sensation  ;  only  the  indifferent  sensation 
doe8  he  then  feel. 

•"'Now  pleasant  sensations,  Ananda,  are  transitory,  are 
due  to  causes,  originate  by  dependence,  and  are  subject  to 
decay,  disappearance,  effacement,  and  cessation ;  and  un- 
pleasant sensations,  Ananda,  are  transitory,  are  due  to  causes, 
originate  by  dependence,  and  are  subject  to  decay,  disappear- 
ance, effacement-,  and  cessation  ;  and  indlffei-ent  sensations, 
Ananda,  are  tr<'insitory,  are  due  to  causes,  originate  by  de- 
pendence, and  are  subject  to  decay,  disappearance,  effacement, 
and  cessation.  While  this  person  is  experiencing  a  pleasant 
sensation,  he  thinks,  *  This  is  my  Ego.'  And  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  this  same  pleasant  sensation,  he  thinks,  '  My  Ego  has 
passed  away.*  While  he  is  experiencing  an  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion, he  thinks,  '  Tliis  Is  my  Ego.'  And  after  the  cessation  of 
this  same  unj)leasant  sensation,  he  thinks,  *  My  Ego  has  passed 
away.*  And  wliile  he  is  experiencing  an  indifferent  sensa- 
tion, he  thinks,  '  This  is  my  Ego,*  And  after  the  cessation  of 
this  same  indifferent  sensation,  he  thinks,  *  My  Ego  has  passed 
away.'  So  that  he  who  says,  '  Sensation  is  my  Ego,'  holds 
the  view  that  even  during  his  lifetime  his  Ego  is  traiuiitory, 
that  it  is  pleasant,  unpleasant,  or  mixed,  and  that  it  is  subject 
to  rise  and  disappearance. 

"  Accordingly,  Ananda,  it  is  not  possible  to  hold  the  view, 
*•  Sensation  is  my  Ego.* 

**  In  the  above  case,  Ananda,  where  it  is  said, '  Verily  sen- 
sation is  not  my  Ego  ;  my  Ego  has  no  sensation,'  reply  should 
be  made  as  follows :  *  Rut,  brother,  where  there  is  no  sensa- 
tion, is  there  any  "  I  am  "  ? ' " 

**Nay,  veril}'.  Reverend  Sir." 

**  AecordinglVi  Ananda,  it  is  not  possible  to  hold  the  view, 
*  Verily,  sensation  is  not  my  Ego ;  my  Ego  has  no  sensation/ 

"  In  the  above  case,  Ananda,  where  it  ia  said,  •  Verily, 
neitlier  is  sensation  my  Ego,  nor  does  my  Ego  have  no  eensi^ 
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tion.  My  Ego  hu±j  seimatiou  ; 
of  sensation,*  reply  should  be  made  as  follows:  *SuiJi>ose, 
brother,  that  utterly  and  completely,  aud  without  remainder, 
all  sensation  were  to  cease  —  if  there  were  nowhere  any  sen- 
sation, pray,  would  there  be  anytliing,  after  the  cessation  of 
sensation,  of  which  it  could  be  said,  ^  This  am  I "  ? ' " 

"  Nay,  verily,  Reverend  Sir." 

**  Accordingly,  Ananda,  it  is  not  possible  to  hold  the  view, 
^  Verily,  neither  is  sensation  my  Ego,  nor  does  my  Ego  have 
no  sensation.  My  Ego  has  sensation ;  my  Ego  possesses  the 
faculty  of  sensation.' 


"From  the  time,  Ananda,  a  priest  no  longer  holds  the 
view  that  sensation  is  the  Ego,  no  longer  holds  the  view  that 
the  Ego.  has  up  sensation,  no  longer  holds  the  view  that  the 
Ego  has  sensation,  possesses  the  faculty  of  sensation,  he  ceases 
to  attach  himself  to  anything  in  the  world,  and  being  fi-ee 
from  attachment,  he  is  never  agitated,  and  being  never  agi- 
tated, he  attains  to  Nirvana  in  his  own  person ;  and  lie  knows 
that  rebirth  is  exhausted,  that  he  has  lived  the  hnly  life,  thiit 
he  has  done  what  it  behooved  him  to  do,  and  that  he  is  no 
more  for  this  world. 

"Now  it  is  impossible,  Ananda,  that  to  a  mind  so  freed 
||.priest  should  attribute  the  heresy  that  the  saint  exists  after 

th,  or  that  the  saint  does  not  exist  after  deatli,  or  that  the 
saint  both  exists  and  does  not  exist  after  death,  or  that  the 
saint  neither  exists  nor  docs  not  exist  after  death. 

"  And  why  do  I  say  so  ? 

"  Because,  Ananda,  after  a  priest  has  been  freed  by 
a  thorough  comprehension  of  affirmation  and  alTinnation's 
range,  of  predication  and  predication's  range,  of  declaration 
and  dechiration's  range,  of  knowledge  and  knowledge's  field 
of  action,  of  rebirth  and  what  rebirth  aifects,  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  attribute  such  a  heretical  lack  of  knowledge  and 
perception  to  a  priest  similarly  freed." 
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§  15 /i.  — Translated  from  the  SamyutUrNikiya  (ixii.  85>), 

Thua  have  I  heard. 

On  a  certain  occasioa  the  venerable  Sariputta  was  dwell- 
ing at  Savatthi  in  Jetavana  monastery  in  Anathapiudika*8 
Park. 

Now  at  that  time  the  following  wicked  heresy  had  sprung 
up  in  the  mind  of  a  priest  named  Yamaka :  "  Thus  do  I 
nndei-stand  the  doctiine  taught  by  The  Blessed  One,  that 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  body  the  priest  who  Iww  lost  all 
depravity  \&  anuLljiiated,  periahes,  and  does  not  exist  after 
death." 

And  a  number  of  priests  heard  the  re^ioil :  '*  The  follow- 
ing wirked  heresy  has  sprung  up  in  the  mind  of  a  priest 
named  Yamaka :  '  Thus  do  I  understand  the  doctrine  taught 
by  The  Blessed  One,  that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body  the 
priest  who  has  lost  all  dcjtravity  is  annihilated,  perishes,  and 
does  uot  exist  after  death.'  " 

Then  drew  near  these  priests  to  where  the  venerable 
Yamaka  was;  and  having  drawn  near,  they  greeted  the  ven- 
erable Yamaka ;  and  having  passed  the  compliments  of 
friendship  and  civility,  they  sat  down  respectfully  at  one 
side.  And  seated  respectfully  at  one  side,  these  priests  spok( 
to  the  venerable  Yamaka  as  follows:  "Is  the  report  true, 
brother  Yamaka,  tliat  the  following  wicked  heresy  has  sprung 
up  in  your  mind  !  *  Thus  do  I  undei'stfind  the  doctrine  taught 
by  The  Blessed  One,  lliat  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body  the 
priest  who  has  lost  all  de]>ravity  is  annihilated,  perishes,  and 
does  not  exist  after  death  *  ?  " 

"  Even  so,  brethren,  do  I  understand  the  doctrine  taught 
by  The  Blessed  One,  that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body  the 
saint  who  has  lost  all  depravity  is  annihilated,  perishes,  and 
does  not  exist  after  death."' 

•■^Say  not  so,  brother  Yamaka-  Do  not  traduce  The 
Blessed  One ;  for  it  is  not  well  to  traduce  The  Blessed  One. 
The  Blessed  One  would  never  say  that  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  body  the  saint  who  has  Inst  all  depravity  is  annihilated, 
perishes,  and  does  not  exist  after  death." 
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Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  these  priests  could  say,  the  ven- 
erable Yamaka  ^xirsisted  obstinately  to  adhere  to  his  pestifer- 
ous delusion :  "  Thus  do  I  undertstaud  the  doctrine  taught  by 
The  Blessed  One,  that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body  the 
priest  who  has  lost  all  depravity  is  annihilated,  perishes,  and 
does  not  exist  after  death." 

And  when  these  priests  found  themselves  unable  to  detach 
the  veneraUe  Yamaka  from  this  mcked  heresy,  then  these 
priests  arose  from  their  seats  and  drew  near  to  wliere  the 
venerable  Sariputta  was.  And  having  drawn  near  they  spoke 
to  the  venerable  Sariputta  ^ah  follows :  — 

"  Brother  Sariputta,  the  following  wicked  heresy  has 
sprung  up  in  the  mind  of  a  priest  named  Yamaka :  *  Thus  do 
I  understand  the  doctrine  taught  by  The  Blessed  One,  that 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  body  the  priest  who  has  lost  all 
depravity  is  annihilated,  perishes,  and  does  not  exist  after 
deatli/  Pray,  let  the  venerable  Sarijmtta  be  so  kind  as  to 
draw  near  to  where  the  priest  Yamaka  is." 

And  the  venerable  Siiriputta  consented  by  his  silence. 

Then  the  venerable  Sariputta  in  the  evening  of  the  day 
arose  from  meditation,  and  drew  near  to  where  the  venerable 
Yamaka  was;  and  having  diiiwn  near,  he  greeted  the  vener- 
able Yamaka;  and  having  passed  the  compliments  of  friend- 
ship and  civility,  he  sat  down  i*espectfully  at  one  side.  And 
seated  respectfully  at  one  side, the  veneiaMe  SariputtJi  spoke 
to  the  venerable  Yamaka  as  follows :  **  Is  the  report  true, 
brother  Yamaka,  that  the  following  wicked  hore^sy  has  sprung 
up  in  your  mind  :  *  Thus  do  F  understand  the  doctrine  taught 
by  The  Blessed  One,  that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body  the 
priest  who  has  lost  all  depravity  is  annihilated,  perishes,  and 
does  not  exist  after  death  '  ?  " 

**  Even  so,  brother,  do  T  understand  the  doctrine  taught  by 
The  Blessed  One,  that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Ixnly  the 
priest  who  has  lost  all  depravity  is  annihilated,  perishes,  and 
does  not  exist  after  death.** 

'*  What  think  you,  brother  Yamaka?  Is  form  permanent, 
or  transitory  ?  " 

"  It  is  transitory,  brother." 
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"  And  that  which  is  transitory  —  is  it  evil,  or  is  it  good?" 

"  It  is  evil,  brother." 

"  And  that  which  is  transitory,  evil,  and  liable  to  change 

—  is  it  possible  to  say  of  it :  *  Tliis  is  mine  ;  this  am  I ;  this  is 
my  Ego'?" 

"  Nay,  verily,  brother." 

"  Is  sensation  .  .  .  perception  .  .    .  the  predispositions 
.  .  .  consciousness  permanent,  or  trausitoiy  ? " 
"  It  is  ti-ansitorj',  brother." 

"  And  that  which  is  transitorj'  —  is  it  evil,  or  is  it  good?  " 
"  It  is  eWl,  brother." 
"  And  that  which  is  transitory,  evil,  and  liable  to  change 

—  is  it  possible  to  say  of  it :  ^  This  is  mine ;  this  am  I ;  this  is 
my  Ego  '  ?  " 

'*  Nay,  verily,  brother." 

"  Accordingly,  brother  Yamaka,  as  respects  all  form  what- 
soever, j>ast,  future,  or  present,  be  it  subjective  or  existing 
outside,  gross  or  subtile,  metui  or  exalted,  far  or  near,  the 
correct  view  in  the  light  of  the  highest  knowledge  is  as 
follows :  '  This  is  not  mine ;  this  am  I  not ;  this  Ib  not  my 
Ego.' 

"  As  respects  all  sensation  whatsoever,  ...  as  respects 
all  perception  whatsoever,  ...  as  respects  all  predispositions 
•whatsoever,  ...  as  respects  all  consciousness  whatsoever, 
past,  future,  or  present,  be  it  subjective  or  existing  outside, 
gross  or  subtile,  mean  or  exalted,  far  or  near,  the  correct  view 
in  the  light  of  the  highest  knowledge  is  as  follows:  *Thi8  is 
not  mine  ;  this  am  1  not ;  this  is  not  my  Ego.' 

"  Perceiving  this,  brother  Yamaka,  the  learned  and  noble 
disciple  conceives  an  aversion  for  form,  conceives  an  aversion 
for  sensation,  conceives  an  aversion  for  perception,  conceives 
an  aversion  for  the  predispositions,  conceives  an  aversion  for 
consciousness.  And  in  conceiving  tliis  aversion  he  becomes 
divested  of  passion,  and  by  the  absence  of  passion  be  becomes 
free,  and  when  he  is  free  ho  becomes  aware  that  he  is  free ; 
and  he  knows  that  rebirth  is  exhausted,  that  he  has  lived  the 
hoi}'  life,  that  he  has  done  what  it  behooved  him  to  do,  and 
that  he  is  no  more  for  this  world. 
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**"WTiat  think  you,  brother  Yamaka?  Do  you  consider 
form  aB  the  saint?'* 

"Nay,  verily,  brother." 

"  Do  you  consider  sensation  .  .  .  perception  .  .  .  the  pre- 
dispositions .  .  .  consciousness  as  the  saint  ?  ** 

"  Nay,  verily,  brother." 

"  What  think  you,  brother  Yamaka?  Do  you  consider  the 
saint  as  comprised  in  form  ?  " 

"  Nay,  verily,  brother." 

*'  Do  you  consider  the  saint  as  distinct  from  form  ?  " 

**Nay,  verily,  brother." 

"  Do  you  consider  the  saint  as  comprised  in  sensation  ?  .  .  . 
as  distinct  from  sensation  ?  ...  as  comprised  in  perception  ? 
.  .  .  as  distinct  from  perception?  ...  as  coiui)riaed  in  the 
predispositions  ?  ...  as  distinct  fmm  the  predispositions  ? 
...  as  comprised  in  consciousness  ?  " 

"Nay,  verilvi  brother." 

««Do  you  consider  the  saint  as  distinct  from  conBcious- 
ness?" 

"  Nay,  verily,  brother." 

♦*  What  think  you,  brother  Yamaka  ?  Are  form,  sensa^ 
tion,  perception,  the  predispositions,  and  consciousness  uni^ 
tedly  the  saint?" 

"  Nay,  verily,  brother." 

"What  think  you,  brother  Yamaka?  Do  you  con.sider 
the  saint  as  a  something  having  no  form,  sensation,  percep- 
tion, predispositions,  or  consciousness?  " 

"  Nay,  verily,  brother." 

"  Considering  now,  brother  Yamaka,  that  you  fail  to  make 
out  and  establish  the  existence  of  the  saint  in  the  present  life, 
is  it  reasonable  for  you  to  say:  *Thus  do  I  understand  the 
doctrine  taught  by  The  Blessed  One,  that  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  body  the  priest  who  ha,s  lost  all  depravity  is  annihilated^ 
perishes,  and  does  not  exist  after  death  *  ?  " 

"  Brother  Sariputta,  it  was  because  of  my  ignorance  that 
I  held  this  wicked  heresy;  hut  now  that  I  have  listened  to 
the  doctrinal  instruction  of  the  venerable  Sai'iputta,  I  have 
abandoned  that  wicked  heresy  and  acquired  the  true  doc- 
trine," 
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"  But  if  others  were  to  ask  you,  brother  Yamaka,  as  fol- 
lows :  "■  Brother  Yaniaka,  the  priest  who  is  a  saint  and  has  lost 
all  depravity,  what  becomes  of  him  on  the  dissolution  of  tlie 
body,  after  death?'  wliat  would  you  reply,  brother  Yamaka, 
if  you  were  asked  that  question  ?  " 

"  Brother,  if  others  were  to  ask  me  as  follows :  '  Brother 
Yantaka,  the  priest  who  is  a  saint  and  lias  lost  all  depravity, 
what  becomes  of  hiiu  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  after 
death?*  I  would  i-eply,  brother,  as  follows,  if  I  were  asked 
that  question :  ••  Brethren,  the  foi-m  was  transitory,  and  that 
which  was  transitory  was  evil,  and  that  which  was  evil  has 
ceased  and  disappeared.  The  sensation  .  ,  ,  perception  .  .  . 
predispositions  .  .  .  consciousness  was  transitory,  and  that 
whiuh  wjis  transitorj'  was  evil,  and  that  which  was  evil  has 
ceased  and  disappeared.'  Thus  would  I  reply,  brother,  if  I 
were  asked  that  question.*' 

"  Well  said  I  well  said !  brother  Yamaka.  Come  now, 
brother  Yamaka,  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  that  you  may 
still  better  comprehend  this  matter. 

"  Suppose,  brother  Yamaka,  there  were  a  householder,  or 
a  son  of  a  househoider,  rich,  wealthy,  and  atlluent.,  and  thor- 
oughly well  guarded,  and  some  man  were  to  become  un- 
friendly, inimicaU  and  hostile  to  him,  and  were  to  wish  to  kill 
him.  And  suppose  it  were  to  occur  to  this  man  as  follows; 
*  This  householder,  or  son  of  a  householder,  is  rich,  wealthy, 
and  affluent,  and  thoroughly  well-guarded.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  kill  him  by  violence.  What  if  now  I  were  to  ingra^ 
tiate  myself  with  him  and  then  kill  him.'  And  supjxwe  he 
were  to  draw  near  to  that  householder,  or  son  of  a  house- 
holder, and  say  as  follows  :  *  Lord,  I  woidd  fain  enter  your 
service.*  And  suppose  the  householder,  or  son  of  a  house- 
holder, were  to  admit  him  into  his  service  ;  and  the  man  were 
to  be  hia  servant,  rising  l>efore  him  an'l  retiring  after  him, 
willing  and  obliging  and  pleasant^spoken.  And  suppose  tlie 
householder,  or  son  of  a  householder,  were  to  treat  him  as  a 
friend,  were  to  treat  him  as  a  comrade,  and  repose  confidence 
in  him.  And  suppose  then,  brother,  that  when  that  man 
judged  that  the  householder,  or  son  of  a  householder,  bad 
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acquired  thorough  confidence  in  hini,  he  were  to  get  him  into 
some  secluded  si>ot  and  kill  liim  with  a  sharp  weapon. 

"What  think  you,  brother  Yamaka?  When  that  man 
drew  near  to  that  householder,  or  son  of  a  householder,  and 
said  as  follows  :  '  Lord,  I  would  fain  enter  your  service,*  was 
he  not  a  murderer,  though  not  recognized  as  such  ? 

"  And  also  when  he  was  his  servant,  rising  before  him  and 
retiring  after  him,  \villing  and  obliging  and  pleasant^poken, 
was  be  not  a  murderer,  thougli  not  recognized  as  such  ? 

^*  And  also  when  he  got  him  into  a  secluded  spot  and 
killed  him  with  a  sharp  weapon,  was  he  not  a  murderer, 
though  not  recognized  as  such?" 

"  Even  so,  brother." 

^  In  exactly  the  same  way,  brother,  the  ignorant,  uncon- 
verted man,  who  is  not  a  follower  of  noble  disciples,  not 
conversant  with  the  Nolile  Doctrine,  not  disciplined  in  the 
Noble  Doctrine,  not  a  follower  of  good  people,  not  convei^ 
sant  with  the  Doctrine  held  by  good  people,  not  trained  in 
the  Doctrine  held  by  good  people,  not  disciplined  in  the  Doc- 
trine held  by  good  people,  considera  form  in  the  light  of  an 
Ego — either  the  Ego  as  possessing  form,  or  form  as  com- 
prised in  the  Ego,  or  the  Ego  as  comprised  in  form.  Con- 
siders sensation  .  .  .  perception  ,  .  .  the  predLspositions  .  .  . 
consciousness  in  the  light  of  an  Ego  —  either  the  Ego  as 
possessing  consciousness,  or  consciousness  as  comprised  in  the 
Ego,  or  the  Ego  as  comprised  in  consciousness. 

"  He  does  not  recognize  the  fact  tliat  form  is  transito- 
ry. He  does  not  recognize  the  fact  that  sensation  .  .  .  percep- 
tion .  .  .  the  predispositions  .  .  .  consciousness  is  transitory. 

"He  does  not  i-ecognize  the  fact  that  form  .  .  .  sensa- 
tion .  .  -  perception  .  .  .  the  predispositions  .  .  .  conscious- 
ness is  evil. 

"He  does  not  recognize  the  fact  that  form  .  .  .  sensa- 
tion .  .  .  perception  .  ,  .  the  predispositions  .  .  .  consciousness 
is  not  an  Ego. 

"  He  does  not  recognize  the  fact  that  form  .  .  .  sensa- 
tion .  .  .  perception  .  .  ■  the  predispositions  .  .  .  consciousness 
is  due  to  causes. 
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"  He  does  not  recognize  the  fact  that  fonn  .  .  ,  aeosa- 
Uon  .  .  P  perception  .  .  .  the  predispositions  .  *  .  consciousness 
is  a  murderer. 

"And  he  seeks  after  form,  attaches  himself  to  it,  and 
makes  the  af^mation  that  it  is  his  Ego.  And  he  seeks  after 
sensation,  ,  .  .  perception,  .  .  .  the  predispositions,  .  .  .  con- 
sciousness, attaches  himself  to  it,  and  makes  the  affirmation 
that  it  is  his  Ego.  And  these  five  attachment-groups,  sought 
after  and  become  attached,  long  inure  to  his  detriment  and 
misery. 

**  But  the  learned  and  noble  disciple,  brother,  who  is 
a  follower  of  noble  disciples,  couvomant  with  the  Noble 
Doctrine,  disciplined  in  tlie  Noble  Doctrine,  a  follower  of 
good  {>eople,  conversant  with  the  Doctrine  held  by  good  peo- 
ple, disciplined  in  the  Doctrine  held  by  good  people,  does  nbt 
consider  form  in  the  light  of  an  Ego  —  neither  the  Ego  aa 
possessing  form,  nor  form  as  comprised  in  the  Ego,  nor  the 
Ego  as  comprised  in  form.  Does  not  consider  sensation  .  .  . 
perception  .  .  .  the  predispasitions  .  .  .  consciousness  in  the 
light  of  an  Ego  —  neither  the  Ego  its  possessing  consciousness, 
nor  eonaciousness  as  comprised  in  the  Ego,  nor  the  Ego  aa, 
comprised  in  consciousness. 

"He  recognizes  the  fact  that  form 
perception    .    .    .   the  predispositions   . 
transitory. 

"  He  recognizes  the  fact  that  form 
perception   .   .   .   the  predispositions   . 
evil. 

"  He  recognizes  the  fact  that  form 
perception  .  .  .  the  predispositions  .  .  . 
an  Ego. 

"He  recognizes  the  fact  that  form  .  .  .  sensation  .  ,  , 
perception  .  .  .  the  predispositions  .  .  .  consciousness  is  due 
to  causes. 

"  He  recognizes  the  fact  that  form  .  .  .  sensation  .  .  . 
perception  .  •  .  the  predispositions  .  .  .  consciousness  is  a 
murderer. 

"  And  he  docs  not  seek  after  form,  .  ,  .  sensation,  ,  .  . 


.  .  .  -sensation  .  •  • 
.   consciousness  is 

.  .  .  sensation  .  •  . 
,    .   consciousness  is 

.  .  .  sensation  .  .  . 
consciousness  is  not 
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perception,  ,  .  .  the  j)redisposkions,  .  .  .  consciousness,  nor 
attach  himself  to  it,  nor  make  the  affirmation  that  it  is  his 
Ego.  And  these  five  attachment-groups,  not  sought  after 
;and  not  become  attached,  long  inure  to  his  welfare  and 
happiness." 

"Even  so,  brother  Sariputta,  is  it  with  those  venerable 
peisons  who  have  for  co-religionists  such  compassionate  and 
benevolent  exhorters  and  instructors  as  you.  And  now 
that  I  have  listened  to  the  doctrinal  instruction  of  the  ven- 
erable Sariputta  my  mind  has  lost  all  attachment  and  become 
released  from  the  depravities.** 

Thus  spake  the  venerable  Sariputta,  and,  delighted,  the 
venerable  Yamaka  applauded  the  speech  of  the  venerable 
Sariputta. 


%  15  «.  —  Translated  from  the  Visuddhi-Magga  (chap.  xxi). 

He  grasps  the  fourfold  emptiness  disclosed  in  the  words : 
**  I  am  nowhere  a  somewhatness  for  any  one,  and  nowhere  for 
ine  is  there  a  somewhatness  of  any  one."     And  how  ? 

I  am  nowhere :  —  He  sees  that  he  has  no  Ego  any- 
where. 

A  807n.evjhatne88 '  for  any  oru  :  —  He  sees  that  he  has  no 
Ego  to  bring  forward  to  be  a  somewhatness  *for  any  one  else. 
The  sense  is,  he  sees  tliat  he  has  none  t-o  bring  forward  to 
play  the  rOle  of  a  brother,  or  of  a  friend,  or  of  a  follower. 

And  nowhere  for  me  : —  Here  we  must  disregard  for  the 
present  the  wonls  "/or  rwr,"  and  the  sense  then  is,  he  sees  that 
nowhere  has  any  one  an  Ego. 

li  there  a  somewhatiuss  of  any  one :  —  We  must  now  bring 
in  the  words  "/or  m«  **  and  understand  a  somewhatness  in 
any  r81e  assumed  towards  himself.  He  sees  that  no  one  has 
any  Ego  to  be  a  somewhatness  to  him.  The  sense  is,  he  sees 
that  no  one  else  has  an  Ego  to  bring  forward  to  be  a  some- 
whatness in  any  rftle,  either  of  a  brother,  or  of  a  friend,  or  of 
a  follower. 

Thus,  inasmuch  as  he  sees  that  there  is  no  Ego  anywhere, 


>  That  IB,  Bomethin^ess,  tlie  opposite  of  nothingneH. 
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and  that  he  has  none  to  bring  forward  to  be  a  Homewhatness 
to  any  one  else,  and  that  no  one  else  lias  an  Egg  to  bring  for- 
waj*d  to  be  a  somewhatncss  to  himself,  he  has  grasped  the 
fourfold  emptiness. 

§  16/  — Translated  from  the  Visuddhi-Magga  (chap.  xvi.). 
Therefore  has  it  been  said  as  follows :  — 

**  Misery  only  doth  exist  none  miserable. 
No  doer  is  there ;  naught  save  tbe  deed  is  found. 
Nirvana  is,  but  not  the  man  who  seeks  it 
The  Path  exists,  but  not  the  traveler  on  it." 


S  16.     ALL  SIGNS  OF  AN   EGO  ARE  ABSENT, 
Translated  from  the  Atahft-Vagga  (i.  6«"). 

Then  The  Blessed  One  addressed  the  band  of  five 
prieets :  — 

"  Form,  O  priests,  is  not  an  Ego,  For  if  now,  O  priests, 
this  form  were  an  Ego,  then  would  not  this  foi-m  tend  towards 
destruction,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  say  of  form,  '  Let  my 
form  be  this  way  ;  let  not  my  form  be  that  way  I  *  But  inas- 
mucli,  O  priests,  as  form  is  not  an  Ego,  therefore  does  form 
tend  towards  destruction,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  say  of  form, 
*  Let  my  form  be  this  way ;  let  not  my  form  be  that  way ! ' 

"Sensation  .  .  .  perception  .  .  .  the  predispositions  .  .  . 
consciousness,  is  not  an  Ego.  For  if  now,  O  priests,  this  con- 
sciousness were  an  Ego,  then  would  not  this  consciousness 
tend  towai-ds  destruction,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  say  of 
consciousness,  *  Let  my  consciousness  he  this  way;  let  not  my 
consciousness  be  that  way! '  But  inasmuch,  O  priests,  as  con- 
sciousness is  not  an  Ego,  therefore  does  consciousness  tend 
towards  destruction,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  say  of  conscious- 
ness, *  Let  my  consciousness  be  tliis  way;  let  not  my  con- 
sciousness be  that  way ! ' 

"  What  think  you,  O  priests  ?  Is  form  permanent,  or 
transitory  ?  " 


"  It  is  transitfjry,  Reverend  Sir." 

**  And  that  which  is  transitory  —  i8  it  evil,  or  is  it  good?" 

"  It  is  evil,  Reverend  Sir." 

"  And  tlmt  which  is  transitory,  evil,  and  liable  to  change 

—  is  it  (x)ssihle  to  say  of  it :  ^  This  is  mine  ;  this  am  I ;  this 
is  my  Ego'?" 

"  Nay,  verily,  Reverend  Sir," 

"  Is  sensation  .  .  .  perception  .  .  .  the  predispositions 
.  ,  .  consciousness,  permanent,  or  transitory  ?  " 
"  It  is  transitory,  Reverend  Sir." 

"  And  that  which  is  transitory  —  is  it  evil,  or  is  it  good?" 
"  It  is  evil,  Reverend  Sir." 
"  And  that  which  ia  transitory,  evil,  and  liable  to  change 

—  is  it  possible  to  say  of  it :  *  This  is  mine ;  this  am  I ;  this 
is  my  Ego  '  ?  " 

"  Nay,  verily,  Reverend  Sir." 

"  Accordingly,  O  priests,  as  respects  all  form  whatsoever, 
past,  future,  or  present,  bo  it  subjective  or  existing  outside, 
gross  or  subtile,  mean  or  exalted,  far  or  near,  the  correct  view 
in  the  light  of  the  highest  knowledge  is  as  follows :  *  This  is 
not  mine  ;  this  am  I  not ;  this  is  not  my  Ego.* 

"  As  respects  all  sensation  whatsoever  .  '.  .as  respects  all 
perception  whatsoever  ...  as  respects  all  predispositions 
whatsoever  ...  as  respects  all  consciousness  whatsoever, 
past,  future,  or  present,  be  it  subjective  or  existing  outside, 
gross  or  subtile,  mean  or  exaltedi  far  or  near,  the  correct  view 
in  the  light  of  the  highest  knowledge  is  as  follows  :  *  This  is 
not  mine  ;  Uiis  am  I  not ;  this  is  not  my  Ego.' 

"Perceiving  this,  O  priests,  the  learned  and  noble  disciple 
conceives  an  aversion  for  form,  conceives  an  aversion  for 
sensation,  conceives  an  aversion  for  perception,  conceives-  an 
Bveraion  for  the  predispositions,  conceives  an  aversion  for 
consciousness.  And  in  conceiving  this  aversion  he  becomes 
divested  of  passion,  and  by  the  absence  of  jwasion  he  becomes 
free,  and  when  he  is  free  he  becomes  aware  that  he  is  free ; 
and  he  knows  that  rebirth  is  exhausted,  that  he  has  lived  the 
holy  life,  that  he  has  done  what  it  behooved  him  to  do,  and 
that  he  is  no  more  for  this  world." 
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Thus  spake  The  Blessed  One,  and  the  delighted  band  of 
five  priests  applauded  the  speech  of  The  Blessed  One.  Now 
while  this  exposition  was  being  delivered,  the  minds  of  the 
five  priests  became  free  from  attachment  and  delivered  from 
the  depravities. 

Now  at  that  time  there  were  six  saints  in  the  world. 


§  17.    NO  CONTINUOUS  PERSONAL  IDENTITY. 

§  17  a.  —  Translated  from  the  Miliudapafiha  (40^). 

"Bhante  Niigaseua/'  said  the  king,  "is  a  pereon  when 
just  born  that  pei'sori  himself,  or  is  he  some  one  else?" 

"  He  is  neither  tliat  person,*'  said  the  elder,  *'  nor  is  he 
some  one  else." 

"  Give  an  illustration.*' 

"  What  do  you  say  to  this,  your  majesty  ?  When  you 
were  a  yoimg,  tender,  weakly  infant  lying  on  yoiu*  back,  \raA 
that  your  present  grown-up  self?" 

"  Nay,  verily,  bhaute.  The  young,  tender,  weakly  infant 
lying  on  its  back  waa  one  person,  and  my  present  grown-up 
self  is  another  person." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,  your  majesty,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  mother,  or  a  father,  or  a  teacher,  or  an  educated 
man,  or  a  righteous  man,  or  a  wise  man.  Pray,  your  majesty, 
is  the  mother  of  the  kalaln  ^  one  person,  the  mother  of  the 
ahbuda  ^  another  person,  the  mother  of  the  pcsi '  another  pei^ 
son,  the  mother  of  the  ghana '  another  person,  the  mother  of 
the  little  child  another  person,  and  the  motlier  of  the  grown- 
up man  another  person?  Is  it  one  person  who  is  a  student^ 
and  another  person  who  has  finished  his  education  ?  Is  it  one 
person  who  commits  a  crime,  and  another  person  whose  hands 
and  feet  are  cut  off  ?  " 

"  Nay,  verily,  bhante.  But  what,  bhante,  would  you  reply 
to  these  questions  ?  " 

Said  the  elder,  "  It  was  I,  your  majesty,  who  was  a  young, 

^  Various  stages  of  the  embryo. 
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tender,  weakly  iiifaut  lying  ozi  my  back,  and  it  is  I  who  am 
now  grown  up.  It  is  through  their  connection  with  the  em- 
bryonic body  that  all  tbeae  different  periods  are  uuitied." 

"  Give  an  illustration.'* 

"  It  is  as  if,  your  majeaty,  a  man  were  to  light  a  light ;  — 
would  it  tiliine  all  night?  " 

"  Assuredly,  bhante,  it  would  shine  all  night." 

**  Pray,  your  majesty,  is  the  flame  of  the  first  watch  the 
same  as  the  flame  of  the  middle  watch  ? " 

"  Nay,  verily,  bhante." 

"  Is  tlie  flame  of  the  middle  watch  the  same  as  the  flame  of 
the  last  watch?" 

•*  Nay,  verily,  bhante." 

"  Pray,  then,  your  majesty,  was  there  one  light  in  the  first 
watch,  another  liglit  in  the  middle  watch,  and  a  third  light  in 
the  bst  watch?'* 

**Nay,  verily,  bhante.  Through  connection  with  that 
first  light  there  was  light  all  night." 

**  In  exactly  the  same  way,  your  majesty,  do  the  elements 
of  being  join  one  another  in  serial  succession :  one  element 
perishes,  another  arises,  succeeding  each  other  as  it  were 
instantaneously.  Theix'fore  neither  -a^  the  same  nor  as  a 
different  peison  do  you  arrive  at  your  latest  aggregation  of 
consciousnesses." 

"  Give  another  illustration." 

*^  It  is  as  if,  your  majesty,  new  milk  were  to  change  in 
process  of  time  into  sour  cream,  and  from  sour  cream  into 
fresh  butter,  and  from  fresh  butter  into  clarified  butter.  And 
if  any  one,  your  majesty,  were  to  say  that  the  sour  cream, 
the  fresh  butter,  and  the  clarified  butter  were  each  of  them 
the  very  milk  itself  —  now  would  he  say  well,  if  he  were  to 
say  so  ?  " 

"Nay,  verily,  bhante.  They  came  into  being  through 
connection  with  that  milk." 

"  In  exactly  the  same  way,  your  majesty,  do  the  elements 
of  being  join  one  another  in  serial  succession :  one  element 
perishes,  another  arises,  succeeding  each  other  as  it  were 
instantaneously-     Therefore   neither   as   the   same   nor  as  a 
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different  jicreon  do  you  arrive  at  your  latest  aggregation  of 
consciousnesses." 

^  You  are  an  able  man,  bhaute  Nagaseua.*' 

§  XI  h.  —  Translated  from  the  Visuddhi-Magga  (chap.  Till.). 

Strictly  speaking,  the  duration  of  the  life  of  a  lining  being 
is  exceedingly  brief,  lasting  only  while  a  thought  lasts.  Just 
as  a  chariot-wheel  in  rolling  rolls  only  at  one  point  of  the  tire, 
and  in  resting  rests  only  at  one  point ;  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  the  life  of  a  living  being  lasts  only  for  the  period  of  one 
thought.  As  soon  as  that  thought  has  ceased  the  being  is  said 
to  have  ceased.     As  it  has  been  said :  — 

**  The  being  of  a  jjust  moment  of  thought  has  lived,  but 
does  not  live,  nor  will  it  live. 

"  The  being  of  a  future  moment  of  thought  will  live,  but 
has  not  lived,  nor  does  it  live. 

"  The  being  of  the  present  moment  of  thought  does  live, 
but  has  not  lived,  nor  will  it  live." 


S  18,    TETE  MIND   LKSS   PERMANENT  THAN 
TIIK  BODY. 

Tranelated  from  the  Samyutta-Niklya  (lii.  82*). 

Thus  have  T  heard. 

On  a  certain  occasion  The  Blessed  One  was  dwelling  at 

Savatthi  in  Jetavana   mona.stery  in  Anathapindika's  Park. 

And  there  Tlie  Blessed  One  addressed  the  priests. 

"  Priests,"  said  he. 

"  Lord*"  said  the  priests  to  The  Blessed  One  in  reply. 
And  The  Blessed  One  8p4>ke  as  follows :  — 
"  Even  the  ignorant,  unconverted  man,  O  priests,  may  con- 
ceive an  aversion  for  this  body  wliichis  composed  of  the  four 
elements,  may  divest  himself  of  passion  for  it,  and  attain 
to  freedom  from  it.  And  why  do  I  say  so?  Because,  O 
priests,  the  increase  and  the  wasting  away  of  this  body  which 
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is  composed  of  the  four  elements  are  evident,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  obtained  and  afterwards  laid  away  again.^  There- 
fore here  the  ignorant,  unconverted  man  may  conceive  aver- 
sion, divest  himself  of  passion,  and  attain  to  freedom.  But 
tliat,  O  priests,  which  is  called  mind,  intellect,  conscious- 
ness,— here  the  ignorant,  unconverted  man  is  not  equal  to 
conceiving  aversion,  is  not  equal  to  divesting  himself  of  pas- 
sion, is  not  equal  to  attaining  freedom.  And  why  do  I  say 
so?  Because,  O  priests,  from  time  immemorial  the  igno- 
rant, unconverted  man  lias  held,  ehorished,  and  affected  the 
notion,  *This  is  mine;  this  am  I;  this  is  my  Ego.'  There- 
fore here  the  ignorant,  unconverted  man  is  not  equal  to  con- 
ceiving aversion,  is  not  equal  to  divesting  himself  of  passion, 
is  not  equal  to  attaining  freedom.  But  it  were  better,  O, 
priests,  if  the  ignorant,  unconverted  man  i^eganicd  the  l>ody 
which  is  composed  of  the  four  elements  as  an  Ego,  rather  than 
the  mind.  And  why  do  I  say  so  ?  Because  it  Is  evident,  O 
priests^  that  this  h(Ay  which  is  comi>08ed  of  the  four  elements 
lasts  one  year,  lasts  two  years,  lasts  tliree  years,  lasts  four 
.years,  lasts  five  years,  lasts  ttm  years,  lasts  twenty  years,  lasts 
^tliirty  years,  lasts  forty  years,  lasts  fifty  yeai-s,  lasts  a  hundred 
^ars,  and  even  more.  But  that,  O  priests,  which  is  called 
mind,  intellect,  consciousness,  keeps  up  an  incessant  round 
by  day  and  by  night  of  perishing  as  one  thing  and  springing 
np  as  another. 

"Here  the  learned  and  noble  disciple,  O  priests,  atten- 

ively  considers  Dependent  Origination  —  Behold  this  exists 

when  that  exists,  this  originates  from  the  origination  of  the 

other ;  this  does  not  exist  when  tliat  does  not  exist,  this  ceases 

)m  the  cessation  of  the  other.     O  priests,  a  pleasant  sensa- 

ion  originates  in  dependence  on  contact  with  pleasant  ob- 

sets ;  but  when  tliat  contact  with  pleasant  objects  ceases,  the 

ig  sprung  from  that  contact,  the  pleasant  sensation  that 

iginated  in  dependence  on  contact  with  pleasant  objects 

ceases  and  comes  to  an  end.     O  priests,  an  unpleasant  sensa- 


*  VisudcUu-Magga.cbap. TX.:  By  "The  way  in  which  it  is  obtained' 
is  meant  conception;  by  "The  way  in  which  it  is  laid  away  again'*  L 
SBual  death. 
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tion  ...  an  indifferent  sensation  originatea  in  de^iendence  on 
contact  with  indifferent  objects  ;  but  when  that  contact  with 
indifferent  objects  ceaseij,  the  feeling  sprimg  from  Uiat  con- 
tact, the  indifferent  sensation  that  originated  in  dependence 
on  contact  with  indifferent  objects  ceases  and  comes  to  an 
end. 

**  Just  as,  O  priests,  heat  comes  into  existence  and  ffame 
into  being  from  the  friction  and  concussion  of  two  sticks  of 
wood,  but  on  the  separation  and  parting  of  these  two  sticks 
of  wood  the  heat  sprung  from  those  two  sticks  of  wood  ceases 
and  comes  to  an  end :  in  exactly  the  same  way,  O  priests,  a 
pleasant  sensation  originates  in  dependence  on  contact  with 
pleasant  objects ;  but  when  that  contact  with  pleasant  objects 
ceases,  the  feeling  sprung  from  that  contact,  the  pleasant 
sensation  that  originated  in  dependence  on  contact  with 
pleasant  objects  ceases  and  comes  to  an  end.  An  unpleasant 
sensation  ...  an  in<Ufferent  sensation  originates  in  depend- 
ence on  contact  with  indifferent  objects ;  but  when  that  con- 
tact with  indifferent  objects  ceases,  the  feeling  sprung  from 
that  contact,  the  indifferent  sensation  that  originated  in  de- 
pendence on  contact  witli  indifferent  objects  ceases  and  comes 
to  an  end. 

Perceiving  this,  O  priests,  the  learned  and  noble  disciple 
conceives  an  aversion  for  contact,  conceived  an  aversion  for 
sensation,  conceives  an  aversion  for  i>erception,  conceives  an 
aversion  for  the  predisjxisitions,  conceives  an  aversion  for 
consciousness.  And  in  concei\*ing  this  aversion  he  becomes 
divested  of  passion,  and  by  the  absence  of  pa.ssion  lio  l>ecomes 
free,  and  when  he  is  free  he  becomes  a\vare  that  he  is  free ; 
and  he  knows  that  rebirth  is  exhausted,  that  he  has  lived 
the  holy  life,  that  he  has  done  what  it  behooved  him  to  do, 
and  that  he  is  no  more  for  this  world. 
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§  19.    WHAT  IS  UNITY  OR  ONE  ? 


TnnaUted  from  the  Jltaka  (u.257"),  and  constltuUog  Birth-Story  211 


^  "  What  he  sees  he  does  not  wUh  for"  This  was  related 
by  The  Teacher  while  dwelling  in  Jetavana  monastery,  and 
it  was  concerning  a  certain  wandering  ascetic  who  ran 
away. 

It  seems  this  ascetic  had  not  found  any  one  throughout 
the  whole  continent  of  India  to  refute  his  propositions  ;  and 
coming  to  SSvatthi,  ho  inquired,  "  Who  in  able  to  debiitc  with 
me  ?  "  On  hearing  it  said,  ''*■  The  Supreme  Buddlia  is  able," 
he  went  to  Jetavana  monastery,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
people.  There  he  saw  The  Blessed  One  in  the  midst  of  the 
four  classes  of  his  disciples  teaching  them  the  Doctrine  ;  and 
he  pro].K>unded  to  liim  his  questions. 

Then  The  Teacher  answered  him,  and  in  return  asked, 
"  What  constitutes  a  unit?  "     And  he,  being  unable  to  reply, 
rose  up  and  ran  away. 
^B      And  they  of  the  assembly  said,  — 

•*  Reverend  Sir,  you  silenced  the  wandering  ascetic  with 
the  question  concerning  the  unit." 
H       Baid  The  Teacher,  — 

"  Not  now  for  the  first  time,  O  lay  disciples,  have  I  silenced 
him  with  the  question  concerning  the  unit ;  formerly  also  did 
I  do  so." 
H       So  saying,  he  related  the  by-gone  occurrence :  — - 
^B      Once   upon  a   time,  when   Brahmadatta   was   ruling   at 
^Benares,  the  Future  Buddha  was  bom  in  the  family  of  a 
^brahman  of  that  kingdom.     When  he  was  come  of  age,  he 
^renounced  pleasures  and  adopted  the  life  of  a  holy  recluse, 
and  dwelt  for  a  long  time  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,     And 
descending  from  the  hills,  he  made  his  abode  in  a  leaf-hut 
close  by  a  raarket>-village,  at  a  bend  of  the  Ganges. 

And  a  certain  wandering  ascetic  who  had  not  found  any 
one  throughout  the  whole  continent  of  India  to  refute  his  pro- 
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positions,  came  to  that  morket-Wllage,  and  inquired,  "  Is  there 
any  one  here  able  to  debate  witli  me  ?  "  And  hearing  that 
the  Future  Buddha  was  able,  he  went  to  hifi  dwelling-place, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  people,  and  greeting  him  politely, 
sat  down. 

And  the  Future  Buddha  said  to  him, — 

*'  Will  you  have  a  drink  of  Ganges  water,  fragrant  with 
the  scent  of  the  forest?" 

Thereupon  the  wandering  ascetic  began  volubly  to  debate^ 
saying,  — 

**  What  is  the  Ganges?  Is  the  sand  the  Ganges?  Is  the 
water  the  Gauges?  Is  the  hither  bank  the  Gauges ?  Is  tlie 
further  bonk  the  Ganges  ?  " 

But  the  Future  Buddlia  said  to  him,  — 

"  If  you  except  the  water,  the  sand,  the  hither  bank,  and 
the  further  bank,  where  can  you  find  any  Ganges  ?  " 

Tlio  wandering  ascetic  was  confounded,  and  rose  up  and 
ran  away. 

When  he  was  gone,  the  Future  Buddha  began  teaching 
the  Doctrine  to  the  assembly  that  was  seated  about,  and  spoke 
the  following  stanzas  :  — 

'*  What  he  sees  he  does  not  wish  for, 
But  Bomcthiiig  that  he  does  not  see ; 
Mcthinks  that  he  will  wander  long. 
And  what  he  wishes,  not  obtain. 

**He  is  not  pleased  with  what  he  gels; 
No  sooner  gained,  it  meets  his  scorn. 
Insatiate  are  wishes  all  I 
The  wish-free,  therefore,  we  adore ! " 

Here:  — 

What  he  tees:—  The  water  etc  which  he  sees,  he  does  not  wish  to 
re^rd  as  the  Gnnges. 

But  gomething  that  he  doe$  not  see :  —  But  he  wishes  for  a  Ganges  he 
does  not  see,  for  one  abstracted  from  water  etc. 

Methinls  that  he  iri7/  wantter  long:  —  Methinks  thus  :  "This  wander- 
ing ascetic,  in  hi«  search  for  such  a  Ganges,  will  wander  Jong ;  or  if,  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  this  Gauges  abstracted  from  water  etc,  be  is  ia 
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search  of  an  Ego  abstracted  from  form  «tc.,  he  will  wander  a  loug  time 
in  the  round  of  rebirth." 

And  ichat  he  wishes^  not  obtain:  —  Although  he  wander  a  long  time, 
ike  will  nut  ti^nd  such  a  Ganges  or  Ego  an  he  is  looking  for. 

What  he  gilt:  —  He  is  not  pleased  with  the  water,  or  the  form  etc., 
vhich  be  gets. 

No  sooner  gained y  it  meeU  his  <com ;-« Being  thus  not  pleased  with 
what  he  gets,  any  longed-for  Kuccess  which  he  gains,  tliis  he  scorns  and 
despises,  saying,  "What  do  I  care  for  this?" 

Insatiate  are  wishes  ail :  —  Wish  or  desire  is  insatiate,  aa  it  continually 
seeks  for  a  (renh  object  which  it  scorus  as  soon  as  obtained. 

The  wish-free,  therefore,  we  adore:  —  Therefore  we  udore  Tlie  Buddhos 
and  all  others  who  are  free  from  wislies. 

When  The  Tfiacher  had  given  thi«  instruction,  he  iden- 
tified the  characters  in  the  Birth-Story :  "  The  wandering 
ascetic  of  that  existence  was  the  wandering  ascetic  of  this. 
The  anchorite  was  I  myself." 

The  Wiab-foiMi  Birth-StOEy. 


S  20.     ANALYSIS  OF  THE    HUMAN   BEING. 
Translated  from  the  Visuddhi-Magga  (chap.  xir.). 

According  to  their  difference :  —  According  to  whether  they 
are  groups  or  attachment-groups. 

And  what  is  this  difference  ? 

"Groups"  is  a  general  term;  while  the  term  "attach- 
mentrgroup8  "  specifies  those  which  are  coupled  with  depravity 
and  attachment     As  it  has  been  said :  — 

"I  will  teach  you,  O  priests,  the  five  groups,  and  the  five 
attachment-groups.  Listen  to  me  and  pay  attention,  and  1 
will  speak." 

"  Even  so,"  said  the  priests  to  The  Rlessed  One  in  reply. 

And  The  Blessed  One  spoke  as  follows :  — 

"  And  what,  O  priests,  are  the  five  groups  ? 

"All  form  whatsoever,  O  priests,  past,  future,  or  preeent, 
be  it  subjective  or  existing  outside,  gross  or  subtile,  mean  or 
exalted,  far  or  near,  belongs  to  the  form-group. 


"All  sensation  whatsoever,  ...  all  perception  wliaUo- 
ever,  ...  all  predispositions  whatsoever,  ...  all  conscious- 
ness whatsoever,  ]^>ast,  future,  or  present,  be  it  subjective  or 
existing  outside,  gross  or  subtile,  mean  or  exalted,  far  or  near, 
belongs  to  the  consciousness-group. 

**  These,  O  priests,  are  called  the  five  groups. 

"And  what,  O  priests,  are  the  five  attachment-groups? 

"  All  form  whatsoever,  O  priests,  past,  future,  or  present, 
be  it  subjective  or  existing  outside,  gross  or  subtile,  mean  or 
exalted,  far  or  near,  which  is  coupled  with  depravity  and 
attachment,  belongs  to  the  form-attachinent-group. 

"All  sensation  whatsoever,  ...  all  perception  whatso- 
ever, ...  all  predisi>08ition8  whatsoever,  ...  all  conscious- 
ness whatsoever,  past,  future,  or  present,  be  it  subjective  or 
existing  outside,  gross  or  subtile,  mean  or  exalted,  far  or  near, 
whioh  is  coupled  with  depravity  and  attachment,  belongs  to 
the  consciousness-iittachment-group. 

"  These,  O  priests,  are  called  tlie  five  attachment-groups." 

Now,  whereas  there  are  sensations,  perceptions,  etc.,  which 
are  not  subject  to  depravity,  it  Ls  not  so  with  form.  But 
inasmuch  as  form  from  its  numerousness  constitutes  a  group, 
it  is  reckoned  among  the  groui>s ;  and  inasmuch  as  from  its 
numerousness  and  from  its  being  coupled  with  depravity,  it 
constitutes  an  attachment-group,  it  is  reckoned  among  the 
attachment-gioupa.  But  only  those  sensations,  iierceptiona, 
etc.,  which  are  not  coupled  with  depravity  are  reckoned 
among  tlio  groups  ;  while  thase  coupled  with  depravity  are 
assigned  to  the  attachment-groui>s.  Here  those  groujis  which 
ai-e  in  the  grasp  of  attachment  are  attachmentrgroups.  This 
is  the  way  the  matter  should  be  viewed.  In  the  present  case, 
however,  tmder  the  terra  groui^s  I  include  both  classes. 

No  less  and-  no  more :  —  Why  did  The  Blessed  One  say 
there  were  five  groups,  no  less  and  no  more  ? 

Because  these  sum  up  and  classify,  according  to  their 
affinities,  all  the  constituents  of  being;  because  it  is  only 
these  that  can  afford  a  basis  for  the  figment  of  an  Ego  or  of 
anything  related  to  an  Ego;  and  because  these  include  all 
other  classifications. 
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For  in  classifjing,  according  to  their  aftinities,  the  many 
different  constituents  of  being,  form  constitutes  one  group, 
and  comprises  everything  that  has  any  affinity  to  form ;  sen- 
sation constitutes  another  group,  and  comprises  everjlhing 
that  has  any  affinity  to  sensation.  Similarly  with  res|)eot  to 
perception  and  the  rest.  Accordingly  he  laid  down  only  five 
groups,  because  these  sum  up  and  classify,  according  to  their 
affinities,  all  the  constituents  of  being. 

The  basis  for  the  tigment  of  an  Ego  or  of  anything  related 
to  an  Ego,  is  afforded  only  b}-  these,  namely  form  and  the  rest. 
For  it  has  been  said  as  follows  :  — 

"  When  there  is  form,  O  priests,  then  through  attachment 
to  form,  through  engrossment  in  form,  the  pei'suasion  arises, 
'  This  is  mine  ;  this  am  I  ;  this  is  my  Ego.' 

"  When  there  is  sensation,  .  •  ,  when  there  is  percep- 
tion, .  .  .  when  there  are  predispositions,  .  .  .  when  there  is 
consciousness,  O  priests,  then  through  attachment  to  con- 
sciousness, through  engrossment  in  consciousness,  the  per- 
suasion arises,  '  This  is  mine  ;  this  am  I ;  this  is  my  Ego.'  ** 

Accordingly  he  laid  down  only  iive  groups,  because  it  is 
only  these  that  can  afford  a  Ijasis  for  the  tigment  of  an  Ego  or 
of  anything  related  to  an  Ego. 

As  to  other  groups  which  he  lays  down,  such  as  the  five 
of  conduct  and  the  rest,  these  are  included,  for  they  are 
comprised  in  the  predisposition-group*  Accordingly  he  laid 
down  only  five  groups,  because  these  include  all  other 
claAsiiications. 

After  this  manner,  therefore,  is  the  conclusion  reached 
that  there  are  no  less  and  no  more. 


%  21.    THE  C05IP0SITI0N  OF  THE  BODY. 

Translated  from  the  Visuddhi-Mag^  <chap.  xL). 


The  amount  of  the  earthy  element  in  the  body  of  a  man  of 
medium  size  is  about  a  bushel,  and  consists  of  an  exceedingly 
fine  and  impalpable  powder.     This  is  prevented  from  being 
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dispersed  and  scattered  abroad,  because  it  is  held  together  by 
about  half  a  bushel  of  thu  wattry  element  and  it*  preserved 
by  the  fiery  element  and  is  propped  up  by  the  windy  element. 
And  thus  prevented  from  being  dispersed  and  scattered 
abroad,  it  masquerades  in  many  different  disguises,  such  as 
the  various  members  and  organs  of  women  and  men,  and 
gives  the  body  its  thinness,  thickness,  length,  shortness,  firm- 
ness, solidity,  ete. 

The  watery  element  is  of  a  juicy  nature  and  serves  to  hold 
the  body  together.  It  is  prevented  from  trickling  or  flowing 
away,  because  it  rests  in  the  earthy  element  and  is  preserved 
by  the  fiery  element  and  is  propped  up  by  the  windy  element 
And  thus  prevented  from  trickling  or  flowing  away,  it  gives 
the  Irody  it*i  plumpness  or  leanness. 

The  fiery  element  has  heat  as  its  characteristic,  and  has  a 
vaporous  nature,  and  digests  what  is  eaten  and  drunk.  Rest- 
ing in  the  earthy  element  and  held  together  by  the  watery 
element  and  propped  up  by  tlie  windy  element,  it  cooks  the 
body  and  gives  it  its  beauty  of  complexion.  And  the  body 
thus  cooked  is  kept  free  from  decay. 

The  windy  element  is  characterized  by  its  activeness  and 
its  ability  to  prop  up,  and  courses  through  every  member  of  the 
body.  Resting  in  the  earthy  element  and  held  together  by  the 
watery  element  and  preserved  by  the  fiery  element,  it  props 
up  the  iKidy.  And  it  is  because  the  lx>dy  is  thus  propped  up 
that  it  does  not  fall  over,  but  stands  upright.  And  it  is  when 
the  body  is  impeUed  by  the  windy  element  that  it  performs  its 
four  functions  of  walking,  standing,  sitting,  or  lying-down, 
or  draws  in  and  stretches  out  its  arms,  or  moves  its  hands  and 
its  feet. 

Thus  does  this  machine  made  of  the  four  elements  move 
like  a  puppet,  and  deceives  all  foolish  people  vrith  its  femi- 
ninity, masculinity,  etc. 
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S  22.     ON  GETTING  ANGRY. 

TrftDslated  from  the  Visuddlu-Magga  (chap.  ix.). 

"  My  friend,  who  hast  retired  from  the  world  aud  art  angry 
with  this  man,  tell  me  what  it  is  you  are  angry  with?  Are 
you  angry  with  the  hair  of  the  head,  or  with  the  hair  of  the 
body,  or  with  tlie  nails,  etc.  ?  Or  are  you  angry  with  the 
earthy  element  in  the  hair  of  the  head  and  the  rest?  Or  are 
you  angry  with  the  watery  element^  or  with  the  fiery  element, 
or  with  the  ^vindy  element  in  them?  What  is  meant  by  the 
Tenerable  N.  N.  is  only  the  five  groups,  the  six  organs  of  sense, 
the  six  objects  of  sense,  and  the  six  sense-consciousnesses. 
With  which  of  these  are  you  angr}'  ?  Is  it  with  the  form- 
group  ?  Or  is  it  with  the  sensation-group,  perception-group, 
predisposition-group,  or  consciousness-group?  Or  are  you 
angry  with  an  organ  of  sense,  or  an  object  of  sense,  or  a 
■ense-consciousness  ?  " 

For  a  person  who  has  made  the  above  analysis,  there  is  no 
hold  for  anger,  any  more  than  there  is  for  a  grain  of  mustard- 
Beed  on  the  point  of  an  awl,  or  for  a  [minting  in  the  sky. 


f  23.     THE  ORIGIN   AND   CESSATION  OF  THE 
HUMAN    BEING. 

§  23  a.  — Translated  from  the  Sailiyutta-Nifcaya  (ixii.  22>). 

Thus  have  I  heard. 

On  a  certain  occasion  The  Blessed  One  was  dwelling  at 
Sfivatthi  in  Jetavana  monastery  in  Anathapindika's  Park. 
And  there  The  Blessed  One  addi*es8ed  the  priests. 

"  Priests,"  said  he. 

"  Lord,"  said  the  priests  to  The  Blessed  One  in  reply. 

And  The  Blessed  One  spoke  ivs  follows :  — 

**  I  will  teach  you,  O  priests,  the  burden,  the  bearer  of  the 
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burden^  the  taking  up  of  the  burden,  and  the  laying  down  of 
the  burden. 

"  And  what,  O  priests,  is  the  burden  ? 

"Reply  should  be  made  that  it  is  the  five  attachment- 
groups.  And  what  are  the  five  ?  They  are :  the  fonn-attach- 
ment-group,  the  sensation-attachment-group,  the  perception- 
attachmenfc-group,  the  predisposition-attachment-group,  the 
consciousness-attachment-group.  These,  O  priests,  are  called 
the  burden. 

**  And  who,  O  priests,  is  the  bearer  of  the  burden  ? 

"  Reply  should  be  niiule  that  it  is  the  individual ;  the  ven- 
erable So-{ind-so  of  such-and-such  a  family.  He,  O  priests,  is 
called  the  bearer  of  the  burden. 

"  And  wliat,  O  priests,  is  the  taking  up  of  the  burden  ? 

"  It  is  desire  leading  to  rebirth,  joining  itself  to  pleasure 
and  passion,  and  finding  delight  in  every  existence,  —  desire, 
namely,  for  sensual  pleasure,  desire  for  permanent  existence, 
desire  for  transitory  existence.^  This,  O  priests,  is  called  the 
taking  up  of  the  burden. 

"  And  what,  O  priests,  is  the  laying  down  of  the  burden  ? 

'*  It  is  the  complete  alwence  of  passion,  the  cessation,  giv- 
ing up,  relinquishment,  forsaking,  and  non-adoption  of  desire. 
This,  O  priests,  is  called  the  la3dng  down  of  the  bui-den." 

Thus  spake  The  Blessed  One  ;  and  when  The  Happy  One 
had  BO  spoken.  The  Teacher  afterwards  spoke  as  follows ;  — 


•*  The  five  groups  form  the  heavy  load, 
And  man  this  heavy  load  doth  bear; 
This  load  't  is  misery  to  take  up. 
The  layiug  down  thereof  is  bliss. 

•*  He  who  this  heavy  load  lays  down. 

Nor  any  other  taketb  up, 

By  extirpating  alt  desire 

Shall  hunger  lose,  Nirvana  gain." 

*  For  these  three  deeirea  see  p.  188. 
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Thus  have  I  heard. 

On  a  certain  occasion  The  Blessed  One  was  dwelling  at 
Savattlii  in  Jetavaua  monastery  in  Analhapindika's  Paik. 

Then  drew  near  a  certain  priest  to  where  The  Blessed  One 
was ;  and  having  drawn  near  and  greeted  The  Blessed  One, 
he  sat  down  respectfully  at  one  side.  And  seated  respectfully 
at  one  side,  the  priest  spoke  to  The  Blessed  One  as  follows : 

"  Pray,  Reverend  Sir,  let  The  Blessed  One  teach  me  the 
Doctrine  in  brief,  so  that  when  I  have  listened  to  the  Doctrine 
of  The  Blessed  One  I  may  dwell  solitary,  retired,  vigilant, 
strenuous,  and  earnest." 

**  By  clea\'ing  to  anything,  O  priest,  thus  does  one  come 
to  be ;  by  not  cleaving  to  anything,  thus  does  one  not  come 
to  be." 

**  I  understand,  O  Blessed  One  I  I  understand,  O  Happy 
One  \ " 

"  But  what,  O  priest,  do  you  underetand  is  the  full  mean- 
ing of  wliat  I  said  in  brief?" 

"  By  cleaving  to  form,  Reverend  Sir,  thus  does  one  come  to 
be.  By  cleaving  to  sensation,  .  .  .  perception,  .  .  .  the  pre- 
dispositions, .  .  .  consciousness,  thus  does  one  come  to  be. 
By  not  cleaving  to  form,  Reverend  Sir,  thus  does  one  not  come 
to  be.  By  not  cleaving  to  sensation,  .  .  .  perception,  .  .  . 
the  predispositions,  -  .  ,  consciousness,  thus  does  one  not 
come  to  be.  This  is  what  I  understand  to  be  the  full  mean- 
ing of  what  The  Blessed  One  said  in  brief." 

"■  Well  said,  well  said,  O  priest  I  Well  do  you  under- 
stand the  full  meaning  of  what  I  said  in  brief.  By  cleaving 
to  form,  O  priest,  than  does  one  come  to  be.  By  cleaving  to 
sensation,  .  .  .  perception,  .  ,  .  tlie  predispasitions,  .  .  . 
consciousness,  thus  does  one  come  to  be.  By  not  cleaving  to 
form,  O  priest,  thus  does  one  not  come  to  be.  By  not  cleav- 
ing to  sensation,  .  .  .  perception,  .  .  .  the  predispositions, 
.  .  .  consciousness,  Uius  does  one  not  come  to  be.  This,  O 
pnest.  is  the  full  meaning  of  what  I  said  in  l)rief.** 

Then  that  priest,  having  applauded  the  speech  of  The 
u 


Blessed  One  and  returned  thanks,  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
saluting  Tiie  Blessed  One  and  keeping  his  right  side  towards 
him,  he  de[)arted. 

Then  that  priest,  solitary,  retired,  vi^lant,  strenuous,  and 
eai'nest,  in  no  long  time,  and  in  his  life-time,  came  to  learn 
for  himself,  realize,  and  live  in  the  possession  of  that  liighest 
good  to  which  the  holy  life  conducts,  and  for  the  sake  ofi 
which  youths  of  good  family  so  nobly  retire  from  the  house- 
hold life  to  the  houseless  one.  And  he  became  conscious 
that  rebirth  was  exhausted,  that  he  had  lived  the  holy  life, 
that  he  had  done  what  it  behooved  him  to  do,  and  that  he  was 
no  more  for  this  world. 

And  that  priest  was  of  the  number  of  the  saints. 

§  23  c. —Translated  from  the  Safiiyutto-Xikfiya  (xxii  53»). 

Thus  have  I  heard. 

On  a  certain  occasion  The  Blessed  One  was  dwelling  at 
SSvatthi  in  Jetavana  monastery  in  Anathapindika*8  Park. 
And  there  The  Blessed  One  addressed  the  priests. 

"Priests,''  said  he. 

"Lord,"  said  the  priests  to  The  Blessed  One  in  reply. 

And  The  Blessed  One  spoke  as  follows :  — 

"  Not  to  seek  for  anything,  O  priests,  is  to  be  free  ;  to  seel 
for  anything  is  not  to  be  free, 

"  If  consciousness  abide,  O  priests,  it  is  because  of  a  seek- 
ing for  form  that  it  abides,  and  supported  by  form,  and  rest- 
ing in  form,  and  taking  delight  tlicrein,  it  attains  to  growtli, 
increase,  and  development.  When  consciousness  abides,  O 
priests,  it  is  because  of  a  seeking  for  sensation,  .  .  .  percep- 
tion, .  .  ,  the  predispositions,  that  it  abides,  and  supported  by 
the  predispositions,  and  resting  in  the  pretlisjiositions,  and 
taking  delight  therein,  it  attains  to  growth,  increase,  and 
development. 

"  It  is  impossible,  O  priests,  for  any  one  to  say  that  he  can 
declare  either  the  coming,  or  the  going,  or  the  passing  out  of 
an  existence,  or  the  springing  up  into  an  existence,  or  the 
growth,  or  the  increase,  or  the  development  of  consciousness 
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apart  from  form,  apart  from  sensation,  apart  from  perception, 
apart  from  the  pre<lispositions. 

"  If  passion  for  form,  O  prieate,  is  abandoned,  then  through 
the  abandonment  of  ptission  the  support  is  cut  off,  and  there 
is  no  resting-place  for  consciousness.  If  passion  for  sensation, 
...  for  perception,  ...  for  the  predispositions  is  abandoned, 
then  through  the  abandonment  of  passion  the  support  is  cut 
off,  and  there  is  no  resting-place  for  consciousness. 

"  Wlien  that  consciousness  has  no  resting-place,  does  not 
increase,  and  no  longer  accumulates  karma,  it  becomes  free ; 
and  when  it  is  free,  it  becomes  quiet ;  and  when  it  is  quiet, 
it  Ls  blissful ;  and  when  it  is  blissful,  it  is  not  agitated ;  and 
when  it  is  not  agitated,  it  attains  Nu*vana  in  its  own  person  ; 
and  it  knows  that  rebirth  is  exhausted,  that  it  has  lived  the 
holy  life,  that  it  has  done  what  it  behooved  it  to  do,  and  that 
it  is  no  more  for  tliis  world.** 

%  23  (f,  —  TnDslat«d  from  the  SamyuttarNikftya  (xxil  112). 

Thus  have  I  heard. 

On  a  certain  occasion  The  Blessed  One  was  dwelling  at 
Sfivatthi  in  Jetavana  monastery  in  Auathapindika's  Park. 
And  there  The  Blessed  One  addressed  the  priests. 

**  Priests,"  said  he. 

"  Lord,"  said  the  priests  to  The  Blessed  One  in  reply. 

And  The  Blessed  One  spoke  as  follows :  — 

"O  priests,  abandon  all  wish,  passion,  delight,  desire, 
seeking,  attachment,  mental  affirmation,  proclivity,  and  pre- 
judice in  respect  of  form.  Thus  will  form  be  abandoned, 
uprooted,  pulled  out  of  tlie  ground  like  a  i>almyra-tree,  and 
become  non-existent  and  not  liable  to  spring  up  again  in  the 
future. 

"  Abandon  all  wish,  passion,  delight,  desire,  seeking, 
attachment,  mental  affirmation,  proclivity,  and  prejudice  in 
xespeot  of  sensation,  .  .  ,  perception,  ...  the  predisposi- 
'tions,  .  .  .  consciousness.  Thus  will  consciousness  be  aban- 
doned, uprooted,  pulled  out  of  the  ground  like  a  palmyra-tree, 
and  become  non-existent  and  not  liable  to  spring  up  again  in 
the  future." 
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§  23  e.  —  Translated  from  the  Sailiyutta^Nikiya  (i.6<). 

What  is  it  causeth  man  to  be? 
What  haa  he,  will  not  l>e  controlled? 
Who  are  they  that  rebirth  endure? 
From  what  caa  respite  ne'er  be  found  ? 

Desire  ay  cauectb  roan  to  be. 
Man's  thoughta  refuse  to  be  controlled. 
AU  Bcutieut  life  rebirth  endures. 
From  misery  no  release  ia  foand. 


§  24.     INANIMATE  NATURE. 
Translated  from  the  Visuddbi-Magga  (chap.  xi.). 

The  forma  of  Nature  are  forms  which  have  been  coming 
into  l»eing  tsince  tlie  renovation  of  the  world-cycle  and  exiat 
without  organs  of  aense  or  mental  faculties  outside  of  our- 
selves, such  as :  iron,  coi>j>er,  tin,  lead,  gold,  silver,  pearls, 
gems,  cat*s-eyed,  shells,  rocks,  coral,  rubies,  sajiphires,  eartli, 
stones,  mountiiius,  grass,  trees,  vines,  etc.  This  will  be  made 
plain  by  instancing  the  bud  of  an  Asoka  tree.  For  the  form  of 
an  Asoka  bud  is  at  first  of  a  delicate  red;  after  the  lapse  of 
two  or  three  days,  of  a  deep  red  ;  after  the  lai>3C  of  two  or  three 
more,  of  a  dull  red ;  then  of  tlie  color  of  a  tender  shoot,  then 
of  a  mature  twig,  then  of  a  green  leaf,  and  then  of  the  color 
of  a  dark  green  leaf.  In  the  course  of  a  year  from  the  time  of 
its  being  the  color  of  a  dark  green  leaf,  this  form,  in  the  series 
of  forms  belonging  to  its  own  nature,  becomes  a  yellow  leaf, 
and  breaking  loose  from  its  stalk  falls  to  the  grtmnd.  When 
tlie  meditative  priest  has  grasped  all  this,  he  applies  the 
Three  Characteristics,  as  follows: 

"The  form  that  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  deli- 
cate red  color  perished  without  attaining  to  the  time  of  the 
deep  red  color ;  the  form  that  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
the  deep  red  color,  without  attaining  to  the  time  of  the  dull 
red  color;  the  fonn  tliat  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
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dull  red  color,  without  attaining  to  the  time  of  the  tender- 
shoot  color;  the  fomi  that  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
the  tender-shoot  color,  without  attaining  to  the  time  of  the 
mature-twig  color;  the  form  that  wa»s  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  the  mature-twig  color,  without  attaining  to  the  time 
of  the  green-leaf  color;  the  form  that  was  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  the  green-leaf  color,  without  attaining  to  the  time  of 
the  dark-green-leaf  color;  the  form  that  was  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  the  dark-greea-leaf  color,  without  attaiuiug  to  the 
time  of  the  yellow-leaf  color;  the  form  that  was  in  existence 
at  the  time  of  the  yellow  leaf  perished  without  attaining  to 
the  time  of  breaking  loose  from  the  stiilk  and  fulling  to  the 
ground.  Therefore  is  it  transitory,  evil,  and  without  sub- 
stantive reality.** 

Having  thus  applied  the  Three  Cliaracteristics  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  he  then  in  the  same  way  reflects  on  all  other 
forms  of  Nature. 


S  25.     THE  MIODLK   DOCTRINE. 

$35o.  — Translated  from  the  Sailiyutta-Nikftya  (xxli.  90i«). 

The  world,  for  the  most  pai%  O  Kaccfina,  holds  either  to 
a  belief  in  being  or  to  a  belief  in  non^bsing.  But  for  one 
who  in  the  light  of  the  highest  knowledge,  O  Kaccana,  con- 
siders how  the  world  arises,  1)elief  in  tlie  non-being  of  tlie 
world  passes  away.  And  for  one  who  in  the  TlgFt  of  the 
highest  knowledge,  O  Kaccana,  consider  how  tHe^  world 
ceases,  belief  in  the  being  of  the  world  passes  away.  The 
workl,  O  Kaccana,  is  for  the  most  i)art  Ixtund  up  in  a  seeking, 
attachment,  and  proclivity  [for  the  groups],  but  a  priest  does  ' 
not  sympathize  with  this  seeking  and  attachment-,  nor  with 
the  mental  affirmation,  proclivity,  and  pi-ejudice  which  affirms 
an  Ego.  Re  docs  not  doubt  or  question  that  it  is  only  evil 
that  springs  into  existence,  and  only  evil  tliat  ceases  from 
existence,  and  his  conviction  of  this  fact  is  dependent  ou  n(A 
one  l)eside8  himself.  This,  O  Kaccana,  is  what  constitutes^ 
Right  Belief. 
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That  things  have  being,  O  Kaccana,  constitutes  one 
extreme  of  doctrine ;  that  things  have  jo  being  is  the  other 
extreme.  These  extremes,  O  Kaccana,  have  been  avoided  by 
The  Tathagata,  and  it  is  a  middle^octrine  he  teaches :  — 

©u  ignorance  depends  karma ; 

On  karma  depends  cousciou»Dess ; 

Ou  consciousness  depend  uanic  and  form ; 

On  name  and  form  depend  Ihe  six  organs  of  sense; 

On  the  six  organs  of  sense  depends  contact; 

On  contact  depends  sensation ; 

Ou  sensation  depends  desire; 

On  desire  depends  attachment; 

On  attachment  dej^cnds  existence ; 

On  existence  depends  birth ; 

Ou  birth  depend  old  age  atul  death,  sorrow,  lamentation,  misery, 
grief,  and  despair.  Thus  does  this  entire  aggregation  of  misery 
arise.  ^~ 

But  on  the  complete  fading  out  and  cessation  of  ignorance 
ceases  I^arma; 

On  the  ceBsation  of  karma  ceases  cousciousuesB ; 

On  the  cessation  of  cousciouBiiess  cease  name  and  form; 

On  the  cessation  of  name  and  form  cease  the  six  organs  of 
eense; 

On  the  cessation  of  the  six  organs  of  sense  ceases  contact ; 

On  the  cessation  of  contact  ceases  sensation  ; 

On  the  cessation  of  sensation  ceases  desire ; 

On  the  cessation  of  desire  ceases  attachment; 

On  the  cessation  of  attachment  ceases  existence; 

On  the  cessation  of  existence  ceases  birth  ; 

Ou  the  cessation  of  birth  cease  old  age  and  death,  sorrow, 
lamentation,  misery,  grief,  and  despair.  Thus  does  this  entire 
aggregation  of  misery  cease. 


§  25  6.  —  Translated  from  the  Samyutta-Nikaya  (lii.  36>). 

Thus  have  T  heard. 

On  a  certain  occasion  The  Blessed  One  was  dwelling  at 
Savatlhi  in  JetAvana  monastery  in  Anathapindika's  Park. 
And  there  The  Blessed  One  addressed  the  priests. 
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"  PrieatB,"  said  he, 

"  Lorti,*'  said  the  priests  to  The  Blessed  One  in  reply. 

And  The  Blessed  One  spoke  as  follows: 

"O  priests,  on  ignorance  depends  karma;  .  .  .  Thus  does 
this  entire  aggregation  of  misery  arise." 

"Reverend  Sir,  what  are  old  age  and  death?  and  what  is 
it  has  old  age  and  death  ? '' 

"^The  question  is  not  xigbtly  put,"  said  Thw  BlosBodOne. 
"O  priest,  to  say:  'What  are  old  age  and  death?  and  what 
is  it  has  old  age  and  death  ? '  and  to  say :  '•  Old  age  and  death 
are  one  thing,  but  it  is  another  thing  which  has  old  age  and 
death,*  is  to  say  the  same  thing  in  different  ways,  If,  O 
priest,  the  dogma  obtain  that  the  soul  and  the  body  are  iden- 
tical, then  there  is  no  religious  life;  or  if,  O  priest,  the 
dogma  obtain  that  the  soul  is  one  thing  and  the  body  another, 
then  also  there  is  no  religious  life.  Both  these  extremes, 
O  priest,  have  been  avoided  by  The  Tathagtita,  and  it  is  a 
middle  doctrine  he  teaches :  ^  On  birth  depend  old  age  and 
death;  " 

" Reverend  Sir,  what  ifi  hiT-th?  and  lyhnt  Ic  i'K  hag  birth  ?  " 

"The  question  is  not  rightly  put,'*  said  The  Blessed  One. 
"  O  priest,  to  say  :  *  What  is  birtli  ?  and  what  U  it  ha.s  birth  ?  * 
and  to  say :  *  Birth  is  one  thing,  but  it  is  another  thing  which 
has  birth,'  is  to  say  the  same  thing  in  different  ways.  If, 
O  priest,  the  dogma  obtain  that  the  soul  and  the  lM>dy  are 
identical,  then  there  is  no  i-eligious  life ;  or  if,  O  priest,  tlie 
dogma  obtain  that  the  soul  is  one  thing  and  the  body  another, 
then  also  there  is  no  religious  life.  Both  these  extremes,  O 
priest,  have  been  avoided  by  The  Tathiigata,  and  it  is  a 
middle  doctrine  he  teaches :  *  On  existence  dei>ends  birth.'  *' 

"Reverend Sir,  what  is  existence?  .  .  .  attachment?  .  .  . 
desire?  .  .  .  sensation?  .  .  .  contact?  .  .  .  the  six  organs  of 
sense?  .  .  .  name  and  form?  .  .  .  consciousness?  .  .  . 
karma?  and  what  is  it  has  karma?" 

"  The  question  is  not  rightly  put,"  said  The  Blessed  One. 
"O  priest,  to  say:  *What  is  karma?  andwhat  is^it-has 
karma?' and  to  say:  'Karma  is  one  tiling,  but  it  is  another 
thing  which  has  karma,'  is  to  say  the  same  thing  in  different 
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ways.  If,  O  priest,  the  dogma  obtain  that  thcjSQul  ADd  the 
body  are  identical,  then  there  is  no  religious  life ;  or  if,  O 
priest,  the  dogma  obtain  that  the  soul  is  one  thing  and  the 
bodyjaxiotherj  then  also  there  is  no  religious  life.  Both  these 
extremes,  O  priest,  Imve  been  avoided  by  The  Tathagata,  and 
it  is  a.jniddie  doctrine  ha  taacbeei  *  On  ignorance  dependjs 
Jcarma.* 

"  But  on  the  complete  fa<ling  out  and  cessation  of  igno- 
rance, O  priest,  all  these  refuges,  puppet-shows,  resorts,  and 
writhings,  —  to  wit:  What  are  old  age  and  death?  and 
what  is  it  has  old  age  and  death  ?  or,  old  age  and  death  are 
one  thing,  but  it  is  another  thing  which  has  old  age  and 
death;  or,  the  soul  and  Uie  body  are  identical,  or  the  soul  is 
one  thing,  and  the  body  another,  — all  such  refuges  of  whatr 
ever  kind  are  almndoned,  uprooted,  pulled  out  of  the  ground 
like  a  palmyra-tree,  and  become  non-existent  and  not  liable 
to  spring  up  again  in  the  future. 

**  But  on  the  complete  fading  out  and  cessation  of  igno- 
rance, O  priest,  all  these  refuges,  puppet-shows,  resorts,  and 
writhings, — to  wit:  What  is  birth?  .  .  .  existence?  .  .  , 
attaclunent?  .  .  .  desire?  ,  .  .  sensation?  .  .  .  contact?  .  .  . 
the  six  organs  of  sense?  .  .  .  name  and  form?  .  .  .  conscious- 
ness?  ,  .  .  karma?  and  what  is  it  has  karma?  or,  karma  is  one 
thing,  but  it  is  another  thing  which  has  karma ;  or,  the  soul 
and  the  body  are  identical,  or  the  soul  is  one  tlitng  and  the 
body  another,  —  all  such  refuges  are  abandoned,  upi-ooted, 
pulled  out  of  the  ground  like  a  palrn^-ni-tree,  and  become 
non-existent  and  not  liable  to  spring  up  again  in  tlie  future." 


§  25c.  —  Translated  from  the  Visuddhi-Magga  (chap.  xvii.). 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  depen Jently  on  each  other  and  in  vuiisoo 
and  simultaneously  that  the  factors  which  constitute  depend- 
ence originate  the  elements  of  being,  therefore  did  The  Sage 
call  these  factors  Dependent  Origination. 

For  the  ignorance  etc.  which  have  been  enumerated  as 
constituting  dependence,  when  they  originate  any  of  the  ele- 
ments of  being,  namely,  karma  and  the  rest,  can  only  do  bo 
when  dependent  on  each  other  and  in  case  none  of  their  nam- 
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ber  is  lacking.  Tliei-efore  it  is  dependently  on^ftar^  nthpr  atk^ 
in  unison  and  ftimiilta-ntf^mmly  Hmf,  t.hft  fn'^t'^"!  H'ir^  consti- 
tute dependence  ori^nat^  the  elepigptfl  nf  hfting,  nnt  by  a 
part  of  their^nuiuber  nor  by  one^ucceeding  the  otber.  Ac- 
cordingly The  Sage,  skilful  in  the  art  of  discovering  the 
signification  of  things,  calls  this  dependence  by  the  name  of 
Dependent-Origination. 

And  in  so  doing,  by  the  fipife-of  these  two  words  is  shown 
the  falsity  fif  such  heresies  as  that  of  the  persistence  of  exist- 
encesj  and  by  the  second  KoriL  a  rejection  of  such  heit?iiie.s  fis 
that  existeacea_c£aafi_ta-be,  while  bj  Tvi'!JL-^g^^'^'^''  ^  sltnwn 
the  truth. 

B\j  the  first:  —  The  word  "Dependent,"  as  exhibiting  a 
full  complement  of  dependence  and  inasmuch  as  the  elfijflfiiita 
of  being  are  subject  to  that  full  complement  of  dependence, 
shows  an  avoidance  of  such  heresies  as  that  of  the  persistence 
of  existences,  tlie  heresies,  namely,  of  the  persistence  of  exist- 
encca,  of  migaiiand  epstenccs,  of  exifit^nCRR  diifi  tn  an  nvftrrnl- 
ing  power,  of  self-determining  existenceSi,  For  what  have 
pereistent  existences,  uncaused  existences,  etc.,  to  do  with 
&  full  complement  of  dependence? 

Sy  the  second  icord :  —  The  word  "  Origination,"  as  exhib- 
iting an  origination  of  the  elements  of  being  and  inasmuch 
as  the  elements  of  being  qrigiiiate_by  means  of  a  full  comple- 
ment of  dependence,  shows  a  rejection  of  such  heresies  as 
that  of  the  annihilatioa.fll  exifitences,  the  heresies,  namely, 
of  the  annihilation  oj^  existences,  of  nihilism,  of  the  inefiicacy 
of  kaczpa.  For  if  the  elements  of  being  are  continually  origi- 
nating i>y  means  of  an  antecedent,  djjiendcnce,  whence  can 
we  liave  annihilation  of  existence,  nihiliam,  and  an  Inefficacy 
of  kauoa? 

Bt/  both  together :  —  By  the  complete  phraae.  "  Dependent 
Origination,"  Inasmuch  as  such  and  such  elements  of  being 
come  into  existence  by  means  of  an  unbroken  series  of  their 
full  complemegJLpf  dependence,  the  trutli>  or  middle  course, 
is  shown.  This  rejects  the  heresy  that  he  who  experiences 
the  fruit  of  the  deed  is  the  same  as  the  one  who  performed 
the  deed,  and  also  rejects  the  converse  one  that  he  who 
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experiences  the  fruit  of  a  deed  is  different  from  the  one  who 
performed  the  deed^  and  leaning  not  to  either  of  these  popular 
hypotheses,  holds  fast  by  nominalism. 


%  26.     IGNORANCE, 

§  26  a.  — Translated  from  the  Visuddhi-Magga  (chap.  xrii.). 

According  to  the  Sutta-Pitaka,  ignorance  ia  want  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  four  mattere,  namely,  misery  etc. ;   accord- 
ing to  the   Alihidhamma-Pitaka,  concerning  eight,  namely, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  anteriority  etc. 
For  it  has  been  said  as  follows: 

"What  is  ignorance?  Want  of  knowledge  concerning 
misery,  want  of  knowledge  concerning  the  origin  of  misery, 
want  of  knowledge  concerning  the  cessation  of  misery, 
want  of  knowledge  concerning  the  i)atb  leading  to  the 
cessation  of  misery,  want  of  knowledge  concerning  ante- 
riority, want  of  knowledge  concerning  posteriority,  want 
of  knowledge  concerning  anteriority  and  posteriority,  want  of 
knowledge  concerning  definite  dependence  and  of  the  ele- 
ments of  being  sprung  from  dependence." 

In  the  above  quotation  ignorance  is  only  considered  in  its 
aspect  as  a  concealer  of  the  verities  cited,  although,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  two  transcendent  truths  [i.  c.  the  truth  con- 
cerning the  cessation  of  niii^cry  and  the  truth  concerning  the 
path  leading  to  the  cessation  of  misery],  it  also  comes  into 
being  with  reference  to  objects  of  sense.  Having  come  into 
being,  it  conceals  the  ti-uth  concerning  misery,  and  does  not 
allow  of  tlie  comprehension  of  its  essential  elements  and  char- 
acteristics, as  also  it  conceals  the  origin  of  misery,  the  ces- 
sation of  misery,  the  path,  the  five  groups  of  the  pn-st,  otherwise 
called  anteriority,  the  five  groups  of  the  fiiture  othei"n^ise 
called  posteriority,  both  sets  of  groups  otherwise  called  ante- 
riority and  posteriority,  and  both  definite  ilependence  and  the 
elements  of  being  sprung  from  dependence,  and  does  not  allow 
of  the  comprehension  of  their  essential  elements  and  chaise- 
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toristics,  so  that  one  can  discriminate  und  sa)\  ''This  is 
ignorance  ;  this  is  karma,'*  and  so  on.  T}ius  is  it  said  to  be 
"  want  of  knowledge  concerning  misery,  .  .  .  want  of  knowl* 
edge  concerning  l>oth  definite  <lependence  and  the  elements 
of  being  sprung  from  dependence." 

5  26  A.  —  Translated  from  the  Visuddlii-Magga  (chap.  xvii.). 

But  why  is  ignoi'ance  put  at  the  beginning?  Is  it  Ijecause 
ignorance,  like  the  natura  miturans  of  the  Sankhya  pliiloao- 
phers,  is  the  causeless  primary  cause  of  the  world  ?  It  is  not 
causeless.  For  in  the  quotation^  **  On  the  arising  of  the 
depravities  depends  the  arising  of  ignonince,"  the  cause  of 
ignorance  is  declared.  But  there  is  an  occasion  when  igno- 
i-ance  may  be  said  to  be  a  primary  cause.  \Vliat  is  that 
occasion  ?  When  it  is  made  the  starting-[K)int  of  u  discourse 
concerning  the  round  of  rebirth. 

For  The  Blessed  One  in  his  <liscourses  on  the  round  of  re- 
birth was  accustomed  to  choose  from  De[>endent  Origination 
two  of  the  factors  of  being  as  his  starting-points :  either,  on 
the  one  hand,  ignorance,  as  when  he  saj^s,  "  As  I  have  told 
you,  O  priests,  the  fir«t  beginning  of  ignorance  cannot  be  tlis- 
cemed,  nor  can  one  say,  *  Before  a  given  point  of  time  there 
was  no  ignorance,  it  came  into  being  afterwards.*  Neveilhe- 
less,  O  priests,  it  can  be  discerned  that  ignorance  posisesscs  a 
definite  dependence ; "  or,  on  the  other  hand,  desire  for  exist- 
ence, as  when  he  says,  "  As  I  have  told  you,  O  priests,  the 
first  beginning  of  desire  for  existence  cannot  be  discerned, 
nor  can  one  say,  *  Before  a  given  point  of  time  there  was  no 
desire  for  existence,  it  came  into  being  afterwards.'  Never- 
theless, O  priests,  it  can  be  discerned  that  desire  for  exist>- 
ence  possesses  a  definite  dependence." 

But  why  was  The  Blessed  One  in  his  discourses  on  the 
round  of  rebirth  accustomed  to  choose  these  two  factors  of 
being  as  his  starting-points?  Because  they  constitute  the 
difference  between  the  karma  which  conducts  to  blissful 
states  of  existence  and  the  karma  which  conducts  to  unhappy 
states  of  existence.  For  tlie  cause  of  the  karma  which  con- 
ducts to  unhappy  states  of  existence  is  ignorance.     And  why 
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do  1  say  so?  Because,  just  as  a  cow  about  to  be  slaughtered, 
overcome  by  weariness  due  to  fiery  heat  and  to  blows  of  the 
stick,  will,  as  the  result  of  that  exha\istion,  drink  water  that 
is  hot,  although  it  is  unpleasant  and  does  her  harm ;  so  the 
unconverted  man,  overcome  by  ignorance,  will  take  life  and 
perform  many  other  kinds  of  karma  which  conduct  to  un- 
happy st-ates  of  existence,  allbougli  such  karma  is  unplea.sant 
on  account  of  the  fiery  heat  of  the  corruptions,  and  does  him 
harm  by  casting  him  into  unhappy  states  of  existence. 

But  the  cause  of  the  kaiiiia  which  conducts  to  blissful  states 
of  existence  is  desii-e  for  existence.  And  why  do  T  say  so? 
Because,  just  as  tlie  cow  described  above  will  thirstily  drink 
cold  water,  and  the  drink  will  be  ])leasant  to  her  and  remove 
her  weariness;  so  the  unconverted  man,  overcome  by  desire 
for  existence,  ridding  himself  uf  the  fiery  heat  of  the  corrup- 
tions, will  cease  from  taking  life  and  perform  many  other 
kinds  of  karma  wliidi  conduct  to  blissful  states  of  existence, 
and  such  karma  will  he  pleasant,  as  it  conducts  to  blissful 
states  of  existence  and  removes  the  weariness  of  the  misery 
of  unhappy  states  of  existence. 

Now  in  his  discourses  on  the  round  of  rebirth  The  Blessed 
One  sometimes  sets  out  from  only  one  of  these  factors,  as 
when  he  says,  "  Thus,  O  priests,  ignorance  causes  karma ; 
karma  causes  consciousness,"  etc. ;  or,  "  When  a  man  lives, 
O  priests,  absorbed  in  the  fascinations  of  objects  of  attach- 
ment, then  does  desire  increase,  and  on  desire  depends  attach- 
ment," etc. ;  sometimes  from  both,  as  when  ho  says,  **  O 
priests,  it  is  because  the  fool  is  blinded  by  ig^nomnce  and 
joined  to  desire  that  thus  his  body  has  come  to  be.  Such  ia 
the  origin  not  merely  of  one's  own  body,  but  also  of  name 
and  form  existing  outside.  Verily  it  is  in  dependence  on 
these  two,  ignorance  and  desire,  that  arise  contact  and  the  six 
orgtins  of  sense,  and  that  the  fool  experiences  happiness  and 
miseiy,"  etc. 


§  26  c.  —  Translated  from  the  Viauddbi-Magga  (chap.  xvii.). 

Whereas,  however,  sorrow  etc.  are  mentioned  last,  they 
constitute  the  fruition  of  the  ignorance   mentioned  in  the 
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Wheel  of  Exifitence's  opening  phrase,  "  On  ignorance  depends 
karma."  And  it  is  to  be  imtleratood  that  this  Wheel  of 
Existence  constantly  and  continuously  rolls  onward,  ^yithout 
known  beginning,  without  a  personal  cause  or  passive  recipi- 
ent and  empty  with  a  twelvefold  emptiness. 

If  it  be  asked  :  How  do  sorrow  etc.  constitute  the  fruition 
of  ignorance?  How  is  the  Wheel  of  Existence  without 
known  beginning?  How  is  it  without  a  personal  cause  or 
passive  recipient  ?  How  is  it  empty  with  a  twelvefold 
emptiness  ?  —  we  reply :  — 

Of  him  who  is  not  free  from  ignorance  there  is  sorrow, 
grief,  and  despair,  and  of  him  who  is  infatuated  there  is 
lamentation.  Thus  it  ia  when  sorrow  etc.  have  ripened  that 
ignorance  attains  to  fruition. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  said,  *'  Ignorance  springs  from  the 
depravities."  Sorrow  etc.  also  spring  from  the  depravities. 
And  how?  Sorrow  springs  from  the  depravity  of  sensual 
pleasure  as  soon  as  the  object  of  sensual  desire  Ls  removed. 
As  it  is  said : 


**  The  man  who  lives  for  sensual  joys, 
And  tlndeth  bis  delight  therein, 
"When  joys  of  sense  have  taken  flight, 
Doth  smart  as  if  with  arrows  pierced." 

And  as  it  is  said : 

**  From  sensual  pleasure  sorrow  springs." 

Also  sorrow  etc.  all  spring  from  the  depravity  of  heresy. 
As  it  is  said : 

"  When  he  has  become  possessed  with  the  notion,  *  I  am 
form ;  form  belongs  to  tho  I,'  then  through  the  changing  and 
alteration  of  form  arise  sorrow,  miserj-,  grief,  and  despaii-." 

And  just  as  they  spring  from  the  depravity  of  heresy,  bo 
also  do  they  spring  from  the  dei)ravity  of  desire  for  exist-ence, 
as  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  gods  when  frightened  by  the  fear 
of  death  on  perceiving  the  iive  omens.     As  it  is  said : 

"Also  the  gods  long-lived,  hand.somc,  and  dwelling  long 
ages  in  lofty  palaces  in  a  plenitude  of  bliss,  tliey  also  on  hear- 
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ing  the  doctrinal  instruction  of  The  Tathagata  become  afraiJ, 
alarmed,  and  agitated." 

And  just  as  they  spring  from  the  depravity  of  desire  for 
existence,  so  also  do  they  spring  from  the  depravity  of  igno- 
rance.    As  it  is  said : 

"The  foolish  man,  O  priests,  experiences  even  in  the 
present  life  a  threefold  niisery  and  gi'ief.'* 

Thus,  inasmuch  as  sorrow  etc.  spring  from  the  depravi- 
ties, therefore  in  ripening  they  accomplish  the  fruition  of  the 
depravities,  which  are  the  causes  of  ignorance.  Thus  it  is 
when  the  depravities  have  ripened  that  ignorance  attains  to 
fi'uition,  as  it  is  one  of  them. 

After  this  manner,  therefore,  is  to  be  understood  the 
clause:    Igjwrance  attains  to  fruition  in  sorrow  etc. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  wlien  ignorance  has  thus  attained 
to  fi'uition  in  sorrow  etc.,  as  being  one  of  their  causes,  there 
is  then  no  end  to  the  succession  of  cause  and  effect,  "  On 
ignorance  depend;*  karma ;  on  karma  depentL*  consciousness," 
etc. ;  therefore  we  have  a  twelve-membered  Wheel  of  Exist- 
ence without  known  beginning:,  continuing  to  exist  by  virtue 
of  a  concatenation  of  cause  and  effect. 

If  it  be  objected  —  "  In  that  case  it  is  contradictory  to 
say,  *  On  ignorance  depends  kiirma,'  and  to  call  tliis  tlie 
beginning,"  —  we  reply  —  *'  This  is  not  the  beginning ;  this 
merely  enunciates  the  chief  of  the  elements  of  being.*'  For 
ignorance  is  chief  in  the  three  rounds.  For  when  the  foal 
seizes  hold  of  \U  then  the  rounds  of  corruption,  of  kanua,  and 
of  the  fruition  of  karma,  coil  themselves  about  him;  just  as 
when  a  man  seizes  the  head  of  a  serpent  all  the  rest  of  the 
body  coils  itself  about  his  arm.  But  when  the  annihilation 
of  ignorance  has  been  effected,  deliverance  is  thereby  gained ; 
just  as  when  the  serpent's  head  has  been  cut  off  tlie  arm 
becomes  delivered  of  tlie  coils.     As  it  is  said : 

*'  On  the  complete  fading  out  and  cessation  of  ignorance 
ceases  karma ;  '*  and  so  forth. 

Thus,  inasmuch  as  ignorance  is  the  im]>ri8onment  of  him 
who  seizes  it,  and  the  deliverance  of  him  who  lets  it  go,  it  is 
the  chief  but  not  the  beginning. 
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Thusj  is  to  be  understooil  the  clause ;  Tht  IVhed  0/  Mxist- 
ence  is  without  known  beyinning. 

Now  inasmuch  as  the  factore  of  being,  karma  etc,  exist 
by  reason  of  their  own  causes,  ignorance  etc.,  therefore  is 
this  same  Wheel  of  Existence  wanting  in  any  otlier  cause  for 
the  round  of  rebirth,  such  as  Bi*ahma  etc.,  conceived  of  under 
the  names  of  Brahuia,  Great  Brahma,  The  Chief,  The  Victori- 
ous One,  and  is  a!.so  wanting  in  any  Ego  passively  recipient 
of  happiness  and  misery,  conceived  of  as  "  This  I  that  talks 
and  feels/*  Thus  is  to  be  understood  the  phrase :  Without  a 
personal  cause  or  passive  recipient. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  ignorance  is  empty  of  stability 
from  being  subject  to  a  coming  into  existence  and  a  diaap* 
pearing  from  existence,  and  is  empty  of  loveliness  from  being 
corrupted  and  one  of  the  corruptions,  and  is  empty  of  happi- 
ness from  being  harassed  by  coming  into  existence  and  dis- 
appearing from  existence,  and  is  empty  of  a  self-deLermiiiing 
Ego  from  l>eing  subject  to  dependence,  —  and  similarly  with 
reference  to  karma  and  the  remaining  terms;  or,  in  other 
words,  inasuuich  as  ignorance  is  not  an  Ego,  belongs  to  no 
Ego,  Is  comprised  in  no  Ego,  possesses  no  Ego,  and  similarly 
with  reference  to  kamia  and  the  rest^  —  therefore  is  it  to  be 
understood  of  the  Wheel  of  Existence  that  it  is  empty  with  a 
twelvefold  eJtiptiness. 

When  he  has  learned  this,  he  next  perceives  that  igno- 
rance and  desire  are  its  root;  that  the  past  etc.  are  ita  three 
times  ;  and  that  these  contain  two,  eight,  and  two  members 
respectively. 

Respecting  this  Wheel  of  Existence  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  two  factors  t*y7iorrt7w;e  n/id  desire  are  its  root;  and  that 
this  root  is  twofold:  the  root  ignorance,  deriving  from  the 
past  and  ending  with  sensation  ;  and  the  root  desire,  continu- 
ing into  the  future  and  ending  with  old  age  and  death.  IIei*e 
the  first  of  these  two  roots  is  specified  with  reference  to  him 
who  is  inclined  to  heresy,  the  latter  with  reference  to  him 
who  is  inclined  to  desire.  For  the  ignorance  of  those  who 
are  inclined  to  heresy,  and  the  desire  of  those  who  are 
inclined  to  desire,  conduct  to  the  round  of  rebirth.    Or  again. 
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the  first  is  designed  to  destroy  tlie  heresy  of  the  anuihilation 
of  existences,  by  showing  that  tlie  causea  for  the  springing 
up  of  fruit  are  never  annihilated ;  the  second  to  destroy  the 
heresy  of  the  pei-sistence  of  existences,  by  showing  that  those 
causes  which  have  sprung  up  are  subject  to  old  age  and 
death.  Or  again,  the  first  is  to  show  the  gradual  commg  into 
existence  of  such  beings  as  are  bom  from  the  womb,  the 
latter  the  instantaneous  coming  into  complete  existence  of 
apparitional  existences. 

The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  art  its  three  times. 
As  touching  the  question  which  those  meraljers  are  which  are 
stated  by  the  text  to  occur  in  each  of  these  respectively^  — 
ignorance  and  karma  are  the  two  which  belong  to  past  time ; 
those  which  Wong  to  present  time  are  the  tight  which  Iwgln 
with  consciousness  and  end  with  existence ;  while  birth  and 
old-age-and-death  are  the  tioo  wliich  belong  to  future  time. 

Again  it  is  to  be  understood  that  this  Wheel  of  Existence 
has  three  connections  of  cause  and  effect  and  of  cause  and  a 
predecessor:  that  it  has  four  divisions,  twenty  component 
spokes,  three  rounds,  and  incessantly  i-evolvea. 

Iie]*e  between  karma  and  rebirth-consciousness  is  one  con- 
nection of  cause  and  effect ;  iHitwccn  sensation  and  desire  is 
a  connection  of  effect  and  cause;  and  between  existence  and 
birth  a  connection  of  cause  and  effect.  Thus  is  to  be  under- 
stood the  phrase  this  W^eel  of  Existence  has  three  connection 
of  cause  and  effect  and  of  cause  and  a  pr-A^cessor, 

Its  four  divisions  begin  and  end  at  these  connections, 
namely :  ignorance  and  karma  form  one  division  ;  conscious- 
ness,  name-and-form,  the  six  organs  of  sense,  contact,  and 
sensation,  the  second ;  desire,  attachment,  and  existence,  the 
third ;  birth  and  old  age  the  fourth.  Thus  is  to  Imj  under- 
stood the  statement  that  this  Wheel  of  Existence  has  four 
divisions. 


Five  causes  are  there  in  the  past 
And  five  fruitions  now  at  hand. 
Five  causes  arc  there  now  at  hand 
And  five  fruitions  yet  to  come. 
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With  these  twenty  spokes  called  component  is  to  be  un- 
derstood that  it  has  twenty  component  spokes.  Of  the  causes 
jntioned  in  the  plu-ase  five  causes  are  there  in  (he  pasty  two, 
Tgnorance  and  karma,  have  been  mentioned  above ;  but  inas- 
much as  the  ignorant  man  haa  strong  desires  and  having 
strong  desires  attaches  himself,  and  on  attachment  depends 
existence,  therefore  desii-e,  attachment,  and  existence  are  also 
included.     Therefore  has  it  been  said, 

"In  a  former-karma-existence,  infatuation-ignorance,  ini- 
tiatory karma,  longing  desire,  approximating  utt;ichmcnt,  and 
thought-existence,  these  five  factors  were  the  dependence  for 
conception  into  this  existence.'* 

Here  by  the  phrase  in  a  Jhrmer-kanna-exisieiice  is  meant 
a  former  karma-existence;*  the  sense  is  a  karma-existence 
taking  [)lace  in  a  previous  birth. 

Infatuation^ignoratice  means  the  ignorance  belonging  to 
that  previous  birth  which  consists  of  infatuation  in  respect  of 
the  truths  concerning  misery  etc.,  under  the  influence  of 
which  the  mfatuated  man  produces  karma. 

Initiatory  karma  consists  of  the  antecedent  thought*  of 
the  one  who  performs  that  karma,  as  for  instance  the  ante- 
cedent thoughts  of  him  who  gets  ready  objects  to  give  away 
in  alma,  in  order  that  he  may  give  them  away  a  month  or  a 
year  later.  The  thoughts,  however,  of  him  who  places  a  gift 
in  the  hands  of  a  recipient  is  thought^existence.  Or  again, 
thought  in  the  six  swiftnesses  containing  one  contemplation 
is  initiatory  karma.  The  seventh  thought  is  existence.  Or 
again,  any  thought  is  existence;  the  conjoined  thought  is 
initiatory  karma. 

Longing  desire  is  that  desire  on  the  part  of  him  who  per- 
form.s  karma  which  consists  in  a  longing  or  aspiration  for  its 
fruition  in  a  rebirth-existence. 

Approximating  attachmait:  — This  attachment  is  any  ap- 
proximating, seizing  hold  of,  or  aiTectation  that  has  become  the 
dependence  of  karma-existence,  as,  for  instance,  "  This  action 
will  yield  sensual  pleasure  in  such  and  such  a  grade  of 
being ; "  or  again,  "  I  shall  be  annihilated." 

>  That  is,  not  former-karma  exi«tenc«. 
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ITiouffht-cxuUnce  is  thouglit-exiatence  as  explained  at  the 
end  of  Initiatory  Karma.  Thus  are  these  expressions  to  be 
understood. 

Now  as  to  the  plinise,  and  Jive  friiitiofis  now  at  haiid, 
these  are  the  five  beginning  with  consciousness  and  ending 
with  sensation.    As  it  htis  been  said, 

"Kebirth-consciousness,  the  descent  of  name  and  form, 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  organs  of  sense,  the  contact  experi- 
enced, tlje  sensation  felt,  these  live  factors  belonging  to  the 
originating-existence  of  the  present  time  depend  on  the  karma 
of  a  previous  existence." 

Here  by  rebirth  consciousness  is  meant  the  consciousness 
called  rebirth,  intisrauch  as  it  springs  into  being  by  a  process 
of  rebirth  into  another  existence. 

Tfie  descent  of  name  and  form  consists  in  the  descent  of 
the  elements  of  being  into  the  womb  not  only  of  those  with 
form  but  also  of  those  without,  aa  it  were,  their  coming  and 
entering. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  senses :  —  By  this  are  meant  the 
five  organs  of  sense,  eye  etc. 

The  contact  experienced:  —  The  contact  which  arises  from 
contact  experienced  when  in  contact  with  an  object  of  sense. 

The  sensation  felt  consists  in  the  fruition-sensation  that 
springs  into  being  in  company  with  either  the  rebirth-con- 
sciousness or  the  contact  which  depends  on  tlie  six  oi*gans 
of  sense.     Thus  are  these  expressions  to  be  understood. 

Five  causes  are  there  now  at  hand:  —  Tliese  are  desire, 
attachment,  and  existence  as  mentioned  in  the  text  above ; 
but  when  existence  has  been  obtained,  then  karma,  either 
that  which  is  antecedent  to  existence  or  conjoined  with  it,  is 
included;  and  that  ignorance  which,  in  the  taking  up  of 
desire  and  attachment,  is  conjoined  with  these  two  factors,  or 
that  whereb}'  the  infatuated  man  performs  karma,  that  also  is 
included.    Thus  there  are  five. 

Therefore  has  it  been  said, 

"When  the  senses  have  matured,  then  infatuation- 
ignorance,  initiatory  kaima,  longing  desire,  ajjproximating 
attachment,  and   thought>^xistence,  these  five   factors   of  a 


present  karma-existence  are  tlie  dependence  of  rebirth  in  the 
future." 

Here  by  the  phrase  when  the  senses  have  matured  is  shown 
the  infatuation  which  occuis  at  the  time  of  the  performance 
of  karma  in  tlie  case  of  one  who  has  his  senses  matured. 
The  meaning  of  the  rest  is  plain. 

By  Jive  fruitions  yet  to  come  are  meant  the  five,  conscious- 
ness etc.  These  are  all  included  in  speaking  of  birth;  and 
old  age  and  death  are  the  old  age  and  death  of  them  alone. 
Therefore  has  it  been  said, 

"The  rebirth-consciousness,  the  descent  of  name  and 
form,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  organs  of  sense,  the  contact 
experienced,  the  sensation  felt,  these  five  factors  belonging 
to  the  originating-existence  of  a  future  life  depend  on  the 
karma  performed  in  this  one.'* 

After  this  manner,  therefore,  has  this  Wheel  of  Existence 
twenty  component  spoJces, 

And  incessantly  revolves:  —  Here  it  is  t-o  be  understood 
that  kanna  and  existence  form  the  round  of  karma ;  igno- 
rance,  desire,  and  attachment  form  the  round  of  the  corrui>- 
tions ;  and  consciousness,  name  and  form,  the  six  organs  of 
sense,  contact,  and  sensation  foi-m  the  round  of  fruition.  And 
it  is  through  these  tliree  that  this  Wheel  of  Existence  is  said 
to  have  three  rounds ;  and  as  long  as  the  round  of  corrup- 
tions is  im interrupted,  because  its  dependence  has  not  Iwen 
cut  off,  the  Wheel  of  Existence  is  incessant ;  and  inasmuch 
as  it  turns  over  and  over  again,  it  revolves. 


§  27.     KARMA. 
Translated  from  the  Visuddhl-Magga  (chap.  xvii.). 

The  kinds  of  karma  are  those  already  briefly  mentioned, 
as  consisting  of  the  triplet  Ijoginning  with  meritorious  karma 
and  the  triplet  beginning  with  bodily  karma,  making  six 
in  all. 

To  give  them  here  in  full,  however,  meritorious  karma 
consults  of  the  eight  meritorious  thoughts  which  belong  to 
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the  realm  of  sensual  pleasure  and  show  themselves  in  alms- 
giviug,  keeping  the  precepts,  etc.,  and  of  the  five  meritorious 
thoughts  which  belong  to  the  realm  of  form  and  show  them- 
selves in  ecstatic  meditation,  —  making  thirteen  thoughts ; 
demeritorious  karma  consists  of  the  twelve  demeritorious 
thoughts  which  show  themselves  in  the  taking  of  life  etc. ; 
and  karma  leading  to  inimovahility  consists  of  the  four  mer- 
itorious thoughts  which  belong  to  the  realm  of  formless- 
ness and  show  themselves  in  ecstatic  meditation.  Accord- 
ingly these  three  karmas  eonsist  of  twenty-nine  thoughts. 

As  regards  the  other  three,  bodily  karma  consists  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  body,  vocal  kanna  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
voice,  mentiil  karma  of  the  thoughts  of  the  luiud.  The  object 
of  this  triplet  is  to  show  the  avenues  by  which  meriUirious 
karma  etc.  show  themselves  at  the  moment  of  the  initiation 
of  karma. 

For  bodily  karma  consists  of  an  even  score  of  thoughts, 
namely,  of  the  eight  meritorious  thoughts  which  belong  to 
the  realm  of  sensual  pleasure  and  of  the  twelve  demeritorious 
ones,  These  by  exciting  gestures  show  themselves  through 
the  avenue  of  the  lx)dy. 

Vocal  karma  is  when  these  same  thoughts  by  exciting 
speech  show  themselves  through  the  avenue  of  the  voiee. 
The  thoughts,  however,  which  belong  to  the  realm  of  form, 
are  not  included,  as  they  do  not  form  a  dei-)endence  for  subse- 
quent consciousness.  And  the  case  is  the  same  with  the 
thoughts  which  belong  to  the  i*ealm  of  fonnlcssncss.  There- 
fore they  also  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  dependence  of 
conscioiisnesa.     However,  all  depend  on  ignorance. 

Mental  karma,  however,  consists  of  all  the  twenty-nine 
thoughts,  when  they  spring  up  in  the  mind  without  exciting 
either  gesture  or  speech. 

Thus,  when  it  is  said  that  ignorance  is  the  dependence  of 
the  karma-triplet  consisting  of  meritorious  karma  etc.,  it 
is  to  be  understood  that  the  other  triplet  is  also  Included. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  "  How  can  we  tell  that  these 
karmas  are  dependent  on  ignorance?^'  Because  they  exist 
when  ignomnce  exists. 
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For,  when  a  pei"Sou  haa  not  abandoned  the  want  of 
knowledge  concemiug  miseiy  et<:.,  which  is  called  igno- 
rance, then  by  that  want  of  knowledge  concerning  misery 
and  concerning  anteriority  etc.  he  aeizcH  on  the  misery  of 
the  round  of  rebirth  with  the  idea  that  it  is  happine&s  and 
hence  begins  to  perform  the  tlueefold  kaniia  which  is  its 
cause ;  by  that  want  of  knowledge  concerning  the  origin  of 
misery  and  by  being  under  the  impression  tliat  thtis  happi- 
ness is  seemed,  he  begins  to  perform  karma  that  ministers 
to  desire,  though  such  karma  is  really  the  cause  of  miseiy; 
and  by  that  want  of  knowlo<ige  concerning  cessation  and  the 
path  autl  under  Uie  impression  that  some  particular  form  of 
existence  will  prove  to  be  the  cessation  of  misery,  although 
it  really  is  not  so,  or  that  sacrifices,  alarming  the  gtxLs  by 
the  greatness  of  his  austerities,  and  other  like  procedures 
are  tlie  way  to  cessation,  although  they  are  not  such  a  way^ 
he  begins  to  jterform  the  threefold  karma. 

Moreover,  tlu-ough  this  non-abandonment  of  ignonince  in 
respect  of  the  Four  Trutlis,  he  does  not  know  the  fruition  of 
meritorious  karma  to  be  the  misery  it  really  is,  seeing  that  it 
is  coini>Ictely  overwhelme<l  with  the  calamities,  birth,  old  age, 
disease,  death,  etc. ;  and  so  to  obt<iin  it  ho  begins  to  peiforni 
meritorious  karma  in  its  three  divisions  of  bodily,  vocal,  and 
mental  karma,  just  as  a  man  in  love  with  a  heavenly  nymph 
will  throw  himself  down  a  precipice.  When  he  does  not  per- 
ceive that  at  the  end  of  that  meritorious  fruition  considered 
to  be  such  happiness  comes  the  agonizing  misery  of  change 
and  disappointment,  he  begins  to  perform  the  meritorious 
karma  above  described,  just  as  a  lociLst  will  fly  into  the  tlame 
of  a  lamp,  or  a  man  that  is  greedy  after  honey  will  lick  the 
honey-smeared  edge  of  a  knUe.  Wlieu  he  fails  to  perceive 
the  calamities  due  to  sensual  gratitication  and  its  fruition, 
anil,  being  umler  the  inipression  that  sensuality  is  happi- 
ness, lives  enthralled  by  his  passions,  he  then  begins  to  per- 
form demeritorioius  karma  through  the  three  avenues,  just  as 
a  child  will  play  with  filth,  or  one  who  wishes  to  die  will  eat 
poison.  When  he  does  not  perceive  the  misery  of  the  change 
that  takes  place  in   Uie  constituents  of  being,  even  in  the 
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realm  of  formlessness,  but  has  a  perverse  belief  in  persist- 
ence etc.,  he  begins  to  perform  mental  karma  that  leads  to 
immovability,  just  as  a  man  who  has  lost  \m  way  will  go 
after  a  mirage. 

As,  therefore,  karma  exists  when  ignoranee  exists  but  not 
when  it  does  not  exist,  it  is  to  he  undei-stood  that  this  karma 
depends  on  ignomnce.     And  it  has  been  said  as  follows: 

"  O  ])riestj?,  tlie  ignorant,  uuiustructed  man  performs  meri- 
torious kanna,  demeritorious  karma,  and  kanna  leading  to 
immovability.  But  whenever,  O  priests,  he  abandons  his 
ignorance  and  acquii'es  wisdom,  he  througli  the  fading  out  of 
ignorance  and  the  coming  into  being  of  wisdom  does  not  oven 
perform  meritorious  karma." 


%  28.     CONSCIOUSNESS. 

§  28  a.  —  Translated  from  the  Milindapafiha  (02'). 

"Bhante  NSgaiiena,  what  is  consciousness?" 

"Your  majesty,  consciousness  i^  the  act  of  being  con- 
scious." 

"  Give  an  illustration." 

'♦It  Is  as  if,  your  majesty,  the  city  watchman  were  to  take 
his  seat  at  thw  crns8-roadw  in  the  middle  of  the  city  and  were 
to  behold  eveiy  man  wlio  approaclied  from  the  eastern  quar- 
ter, were  to  behold  every  man  who  approached  from  the 
southern  quarter,  were  to  behold  every  man  who  approached 
from  the  western  quarter^  were  to  behold  eveiy  man  who 
approached  from  the  northern  quart-er:  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  your  majesty,  whatever  form  a  man  beholds  with  the 
eye,  of  tliat  he  is  conscious  with  the  consciousness ;  whatever 
sound  he  hears  with  the  ear,  of  that  he  is  conscious  with  the 
consciousness;  whatever  odor  he  smells  ^vith  tlie  nose,  of  that 
he  is  conscious  with  the  consciousness ;  whatever  taste  he 
tastes  with  the  tongue,  of  that  he  is  conscious  with  the  con- 
sciousness; whatever  tangible  thing  he  touches  with  the  l»ody, 
of  that  he  is  conscious  with  the  consciousness ;  whatever  idea 
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he  is  conscious  of  with  the  mind,  of  that  be  is  conscious  with 
the  consciousness.  Thus,  your  majesty,  is  consciousness  the 
act  of  being  conscious." 

"You  are  an  able  man,  bhante  NSgasena." 

§  23  &,  —  Translated  from  the  Majjhima-Xik&ya  (Sutta  38). 

O  priests,  consciousness  is  named  from  that  in  dc[>ondcnce 
on  which  it  comes  into  being.  The  consciousness  whitli 
comes  into  being  in  respect  of  forms  in  dependence  on  the 
eye  is  called  eye-consciousness.  The  consciousness  which 
comes  into  being  in  respect  of  sounds  in  dependence  on  the 
ear  is  called  ear-consciousness.  The  consciousness  which 
comes  into  being  in  respect  of  odors  in  dependence  on  the 
nose  is  called  nosoKJonsciousness.  The  consciousness  wliich 
comes  into  being  in  respect  of  tastes  in  dependence  on  the 
tongue  is  called  tongue-consciousness.  The  consciousness 
which  comes  into  being  in  respect  of  things  tangible  in 
dependence  on  the  body  is  called  body-consciousness.  The 
consciousness  which  comes  into  being  in  respect  of  ideas  in 
dependence  on  the  mind  is  called  mind-consciousness. 

Just  as,  O  priests,  fire  is  named  from  that  in  dependence 
on  wliich  it  bums.  The  fire  which  burns  in  dependence  on 
logs  of  wood  is  called  a  log-fire.  The  lire  which  burns  in 
dependence  on  chips  is  called  a  chip-tire.  The  fire  which 
bums  in  dependence  on  grass  is  called  a  grass-fire.  The  fire 
which  bums  in  dependence  on  cow-dung  is  called  a  cow-dung 
fire.  The  firo  which  bums  in  dependence  on  husks  is  called 
a  husk-fire.  The  fire  which  bums  in  dei>eudence  on  rubbish 
is  called  a  rubbish-tire.  In  exactly  the  same  way,  O  priests, 
consciousness  ia  named  from  that  in  dependence  on  which  it 
comes  into  being.  The  consciousne^is  which  comes  into  ]>e- 
ing  in  respect  of  forms  in  dependence  on  the  eye  ia  called  eye- 
consciousness.  The  consciousness  which  comes  into  being 
in  respect  of  sounds  in  dejientlence  on  the  ear  is  called  ear- 
consciousness.  The  consciousness  which  comes  into  being  in 
respect  of  odors  in  dependence  on  the  nose  is  called  nose-con- 
sciousness. The  couaciousness  which  comes  into  l)eing  in 
respect  of  tastes   in  dependence   on   the   tongue   is   called 
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tongue-consciousuesa.  The  consciousness  which  comes  into 
being  in  respect  of  things  tangible  in  dependence  on  the  body 
is  called  body- consciousness.  The  consciousness  which  comes 
into  being  in  respect  of  ideas  in  dependence  on  the  mind  is 
called  mind-consciousness. 

§  28  c. — Translated  from  tlie  Visuddhi-Magga  (chap.  xvii.). 

In  the  proposition,  0»  karma  depends  consciousness^  con- 
sciousness is  sixfold,  eye-consciousness  etc. 

Here  eye-consciousness  is  twofold,  being  either  a  raerito- 
rioos  or  a  demeritorious  fruition — likewise  ear-consciousness, 
nose-consciousness,  tongue-consciousness,  and  body-conscious- 
ness. Mind<;otiscioiisness  is  the  two  minds,  namely,  the  meri- 
torious fruition-mind  as  well  as  the  demeritorious  fruition- 
mind,  the  tliree  mind-consciousnesses  without  a  cause,  the 
eight  fruition-thoughts  belonging  to  the  realm  of  sensual 
pleasure  and  possessing  a  cause,  the  five  thoughts  belonging 
to  the  realm  of  form,  and  the  four  l)elonging  to  the  realm  of 
formlessness,  making  twenty-two  divisions.  Thus  in  the  six 
consciousnesses  are  included  all  the  thirty-two  worldly  fru- 
ition-consciousnesses. The  consciousnesses,  however,  which 
transcend  the  world  are  not  included  as  they  are  not 
pertinent  in  a  discussion  of  rebirth. 


§  29.     NAME  AND  FORM. 

§  29  a.  —  Translated  from  the  V'isncldhi-Magga  (chap.  xvii.). 

By  "  Name  "  are  meant  the  three  Grouj^s  beginning  with 
Sensation  [i.  c.  Sensation,  Perception,  and  the  Pi-edisposi- 
tions] ;  by  "Form,"  the  four  elements  and  form  derivative 
from  the  four  elements. 


§  29  b.  —  Tranetlated  from  the  Visudilhl-Magga  (chap,  xviii.). 

Name  has  no  power  of  its  own,  nor  can  it  go  on  of  its 
own  impulse,  eitlier  to  eat,  or  to  diink,  or  to  utter  sounds,  or 
to  make  a  movement.     Form  also  is  without  power  and  can- 


not  go  on  of  its  own  impulse.  It  has  no  desire  to  eat,  or  to 
drink,  or  to  utter  sounds,  or  to  make  a  movement.  But 
Form  goes  on  when  supported  by  Name,  and  Name  when 
supported  by  Form.  When  Name  has  a  desire  to  eat,  or  to 
drink,  or  to  utter  sounds,  or  to  make  a  movement,  then  Form 
eats,  drinks,  utters  sounds,  makes  a  movement. 

To  make  this  matter  clear  they  give  the  following  illus- 
tration : 

It  is  as  if  two  men,  the  one  blind  from  birth  and  the  other 
a  cripple,  were  desirous  of  going  traveling.  And  the  man 
blind  from  birth  were  to  say  to  the  cripple  as  follows:  "See 
here !  I  am  able  to  use  my  legs,  but  I  have  no  eyes  with 
which  to  see  the  rough  and  the  smooth  places  in  the  road.*' 
And  the  cripple  were  to  say  to  the  man  blind  from  birth  as 
follows :  '*  Sep  here  I  I  am  able  to  use  my  eycs^  but  I  have 
no  legs  with  which  to  go  for^vard  and  back."  And  the  man 
blind  from  birth,  pleased  and  delighted,  were  to  mount  the 
cripple  on  his  shoulders.  And  the  cripple  sitting  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  man  blind  from  birth  were  to  direct  him, 
saying,  "Leave  the  left  and  go  to  the  right;  leave  the  right 
and  go  to  the  left." 

Here  the  man  blind  from  birth  ie  without  power  of  his 
own,  and  weak,  and  cannot  go  of  his  own  impulse  or  might. 
The  cripple  also  is  without  power  of  his  own,  and  weak,  and 
cannot  go  of  his  own  impulse  or  might.  Yet  wlien  they 
mutually  support  one  another  it  is  not  impossible  for  them 
to  go. 

In  exactly  the  same  way  Name  is  without  power  of  its 
own,  and  cannot  spring  up  of  its  own  might,  nor  perform 
this  or  that  action.  Form  also  is  without  power  of  its  own, 
and  cannot  spring  up  of  its  own  might,  nor  perfonn  this  or 
that  action.  Yet  when  they  mutually  support  one  another 
it  is  not  impossible  for  them  to  spring  up  and  go  on. 


§29c. — Translated  from  the  Visuddhi-Magga  (chap.  xx.). 

And  he  knows  as  follows ; 
"  No  heap  or  collection  of  material  exists  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Name  and  Form;   nor  are  Name  and  Form  sprung 
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from  any  such  heap  or  collection  of  materia] ;  and  when 
Name  and  Form  cease,  they  do  not  go  to  any  of  the  cardinal 
or  inteiiuediate  points  of  the  compass ;  and  after  Name  and 
Form  have  ceased,  they  do  not  exist  anywhere  in  the  shape 
of  heaped-up  material.  But,  just  as  when  a  lute  is  played 
upon,  there  is  no  previous  store  of  sound;  and  when  the 
sound  comes  into  existence,  it  does  not  come  fi-om  any  such 
store  \  and  when  it  ceases^  it  does  not  go  to  any  of  the  car- 
dinal or  intermediate  |X)iulb  of  tlie  compass  ;  and  when  it  has 
ceased,  it  exists  nowhere  in  a  stored-up  state ;  but  having  pre- 
viously been  non-existent,  it  came  into  existence  in  depend- 
ence on  tlie  body  and  neck  of  the  lute  and  the  exertions  of 
the  performer;  and  having  come  into  existence  passes  away: 
in  exactly  the  same  way*  all  the  elements  of  being,  both  those 
with  form  and  those  without,  come  into  existence  after  having 
previously  been  non-existent ;  and  having  come  into  existence 
pass  away. 


§  80.    THE  SIX  ORGANS  OF  SENSE. 
Translated  from  the  Samyutta-Nlk&ya  (xii.  2*^). 

And  what,  O  priests,  are  the  six  organs  of  sense? 
Eye,  ear,  nose,  tongue,  body,  and  mind  —  these,  O  priests, 
are  called  the  six  organs  of  sense. 


%  81.     CONTACT. 

Translated  from  the  Milindapanha  (60"), 

•*  Bhante  Nagasena,  what  is  contact  ?  " 

»*  Your  majesty,  contact  is  th^act  of  coming  in  contact" 

"Give  an  ilUistration." 

"It  is  as  if,  your  majesty,  two  rams  were  to  fight  one 
another.  The  eye  is  companible  to  one  of  these  rams,  form 
to  the  other,  and  conUct  to  their  collision  with  each  other." 

"  Give  another  illustration." 
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"  It  is  as  if,  your  majesty,  the  two  hands  were  to  be 
clapped  together.  The  eye  ia  coinpanible  to  one  liand,  form 
to  the  other,  and  contact  to  their  collision  with  each  other.*' 

'••Give  another  iUustiiition." 

"It  is  as  if,  yoiu  majesty,  two  cymbals  were  to  be  clapped 
together.  The  eye  is  comparable  to  one  cymbal,  form  to  the 
other,  and  contact  to  tlieir  collision  with  each  other." 

"You  are  an  able  man,  bhante  !Nugaseaa.** 


S  82.     SENSATION. 

Translated  from  the  Majjhima^Nikiya  (Sutta  44  or  i.30G*»). 

"My  lady  [Dhamraadinna],  how  many  sensations  are 
there?" 

"  Brother  Visakha,  there  are  three  sensations  ;  the  pleasant 
sensation,  the  unpleasant  sensation,  and  the  indifferent 
sensation.  " 

*'  But  what,  my  lady,  is  the  pleasant  sensation,  what  the 
unpleasant  sensation,  and  what  the  indifferent  sensation  ?" 

'*  Brother  Visakha,  whatever  pleasant  or  joyous  sensation 
is  felt  by  the  body  or  l)y  the  mind,  that  is  pleasant  sensation. 
Brother  Yisakha,  wliatever  unpleasant  or  joyless  sensation 
is  felt  by  the  body  or  b}'  the  mind,  that  is  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion. Brother  Visakha,  whatever  sensation  tliat  is  neither 
joyous  nor  joyless  is  felt  by  the  body  or  by  the  mind,  that 
is  indifferent  sensation." 


S  38.     DESIRE. 

TraasLatet]  from  th«  YLSuddhi'Magga  (chap.  rvil.). 

In  the  proposition.  On  ztn&ation  deptnds  dcHre, 

De«ire  for  forms  and  all  the  rest 
Hake  up  a  list  of  six  desires ; 
And  each  of  those  h  then  perceived 
To  triply  maaifest  itself. 
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For  the  Viblianga  shows  that  iu  tliis  pniptwition  there  are 
Atx  desires^  named  desire  for  fvrms^  desire  for  sounds,  .  .  , 
odors,  .  .  ,  tastes,  .  .  .  things  tangible,  .  .  .  ideas,  accord- 
ing to  the  designation  of  the  object;  just  as  a  son  is  named 
the  treasurer's  son,  the  lirahnian's  son,  according  to  the 
designation  of  his  father.  But  it  is  then  perceived  that  each 
of  these  is  triple  according  to  tlie  way  it  manifests  itseff, 
namely,  whether  as  desire  for  sensual  pleasure,  as  desire  for 
permanent  existence,  or  as  desire  for  transitory  existence. 

^V^leIl  desire  for  forms  manifests  itself  in  a  sensual  relish 
for  some  fonn-nhjcet  that  may  be  within  the  field  of  vision,  it 
is  then  cadled  desire  fi.ir  sensuH.1  pleasure. 

When  it  is  coupled  with  a  heretical  belief  in  the  persist- 
ence of  existences,  and  considers  that  its  object  is  stable  and 
pei'sbtent,  it  is  then  called  desire  for  permanent  existence. 
For  passion  when  coupled  with  a  heretical  belief  in  the 
persistence  of  existences  is  called  desire  for  peionanent 
existence. 

But  when  this  desire  for  forms  is  coupled  with  a  hereti- 
cal belief  in  the  aniiiliihition  of  existences,  and  consider  that 
its  object  will  be  annihilated  and  perish,  it  is  then  called 
desire  for  transitory  existence.  For  passion  when  coupled 
with  a  heretical  belief  in  the  aimihilation  of  existences  is 
called  desire  for  transitory  existence.  Similarly  in  regard  to 
sounds  and  tlie  rest.     This  makes  eighteen  desires. 

Eighteen  desires  for  subjective  forms  etc.,  together  with 
eighteen  for  those  existing  outjside,  make  thirty-«ix  desires ; 
and  tlm-ty-fiix  in  the  past,  thirty-six  in  the  future,  and  thirty- 
six  in  the  present  make  one  hundred  and  eight  desires.  And 
those  can  be  reduced  again  to  six,  according  to  their  objects, 
forms  etc.,  or  to  three  only,  desire  for  sensual  pleasure  etc. 

Now  just  as  we  honour  a  nurse  because  of  our  love  and 
devotion  to  our  children,  so  living  iKungs,  on  account  of  their 
love  and  devotion  to  the  senstitions  excited  by  forms  and  the 
other  objects  of  sense,  give  high  honour  to  painters,  musicians, 
perfumers,  cooks,  weavers,  elixir-prescribing  physicians,  and 
other  like  persons  w^ho  furnish  ua  with  objects  of  sense. 
Therefore  all  these  desires  are  included  in  the  proposition, 
"  On  sensation  depends  desire." 
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But  tnasmtich  as  here  is  meant 
Sensation  thai  liatb  happy  fruit. 
And  that  ui  one,  it  thus  givea  rise 
By  one  dependence  to  desire. 

By  one.    It  is  its  depeudeuce  by  the  proximate  depend- 
ence alone. 

And  moreover,  inasmuch  as 

Th'  nnlmppy  happy  seek  to  be, 
The  bappy  seek  Btill  greater  joy. 
And  since  indifference  is  bliss, 
And  happiness  is  likewise  called, 

Therefore  these  three  sensations  form 
Dependence  threefold  for  desire. 
Now  as  The  Sage  hath  said,  **  Upon 
Sensation  doth  depend  desire/' 

And  since  desire  can  ne'er  exist 
And  baleful  karma  not  pr*>luce, 
Therefore  no  U«lgineut  can  it  find 
In  mind  of  any  Brahman  wise. 

This  is  the  full  discussion  of  the  proposition,  **  On  sen- 

'sation  depends  desire.** 


§  34.     ATTACHMENT. 
(  34  a.  —  Translated  from  the  Yisuddbi-Magga  (chap.  xiv,). 

In  looking  upon  Form  and  the  other  Groups  as  having  a 
nature  resembling  bubbles  of  foam  and  the  like,  the  medita- 
tive priest  ceases  to  look  upon  the  unsubstantial  as  substan- 
tiality.    To  particularize :  — 

In  looking  upon  suhjpotive  Form  as  impure,  he  comes 
thoroughly  to  underetand  material  food,  nt>andons  the  per- 
verse mistaking  of  tlie  impure  for  the  pure,  crosses  the  torrent 
of  sensual  pleasure,  breaks  loose  from  the  yoke  of  sensual 
pleasure,  is  freed  from  the   depravity  of  sensual  pleasure, 
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severs  the  myriad  bonds  of  covetoudness,  and  does  not  attach 
himself  by  tlie  Attachment  of  Sensual  Pleasure ; 

lu  looking  upon  Sensation  as  misery,  be  comes  thoroughly 
to  understand  the  nutriment  called  contact,  abandons  tlie 
perveree  mistaking  of  misery  for  happiness,  crosses  the  torrent 
of  existence,  breaks  loose  from  the  yoke  of  existence,  is  freed 
from  the  depravit)"^  of  passion  for  existence,  severs  the  m^Tiad 
bonds  of  malevolence,  and  does  not  attach  himself  by  the 
Attachment  of  Fanatical  Conduct; 

In  looking  upon  Perception  and  the  Predispositions  as 
not  an  Ego,  he  comes  thoruugldy  to  understand  the  nutri- 
ment called  kaiTna,  abandons  the  pervei'sc  mistaking  of 
what  is  no  Ego  for  an  Ego,  crosses  the  torrent  of  heresy, 
breaks  loose  from  the  yoke  of  heresy,  is  freed  from  the  deprav- 
ity of  heresy,  sevei-s  the  myriad  bonds  of  dogmatism,  and  does 
not  attach  himself  by  the  Attachment  of  the  Assertion  of 
an  Ego ; 

In  looking  upon  Consciousness  as  transitory,  he  cornea 
thorouglily  to  understand  the  nutriment  called  consciousness, 
abandons  the  perverse  mistaking  of  the  transitory  for  the  per- 
manent, crosses  the  torrent  of  ignorance,  breaks  loose  from 
the  yoke  of  ignorance,  is  freed  from  the  depra\'ity  of  igno- 
rance, severs  the  mjTiad  bonds  of  an  nffectation  of  fanatical 
conduct,  and  does  not  attach  himself  by  the  Attachment  ol 
Heresy. 

§  54  &.  —  Translated  {rom  the  Yisuddhi-Maggft  (cbap.  zvU.). 
In  the  proposition,  On  d^irt  dcptnds  attachment. 

Attachments  are  in  number  four: 
Whose  definition  various, 
Their  short  description,  and  their  long. 
And  sequence  must  one  seek  to  show. 

The  following  is  the  showing  :  — 

The  following  are  the  four  attachments ;  the  attachment 
of  sensual  pleasure,  the  attachment  of  heresy,  the  attachment 
of  fanatical  conduct,  the  attachment  of  the  assertion  of 
an  Ego. 
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The  foLlowtog  la  the  definition  vario-us. 

The  attachment  of  sensual  pleasure  is  attachment  with 
some  form  of  sensual  pleasure  as  its  object.  Or,  again,  it  is 
the  attachment  of  sensual  pleasure  because  it  is  at  the  same 
time  attachment  and  sensual  pleasure.  The  word  attach* 
ment  ^  means  a  tenacious  grasp.  The  syllables  u-pa  strengthen 
the  word,  just  as  in  upayasa^  upakkuWia^  etc. 

In  like  manner  the  attachment  of  heresy  is  heresy  and 
attachment;  or  it  is  attachment  to  some  fonn  of  heresy, 
whether  concerning  the  past  or  the  future,  as  when  one  says, 
"The  Ego  and  the  world  are  peraistent,"  etc. 

In  like  manner  the  attachment  of  fanatical  conduct  is 
attacliment  to  some  mode  of  fanatical  conduct;  or  it  is  attach- 
ment and  fanatical  conduct  Cattle-conduct,  cattle-lxjhavior, 
and  the  like  are  attachments  because  they  involve  the  belief 
that  thus  purity  can  be  obtained. 

In  like  manner  assertion  is  what  people  assert;  attachment 
is  that  by  which  tliey  attach  themselves.  What  do  they 
assert?  and  to  what  do  they  attach  themselves?  The  Ego. 
The  attachment  of  the  assertion  of  an  Ego  is  the  attachment 
to  the  assertion  of  an  Eg(i,  or  it  is  the  simple  assertion  of  an 
Ego.  The  attachment  of  the  assertion  of  an  Ego  is  when 
people  attach  themselves  by  the  assertion  of  an  Ego. 

The  above,  then,  is  the  definitum  various. 

Their  short  description^  and  ih^ir  long. 

First  in  regard  to  the  attachment  of  sensual  pleasure. 

"  What  is  the  attachment  of  sensual  pleasure  ?  Sensual 
craving,  sensual  passion,  sensual  delight,  sensual  desire,  sen- 
sual affection,  sensual  torment,  sensual  infatuation,  sensual 
cleaving,  this  is  called  the  attachment  of  sensual  j)leasure." 
In  short,  in  this  quotation,  attachment  is  described  as  tenacity 
of  desire.  Tenacious  desire  is  when  an  earlier  desire  has 
I  become  tenacious  by  the  proximate  dependence.  Some,  how- 
ever, say,  "  Desire  is  the  quest  of  an  object  before  it  is  obtained, 
as  when  a  robber  gropes  about  in  the  dark  ;  attachment  is  the 
seizing  hold  of  an  object  within  reach,  as  when  the  robber  geta 


1  In  Pali  upftdftna,  i.  e.  upa-T  ftdina. 


bold  of  his  booty.  Aad  both  are  mimical  to  luodemtion  and 
contentment  and  are  the  roots  out  of  which  grow  seeking  and 
guanllng. 

The  short  description  of  the  other  three  attachments  is  that 
they  are  heresy. 

In  their  long  description,  however,  the  attachment  of  sen- 
sual pleasure  is  tenacity  of  the  aforesaid  one-hundred-and- 
eight-fold  desire  for  foi-ms  and  other  objects  of  sense. 

The  attachment  of  heresy  consists  of  heretical  views 
regarding  ten  different  subjects. 

'*  Wliat  is  the  attachment  of  heresj'?  *  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  gift,  a  sacrifice,  an  offering,  a  fruition  or  result  of 
good  or  evil  deeds,  a  present  life,  a  future  life,  a  mother, 
a  father,  apparitional  existence,  or  any  monk  or  Brahman 
having  found  the  right  road  and  correct  line  of  conduct  who 
can  proclaim  of  his  own  knowledge  and  perception  eitlier 
this  world  or  the  next ! '  any  such  heresy,  heretical  belief, 
heretical  jungle,  heretical  wilderness,  heretical  puppet-show, 
heretical  writhing,  heretical  fetter,  figment,  notion,  persua- 
sion, affectation,  b}^vay,  false  way,  falsity,  schismatic  doc- 
trine, or  error  is  called  the  attachment  of  heresy." 

The  heresy  of  fanatical  conduct  is  the  affectation  of  the 
belief  that  purity  is  by  fanatical  conduct.     As  it  is  said : 

"  What  is  the  attachment  t)f  fanatical  conduct?  Purity  is 
by  conduct ;  purity  is  b}'  fanaticism ;  purity  is  by  fanatical 
conduct,  —  any  such  heresy,  heretical  belief,  heretical  jungle, 
heretical  wilderness,  heretical  jmppet-show,  heretical  writhing, 
heretical  fetter,  figment,  notion,  persuasion,  affectation,  by- 
way, false  way,  falsity,  schismatic  doctrine,  or  error  is  called 
the  attachment  of  fanatical  conduct." 

The  attachment  of  the  assertion  of  an  Ego  is  the  twenty- 
fold  heresy  of  individuality.     As  it  is  said : 

"  What  is  the  heresy  of  the  assertion  of  an  Ego?  Here  an 
ignorant,  unconverted  man,  who  is  not  a  follnwer  of  noble 
disciples,  not  conversant  with  the  Noble  Doctrine,  not  disci- 
plined in  the  Noble  Doctrine,  not  a  follower  of  good  people, 
not  convei-sant  with  the  doctrine  held  by  good  people,  not 
disciplined  in  the  doctrine  of  good  people,  considers  form  in 
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the  light  of  an  Ego  —  either  tlie  Ego  as  possessing  form,  or 
form  as  comprised  in  the  Ego,  or  the  Ego  as  comprised  in 
form ;  considers  sensation  .  .  .  perception  .  ,  .  the  predis- 
positions .  .  .  consciousness  as  the  Ego,  or  the  Ef^  as  pos- 
sessing consciousness,  or  consciousnetw  as  comprised  in  the 
Ego,  or  the  Ego  as  comprised  in  consciousness,  —  any  such 
heresy,  heretical  belief,  heretical  jungle,  heretical  wilderness, 
heretical  puppet^huw,  heretical  writhing,  heretical  fetter, 
tigment,  notion,  persuasion,  affectation,  byway,  false  way, 
falsity,  schismatic  doctrine,  or  error  is  called  the  attachment 
of  the  assertion  of  the  Ego."  * 

The  above  is  their  short  description,  and  tkeir  lon^. 

And  sequence:  —  That  sequence  is  threefold;  sequence 
in  originating,  sequence  in  abandoning,  sequence  in  teaching. 

Now,  as  the  round  of  rebirth  is  without  known  beginning 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  cori-uption  first  arises,  no 
absolute  order  of  sequence  can  be  laid  down  ;  but  in  any  par- 
ticular existence  the  order  most  commonly  followed  is  for  the 
heresy  of  the  assertion  of  an  Ego  to  come  first  and  be  followed 
bj'  a  heretical  Iwlicf  either  in  the  persistence  of  existences  or 
in  their  annihilation.  Tlien  he  who  believes  tliat  the  Ego  is 
persistent  adopts  the  attachment  of  the  heresy  of  fanatical 
conduct  to  purify  his  Ego,  and  he  who  believes  that  the  Ego 
is  annihilated,  being  reckless  of  a  future  life,  adopts  the 
/Attachment  of  sensual  pleasure.  Thus  the  sequence  of  origi- 
nating in  any  particular  existence  is  for  the  attachment  of  the 
heresy  of  the  assertion  of  an  Ego  to  come  fii-st,  and  after  it 
the  attachments  of  hei-esy,  fanatical  conduct,  and  sensual 
pleasure. 

The  attachment  of  heresy,  the  attachment  of  fanatical  con- 
duct, and  the  attachment  of  the  assertion  of  an  Ego  are  first 
abandoned,  as  they  are  destroyed  by  the  Path  of  Conversion  ; 
the  attachment  of  sensual  pleasure  afterwards  by  the  Path  of 
Arhatship.     This  is  the  sequence  in  abandonment. 

The  attachment  of  sensual  pleasure  is  first  taught  both  on 
account  of  its  extent  and  of  its  conspicuousness.     For  as  it 


I  See  Dbammosaagani,  §§  1214  to  1217. 
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occurs  in  conjunction  with  eight  of  the  eousciousnesses  it  has 
a  large  extent ;  the  otht^re  have  but  little,  being  conjoined 
with  only  four.  And  aa  mankind  is  for  the  most  part  given 
over  to  its  lusta,  the  attachmeut  o£  sensual  pleasure  is  con- 
spicuous ;  not  so  the  others.  Or,  the  attachment  of  sensual 
pleasure  is  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  objects  of  lust,  and 
the  attachment  of  heresy  in  the  form  of  belief  in  the  persistr 
ence  of  the  Ego  comes  next  as  being  more  a  question  of 
speculative  curiosity  and  the  like.  This  has  two  divisions, 
the  attachment  of  fanatical  conduct,  and  tlie  attachment  of 
the  assertion  of  an  Ego.  Of  these  two,  the  attachment  of 
fanatical  conduct  is  first  taught  from  its  grossness  as  one  can 
see  cattle-practices  and  dog-practices  with  one's  own  eyes ; 
the  attachment  of  the  assertion  of  an  Ego  comes  last  on 
account  of  its  subtileness.    This  is  the  sequence  in  teaching. 


S  85.     EXISTENCE, 

Translated  from  the  Visuddhi-Magga  (chap.  xvii.). 

In  the  pi*Oi>osition,  On  attachment  depends  existence^ 

The  sense,  the  different  elements, 

The  use,  divisions,  sumniings  up, 

And  which  the  depc'ii(U:rioc  makes  of  which, 

Must  now  he.  understood  in  full. 

"  Existence  "  is  so  called  because  it  is  an  existing.  It  is 
twofoUU  karma-existence,  and  originating-existence.  As  it 
has  been  said:  "Existence  is  twofold:  there  is  a  karma- 
existence,  and  there  is  an  originating-existence."  Here 
karma-existerue  is  equivalent  to  karma ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner originating-existtmce  is  equivalent  to  originating.  Origi- 
nating is  called  existence  because  it  is  an  existing ;  but 
karma  is  called  existence  because  it  causes  existence,  just 
as  the  birth  of  a  Buddha  is  called  happy  because  it  results 
Ln  happiness. 

This,  then,  la  the  full  uudei-standiug  of  the  sense. 
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Tht  difftrent  elements :  —  Karma-ex iate nee  is  in  brief 
thought  and  Llic  elements  covetousness  etc.,  wliich  go  under 
the  name  of  karma  and  exist  conjoined  with  thought.  As  it 
has  been  said, 

"  What  is  karma-existence  ?  Meritorious  karma,  demeri- 
torious karma,  and  karma  leading  to  immovability,  all  these 
are  called  karma-existence,  whether  they  be  of  little  or  great 
extent.  Moreover  all  karma  conducive  to  existence  is 
karma-existence.'* 

In  the  above,  the  term  meritorious  karma  includes  thir- 
teen thought**,  demeritorious  karma  includes  twelve,  and  the 
term,  karma  leading  to  immovability,  includes  four  thoughts. 
Also,  by  the  plirase,  **  Whether  of  little  or  great  extent,**  is 
meant  the  slight  or  lai'ge  amount  of  fruition  of  these  same 
thoughts,  and,  by  the  phrase,  **  And  all  karma  conducive  to 
existence,"  are  meant  covetousness  and  so  on  conjoined  with 
thought. 

Originating-existence,  however,  is  in  brief  the  groups 
which  have  come  into  existence  through  karma,  and  it  lias 
a  ninefold  division.     As  it  is  said, 

*■■  What  is  originating-existence?  Existence  in  the  realm 
of  sensual  pleasure,  existence  in  the  realm  of  form,  existence 
in  the  realm  of  formlessness,  existence  in  the  realm  of  per- 
ception, existence  in  the  realm  of  non-perception,  existence 
in  the  realm  of  neitlier  perception  nor  yet  non-perception, 
existence  once  infected,  existence  four  times  infected,  exist- 
ence ftve  times  infected,  all  tliese  are  originating-existence.'* 

In  the  above,  existence  in  the  realm  of  sensual  pleasure 
is  the  existence  called  sensual  pleasure,  and  similarly  in 
respect  of  existence  in  the  realm  of  form,  and  of  existence  in 
the  realm  of  formlessness.  Existence  in  the  realm  of  percep- 
tion is  so  called  either  because  perception  constitutes  that 
existence,  or  because  there  is  perception  in  that  existence. 
The  converse  La  the  case  with  existence  in  the  realm  of  non- 
perception.  Existence  iu  the  i-ealm  of  neither  perception  nor 
yet  non-perception  is  so  called  because,  as  there  is  no  groea 
perception  there,  but  only  a  subtile  one,  there  is  neither  per- 
ception nor  yet  non-perceptiun  in  that  existence.     Existence 
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once  infected  is  existence  infected  with  the  form-group  alone, 
or  it  is  called  existence  once  infected  because  there  is  but  one 
infection  to  that  existence,  and  similarly  in  regard  to  exist- 
ences four  times  and  five  times  infected. 

Existence  in  the  realm  of  sensual  pleasure  is  the  five 
Bttachmenb-groupst  and  existence  in  the  realm  of  form  is 
the  same.  Existence  in  the  realm  of  formlessness  is  four 
attachmentrgroups.  Existence  in  the  realm  of  perception  is 
five  attachment-groups,  and  existence  in  the  realm  of  non- 
perception  is  one  attachmeut-group.  Existence  in  the  realm 
of  neither  perception  nor  yet  non-perception  is  four  attach- 
nient-groujis,  and  existence  once  infected  etc.,  is  oncj  four,  or 
five  attachment-grouiJs. 

This,  then,  is  the  full  understanding  of  iKt  different 
elements. 

The  use :  —  It  is  true  that  tlie  meritorious  and  the  other 
kaiTuas  Lave  heen  already  spoken  of  in  the  exposition  of 
karma.  However,  tliis  karma  was  the  karma  of  a  previous 
existence  and  hence  given  as  constituting  the  dependence  for 
conception  into  this  one, —  while  in  the  present  case  they  are 
present  karma  and  given  as  constituting  the  dependence  for 
conception  into  a  future  existence.  Thus  the  repetition  is  of 
use.  Or  again,  when  it  was  said,  "  What  is  meiitoriuus 
karma?  It  is  meritorious  thoughts  in  the  realm  of  sensual 
pleasure,"  and  ho  on,  only  thoughts  were  included  in  the  term 
karma,  while  in  the  present  instance  where  it  is  said,  "And 
all  karma  conducive  to  existence,"  there  are  also  included 
the  elements  of  being  which  are  conjoined  with  thoughts. 
Or  again,  only  tliat  karma  which  is  the  dependence  of  con- 
sciousness was  in  the  first  instance  intended  by  the  term 
karma,  but  now  that  also  which  gives  rise  to  an  existence  in 
the  realm  of  non-perception.  But  why  make  a  long  stoiy 
of  it?  By  the  meritorious  karma  etc.  intended  in  the  prop- 
osition, "  On  ignorance  deijeuds  karma,"  meritorious  and 
demeritorious  factors  of  being  only  are  meant;  but  in  the 
present  case,  in  the  proposition,  "  On  attachment  depends 
existence,"  inasmuch  as  originating-existence  is  included,  all 
elements  of  being,  whether  meritorious  or  demeritorious  or 
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indetenniuate  are  intended.  Accordingly  the  repetition  is 
useful  from  every  point  of  view. 

This,  then,  is  the  full  understanding  of  the  use. 

Divisions,  summings  up  :  —  The  divisions  and  summings  up 
of  an  existence  dependent  on  attachment.  For,  whatever 
karma  depends  on  the  aLtaohmeut  of  sensual  pleasure  and 
produces  existence  in  the  realm  of  sensual  plcasui-c,  this  is 
karma-existence,  and  the  gi-oups  that  spring  from  it  are  origi- 
nating-exiatence.  Similarly  in  regard  to  existence  in  the 
realm  of  form  and  existence  in  the  realm  of  formlessness. 
This  makes  two  existences  in  the  realm  of  sensual  plciisure 
besides  the  therewith  included  existence  in  the  realm  of  per- 
ceptiou  and  existence  five  times  infected ;  two  existences  in 
the  realm  of  form  besides  the  therewith  included  existence 
in  the  realm  of  perception,  existence  in  the  realm  of  non-pei^ 
ceptioD,  existence  once  infected,  and  existence  five  times 
infected;  and  two  existences  in  the  realm  of  formlessness 
besides  the  therewith  included  existence  in  the  realm  of 
perception,  existence  in  the  realm  of  neitlier  perception  nur 
yet  non-perception,  and  existence  four  times  infected,  all  of 
which  depend  on  tlie  attachment  of  sensual  pleasure  — six 
existences  besides  the  therewith  included  existences.  And 
just  as  six  existences  and  the  therewitli  included  existences 
depend  on  the  attachment  of  sensual  pleasure,  so  also  do  six 
existences  depend  on  each  of  the  other  three  attachments. 
Thus  in  respect  of  their  divisions  there  are  twenty-four  exist- 
ences Ijesides  the  therewith  included  existences,  all  of  which 
depend  on  attachment. 

In  regard  to  their  summings  up,  however,  by  putting 
karma-existence  and  originating-existence  together  we  have 
existence  in  the  realm  of  sensual  pleasure  and  the  therewith 
included  existences,  existence  in  the  realm  of  form, and  exist- 
ence in  the  realm  of  formlessness,  making  three  existences 
which  depend  on  the  attachment  of  sensual  pleasure ;  and 
similarly  in  regard  to  the  remaining  attachments.  Thus  there 
sum  up  twelve  existences  besides  the  therewith  included 
existences,  all  of  which  depend  on  attachment.  Moreover,  to 
9peak  absolutely,  karma^existence  is  karma  which  leads  to 
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existence  in  the  realm  of  sensual  pleasure  and  is  dejwndent 
on  attachment,  and  the  groups  which  spring  from  it  are  origi- 
nating-exiatence.  And  it  is  the  same  in  regard  to  existence 
in  the  realm  of  form  and  existence  in  the  realm  of  formless- 
Bess.  This  makes  two  existences  iu  the  realm  of  sensual 
pleasure,  two  existences  in  the  realm  of  form,  and  two  exist- 
ences in  the  realm  of  formlessness  besides  the  therewith 
included  existences,  all  of  which  depend  on  attacliment.  By 
another  method  of  computation,  the  six  existences,  by  not 
dividing  into  karma-existence  and  originating-existence,  sum 
up  OS  three  existences,  namely,  existence  in  the  realm  of  sen- 
sual pleasure  etc.,  besides  the  existences  therewith  included. 
AUo  by  not  dividing  into  existence  in  the  realm  of  sensual 
pleasure  etc.,  karma-existence  and  originating-existence  be- 
come two  existences ;  and  again,  by  not  dividing  into  karma- 
existence  and  originating-existence,  there  remains  in  the 
proposition,  "  On  attachment  depends  existence,"  only  exists 
euce. 

This,  then,  is  the  full  undei-standing  of  ikt  divisions  and 
summings  vp  of  existence  dependent  on  attachment. 

And  which  the  dt'pcndence  makes  of  which:  —  The  sense  is, 
it  must  be  fully  undei-stoml  which  attachment  is  the  deiJend- 
ence  of  which?  But  which  is  the  dependence  of  which? 
Every  one  is  the  dependence  of  every  one  else.  For  the 
unconverted  are  like  madmen,  and  fail  to  reflect  on  wliat 
is  suitable  and  what  is  unsuitable.  As  the  result  of  any  and 
eveiy  attachment,  they  long  for  any  and  every  existence  and 
perform  any  and  every  karma.  Therefore  the  view  of  those 
who  say  that  existence  in  the  realm  of  form  and  existence  in 
the  realm  of  formlessness  do  not  come  about  by  the  attach- 
ment of  fanatical  conduct  is  not  to  be  accepted.  But  on  the 
contrary,  any  and  every  existence  comes  about  by  any  and 
every  attachment.     As  follows :  — 

We  may  have  one  who,  because  of  what  he  hears  reported 
or  by  inference  from  what  he  sees,  reflects  as  follows:  "Sen- 
sual pleasures  obtain  in  the  world  of  men  in  wealthy  families 
of  tlie  warrior  caste  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  and  also  in  the 
six  heavens  of  sensual  pleasures,"    Then  he  becomes  deceived 
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by  listening  to  false  doctrine  and  takes  a  wrong  way  to  attain 
them,  and  thinking,  "  By  this  kind  of  karma  I  shall  obtain 
sensual  pleasui'es,'*  he  adopts  the  attachment  of  sensual 
pleasure  and  does  evil  with  his  body,  evil  with  his  voice,  and 
evil  with  his  mind,  and  when  he  hiis  fulfilled  his  wickedness 
he  is  reborn  in  a  lower  state  of  existence.  Or  again,  he 
adopts  the  attachment  of  sensual  pleaaui-e  through  being  de- 
sirous of  senisuiil  pleasure  and  of  protecting  that  wliich  he 
has  already  obtained,  and  does  evil  with  his  body,  evil  with 
his  voice,  and  evil  with  his  mind,  and  when  he  has  fulfilled 
his  wickedness  he  is  reborn  in  a  lower  state  of  existence. 
Hei-e  the  karma  that  was  the  cause  of  his  rebirth  is  karma- 
existence.  The  groups  which  sprang  from  that  karma  were 
origin ating-ex is te nee.  Existence  in  the  realm  of  perception 
and  existence  five  times  infected  are  therewith  included. 

Another,  however,  strengthens  his  knowledge  by  listen- 
ing to  the  Good  Doctrine,  and  thinking,  "By  this  kind 
of  karma  I  shall  obtain  sensual  pleasures,"  adopts  the  attach- 
ment of  sensual  pleasure  and  does  good  with  his  body,  good 
with  his  voice,  and  good  with  liis  mind ;  and  when  he  has 
fulfilled  his  righteousness  he  is  reborn  either  among  the 
gods  or  among  men.  Hei'e  the  karma  that  was  the  cause  of 
his  reliirth  is  karma-existence.  The  groups  which  sprang 
from  that  karma  were  originafcing-existence.  Existence  in 
the  realm  of  form  and  existence  five  times  infected  are  there- 
with included.  Accordingly  the  attachment  of  sensual  pleas- 
ure is  the  dejjendence  of  existence  in  the  realm  of  sensual 
pleasure  together  with  its  divisions  and  whatever  existences 
are  therewith  included. 

Another,  having  heai*d  or  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  superior  sensual  pleasures  in  the  realm  of  form  and 
in  the  realm  of  formlessness,  adopts  the  attachment  of  sen- 
sual pleasure  and  achieves  the  trances  of  the  realm  of  form 
and  of  the  realm  of  formlessness,  and  by  the  miglit  of  these 
trances  is  reborn  in  a  Brahma-heaven.  Here  the  karma  that 
was  tliB  cause  of  his  rebirth  was  karma-existence.  The 
groups  which  sprang  from  that  karma  were  originating-exist- 
ence.     Existence  in  the  realm  of  perception,  existence  in  the 
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realm  of  non-perception,  existence  in  the  realm  of  neither  per- 
ception nor  yet  non-perception,  existence  once  infected,  and 
existence  five  times  infected,  are  therewith  included.  Ac- 
cordingly the  attachment  of  sensual  pleasure  is  the  depend- 
ence of  existence  in  the  realm  of  form  and  existence  in  the 
realm  of  formlessness,  together  with  their  divisions  and  the 
existences  therewith  inclutled. 

Another  adopta  the  heresy  of  the  annihilation  of  exist- 
ences and  thinking  either  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
have  his  Ego  undergo  annihilation  while  in  the  realm  of 
sensual  pleasure  or  else  while  in  the  realm  of  form  or  else 
while  in  the  realm  of  formlessness,  performs  karma  leailing 
to  those  existences.  This  karma  of  his  is  kanna-existenee 
and  the  gi-oups  that  spring  from  it  are  originating-cxistence. 
Existence  in  the  realm  of  perception  etc.  are  therewith 
included.  Accordingly  the  attacliment  of  hei^esy  ia  the 
de[)endence  of  all  three  modes  of  existence,  viz.,  of  existence 
in  the  realm  of  seusiual  jileasnre,  existence  in  the  i*ealm  of 
foim,  and  existence  in  the  realm  of  formlessness,  together 
with  their  divisions  and  the  existences  therewith  included. 

Another,  thinking  either  that  his  Ego  is  happy  when  in 
the  realm  of  sensual  pleasure,  or  else  when  in  the  realm  of 
form,  or  else  when  in  the  realm  of  formlessness,  by  the 
attachment  of  the  assertion  of  an  Ego  performs  karma  lead 
ing  to  those  existences.  This  karma  of  his  is  karma-existence 
and  the  grou^w  that  8i>nng  from  it  are  originating-existence. 
Existence  in  the  i-ealm  of  perception  etc.  are  therewith 
included.  Accordingly  the  attacliment  of  the  assertion  of 
an  Ego  is  the  dependence  for  the  three  modes  of  existence 
together  with  their  divisions  and  the  existences  therewith 
included. 

Another,  thinking  that  fanatical  conduct  attains  to  a 
happy  fiiUilment  either  in  the  realm  of  sensual  pleasure,  or 
else  in  the  realm  of  form,  or  else  in  the  realm  of  formless- 
ness, adopts  the  attachment  of  fanatical  conduct  and  per- 
forms the  karma  leading  to  those  existences.  Tliis  karma 
of  his  is  karma^xistence  and  the  groups  that  spring  from  it 
are  originating-existence.     Existence  in  the  realm  of  percep' 
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tion  etc.  are  therewith  included.  Accordingly  the  attach- 
ment of  fanatical  conduct  is  the  dependence  for  the  three 
modes  of  existence  together  with  their  divisions  and  the 
existences  therewith  included. 

This,  then,  is  the  full  understanding  of  and,  which  the 
dependence  niakes  of  which. 

Now  if  it  be  aaked,  "  But  how  is  which  the  dependence 
of  which  existence  ?  '*  we  answer  that  attachment  is  to  be 
underatood  as  the  proximate  dependence  of  existence  in  tlie 
realm  of  form  and  in  the  realm  of  formlessness,  and  the 
connate  etc.  dependence  of  existence  in  the  realm  of  sensual 
pleasure. 

For  when  a  being  is  in  the  realm  of  sensual  pleasure, 
then  the  four  attachments  are  the  dependence  of  meritori- 
ous karma  and  of  onginatiug-existence  in  the  realm  of  form 
and  in  the  i-ealm  of  formlessness  by  the  proximate  depend- 
ence alone.  When  conjoined  with  demeritorious  karma  they 
are  the  dependence  by  the  connate  dependence  etc.,  that  is, 
by  the  connate,  the  mutual,  the  basal,  the  conjoined,  the 
actual,  the  abidinj^,  and  ttie  causal  dependence;  but  when 
not  so  conjoined,  by  the  proximate  dcixjndence  alone. 

This  is  the  full  discussion  of  the  proposition  "  On  attach- 
ment depends  existence." 


§  36.     BIRTH  ETC. 
Tranalated  from  the  Visuddhi-Magga  (chap.  irll.). 

The  definitions  of  birth  etc.  in  the  last  two  propositions 
of  Dependent  Origination  are  to  be  underatood  as  above 
expounded  in  the  Exposition  of  the  Four  Truths ;  but  by 
existence  is  here  meant  only  karma-existence.  For  that  and 
not  originating-existence  is  the  dependence  of  birtii.  More- 
over it  is  its  dependence  in  only  one  of  two  ways,  namely,  as 
kanna-dependenco  or  as  proximate  dependence. 

If  it  be  asked  in  this  connection,  *^  But  how  do  we  know 
that  existence  is  the  dependence  of  birtli?"  we  answer,  "Be- 
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cauae  differences  in  respect  of  meanness,  greataetw,  etc.  are 
apparent,  even  when  the  external  impendence  remains  the 
same.  For  even  when  the  external  dependence,  such  as  the 
eeed^  blood,  food,  etc.,  of  father  and  mother  are  the  same, 
differences  of  meanness,  greatness,  etc.  in  the  progeny  are 
oheervable,  and  that  even  in  the  case  of  twins.  And  these 
differences  are  due  to  a  cause,  for  some  do  not  have  these 
diffureiices ;  but  these  differences  can  have  no  other  cause 
tlian  karma,  from  the  non-existence  of  any  other  instrumen- 
tality for  the  pui'pone  in  the  sequence  of  beings  who  show 
these  differences.  Thus  they  have  only  karma-existcnce  as 
their  cause.  Karma  is  indeed  the  cause  for  the  difference  in 
beings  as  regards  meanness,  greatness,  etc.  Therefore  has 
The  Blessed  One  said :  —  **  Karma  allots  beings  to  meanness 
or  greatness/*  Thei-efore  is  it  to  be  understood  that  existence 
is  the  dependence  of  birth. 

But  inasmuch  a.s  wh<.*ii  there  is  no  birth  there  is  no  old  age 
or  death,  nor  those  otlicr  elements  of  being,  sorrow  and  the 
rest ;  and  on  the  other  hand  when  there  is  birth,  then,  to  the 
fool  who  is  afflicted  with  the  misery  called  old  age  and  death, 
occur  the  sorrow  and  the  rest  lliat  are  associated  with  old 
age  and  death;  and  also  to  the  fool  who  is  afflicted  with  this 
or  that  other  misery  do  they  occur,  but  not  so  associated; 
therefore  is  it  to  be  understood  of  birth  that  it  is  the  depend- 
dence  Ixith  of  old  age  and  death  and  of  sorrow  etc.  But  it 
is  their  deftendence  by  the  proximate  dependence  alone. 

This  is  tho  full  discussion  of  tlie  propositions,  "  On  exist- 
ence depends  birth,"  etc. 


§  87.     DISCUSSION  OF  DEPENDENT  ORIGINATION. 

Translated  from  the  MahtXidftaa-Sutta  of  the  DlgbarNiktya 
((iriinblot's  editiou,  p.  245^). 

Thus  have  I  heard. 

On  a  certain  occasion  The  Blessed  One  was  dwelling 
among  the  Kurus  where  was  the  Kuru-town  named  Kamma- 
sadhamma. 
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Then  drew  near  the  venerable  Ananda  to  where  The 
Blessed  One  was;  and  liaving  drawn  near  and  greeted  The 
Blessed  One,  he  sat  down  respectfully  at  one  side.  And 
seated  respectfully  at  one  side,  the  venerable  Ananda  spoke 
to  The  Blessed  One  as  follows : 

"  O  wonderful  is  it,  Reverend  Sir  I  O  marvellous  is  it, 
Reverend  Sir  I  How  profound,  Reverend  Sir,  is  Dependent 
Origination,  and  of  how  profound  an  appearance  I  To  me, 
nevertheless,  it  is  as  clear  as  clear  can  be," 

"O  Ananda,  say  not  so!  O  Ananda,  say  not  so  I  Pro- 
found, Aniiudiu  is  Dependent  Origination,  and  profound  of 
appearance.  It  is  through  not  undei-standing  this  doctrine, 
Snanda,  through  not  penetmting  it,  that  thus  mankind  is 
like  to  an  entangled  warp,  or  to  an  ensnarled  web,  or  to 
munja-grass  and  pablxija-grass,  and  fails  to  extricate  itself 
from  punisluuent,  suffering,  perdition,  rebirth. 

"Ananda,  if  it  be  asked,  'Do  old  age  and  death  depend 
on  anything?'  the  reply  should  be,  *  They  do.'  And  if  it  Iw 
asked,  *  On  what  do  old  age  and  death  depend  ? '  the  reply 
should  be,  '  Old  age  and  death  depend  on  birth/ 

'*  Ananda,  if  it  be  asked,  *  Does  birth  depend  on  any- 
thing?' the  reply  should  be,  *  It  does.'  And  if  it  be  asked, 
'Ou  what  does  birth  depend?'  the  reply  should  be,  *  Birth 
depends  on  existence.' 

"Ananda,  if  it  l>e  asked,  'Does  existence  depend  on  any- 
thing?' the  reply  should  lie,  *  It  does.'  And  if  it  be  asked, 
*On  what  docs  existence  depend?*  the  reply  should  be, 
'Existence  depends  on  attachment.' 

"Ananda,  if  it  be  asked,  'Does  attachment  depend  on 
anything?'  the  reply  should  be,  *  It  does.'  And  if  it  be 
asked,  '  On  what  does  attachment  depend?'  the  reply  should 
be,  'Attachment  depends  on  desire.* 

"Ananda,  if  it  l)e  asked,  *Does  desire  depend  on  any- 
thing?' the  reply  should  be,  ^  It  does.'  And  if  it  l)e  asked, 
*  On  what  does  de.«iire  depend  ?  *  the  reply  should  be,  *  Desire 
depends  on  sensation.' 

"  Ananda,  if  it  be  a.<ked,  '  Docs  sensation  depend  on  any- 
thing? '  the  reply  should  Ije,  *  It  does/     And  if  it  be  asked. 
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*  On  what  does  sensation  depend?  *  the  reply  should  be,  *  Sen- 
sation depends  on  contact.' 

"Ananda,  if  it  be  asked,  'Does  contact  depend  on  any- 
thing?* the  reply  should  be,  '"It  does.'     And  if  it  be  asked, 

*  On  what  does  contact  depend  ? '  the  reply  should  be,  *  Con- 
tact depends  on  name  and  farm/ 

"Ananda,  if  it  be  asked,  *  Do  name  and  form  depend  on 
anjrthing  ? '  the  reply  should  be,  *  They  do.'  And  if  it  l)e 
asked,  *  On  what  do  name  and  form  depend  ?  *  the  reply 
should  be,  *■  Name  and  for^n  depend  on  consciousness/ 

"  Anandu,  if  it  be  ivsked,  *  Does  consciousness  depend  on 
anything?'  the  reply  should  be,  'It  does.'  And  if  it  be 
asked,  *  On  what  does  consciousness  depend?'  the  reply 
should  be,  *  Consciousness  dc[)entis  on  name  and  form.* 

"Thus,  Ananda,  on  name  and  form  depends  conscious- 


'*  On  consciousness  depend  name  and  form ; 

"On  name  and  form  depends  contact; 

**  On  contact  depends  sensation ; 

"  On  sensation  dejvends  desire ; 

"On  desire  depends  attaehment; 

"  On  attaulmient  dei)ends  existence ; 

"  On  existence  depends  birth  ; 

"On  birth  depend  old  age  and  death,  sorrow,  lamen- 
tation, misery,  grieft  and  despair.  Thus  does  this  entire 
aggregation  of  miser}'  arise. 

"  1  have  said  that  on  liirth  depend  old  age  and  death. 
Tliis  truth,  Ananda,  that  on  birtli  depend  old  age  and  death, 
is  t^  be  understood  in  tliis  way.  Suppose,  Ananda,  there 
were  utterly  and  completely  no  birth  at  all  for  any  one  into 
any  world,  as,  namely,  for  gods  into  the  world  of  gods ;  for 
genii  into  the  world  of  genii ;  for  ogres  into  the  world  of 
ogres ;  for  demons  into  the  world  of  demons ;  for  men  into 
the  world  of  men  ;  for  quadrui>e<ls  into  the  world  of  quadru- 
peds; for  winged  creatures  into  the  world  of  winged  crea- 
tures; for  creepinjT  things  into  the  world  of  creeping  things; 
—  suppose,  Ananda,  tliere  were  no  Urth  for  any  of  these 
beings  into  their  several  worlds :  if  there  were  nowhere  any 
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birth^  pray,  on  the  cessation  of  birth  would  there  be  any  old 
^e  and  death  ?  " 

"  Nay,  verily,  Reverend  Sir." 

"  Accordingly,  Ananrla,  here  we  have  in  birth  the  cause, 
the  occasion,  the  oi'igiu,  and  the  dependence  of  old  age  and 
death. 

'^  I  have  said  that  on  existence  depends  birth.  This  truth, 
Anando,  that  on  existence  de^ieudi}  birth,  is  to  be  understood 
in  this  way.  Suppose,  Ananda,  there  were  utterly  and  com- 
pletely no  existence  at  all  for  any  one  in  any  mode,  as, 
namely,  existence  in  the  realm  of  sensual  pleasure,  existence 
in  the  realm  of  form,  existence  in  the  realm  of  formlessness ; 
—  if  tliere  were  nowhere  any  existence,  pray,  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  existence  would  there  be  any  birth  ?  " 

"  Nay,  verily,  Reverend  Sir." 

"  Accordingly,  Ananda,  here  we  have  in  existence  the 
cause,  the  occasion,  the  origin,  and  the  dependence  of  birth. 

"  I  have  said  that  on  attachment  depends  existence.  This 
truth  Ananda,  that  on  attachment  depends  existence,  is  to 
be  understood  in  this  way.  Suppose,  Ananda,  there  were 
utterly  and  completely  no  attachment  at  ivll  of  any  one  to 
anything,  as,  namely,  the  attachment  of  sensual  pleasure,  the 
attachment  of  heresy,  the  attachment  of  fanatical  conduct, 
the  attachment  of  the  assertion  of  an  Ego;  — if  there  were 
nowhere  any  attachment,  pray,  on  the  cessation  of  attachment 
would  there  be  any  existence?" 

"Nay,  verily.  Reverend  Sir," 

"Accordingly,  Ananda,  here  we  have  in  attachment  tlie 
cause,  the  occasion,  the  origin,  and  the  dependence  of  ex- 
istence. 

"  I  have  said  that  on  desire  depends  attachment.  This 
truth,  Ananda,  that  on  desire  depends  attachment,  is  to  be 
understood  in  this  way.  Suppose,  Ananda,  there  were  utterly 
and  completely  no  desire  at  all  on  the  part  of  any  one  for 
anything,  as,  namely,  desire  for  forms,  desire  for  sounds,  desire 
for  odors,  desire  for  tastes,  desire  for  things  tangible,  desire 
for  ideas;  —  if  there  were  nowhere  any  desire,  pray,  on  the 
cessation  of  desire  would  there  be  any  attachment?" 
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"Nay,  verily,  Reverend  Sir.'* 

"  Accordingly,  Ananda,  here  we  have  in  desire  the  cause, 
the  occasion,  the  origin,  and  the  dependence  of  attachment. 

*'  I  have  said  that  on  sensation  de]>emls  desiic.  This  truth, 
Ananda,  that  on  sensation  depends  desire,  is  to  l>e  understood 
in  this  way.  Suppose,  Auanda,  there  were  utterly  and  com- 
pletely no  sensation  at  all  on  the  part  of  any  one  for  any- 
thing, as,  namely,  sensation  sprung  from  contact  of  the  63*6, 
sensation  sprung  from  contact  of  the  ear,  sensation  sprung 
from  contact  of  the  nase,  sensation  sprung  from  contact  of  the 
tongue,  sensation  sprung  from  contact  of  the  body,  sensation 
sprung  from  contact  of  the  mind ;  —  if  there  were  nowhere 
any  sensation,  pray,  on  the  cessation  of  sensation  would  there 
be  any  desire?*' 

"  Nay,  verily,  Reverend  Sir." 

"  Accordingly,  Ananda,  here  we   have   in  sensation  the 

cause,   the  occasion,    the    origin,   and    the    dependence    of 

desire 

[Grimblot  25:i<]      .        .        .        ;        , 

"I  have  said  timt  on  contact  depends  sensation.  Tliis 
truth,  Ananda,  that  on  contact  depends  sensation,  is  to  Ihj 
understood  in  this  way.  Suppose,  Ananda,  there  were 
utterly  and  completely  no  contact  at  all  of  any  organ  with 
any  object,  as,  namely,  contact  of  the  eye,  contact  of  the  ear, 
contact  of  the  nose,  contact  of  the  tongue,  contact  of  the 
body,  contact  of  the  mind; — if  there  were  nowhere  any 
contact,  pray,  on  the  cessation  of  contact  would  there  be  any 
sensation  ?  " 

"  Nay,  verily.  Reverend  Sir." 

"Accordingly,  Ananda,  here  we  have  in  contact  the 
cause,  the  occasion,  the  origin,  and  the  deiiendence  of 
sensation. 

**  I  have  fiaid  that  on  name  and  form  depends  contact. 
This  truth,  Ananda,  that  on  name  and  form  dei>ends  contiict, 
ia  to  be  underatond  in  this  way.  Suppose,  Ananda,  there 
were  not  these  different  traits,  pernliarities,  signs,  Rnd  indica- 
tions by  which  are  made  manifej*t  the  multitude  of  elements  of 
being  constituting  name ;  —  if  there  were  not  these  dififerent 
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traits,  peculiarities,  signs,  and  indicatiuns,  pray,  would  there 
be  any  Uesignative  contact  appearing  in  form?" 

"  Nay,  verily,  Reverend  Sir." 

"  Suppose,  Ananda,  there  were  not  these  different  traits, 
peculiarities,  sign.s,  and  indications  l>y  which  are  made  mani- 
fest the  multitude  of  elements  of  being  constituting  form ;  — 
if  there  were  not  these  different  traits,  peculiarities,  signs, 
and  indications,  pray,  would  there  be  any  inertia-contact 
appearing  in  name  ?  " 

**  Nay,  vei-ily,  Reverend  Sir." 

**  Suppose,  Ananda,  there  were  not  these  different  traits, 
peculiarities,  signs,  and  indications  by  which  are  made  mani- 
fest the  multitude  of  elements  of  being  constituting  name  and 
the  multitude  of  elementii  of  being  constituting  form ;  —  if 
there  were  not  these  different  traits,  i>eculiarities,  signs,  and 
indications,  pray,  would  there  be  any  contact?" 

*'Nay,  verily.  Reverend  Sir." 

''Accordingly,  Ananda,  here  we  have  in  name  and  form 
the  caiise,  the  occasion,  the  origin,  and  the  dependence  of 
contact. 

'*  I  have  said  that  on  consciousness  depend  name  and 
form.  This  truth,  Ananda,  that  on  consciousness  depend 
name  and  form,  is  to  l^e  understood  in  this  way.  Suppose, 
Ananda,  consciousness  were  not  to  descend  into  the  materaal 
womb,  pi*ayi  would  name  and  form  consolidate  in  the  maternal 
womb?  " 

**  Nay,  verily.  Reverend  Sir." 

"Suppose,  Ananda,  consciousness,  after  descending  into 
the  maternal  womb,  were  then  to  go  away  again,  pray,  would 
name  and  form  lie  bom  to  life  in  the  world?" 

"Nay,  verily.  Reverend  Sir." 

"Suppose,  Ananda,  consciousness  were  to  be  severed  from 
a  child,  either  Ijoy  or  girl,  pray,  wonld  name  and  fonn  attain 
to  growth,  increase,  and  development  ?  " 

"  Nay,  verily.  Reverend  Sir." 

"Accordingly  Ananda,  here  we  have  in  consciousness  the 
cause,  the  occasion,  the  origin,  and  the  dependence  of  name 
and  form. 
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"  I  have  said  that  on  name  and  form  depends  conscious- 
ness. This  truth,  Ananda,  that  ou  name  and  form  depends 
consciousnesst  is  to  be  understood  in  this  way.  Supjxjser 
Ananda,  that  name  and  form  were  not  to  become  established, 
pray,  would  there,  in  the  future,  l>e  birth,  old  age  and  death, 
and  the  coming  into  existence  of  misei-y's  host?  " 

"Nay,  verily.  Reverend  Sir." 

"  Accordingly,  Ananda,  here  we  have  in  name  and  form 
the  cause,  the  occasion,  the  origin,  and  the  dependence  of 
consciousness. 

**  Verily,  Ananda,  this  name  and  form  coupled  with  con- 
sciousness is  all  there  is  to  be  born,  or  to  grow  old,  or  to  die, 
or  to  leave  one  existence,  or  to  spring  up  in  another.  It  is  all 
that  is  meant  by  any  affirmation,  predication,  or  declaration  we 
may  make  concerning  anylx)dy.  It  constitutes  knowledge's 
field  of  action.  And  it  is  all  that  is  reborn  to  appear  in  its 
present  shape.*' 


V 


CHAPTER  III. 


KARMA  A^^)   REBIRTH. 


Intkoduotoby  Discourse. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  hardest  of  the  Buddhist  doctrines  is 
tliat  of  Karma.  It  is  a  doctrine,  not  only  bard  in  itself,  but 
it  seems  to  contradict  their  other  tenets.  The  Buddhists,  as 
we  have  seen,  resolve  the  human  being  into  a  number  of  ele- 
ments called  dhammas  whioh  jwssess  no  permanent  existence, 
and  they  say  that  on  account  of  tliis  transitorinesa  no  one  of 
these  can  bo  considered  as  the  individual,  the  Ego,  tlie  "self." 
There  is  tlierefore  here  nothing  to  be  reborn  —  nothing  to 
transmigrate.  How  then  is  it,  that  when  he  has  thus  denied 
all  subetantive  existence  to  everything  which  to  the  Occi- 
dental thinker  aiii>oar8  to  possess  the  greatest  reality,  the 
Oriental  should  attribute  to  karma  this  faculty  of  being  reborn 
indefinitely? 

The  word  karma  means  '  deeds,'  or,  as  it  is  often  used  in 

the  singular,  it  might  perhaps  be  translated  by  'performance ' 

or  *  action.*     How  can  substantive  reality  be  attributed  to  a 

mere  conception  of  the  mind  like  that  of  deed  or  perfi>rmance, 

when  it  is  denied  of  all  those  components  of  the  human  being 

of  which  we  are  cognizant  by  means  of  our  senses  and  our 

self-consciousness  ?    How  can  any  deed  be  said  to  be  immortal, 

except  in  a  purely  figurative  sense,  meaning  that  the  memory 

or  else  the  objective  effect  of  it  persists?    Now  if  we  look  at 

this  doctrine  of  Karma  a  little  more  closely,  we  may  see  that 

it  is  not  80  very  unlike  Christian  ideas.     If  we  were  to  trana- 
u 
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late  the  word  karma  somewhat  freely,  we  might  call  it 
^characUjr.*  And  what,  indeed,  do  we  ordinarily  mean  when 
we  speak  of  personal  immortality,  unless  it  be  that  the  cliarac- 
tere  of  our  friends  are  reborn  in  heaven?  It  is  evidently  not 
the  body  that  is  reborn,  for  that  is  left  behind  with  us.  And 
what  do  we  know  of  the  spirit  except  simply  its  manifesta- 
tions, and  what  we  may  argue  from  our  own  self-conscious- 
neas?  Our  knowletlge  of  our  friend  is  compose<l  of  what  our 
senses  tell  us  of  his  body  and  what  we  observe  of  his  deeds. 
It  is  his  character,  his  particular  set  of  deeds,  or  Icamia,  that 
we  think  of  as  surviving  deatli;  and  this  is  exactly  what  the 
BudtUiists  do,  —  the  only  difference  being  that  we  claim  the 
existence  of  an  Ego.  This  we  claim  to  know  by  self-inspec- 
tion ;  and  therefore,  when  we  speak  metaphysically,  we  say 
that  it  is  our  friend's  Ego,  or  soul,  that  is  reborn,  and  that  our 
fiiend's  character,  wliich  is  really  all  we  directly  know  of  our 
friend,  is  simply  tJie  manifestation  of  that  Ego.  But  as  the 
Buddhists  deny  the  existence  of  any  sold,  it  is  only  observed 
character,  or  karma,  that  is  left  to  be  reljorn.  The  reader  will 
see,  I  tliink,  that  the  t^vo  doctnnes  are  really  very  similar,  if 
we  but  leave  tlie  postulation  of  an  Ego  out  of  the  question. 

But  the  question  still  remaijis:  How  can  character  that  is 
no  entity  in  iUelf  be  relwm  ?  Now  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  word  'karma '  covers  two  distiuct  ideas ;  namely,  the  deed 
itself,  and  the  effects  of  that  deed  in  motlifying  the  subsequent 
character  and  fortunes  of  the  doer.  The  Buddhists  say  that 
this  subjective  effect  continues  after  death  into  tlie  next  life. 
The  following  illustration  may  tend  to  make  the  general  idea 
of  the  perpetuation  of  character  without  identity  of  substance 
seem  more  reasonable.  Why  cannot  a  swallow^s  egg  hatch 
out  a  lark  ?  or  a  lark's  a  swallow  ?  Is  there  any  difference 
perceptible  between  the  two  eggs  in  respect  of  composition 
or  structure,  adequate  to  account  for  the  dififereuce  in  the 
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result?  If  not,  how  is  it  that  the  ^^^^  of  the  lark  will 
never  hatch  out  into  any  other  kind  of  a  biid  than  a  lark, 
and  that  a  swallow's  ^^^  must  alwaj's  yield  a  swallow? 
Now  although  it  is  true  that  if  we  take  the  eggs  before 
the  first  sign  of  an  embryo  has  appeared  we  may  not  be 
able  to  detect  any  physical  or  chemical  difference  tliat  would 
seem  to  account  for  the  difFci-ence  in  the  rcault,  yet  we  know 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  that  difference.  A  swallow's  egg 
cannot  hatch  out  a  lark  because  of  the  diiference  in  heredity. 
The  coiuitless  influences  that  affected  the  ancestors  of  that 
egg,  and  the  numberless  actions  perfonned  under  those  influ- 
ences are  in  some  mysterious  way  stored  up  in  that  egg,  and 
most  bear  tlieir  own  fruit  and  none  other.  Therefore  a  swal- 
low's egg  cannot  hatch  out  a  lark,  because  a  lark  is  the  result 
of  an  entirely  different  set  of  conditions;  as  we  might  say, 
its  karma  is  different.  But  of  course  the  Buddhists  do  not 
mean  heredity  when  they  use  the  word  karma.  *  Karma '  ex- 
presses, not  that  which  a  man  inherits  from  his  ancestor,  but 
that  which  he  inherits  from  himself  in  some  previous  state  of 
existence.  But  with  this  difference  the  Buddliist  doctrine 
and  the  scientific  doctrine  of  lieredity  seera  very  similar. 

Not  all  deeds,  however,  are  fruitful  and  perpetuate  exist>- 
ence.  Karma  is  like  heredity  in  that  it  is  an  informing  prin- 
ciple which  must  liave  an  embodiment.  Just  as  the  informing 
principle  of  an  egg  would  never  find  expression  without  the 
accompaniment  of  yolk,  albumen,  and  other  material  eonstitu- 
entfl,  so  karma  embeds  it^ielf  in  objects  of  desire  in  order  to 
form  tliat  factitious  entity  which  goes  by  the  name  of  man. 
If  karma  be  performed  in  a  state  of  pure  passionlessness,  that 
is,  without  attachment  to  anything,  then  it  is  baiTcn.  The 
fruitful  karma  will  be  quickly  undermined  and  not  suffered 
to  l)ear  the  full  fruit  it  otherwise  would  liave  done.  Like  a 
tree  whose  nourishment  has  been  poisoned,  the  being  who 
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performs  such  karma  will  cease  to  be.  See  §  40,  §  76  in 
Chapter  IV,  and  §  41,  which  last  is  given  by  way  of  illusti-a- 
tion  of  §  40  h.  ThuB  a  being  without  karma  is  as  arbitrary  a 
conception  as  a  chicken  without  heredity,  that  is,  one  formed 
by  creative  fiat  independent  of  antecedent  conditions. 

In  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  repeated  existence  I  give 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter  a  number  of  "Birth-Stories,"  as 
they  are  called ;  namely,  stories  concerning  the  anterior 
**  births  "  or  existences  of  The  Buddlia.  There  is  a  separate 
work  in  the  Buddhist  Scriptures  called  the  "Jataka,"  or 
"  Book  of  Birtli-Storie8,"  containing  several  hundred  such 
tales.  They  fonn  a  mine  of  folk-lore,  and,  tliougli  cretlited 
to  The  Buddlio,  can  hardly  have  been  original  witli  him. 
The  ancient  Buddhists,  like  other  Orientals,  appear  to  have 
been  fond  of  gathering  together  in  little  companies  and  list- 
eniug  while  some  one  of  their  number  related  a  tale  or  fable ; 
and  ancient  Buddhist  sculptures  have  come  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day  representing  scenes  taken  out  of  these  same  stories 
that  fill  the  Jataka.  Some  of  these  tales  are  much  traveled 
ones,  and  are  to  be  found  in  .^op's  Fables,  and  in  La  Fon- 
taine, and  other  European  works.  As  a  sample  I  give  '*The 
Ass  in  the  Lion's  Skin."  Another  instance  of  folk-lore  com- 
mon to  both  the  Orient  and  the  Occident,  but  not  given  as  a 
Birth-Story,  occurs  in  this  chapter.  The  Pali  version  is  en- 
titled "  Death's  Messengers,"  wliile  "  The  Three  Warnings  " 
gives  the  same  general  idea  in  English  dress.  There  are 
other  English  versions  extant,  and  German,  French,  and 
Latin  ones,  so  that  this  is  an  interesting  instance  of  how  a 
fable  will  travel  about  from  country  to  country  and  from 
clime  to  clime,  varying  in  dress  to  suit  the  habits,  customs, 
and  ways  of  thinking  of  the  different  peoples  who  adopt  it 
into  their  literatures  and  then  often  forget  its  alien  origin. 
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Translated  £rom  the  iSamyutta-Xikiya  (iii.  1.4'). 

Thus  have  I  beard. 

On  a  certain  occasion  The  Blessed  One  ^ras  dwelling  at 
Savatthi,  in  Jetavana  monastery  in  Anathapindika's  Park. 

Then  drew  near  king  Pasenadi  the  Kosalan  to  where  The 
Blessed  One  was;  and  having  diawn  near  and  greeted  The 
Blessed  One,  he  sat  down  respectfully  at  one  side.  And 
seated  respectfully  at  one  side,  king  Pasenadi  the  Kosiilan 
spoke  to  The   Blessed  One  as   follows:  — 

'*  Reverend  Sir,  it  happened  to  me,  as  I  was  just  now  in 
seclusion  and  plunged  in  meditation,  that  a  consideration 
presented  itself  to  my  mind,  as  follows:  *  Who  are  those  who 
love  themselvas?  and  who  do  not  love  themselves?'  And, 
Reverend  Sir,  it  occurred  to  me  as  follows :  *  AH  they  who  do 
evil  with  their  body,  who  do  evil  with  their  voice,  who  do 
evil  with  their  imnd,  they  do  not  love  themselves.*  And 
although  they  should  say  thus  :  *  We  love  ourselves,'  nevei*- 
theless,  they  do  not  love  themselves.  And  why  do  1  say  so? 
Because,  whatever  a  man  would  do  to  one  whom  ho  did  not 
love,  that  they  do  to  themselves.  Therefore,  they  do  not 
16ve  themselves. 

*'  But  all  they  who  do  good  with  their  body,  who  do  good 
with  their  voice,  who  do  good  with  their  mind,  they  love 
themselves.  And  although  they  should  say  thus :  '  We  do 
not  love  ourselves,'  nevertheless,  they  do  love  themselves, 
And  why  do  I  say  so?  Because,  whatever  a  man  would  do 
to  one  whom  he  loved,  that  they  do  to  themselves.  Therefore, 
they  lovo  themselves." 

"Thus  it  is,  great  king  I  Thus  it  is  I  Certainly,  great 
king,  all  they  who  do  evil  with  their  body,  who  do  evil  with 
their  voice,  who  do  evil  with  their  mind,  they  do  not  love 
themselves.  And  although  they  should  say  thus;  *  We  love 
ouraelves,*  nevertheless,  they  do  not  love  themselves.  And 
why  do  I  say  so?     Because,  whatever  a  man  would  do  to  one 
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whom  he  tlid  not  love»  that  they  do  to  themselves.   Therefore, 
they  do  not  love  themselves. 

"  But  all  they,  great  king,  who  do  good  with  their  body, 
who  do  good  with  their  voice,  who  do  good  with  their  mind, 
they  love  themselves.  And  although  they  should  say  thus : 
*  We  do  not  love  ourselves,'  nevertheless,  they  do  love  them- 
selves. And  why  do  I  say  so  ?  Because,  whatever  a  man 
would  do  tn  one  he  loved,  that  they  do  to  themselves.  There- 
fore, they  love  themselves. 

"  Let  any  one  who  holds  self  dear, 
That  self  keep  free  from  wickedness  j 
For  happiness  can  ne'er  be  found 
By  any  one  of  evil  deeds. 

**  Assailed  hy  death,  in  life's  last  throes, 
At  quitting  of  this  human  state, 
W'liat  in  it  one  can  rail  his  own? 
What  with  him  take  us  he  goes  hence? 
What  is  it  follows  after  him. 
And  like  a  shadow  ne'er  departs? 

**  His  good  deeds  and  his  wickedness, 
Whate'er  a  mortal  does  while  here; 
T  is  this  that  be  can  call  his  own, 
This  with  him  take  as  he  goes  hence. 
This  is  what  follows  after  him, 
And  like  a  shadow  ne'er  departs. 

"  Let  all,  then,  nohle  deeds  j>erform, 
A  treasure-slore  for  future  weal; 
For  merit  gained  this  life  within, 
Will  yield  a  blessing  in  the  next." 


§  39.     THE  CAUSE  OF   INEQUALITY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Translated  from  the  Milindapaflha  (65"). 

Said  the  king,  "  Bliante  Naga«ena,  what  is  the  reason  that 
men  are  not  all  alike,  but  some  long-lived  and  some  short 
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lived,  some  healthy  and  some  sickly,  some  handsome  and  some 
ugly,  some  powerful  and  some  weak,  some  rich  and  some 
poor,  some  of  high  degi-ee  and  some  of  low  degree,  some  wise 
and  some  foolLsh?" 

Said  tlie  elder,  "  Your  majesty,  why  are  not  trees  all 
alike,  but  some  sour,  some  salt,  some  bitter,  some  pungent, 
some  astringent,  some  sweet?" 

"  I  suppose,  bhante,  because  of  a  difference  in  the  seed." 

"  In  exactly  the  same  way,  your  majesty,  it  is  through  a 
difference  in  their  karma  that  men  are  not  all  alike,  but  some 
long-lived  and  some  short-lived,  some  healthy  and  some 
sickly,  some  handsome  and  some  ugly,  some  powerful  and 
some  weak,  some  rich  and  some  poor,  some  of  high  degree 
and  some  of  low  degree,  some  wise  and  some  foolish.  More- 
over, your  majesty.  The  Blessed  One  has  said  as  follows ; 
*  All  beings,  O  youth,  have  karma  as  their  portion  ;  they  are 
heirs  of  their  karma ;  they  are  sprung  from  tlieir  karma ;  their 
karma  is  their  kinsman  ;  their  karma  is  their  I'efuge ;  karma 
allots  beings  to  meanness  or  greatness.*  " 

**  You  are  an  able  man,  bhante  Nagasena." 


S  40.  FRUITFUL  AND  BARREN  KARMA. 

{40  a. — Tranftlated  from  the  Afiguttara-Nikiya  (iii.  3.3>). 

[I,   Fruitful  Kabma.] 

There  are  three  conditions,  O  priests,  under  which  deeds 
are  produced.  And  what  are  the  three  ?  Covetousness  is  a 
condition  under  which  deeds  are  produced;  hatred  is  a  condi- 
tion under  which  deeds  are  produced ;  infatuation  is  a  con- 
dition under  which  deeds  are  produced. 

When  a  man's  deeds,  O  priests,  are  performed  through 
covetousness,  arise  from  covetousness,  are  occasioned  by  cov- 
etousness, originate  in  covetousness,  wherever  liis  [)ersonality 
may  be,  there  tliose  deeds  ri[jen,  and  wherever  they  ripen* 
there  he  experiences  the  fruition  of  those  deeds,  be  it  in  the 
present  life,  or  in  some  subsequent  one. 
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Wlieu  a  iuan*8  deeds,  O  priests,  are  j)erfonned  through 
hatred,  ,  .  .  are  performed  through  infatuation,  arise  from 
infatuation,  are  occasioned  by  infatuation,  originate  in  infat- 
uation, wherever  his  personality  may  be,  there  those  deeds 
rij>en,  and  wherever  they  ripen,  there  he  exi^eriencea  the 
fruition  of  those  deeds,  be  it  in  the  present  life,  or  in  some 
subsequent  one. 

It  is  like  seed,  O  priests,  that  is  uninjured,  undecayed,  un- 
harmed by  wind  or  lieat,  and  is  sound,  and  advantageously 
sown  in  a  fertile  field  on  well-prepared  soil ;  if  then  rain  falU 
in  due  season,  then,  O  priests,  will  that  seed  attain  to  gi*owth, 
increase,  and  development.  In  exactly  the  same  way,  O 
priests,  when  a  man's  deeds  are  performed  through  covetous- 
ness,  arise  from  covetousness,  are  occasioned  by  covetousness, 
originate  in  covetousness,  wherever  his  personality  may  be, 
there  those  deeds  ripen,  and  wherever  they  rii>en,  there  he 
experiences  the  fruition  of  those  deetls,  be  it  in  the  present 
life,  or  in  some  subsequent  one ;  when  a  man's  deeds  are 
performed  through  hatred,  .  .  .  are  perfoi-med  thi-ough  in- 
fatuation, aiise  from  infatuation,  are  occasioned  by  infatua- 
tion, originate  in  infatuation,  wherever  his  pei-sonality  may 
be,  there  those  deeds  ripen,  and  wherever  they  ripen,  there 
he  experiences  the  fruition  of  those  deeds,  be  it  in  the  present 
life,  or  in  some  subsequent  one. 

These,  O  priests,  are  the  tlu-ee  conditions  under  which 
deeds  are  produced. 

[II.    Barren  Karma.] 

There  are  three  conditions,  0  priests,  under  which  deeds 
are  produced.  And  what  are  the  three  ?  Freedom  from  cov- 
etousness is  a  condition  under  wliich  deeds  are  jvroduced; 
freedom  from  hatred  is  a  condition  under  which  deeds  are 
produced ;  freedom  from  infatuation  is  a  condition  irnder 
which  deeds  are  produced. 

When  a  man's  deeds,  O  priests,  are  performed  without 
covetousness,  arise  without  covetousness,  are  occasioned  with- 
out covetousness,  originate  without  covetousness,  then,  inas- 
much as  covetousness  is  gone,  those  deeds  are  abandoned. 


uprooted,  pulled  out  of  the  ground  like  a  pulinyra-tree,  and 
become  iiou-exiatent  and  not  liable  to  spring  up  again  in  the 
future. 

When  a  maD*s  deeds,  O  priests,  ai-e  £>erformed  witliout 
hatrod,  .  .  .  are  performed  without  infatuation,  arise  without 
infatuation,  are  occaeioned  without  infatuation,  originate 
without  infatuation,  tlien,  iuiisniuch  as  infatuation  is  gone, 
Uiose  deeds  are  abandoned,  uprooted,  pulled  out  of  the  ground 
like  a  palmyra-tree,  and  become  non-existent  and  not  liable 
to  spring  up  again  in  the  future. 

It  is  like  seed,  O  priests,  that  is  uninjured,  undecayed, 
unharmed  by  wind  or  heat,  and  is  sound,  and  advantageously 
sown ;  if  some  one  then  bum  it  with  tire  and  reduce  it  to 
Boot,  and  having  I'edueed  it  to  soot  were  then  to  scatter  it  to 
the  winds,  or  tlu-ow  it  into  a  swiftrflowing  river,  then,  O 
priests,  will  that  seed  be  abandoned,  uprooted,  pulled  out  of 
the  ground  like  a  palmyra-tree,  and  become  non-existent  and 
not  liable  to  spring  up  again  in  the  future.  In  exactly  the 
Bame  way,  O  priests,  when  a  man's  deeds  are  performed  with- 
out covetousness,  arise  without  covetousness,  are  occasioned 
without  covetousness,  originate  without  covetousness,  then, 
inasmuch  as  covetousness  is  gone,  those  deeds  are  abandoned, 
uprooted,  pulled  out  of  the  ground  like  a  palmyra-tree,  and 
become  non-existent  and  not  liable  to  spring  up  again  in  the 
future ;  when  a  man's  deeds  are  performed  without  hatred, 
•  .  .  without  infatuation,  arise  without  infatuation,  are  occa- 
sioned without  infatuation,  originate  without  infatuation, 
then,  inasmuch  as  infatuation  is  gone,  those  deeds  are  aban- 
doned, uprooted,  pulled  out  of  the  g^-ound  like  a  palmyra- 
tree,  and  become  non-existent  and  not  liable  to  spring  up 
again  in  the  future. 

These,  O  priests,  are  the  three  conditions  under  which 
deeds  are  produced. 

A  wise  priest  knows  he  now  must  reap 
The  fruits  of  dceda  of  former  births. 
For  be  they  many  or  but  few, 
Deeds  doue  in  oov'tousness  or  hate* 
Or  through  infatuation's  power, 
Must  bear  their  needful  consequence. 
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Hence  aot  to  cov'tou&ness,  nor  hate, 
Nor  to  iufataatioD's  power 
The  wise  priest  yielilB^  but  ktiowledge  seeks 
And  leaves  the  way  to  punbhmeut. 


\  40A.  — TransUted  from  the  AHguttara^Nikftya  (iu.99>). 

"  O  priests,  if  any  one  says  that  a  man  must  reap  accord- 
ing to  his  deeds,  in  that  case,  O  priests,  there  is  no  religious 
life,  nor  is  any  opportunity  affoi-ded  for  tlie  entire  extinctioa 
of  misery.  But  if  any  one  says,  O  priests,  that  the  reward  a 
maji  reaps  accords  with  his  deeds,  in  that  case,  O  priests,  there 
is  a  religious  life,  and  opportunity  is  afiforded  for  the  entire 
extinction  of  misery. 

*'  We  may  have  the  case,  O  priests,  of  an  individual  who 
does  some  slight  deed  of  wickedness  which  brings  him  to  liell » 
or,  again,  O  priests,  we  may  have  the  case  of  another  indi- 
vidual who  does  the  same  slight  deed  of  wickedness,  .and 
expiates  it  in  the  ]>reseJit  life,  thougli  it  may  he  in  a  way 
which  appears  to  him  not  slight  but  grievous. 

"  What  kind  of  individual,  O  priests,  is  he  whose  slight 
deed  of  wickedness  brings  him  to  hell? — Whenever,  O 
priests,  an  individual  is  not  proficient  in  the  management  of 
his  body,  is  not  proficient  in  the  precepts,  is  not  j^rolicient  in 
concentration,  is  not  proficient  in  wisdom,  and  is  limited  and 
bounded,  and  abides  in  what  is  finite  and  evil :  such  an  indi- 
vidual, O  priests,  is  he  whose  slight  deed  of  wickedness  brings 
him  to  hell. 

*'  What  kind  of  individual,  O  priests,  is  he  who  does  the 
same  slight  deed  of  wickedness,  and  expiates  it  in  the  present 
life,  though  it  may  be  in  a  way  which  ai)pears  to  him  not 
slight  but  grievous? —  Whenever,  O  priests,  an  individual  is 
proficient  in  the  management  of  his  body,  is  proficient  in  the 
precepts,  is  proficient  in  concentration,  is  proficient  in  wisdom, 
and  is  not  limited,  nor  bounded,  and  abides  in  the  univer- 
sal: such  an  individual,  O  priests,  is  he  who  does  the  same 
slight  deed  of  wickedness,  and  expiates  it  in  the  present  life, 
though  it  may  be  in  a  way  which  appears  to  him  not  slight 
but  grievous. 
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*'  It  is  as  if,  O  priests,  a  man  were  to  put  a  lump  of  salt 
into  a  small  cup  of  water.  What  think  ye,  O  priests?  Would 
now  the  small  amount  of  water  in  this  cup  be  made  salt  and 
undrinkable  by  the  lump  of  salt?" 

"  Yes,  Reverend  Sir." 

"And  why?" 

"  Because,  Reverend  Sir,  there  was  but  a  small  amount  of 
water  in  the  cup,  and  so  it  waj*  made  salt  and  undrinkable  by 
the  lump  of  salt." 

^*  It  is  aa  if,  O  priesUi,  a  man  were  to  throw  a  lump  of  salt 
into  the  river  Ganges.  What  tliink  ye,  O  pricMLs?  Would 
now  the  river  Gauges  be  made  salt  and  undiuikable  by  the 
lump  of  salt?" 

"  Nay,  verily.  Reverend  Sir." 

"And  why  not?" 

"  Because,  Reverend  Sir,  the  mass  of  water  in  the  river 
Ganges  is  great,  and  so  is  not  made  salt  and  undrinkable 
by  the  lump  of  salt." 

"  In  exactly  the  same  way,  O  priests,  we  may  have  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  does  some  slight  deed  of  wicked- 
ness which  brings  him  to  hell;  or,  again.  O  priests,  we  may 
have  the  case  of  another  individual  who  does  the  same  slight 
deed  of  wickedness,  and  expiates  it  in  the  present  life,  though 
it  may  be  in  a  way  which  appears  to  him  not  slight  but 
grievous. 

[Repetition  of  paragraphs  3  and  4,  above.] 

*'  We  may  have,  O  priests,  the  case  of  one  who  is  cast  into 
prison  for  a  half-penny,  for  a  penny,  or  for  a  hundred  |>ence  ;  or, 
again,  O  priests,  we  may  have  the  case  of  one  who  is  not  cast 
into  prison  for  a  half-penny,  for  a  penny,  or  for  a  hundred 
pence. 

'"  Who,  O  priests,  is  cast  into  prison  for  a  half-penny,  for 
a  penny,  or  for  a  hundred  pence? 

^*  Whenever,  O  priests,  any  one  is  poor,  needy,  and  indi- 
gent: he,  O  priests,  is  cast  into  prison  fur  a  half-penny,  for  a 
penny,  or  for  a  hundred  pence. 

"  Whn,  O  priests,  is  not  cast  into  prison  for  a  half-penny, 
for  a  penny,  or  for  a  hundred  pence  ? 
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"  Whenever,  O  priests,  any  one  is  rich,  wealtliy,  and  afflu- 
ent :  he,  O  priests,  is  not  cast  into  prison  for  a  half-penny,  for 
a  penny,  or  for  a  liuntlred  pence. 

"  In  exactly  tlie  same  wa}',  O  priests*  we  may  have  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  does  some  slight  deed  of  wicked- 
ness which  brings  him  to  hell ;  or,  again,  O  priests,  we  may 
have  the  case  of  another  individual  who  does  the  same  slight 
deed  of  wickedness,  and  expiates  it  in  the  present  life,  though 
it  may  be  in  a  way  which  appears  to  him  not  slight  but 
grievous. 

[Repetition  of  parag^raphs  3  and  4,  above.] 

"  Just  as,  O  priests,  a  butcher  and  killer  of  rams  will  smite 
one  uiau  If  he  steal  a  ram,  and  will  bind  liim,  and  burn  him, 
and  wreak  his  pleasui-e  on  him ;  and  another  who  steals  a 
ram,  he  will  not  attack,  nor  bind  him,  nor  burn  hiin,  nor 
wreak  his  pleasure  on   him. 

"  Who  is  he,  O  priests,  whom  a  butcher  and  killer  of  i-ams 
will  smite  if  he  steal  a  ram,  and  will  bind  him,  and  burn  him, 
and  wreak  his  pleasure  on  him  ? 

"  Whenever,  O  priests*  the  mbber  is  poor,  needy,  and  in- 
digent: liim,  O  priests,  a  butcher  and  killer  of  rams  will  smite 
if  he  steal  a  ram^  and  will  bind  him,  and  bum  him,  and  wreak 
his  pleiiHure  on  liira. 

**  Who  is  he,  O  priests,  whom  a  butcher  and  killer  of  rams 
will  not  smite  if  he  steal  a  ram,  nor  bind  him,  nor  bum  him, 
nor  wreak  his  pleasure  on  liim  ? 

"  Whenever,  O  priests,  the  robber  is  rich,  wealthy,  and 
affluent,  a  king»  or  a  king's  minister:  him,  O  priests,  a  butcher 
and  killer  of  rams  will  not  smit^  if  he  steal  a  ram,  nor  bind 
him,  nor  bum  him,  nor  wreak  bis  pleasure  on  him.  On  the 
contrary,  he  will  stretch  out  his  joined  palms,  and  make  su|v 
plication,  saying,  *  Sir,  give  me  the  ram,  or  the  price  of  the 
ram.* 

"  In  exactly  the  same  way,  O  priests,  we  may  have  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  does  some  slight  deed  of  wicked- 
ness which  brings  him  to  hell ;  or,  again,  O  priests,  we  may 
have  the  case  of  another  individual  who  does  the  same  slight 
deed  of  wickedness,  and  expiates  it  in  the  present  life,  though 
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it  may  be  in  a  way  which  appears  to  him  not  slight  but 

grievous. 

[Repetition  of  paragraphs  3  and  4,  above,] 

'*  O  prieatH,  if  any  one  were  to  say  that  a  man  must  reap 
according  to  his  deeds,  in  that  case,  O  priests,  there  is  no  re. 
ligious  life,  nor  is  any  opportunity  afforded  for  the  entire 
extinction  of  misery.  But  if  any  one  says,  O  prieste,  that  the 
reward  a  man  reaps  aeeonLs  with  his  deeds,  in  that  case,  O 
priests,  there  is  a  religious  life,  and  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
the  entire  extinction  of  misery." 


§41.    THE  DEATH  OF  MOGGALLANA.* 

Translated  from  tho  Bhammapada,  and  from  Baddbaghosa'scommeBtary 

on  stanza  137. 

137.  "  Who  striketh  him  that  striketb  not, 
And  hartneth  him  that  barmetb  not, 
Shall  quickly  punisliment  incur. 
Some  one  among  a  list  of  ten. 

138.  **  Or  cruel  pain,  or  drear  old  age 
Aod  failure  of  the  vital  powers, 
Or  some  severe  and  dread  disease, 
Or  madness  him  shall  overtake. 

189.    "Or  from  the  king  calamity. 
Or  calumny  shall  bo  his  lot; 
Or  he  sUall  aec  his  kinsfolk  die, 
Or  all  his  wealth  shall  disappear. 

140.    "  Or  conflagrations  shall  arise 
And  all  his  houses  sweep  away; 
And  when  hie  frame  dissolves  in  death, 
In  hell  the  fool  shall  be  reborn." 


*  AHjruttara-yikEya,  i.  14*:  "O  priesta,  the  chief  of  my  disciples  who 
poMeaa  magical  power  ia  Mo^all&na  the  Great  " 
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"  Who  striketh  him"  This  doctrinal  instruction  was  given 
by  The  Teacher  while  dwelling  at  Bamboo  Grove ;  and  it  was 
concerning  the  elder,  Moggallana  the  Great. 

For  on  a  certain  occasion  those  who  were  members  of 
other  sects  held  a  meeting,  and  took  counsel  as  follows: 

"Brethren,  do  you  know  the  reason  why  the  alms  and  the 
honor  given  to  the  monk  GoUmu  have  increased  ?  '* 

"  No :  we  do  not.     Do  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  truly :  we  know.  It  is  solely  due  to  MoggaUana 
the  Great.  For  he  goes  to  heaven  and  questions  the  deities 
concerning  their  previous  karma,  and  then  he  returns  and 
tells  it  to  men :  '  It  is  b}'  having  done  thus  and  so  that  they 
now  enjoy  so  great  glor^-.'  Also,  he  asks  those  who  have 
been  bom  in  hell  concerning  their  kai-ma,  and  returning,  he 
tells  it  to  men:  *  It  is  by  having  done  such  and  such  evil  deeds 
that  they  now  experience  so  great  misery.'  And  the  people, 
when  they  have  heard  him,  shower  alms  and  attentions  upon 
him.  If  we  can  only  kill  him,  the  alms  and  the  honor  that 
now  go  to  him  will  be  ours." 

The  suggestion  met  with  universal  favor,  and  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  in  some  way  or  other  he  should  be 
killed.  Then  they  stirred  up  their  supporters  and  obtained 
from  them  a  thousand  pieces  of  money,  and  summoning  some 
red-handed  highwaymen,  they  said, 

"An  elder,  called  Moggallana  the  Great,  is  dwelling  at 
Black  Rock.  Go  thither  and  kill  him."  And  they  gave  them 
the  money. 

The  highwajTnen  greedily  took  the  money,  and  went  and 
surrounded  the  elder's  house  in  order  to  kill  him. 

The  elder,  perceiving  that  he  was  sun-ounded,  got  out 
through  the  kej'-hole  and  escaped.  Having  failed  that  day  to 
find  the  elder,  they  came  again  on  another  day  and  sur- 
rounded him  again.  Tlien  the  elder  pierced  the  peaked  roof 
and  sprang  into  the  sky.  In  this  manner,  neither  during  the 
fore  part  nor  during  the  middle  of  the  month,  were  they  able 
to  capture  the  elder.  But  when  it  drew  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  month,  the  elder  found  himself  held  back  by  his 
previous  karma,  and  could  not  flee.     Then  the  highwaymen 
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captured  him,  and  broke  his  bonea  into  bits  of  the  size  of  rice- 
grains.'  And  when  they  supj>osed  he  was  dead,  they  threw 
him  into  a  thicket*  and  departed. 

But  the  elder  thought,  *'  I  will  see  The  Teacher  before  I 
pass  into  Nirvana.*'  And  swathing  himself  about  with  medi- 
tation, as  with  a  bandage,  and  thus  stifEening  his  body,  he 
went  to  The  Teacher  by  way  of  the  air.  And  having  done 
obeisance,  he  said : 

"  Reverend  Sir,  I  am  about  to  pass  into  Nirvana." 

"You  are  about  to  pass  into  Nirvana,  MoggaUana?" 

"  Yes,  Reverend  Sir." 

"  From  where  ?  " 

"From  Black  Rock." 

"  In  that  case,  MoggaUana,  recite  to  me  the  Doctrine, 
before  you  go :  for  I  have  no  other  such  disciple  as  you." 

"  1  will  do  so.  Reverend  Sir."  And  having  done  obei- 
sance to  The  Teacher,  he  sprang  into  the  sky.  And  when  he 
had  performed  various  miracles,  sucli  as  tlie  elder  Saripiitta 
did  on  the  day  he  passed  into  Nirvana,  he  recited  the  Doc- 
trine. And  having  done  obeisance  to  The  Teacher,  he  went 
to  the  forest  of  Black  Rock  and  passed  into  Nii-vana. 

Now  the  i-eport  that  the  elder  had  been  murdered  by 
highwaymen  spread  over  ail  the  continent  of  India,  and  king 
Ajatasattu  dispatched  spies  to  hunt  for  them.  And  as  the 
highwaymen  happened  to  be  drinking  tf)gether  in  a  tavern, 
one  of  them  struck  his  comrade,  and  threw  filth  into  his 
hand. 

*'  How  now,  you  ill-mannered  dog  I  "  said  the  other,  threat- 
eningly; **  Why  did  you  throw  filth  into  my  hand?  " 

**  And  why,  you  rascally  highwayman,  did  you  give  the 
first  blow  to  MoggaUana  the  Great?" 

"  And  how  do  you  know  I  hit  him  ?  " 

While  they  were  thus  quarreling,  the  spies  heard  and 
arrested  them,  and  informed  the  king.  And  the  king  had  the 
highwaymen  summoned  into  his  presence  and  said  to  them: 

"  Did  you  kiU  the  elder?  " 

"  Yes,  sire." 


1  See  the  Stm^p-BoUter  torture  as  described  on  page  440. 
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"  Who  instigated  you  ?  " 

"  The  naked  ascetics,  sire." 

Then  the  king  seized  five  hundred  naked  ascetics,  and 
buried  them  together  with  five  hundred  highwaymen  up  to 
their  navels  in  pits  dug  in  the  royal  court.  Then  he  covered 
them  with  straw,  and  aet  fire ;  and  after  thua  burning  them, 
he  took  iron  plows  and  plowed  them  into  bits. 

In  the  lecture-hall  the  priests  raised  a  discussion,  saying, 

"  Moggallaua  the  Great  met  with  a  death  unworthy  of 
him." 

Then  came  The  Teacher,  and  inquired, 

'*  Priests,  what  is  the  subject  of  your  present  discussion?  " 

And  they  told  him. 

**  Priests,  the  death  of  Moggallana  the  Great  was  unsuited 
to  hi^  present  existence,  but  suited  to  his  karnm  of  a  previous 
existence." 

"  Reverend  Sir,  what  was  this  karma  of  his  ?  '* 

And  he  told  the  whole  story,  as  follows : 

There  was  once  upon  a  time  at  Benares  a  certain  high- 
caste  youth  who  took  care  of  his  father  and  his  mother,  him- 
self grinding  and  cooking  their  food,  and  performing  all  the 
other  work  of  the  house.     And  they  said  to  liim, 

"  Child,  you  are  tiring  yourself  out  with  trying  single- 
handed  to  do  the  work  of  the  house  in  addition  to  your  work 
in  the  forest.     We  will  get  you  a  wife.'* 

**  Mother,  father !  I  do  not  need  an^'thing  of  that  sort. 
As  long  as  you  live,  I  will  take  care  of  you  with  my  own 
hands.** 

But  in  spite  of  his  repeated  refusals,  they  insisted,  and  got 
him  a  wife.  The  girl  waited  on  the  old  people  for  a  few  days, 
but  finally  got  so  that  she  co-old  not  bear  the  sight  of  them, 
and  angrily  said  to  her  husband : 

**  It  is  impossible  to  stay  in  the  same  house  with  your 
parents." 

But  when  she  found  that  he  would  not  listen  to  her,  she 
chose  a  time  when  he  was  out  of  the  hoiise  to  scatter  the  floor 
over  with  rubbish  aud  the  scum  of  rice-gruel.     And  on  his 
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coining  home  and  asking  her,  "  What  means  all  this  ?  "  she 
said, 

"  It  is  the  work  of  these  blind  old  people*  .They  do 
nothing  but  make  the  house  dirty.  It  is  impossible  to  get  on 
with  them." 

And  so,  as  the  result  of  her  incessant  talk,  this  great  soul, 
although  he  had  fulfilled  the  perfections,  broke  with  his 
parents,  and  »aid  to  her, 

"  Very  well !     I  know  what  to  do  with  them." 

Tlien  he  fed  them,  and  said, 

"  Mother,  father  I  Your  relatives  are  expecting  you  in 
such  and  such  a  place.     We  will  go  to  meet  them." 

Then  placing  them  in  a  cart,  he  went  along  witli  them 
until  he  had  come  to  the  heart  of  the  forest.  On  arriving 
there,  he  put  the  reins  into  the  hands  of  his  father,  and  said, 

"Father,  take  the  reins:  the  oxen  will  follow  the  track. 
I  will  get  down  on  the  ground,  for  there  are  highwaymen 
hereabouts." 

And  going  off  a  little  way,  he  altered  the  tones  of  his 
voice  and  uttered  a  cry  like  highwaymen  when  they  make  an 
attack.  And  while  his  mother  and  father,  who  heard  the  cry 
and  supposed  it  came  from  robbers,  were  calling  out,  "ChUd, 
you  are  young :  leave  us,  and  save  yourself  I "  he  pounded 
them,  and  slew  them,  all  the  time  uttering  the  robber  yell. 
Then  leaving  their  bodies  in  the  forest,  he  returned  home. 


When  The  Teacher  had  related  this  by-gone  occurrence,  he 
continued  and  said, 

**  Priests,  the  fruit  of  this  one  deed  of  Moggallana's  was 
torment  in  hell  for  many  handi*eds  of  thousands  of  years,  and 
death  by  pounding,  in  a  hundred  existences,  as  suited  the 
nature  of  his  crime.  Moggallana's  death  is,  therefore,  suited 
to  his  karma.  Also  the  five  hundred  highwaymen,  and  tlie 
five  hundred  heretics,  have  met  with  a  suitable  death  for 
doing  harm  to  my  innocent  son.  For  they  who  harm  innocent 
persons  are  liable  to  calamities  and  misfortunes  of  ten  diffe> 
ent  Borts." 

Having  thus  shown  the  connection,  he  taught  them  the 
Doctrine  by  means  of  the  stanzas:  — 
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'*"Who  striketh  him  that  Btriketb  not, 

Aod  tiarmeth  biin  that  Lmrnieth  not, 
Shall  quickly  punishment  incur, 
Some  one  among  a  list  of  t<en. 

'*  Or  cruel  pain,  or  drear  old  age 
And  failure  of  the  vital  powers. 
Or  some  severe  and  dread  disease* 
Or  madness  him  shall  overtake. 

*'  Or  from  the  king  calamity, 
Or  calumny,  shall  be  his  lot; 
Or  he  fthall  see  bis  kinsfolk  die, 
Or  all  his  wealth  shall  disappear. 

**0r  conflagn'ations  shall  arise 
And  all  his  houses  sweep  away; 
And  when  his  frame  dissolves  in  death, 
Id  hell  the  fool  shall  be  reburo." 


%  42.     GOOD    AND   BAD   KARMA. 

Translated  from  the  Safiiyutta-Nikiya  (iii.2.  lO*). 

Thus  have  I  heard. 

On  a  certain  occasion  The  Blessed  One  was  dwelling  at 
Savatthi,  in  Jetavana  monastery  in  Anathapindika's  Park. 

Then  drew  near  king  Pasenadi  the  Kosalan,  at  an  unusual 
time  of  day,  to  where  The  Blessed  One  was;  and  having 
drawn  near  and  greeted  The  Blessed  One,  he  sat  down 
respectfully  at  one  side.  And  king  Pasenadi  the  Kosalan 
being  seated  respectfully  at  one  side,  The  Blessed  One  spoke 
to  him  OS  followa : 

"  Pray,  whence  have  you  come,  great  king,  at  this  unusual 
time  of  day?" 

**  Reverend  Sir,  a  householder  who  wa«  treasurer  in  Sa- 
vatthi  has  just  died  leaving  no  son,  and  I  have  come  from 
transferring  his  property  to  my  royal  palace ;  and.  Reverend 
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Sii',  he  had  ten  million  pieces  of  gold,  and  silver  beyond  all 
reckoning.  But  this  householder.  Reverend  Sir,  would  eat 
sour  gruel  and  kanajaka,  and  the  clothes  he  wore  were  made 
of  hemp  .  .  .  ,  and  the  conveyance  in  which  he  rode  was  a 
broken-down  chariot  with  an  umbrella  of  leaves." 

"  Even  so^  great  king  I  Even  so,  great  king !  Formerly, 
great  king,  that  householder  and  treasurer  gave  food  in  alms 
to  a  Private  Buddlia  named  Tagamsikklii.  But  after  he  had 
given  the  order,  sa3-ing,  *  Give  food  to  this  monk,'  and  had 
risen  from  his  seat  and  departed,  he  repented  him  of  the 
gift  and  said  to  himself,  "■  It  would  have  been  better  if  my 
slaves  or  my  servants  had  had  this  food,'  And,  moreover,  he 
murdered  his  brother's  only  son  for  the  sake  of  the  inherit- 
ance. Now  whereas,  great  king,  tbat  householder  and  trciis- 
urer  gave  food  in  alms  to  the  Private  Buddha  Tagarasikkhi, 
as  the  fruit  of  tliis  deed  he  was  lx»m  seven  times  in  a  higher 
state  of  existence,  into  a  heavenly  world;  and  as  a  further 
result  of  this  deed  he  has  held  the  treasurership  seven  times 
here  in  Savatthi.  And  whereas,  great  king,  that  householder 
and  treasui-er  repented  him  of  the  gift,  and  said  to  biitiself, 
*  It  would  have  been  better  if  my  slaves  or  my  sen'ants  had 
had  this  food,*  as  the  result  of  this  sinful  thought  his  mind 
has  been  averse  to  sumptuous  food,  to  sumptuous  clothing, 
to  sumptuous  equipages,  to  a  sumptuous  gratificfition  of  the 
five  senses.  And  whereas,  great  king,  the  treasurer  mur- 
dered Ids  brother*8  only  son  for  the  sake  of  the  inheritance, 
as  a  result  of  thus  deed  he  has  suffered  in  hell  for  manj' years, 
for  many  hundreds  of  years,  for  many  thousands  of  years, 
for  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years ;  and  as  a  further 
result  of  this  deed  he  has  now  for  the  seventh  time  died 
without  leaving  any  son  and  forfeited  his  property  into  the 
royal  treasurj'.  But  now,  great  king,  the  former  merit  of 
this  treasurer  has  become  exhausted,  and  no  new  merit  baa 
been  accumulated,  and  at  the  present  time,  great  king,  the 
ti-easurer  is  suffering  in  the  Maha-Roniva  hell.** 

"  Reverend  Sir,  has  the  treasurer  been  reborn  in  the 
Maha-Romva  hell?'* 

"  Yes,  great  king.  The  treasurer  has  been  reborn  in  the 
Maha-Roruva  helL'* 
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**  Nor  grain,  nor  wealth,  nor  store  of  gold  and  silver. 
Not  one  amongst  bis  women-folk  and  children, 
Nor  slave,  domestic,  hirvd  man, 
Nor  any  one  that  eats  bis  bread, 
Can  follow  him  who  leaves  this  life, 
But  all  things  must  be  left  behind. 

**  But  every  deed  a  man  performs, 
With  botly,  or  with  voice,  or  mind, 
'  T  is  thU  that  he  can  call  hia  own. 
This  with  him  take  as  he  goes  hence. 
This  is  what  follows  after  him, 
And  like  a  shadow  ne'er  departs. 

"  Let  all,  tlien,  noble  deeds  perform, 
A  treasure -store  for  future  weal ; 
For  merit  gained  this  life  within, 
Will  yield  a  blessing  in  the  next." 


«43.    HOW  TO  OBTAIN   WEALTH,  BEAUTY,  AND 
SOCIAL  POSITION. 

Translated  from  the  Asguttara-Kikiya  (iv.  19P). 

On  a  certain  occasion  The  Blessed  One  was  dwelling  at 

Savattlii,  in  Jetavaua  monastery  in  Anathapindika's  Park. 
Then  drew  near  Mallika  the  queen  to  where  The  Blessed 
One  was;  and  having  drawn  near  and  greeted  The  Blessed 
One,  she  sat  down  respectfully  at  one  aide.  And  seated 
respectfully  at  one  side,  Mallika  the  queen  spoke  to  The 
Blessed  One  as  follows: 

"  Reverend  Sir,  what  is  the  reason,  and  what  is  the  cause, 
when  a  woman  is  ugly,  of  a  bad  figure,  and  horrible  to  look 
at,  and  indigent,  [K>or,  needy,  and  low  in  the  social  scale  ? 

'*  Reverend  Sir,  what  is  the  reaaon,  and  what  is  the  cause, 
when  a  woman  is  ugly,  of  a  bad  figure,  and  horrible  to  look 
at,  and  rich,  wealthy,  aflluent,  and  high  in  the  social  scale? 

"Reverend  Sir,  what  is  the  reason,  and  what  is  the  cause, 
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when  a  woman  ia  beautiful,  atti^active,  pleasing,  and  pos- 
sessed of  surpassing  loveliness,  and  indigent,  poor,  needy,  and 
low  in  the  social  scale  ? 

"  Reverend  Sir,  what  is  the  reason,  and  what  is  the  cause, 
when  a  woman  is  beautiful,  attractive,  pleasing,  and  pos- 
sessed of  surpassing  loveliness,  and  rich,  wealthy,  aftiuent, 
and  high  in  the  social  scale?" 

"  Mallika,  when  a  woman  has  been  irascible  and  violent, 
and  at  ever}'  little  tiling  said  against  her  has  felt  spiteful, 
angry,  enraged,  and  sulky,  and  manifested  anger,  liatred,  and 
heart-burning;  when  she  lias  given  no  alms  to  monk  or 
Bralmian,  of  food,  drink,  building-sites,  carnages,  garlands, 
scents,  ointments,  bedding,  dwelling-houses,  and  lamps,  but 
has  been  of  an  envious  disposition,  and  felt  envy  at  the  gains, 
honor,  reverence,  respect)  homage,  and  worship  that  came  to 
others,  and  been  furious  and  envious  thereat;  then,  when  she 
leaves  that  existence  and  comes  to  this  one,  wherever  she 
may  be  bom,  she  is  ugly,  of  a  bad  figure,  and  horrible  to  look 
at,  and  indigent,  {x>or,  needy,  and  low  in  the  social  suale. 

**  And,  again,  Mallika,  when  a  woman  has  been  iraficible 
and  violent,  and  at  every  little  thuig  said  against  her  has  felt 
spiteful,  angry,  enraged,  and  sulky,  and  manifested  anger, 
hatred,  and  heartrbuming;  but  has  given  alms  to  monks  and 
Brahmans,  of  food,  drink,  building-sites,  carnages,  g-arlands, 
scents,  ointments,  bedding,  dweiling-houaes,  and  lumps,  and 
has  not  been  of  an  envious  disposition,  nor  felt  envy  at  the 
gains,  honor,  reverence,  respect,  homage,  and  worship  that 
came  to  others,  nor  been  fiuious  and  envious  thereat;  then, 
when  she  leaves  that  existence  and  comes  to  this  one,  wher- 
ever she  may  be  born,  she  is  ugl^s  of  a  liad  figure,  and 
horrible  to  look  at,  and  rich,  wealthy,  affluent,  and  high  in 
the  social  scale. 

"  And,  again,  MallikiL,  when  a  woman  has  not  been  iras- 
cible or  violent,  and  though  much  had  been  said  against  lier, 
has  not  felt  spiteful,  angry,  enraged,  or  sulky,  nor  manifested 
anger,  hatred,  and  heart-burning;  when  she  has  given  no 
alms  to  monk  or  Brahman,  of  food,  drink,  building-sites, 
carnages,   garlands,   scenti},    ointments,    bedding,    dwelling- 
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Louses,  and  lainiw,  but  haa  been  of  an  enviouii  disposition, 
and  felt  ^n\y  at  the  gains,  honor,  reverence,  respect,  homage, 
and  worship  that  came  t^>  others,  and  been  furious  and  envi- 
ous thereat ;  then,  when  she  leaves  that  existence  and  comes 
to  this  one  wherever  she  may  be  born,  she  is  beautiful, 
atimctive,  pleasing,  and  jjossessed  of  surpassing  loveliness, 
and  indigent,  poor  needy,  and  low  in  the  social  scale, 

"And,  again,  Mallika,  when  a  woman  has  not  lieen  iras- 
cible or  violent,  and  though  nuich  liad  l>een  said  against  her, 
haa  not  felt  spiteful,  angry,  enraged,  or  sulky,  nor  manifested 
anger,  hati-ed,  and  heart-buniing ;  Avhen  she  has  given  alms  to 
monks  and  Biuhmans,  of  food,  drink,  building-sites^  car- 
riages, garlands,  scents  ointments,  bedding,  dwelling-houses, 
and  lamps,  and  has  not  been  of  an  envious  disposition,  nor 
felt  envy  at  the  gains,  honor,  reverence,  respect,  homage,  and 
worehip  that  came  to  others,  nor  been  funous  and  envious 
thereat  J  theii»  when  she  leaves  that  existence  and  comes  to 
this  one,  wherever  she  may  be  born,  she  is  beautiful,  attrac- 
tive, pleasing,  and  possessed  of  surpassing  loveliness,  and 
ricli,  wealthy,  affluent,  and  high  in  the  social  scale. 

**  This,  Mallika,  is  the  reason,  this  is  the  cause,  when  a 
woman  is  ugly,  of  a  bad  figure,  and  honible  to  look  at,  and 
indigent,  jK)or,  needy,  and  low  in  the  social  scale. 

**  This,  Mallika,  is  the  reason,  this  is  the  cause,  when  a 
woman  is  uglVi  of  a  bad  figure,  and  horrible  to  look  at,  and 
rich,  wealthy,  affluent,  and  high  in  the  social  scale. 

"  Tliis,  MalUka,  is  the  reason,  this  is  the  cause,  when  a 
woman  is  beautiful,  attractive,  pleasing,  and  possessed  of  sur- 
passing loveliness,  and  indigent,  poor,  needy,  and  low  in  tlie 
social  scale. 

"  Tliis,  Mallika,  is  the  reason,  this  is  the  cause,  when  a 
woman  is  beautiful,  atti-active,  pleasing,  and  possessed  of 
surpassing  loveliness,  and  rich,  wealthy,  affluent,  and  high 
in  the  social  scale.'' 

When  he  had  thus  spoken,  Mallika  the  queen  replied  to 
The  Blessed  One  as  follows : 

**  Since,  now.  Reverend  Sir,  in  a  former  existence  T  was 
irascible  and  violent,  and  at  every  little  tiling  said  against 
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me  felt  apit-eful,  aiigiy,  enraged,  and  sulky,  and  manifested 
anger,  hati-ed,  and  heart-burning,  therefore  am  I  now  ugly, 
of  a  bad  figure,  and  hon-ible  to  look  at.  Since,  now,  Rever- 
end Sir,  in  a  former  existence  I  gave  alnug  to  monka  and 
Brahmans,  of  food,  di'ink,  building-sites,  cairiages,  garlands, 
scento,  ointments,  bedding,  dwelling-houses,  and  lamps,  there- 
fore am  I  now  ricia,  wealtliy,  and  affluent.  Since,  now, 
Reverend  Sir,  in  a  former  existence  I  was  not  of  an  envious 
disposition,  nor  felt  envy  at  the  gains,  honor,  reverence, 
respect,  homage,  and  worship  that  came  to  others,  nor  was 
furious  and  envious  thereat,  therefore  am  I  now  high  in  the 
social  scale. 

"Now,  in  this  royal  family.  Reverend  SLr,  there  are 
maidens  of  the  warrior  cast*?)  maidens  of  the  Brahman  caste, 
and  maidens  of  the  householder  caste,  and  I  hear  rule  over 
them.  From  this  day  forth  I  will  not  be  irascible  nor  vio- 
lenti  and,  though  much  be  said  against  me,  I  will  not  feel 
spiteful,  angry,  enraged,  or  sulky,  nor  mauife&t  anger, 
hatred,  and  heart-burning ;  I  will  give  alms  to  monks  and 
Brahmans,  of  food,  drink,  building-sites,  carriages,  gai'lands, 
scents*  ointments,  bedding,  dwelling-houses,  and  lamps;  and 
I  will  not  be  of  an  envious  disposition,  nor  feel  envy  at  the 
gains,  honor,  reverence,  respecU  homage,  and  worship  tlmt 
shall  come  to  others,  nor  be  furious  and  envious  thereat. 

"  O  wonderful  is  it.  Reverend  Sir  1  O  wonderful  is  it. 
Reverend  Sir  I  It  is  as  if.  Reverend  Sir,  one  were  to  set  up 
that  which  was  overturned  ;  or  were  to  disclose  that  which 
was  hidden  j  or  were  to  point  out  the  way  to  a  lost  traveller; 
or  were  to  carry  a  lamp  into  a  dark  place  that  they  who  had 
eyes  might  see  forma.  Even  so  has  The  Blessed  One  ex- 
pounded the  Doctrine  in  many  different  ways.  I  betake 
myself  to  The  Blessed  One  for  refuge,  to  the  Doctrine,  and 
to  the  Congregation  of  the  priests.  Let  The  Blessed  One 
receive  me,  who  have  come  to  him  for  refuge,  and  accept  me 
as  a  disciple  from  tliis  day  forth  a^  long  as  life  shall  last." 
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§  44.     THE  ROUND  OF  EXISTENCE, 
Translated  from  the  Milindapa&ba  (77"). 

"  Bhante  Nagjusena,"  said  the  king,  "  when  you  say 
♦round  of  existence,'  what  is  that?" 

"  Youi'  majesty,  to  be  bom  here  and  die  here,  to  die  here 
and  ba  bom  elsewhere,  to  be  bom  there  and  die  there,  to  die 
there  and  be  bom  elsewhere,  —  this,  your  majesty,  is  the  round 
of  existence." 

"  Give  an  illustration." 

"  It  is  as  if,  your  majesty,  a  man  were  to  eat  a  ripe  mango, 
and  plant  tlie  seed ;  and  from  that  a  large  mango-tree  were 
to  spring  and  bear  fruit ;  and  then  the  man  were  to  eat  a 
ripe  mango  from  that  tree  also  and  plant  the  seed  ;  and  from 
that  seed  also  a  large  mango-tree  were  to  spring  and  bear 
fruit ;  thus  of  these  trees  there  is  no  end  discernible.  In 
exactly  the  same  way,  your  majesty,  to  be  bom  here  and  die 
here,  to  die  here  and  be  born  elsewhere,  to  be  born  there 
and  die  there,  to  die  there  and  be  bom  elsewhere,  this,  your 
majesty,  is  the  round  of  existence." 

"  You  are  an  able  man,  bhante  Nagasena." 


S  45.     CAUSE  OF  REBIETH, 

Translated  from  the  Miliiidapanha  (32"). 

"  Bhante  Nagasena,"  said  the  king,  "  are  there  any  who 
die  without  being  liom  into  another  existence?  " 

''  Some  are  bom  into  another  existence,"  said  the  elder, 
"  and  some  are  not  bom  into  another  existence." 

"Who  is  bora  into  another  existence,  and  who  is  not 
bom  into  another  existence?** 

"  Your  majesty,  he  that  still  has  the  corruptions  is  bom 
into  another  existence ;  he  that  no  longer  has  the  corruptions 
is  not  bom  into  another  existence." 

"  But  will  you,  bhante,  be  bom  into  another  existence?  " 
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"  Yoiu"  majesty,  if  there  shall  be  in  me  any  attacluuent,  I 
shall  be  bom  into  another  existence ;  if  there  shall  be  in  me 
no  attachment,  I  shall  not  be  born  into  another  existence." 

^*  You  are  an  able  man,  bhante  Nagasena.** 


§  46.     IS  THIS  TO  BE  MY  LAST  EXISTENCE  ? 

Translated  from  the  Milindapafiha  (41"). 

'"  Bhante  Nagasena,"  said  the  king,  **  does  a  man  know- 
when  he  is  not  to  be  bom  into  another  existence  ?  " 

**  Assuredly,  your  majesty,  a  man  knows  when  he  is  not 
to  be  bora  into  another  existence." 

"  Bhante,  how  does  he  know  it?  " 

"  He  knows  it  from  the  cessation  of  all  cause'  or  reason 
for  being  born  into  another  existence." 

'*  Give  an  illustration." 

"  It  is  as  if,  your  majesty,  a  house-holding  farmer  were  to 
plow  and  sow  and  fill  his  granary;  and  then  were  neither 
to  pktw  nor  sow,  and  were  to  use  the  grain  previously  stored 
up,  or  give  it  away,  or  do  with  it  however  else  might  suit 
him :  your  majesty,  would  this  hoiiso-holding  farmer  know 
that  his  granary  would  not  become  filled  up  again  ?  " 

"  Assui-edly,  bhante*  would  he  know  it." 

"  How  would  ho  know  it?" 

"  He  would  know  it  from  the  cessation  of  all  cause  or 
reason  for  the  filling  up  of  the  granary." 

**  In  exactly  the  same  way,  your  majesty,  a  man  knows 
when  he  is  not  to  be  born  into  another  existence,  from  the 
cessation  of  all  cause  or  reason  for  being  bom  into  another 
existence." 

"  You  are  an  able  man,  bhante  Nagasena." 
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§  47.     REBIRTH  IS  NOT  TRANSMIGRATION. 
§  47  <L  —  Translated  from  the  Milindapaflha  (71"). 

Said  the  king:  "  Bhante  Nagasena^  does  rebirtli  take 
place  without  anything  trausniigrating  [passing  over]  ?*' 

"  Yes,  your  majesty.  Kebirth  takes  place  without  any- 
thing transmigrating." 

**  How,  bhaute  Xugasena,  does  rebirth  take  place  without 
anything  ti-an^jmigratLng  ?     Give  an  illustration." 

"Suppose,  your  majesty,  a  man  were  to  light  a  light 
from  another  light ;  pray,  would  the  one  light  have  passed 
over  [transmigrated]  to  the  other  liglit?" 

"  Nay,  verily,  bhante." 

"  In  exactly  the  same  way,  your  majesty,  does  rebirth 
take  place  without  anything  ti'ansmigratiug," 

"  Give  another  illustration." 

"  Do  you  remember,  j'our  majesty,  having  learnt,  when 
you  were  a  boy,  some  verse  or  other  from  your  professor  of 
poetry?" 

"  Yes,  bhante." 

"  Pray,  your  majesty,  did  the  verse  pass  over  [transmi- 
grate] to  you  from  your  teacher?" 

"  Nay,  verily,  bliante." 

"In  exactly  the  same  way,  your  majest}',  does  rebirth 
take  place  without  anything  transmigrating." 

"  You  are  an  able  man,  bhante  Nagasena." 


%  47  ft.  — Translated  from  the  Milindapafiha  (46»). 

"Bhante  Nagasena,"  said  the  king,  "what  is  it  that  is 
bom  into  the  next  existence?" 

"  Your  majesty,"  said  the  elder,  "  it  is  name  and  form 
Uiat  is  bom  into  the  next  existence." 

"  Is  it  this  same  name  and  form  that  is  bom  into  the  next 
existence  ?  " 

"  Your  majesty,  it  is  not  this  same  name  and  form  that 
is  bom  into  the  next  existence;    but  with  this  name  and 
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form,  your  majesty,  one  does  a  deed  —  it  may  be  good,  or  it 
may  be  wicked  —  aud  by  reason  of  this  deed  another  name 
and  form  is  bom  into  the  next  existence." 

''  Bhante,  if  it  i^  not  tliis  same  name  aud  form  that  is 
bom  into  the  next  existence,  \&  one  not  freed  from  oue*a 
evil  deefls?" 

*'  If  one  were  not  born  into  another  existence,"  said  the 
elder,  **  one  would  be  freed  fi-om  one*8  evil  deeds ;  but,  your 
majesty,  inasmuch  as  one  is  bom  into  anotJier  existence, 
therefore  is  one  not  freed  from  one's  evil  deeds." 

"  Give  an  illustration." 

"Your  majesty,  it  is  as  if  a  man  were  to  take  away 
another  man's  mangoes,  and  the  owner  of  the  mangoes  were 
to  seize  him,  and  show  him  to  the  king,  and  say,  'Sire,  this 
man  hath  taken  away  my  mangoes ; '  aud  the  other  were  to 
say,  '  Sire,  I  did  not  take  away  this  man's  mangoes.  The 
miingoes  wlii^'h  tliis  man  planted  were  different  mangoefl 
fn>m  tliose  which  I  took  away.  I  am  not  liable  to  punish- 
ment.' Pray,  your  majesty,  would  the  man  be  liable  to 
punishment?" 

"  Assuredly,  bhante,  would  he  be  liable  to  punishment." 

"  For  what  reason  ?  " 

"Because,  in  spite  of  what  he  might  say,  he  would  be 
liable  to  punishment  for  the  reason  tliat  Uie  last  mangoes 
derived  from  tlie  first  mangoes." 

"  In  exactly  the  same  way,  your  majesty,  with  this  name 
and  form  one  does  a  deed  —  it  may  l>e  good,  or  it  may  l)e 
wicked  —  and  by  reason  of  tins  deed  another  name  and  form 
is  born  into  the  next  existence.  Therefore  is  one  not  freed 
from  one's  evil  deeds." 

"  Give  another  illustration." 

"  Your  majesty,  it  Is  as  if  a  man  were  to  take  away  the 
rice  of  another  man,  .  .  .  were  to  take  away  the  sugar-cane, 
.  .  .  Your  majesty,  it  is  as  if  a  man  were  to  light  a  fire  in 
the  winter-time  and  warm  himself,  and  were  to  go  off  with- 
out putting  it  nut.  And  then  the  fire  were  to  bum  another 
man's  field,  and  the  owner  of  the  field  were  to  seize  him,  and 
show  him  to  the  king,  and  say,  *  Sire,  this  man  has  burnt  up 
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my  field ; '  and  the  other  Avere  to  say,  *  Sire,  I  did  not  set 
tliis  man's  field  on  fire.  Tlie  fire  wliich  I  failed  to  put  out 
was  a  diffei*ent  one  from  the  one  which  has  burnt  up  this 
man's  field.  I  am  not  liable  to  punishment.'  Pray,  j'our 
majesty,  would  the  man  be  liable  to  punishment?" 

"  Assuredly,  bliante,  would  he  be  liable  to  punishment." 

"  For  what  reason  ?  '* 

"  Because,  in  spite  of  what  he  might  say,  the  man  would 
be  liable  to  punishment  for  the  reason  that  the  last  fire 
derived  from  the  fii-st  fire." 

"  In  exactly  the  same  way,  your  majesty,  with  this  name 
and  form  one  does  a  deed  —  it  may  l^e  good,  or  it  may  be 
wicked  —  and  by  reaiiou  of  tlm  deed  another  name  and  form 
is  born  into  the  next  existence.  Therefore  is  one  not  freed 
from  one's  evil  deeds." 

"  Give  another  illustration." 

"  Your  majesty,  it  is  as  if  a  man  were  to  ascend  to  the 
top  store}'  of  a  house  with  a  lights  and  eat  there ;  and  the  light 
in  burning  were  to  set  fire  to  the  thatch ;  and  the  titatch 
in  burning  were  to  set  fire  to  the  houae ;  and  the  house  in 
burning  were  to  set  fire  to  the  A^Uage ;  and  the  people  of  the 
village  were  to  seize  him,  and  say,  '  Why,  O  man,  did  you 
set  fire  to  the  village  ? '  and  he  were  to  say,  '  I  did  not  set 
fire  to  the  village.  The  fire  of  the  lamp  by  whose  light  I  ato 
was  a  different  one  from  tlie  one  wliich  set  fire  to  the  vil- 
lage ; '  and  they,  quarreling,  were  to  come  to  you.  Whose 
cause,  your  majesty,  would  you  sustain  ?  " 

"That  of  the  people  of  the  village,  bhaute." 

"And  why?" 

"  Because,  in  spite  of  what  the  man  might  say,  the  latter 
fire  sprang  from  tlie  fonner," 

"  In  exactly  the  same  way,  your  majesty,  although  the 
name  and  form  wliich  is  boi-n  into  the  next  existence  is  differ- 
ent from  the  name  and  form  which  is  to  end  at  death,  never- 
theless, it  is  sprung  from  it.  Therefore  is  one  not  freed  from 
one's  evil  deeds." 

**  Give  anotlier  illustration." 

"  Your  majesty,  it  is  as  if  a  man  were  to  choose  a  young 
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girl  in  Tiiarriage,  and  having  paid  the  purchase-money,  were 
to  go  off;  and  she  sulweqUL'utly  were  to  grow  up  and  become 
marriageable ;  and  then  another  man  were  to  pay  the  pur- 
chase-money for  her,  and  marry  her ;  and  the  first  msin  were 
to  return,  and  say,  *  O  man,  why  did  you  raaiTy  my  wife  ?  * 
and  the  other  were  to  say,  ••  I  did  not  marry  your  wife.  The 
young,  tender  girl  whom  you  chose  in  marriage,  and  for 
whom  you  paid  purchase-money,  was  a  different  i>erson  from 
tins  grown-up  and  marriageable  girl  wlxom  I  have  chosen  iu 
marriage,  and  for  whom  I  have  paid  purchase-money ; '  and 
they,  quarreling,  were  to  come  to  you.  Wliose  cause,  your 
majesty,  woulfl  you  sustain  ?  " 

"  That  of  the  first  man." 

"And  why?" 

*^  Because,  in  spite  of  what  the  second  man  might  say,  the 
grown-up  girl  spi-ang  from  the  other." 

"  In  exactly  the  same  way,  your  majasty.  although  the 
name  and  form  which  is  lx)rn  into  the  next  existence  is  <lif- 
ferent  from  the  name  and  form  which  is  to  end  at  death, 
nevertheless,  it  is  sprung  from  it  Therefore  is  one  not  freed 
from  one's  evil  deeds." 

"  Give  another  illustration." 

"  Your  majesty,  it  is  as  if  a  man  were  to  buy  from  a  cow- 
herd a  pot  of  milk*  and  were  to  leave  it  with  the  cowherd, 
and  go  off,  thinking  lie  would  come  the  next  day  and  take  it. 
And  on  the  next  day  it  were  to  turn  into  sour  crp4km;  and 
the  man  were  to  come  back,  and  say,  *Give  me  the  pot  of 
milk.*  And  the  other  were  to  show  him  the  sour  cream;  and 
the  first  man  were  to  say,  '•  I  did  not  buy  sour  cream  from 
you.  Give  me  the  pot  of  milk.'  And  the  cowherd  were  to 
say,  'While  you  were  gone,  your  milk  turned  into  sour 
cream ; '  and  they,  quarreling,  were  to  come  to  you.  Whose 
cause,  your  majesty,  would  you  sustain  ?  " 

"  That  of  the  cowherd,  bhante." 

»  And  why  ?  " 

"  Because,  in  spite  of  what  the  man  might  say,  the  one 
sprang  from  t!ie  other." 

"In  exactly  the  same  way,  your  majes^,  although  the 
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nttine  nnd  form  wliiuh  is  born  into  the  next  existence  ia  dif- 
ferent from  the  name  and  form  wliieh  is  to  end  at  death, 
nevertheless,  it  is  sprung  from  it.  Thei-efoi-o  ia  one  not  freed 
from  one's  evil  deeds." 

**  You  are  an  able  man,  bhante  Nagasena." 
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S47e.  —  Translated  from  the  Visuddlii-Magga  (chap.  xvli.). 

It  is  only  elements  of  being  possessing  a  dependence  that 
arrive  at  a  new  existence :  none  transmigrated  from  the  last 
existence,  nor  are  they  in  the  new  existence  without  causes 
contained  in  the  old.  \^y  this  is  said  tliat  it  is  only  elements 
of  being,  with  f(»rm  or  without,  but  possessing  a  depiindence, 
that  anive  at  a  new  existence.  There  is  no  entity,  no  living 
principle ;  no  elements  of  being  transmigrated  from  the  last 
existence  into  the  present  one;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
they  appear  in  tlie  present  existence  without  causes  in  that 
one.  This  we  will  now  make  plain  by  considering  birth  and 
death  as  tiiey  occur  every  day  among  men. 

For  when,  in  any  existence,  one  arrives  at  the  gate  of 
death,  either  in  the  natural  course  of  thii»gs  or  through  Wo- 
lence;  and  when,  by  a  concourse  of  intolerable,  death-dealing 
pains,  all  the  membera,  b^th  great  and  small,  are  loosened 
and  wrenched  apart  in  every  jiiiiit  and  ligament ;  and  the 
body,  like  a  green  palm-leaf  exposed  to  the  sun,  dries  up  by 
degrees  ;  and  the  eye-ttight  and  the  other  senses  fail ;  and  the 
power  of  feeling,  and  the  power  of  thinking,  and  vitality  are 
making  the  last  stand  in  the  heart  —  then  consciousness 
residing  in  that  last  refuge,  the  heart,  continues  to  exist  by 
virtue  of  karmii,  otherwise  called  the  predispositions.  Tliis 
karma,  however,  still  retains  something  of  what  it  depends 
on,  and  consists  of  such  former  Ae^t^  as  were  weighty,  much 
praeti-sod,  and  are  now  close  at  hand;  or  else  this  karma 
creates  a  reflex  of  itself  or  of  the  new  mode  of  life  now  being 
entered  upon,  and  it  is  with  this  as  its  object  that  conscious- 
ness continues  to  exist. 

Now  while  the  consciousness  still  subsists,  inasmuch  as 
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desire  and  ignorance  hiive  not  been  abandoued  and  the  evil 
of  the  object  is  hidden  by  that  ignorance,  desire  inclines  the 
consciousness  to  the  object ;  and  the  karma  tliat  spi-ang  up 
along  with  the  consciousness  impebi  it  toward  the  object. 
This  consciousness  being  in  its  series  t!ius  inclined  toward 
the  object  by  desire,  and  impelled  toward  it  by  karma,  like 
a  man  who  swings  himself  over  a  ditch  by  means  of  a  ro^>e 
liiinging  from  a  tree  on  the  hither  bank,  quits  it^  first  resting- 
place  and  continues  to  subsist  in  dependence  on  objecte  of 
sense  and  other  things,  and  either  does  or  does  not  light  on 
another  resting-place  created  by  karma.  Here  the  former 
consciousness,  from  its  psissing  out  of  existence,  is  called 
passing  away,  and  the  latter,  from  its  being  reborn  into  a 
new  existence,  ia  called  rebirth.  But  it  ia  to  be  understood 
that  this  latter  consciousness  did  not  come  to  the  present 
existence  from  the  previous  one,  and  also  that  it  is  only  to 
causes  contained  in  the  old  existence,  —  namely,  to  karma 
called  the  predispositions,  to  inclination,  an  object,  etc.,  —  that 
its  present  appearance  is  due. 

As  ilhistrationH  here  may  serve 
Echoes  and  other  similes. 
Nor  sameness,  nor  diversity, 
Can  from  that  series  take  their  rise. 


Aa  illustrations  of  how  consciousness  does  not  come  over 
from  the  last  existence  into  the  present,  and  how  it  springs 
up  by  means  of  causes  belonging  to  the  former  existence, 
ktre  may  serve  echoes^  light,  the  impressions  of  a  seal,  and 
reflections  in  a  mirror.  For  as  echoes,  light,  the  iraprea- 
sions  of  a  seal,  and  shadows  have  sound  etc.  for  their  causes, 
and  exist  without  having  come  from  elsewhere,  just  so  is  it 
with  this  mind. 

Moreover 

yor  aamenessy  nor  divtrsity^ 

Can  from  that  series  take  the(r  rfse* 

For  if,  in  a  continuous  aeries,  an  absolute  sameness  obtained, 
then  could  sour  cream  not  arise  from  milk ;  while,  on  tho 
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Other  hand,  if  there  were  an  abtiolut*  divereity,  then  could 
not  a  miik-owner  obtain  sour  cream.  The  same  argument 
holds  good  in  regsird  to  all  causes  and  effects.  Thia  being 
so,  it  would  be  more  con-eut  not  to  use  the  popular  mode  of 
stating  the  case,  but  that  would  not  be  desirable.  Therefore, 
we  must  merely  guard  ouraelves  from  supposing  that  there 
is  here  either  an  absolute  sameness  or  an  absolute  diversity. 
Here  some  one  will  say, 

"  Thia  explanation  is  not  a  good  one.  For  is  it  not  true 
that  if  there  be  no  transmigration,  and  both  the  Groups  and 
tlie  fruitful  karma  which  belong  to  this  existence  in  the 
world  of  men  i;ease,  nor  aiTive  in  the  new  existence,  tlie  fruit 
of  this  karma  would  then  be  borne  by  a  different  thing  from 
that  which  produced  tlie  kanna  itself?  If  the  reaper  ceased 
to  exist,  it  would  not  lie  he  experienced  the  fruit.  There- 
fore this  position  is  not  good." 

The  following  quotation  will  answer  this; 

"  The  series  which  doth  bear  a  fruit, 

Is  not  the  sftme  nor  something  else. 

The  fabricating  povrer  in  seeds 

Will  show  the  meaning  of  this  word." 

For  when  the  frvM  arises  in  a  series^  as  absolute  sameness 
and  absolute  diversity  are  botli  excluded,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  fruit  is  borae  by  the  same  thing  nor  yet  by  something 
else. 

The  fabricatiiig  power  in  seeds  vnll  show  this.  For  when 
tlie  fabricating  power  in  the  seed  of  mangoes  and  other 
plants  operate,  inasmuch  as  any  particular  kind  of  fruit  is 
dependent  on  the  previous  part  of  its  series,  it  cannot  come 
from  other  seeds,  nor  in  dependence  on  other  fabricating 
powere  ;  nor  yet  is  it  those  other  seeds,  or  those  other  fabri- 
cating powers,  which  arrive  at  fruition.  Such  is  to  be  undei^ 
stood  to  be  the  nature  of  the  present  c;i.se.  Also  when 
education,  training,  and  medicaments  have  been  applied  to 
the  body  of  a  young  person,  the  fruit  will  appear  in  after 
time  in  the  mature  body  etc.  Thus  is  the  sense  to  be 
understood. 
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Now  as  to  what  was  said,  **  If  the  reaper  ceased  to  exist, 
it  would  not  be  he  experienced  the  fruit,"  consider  the 
following : 

**  As  when  't  is  said,  *  The  tree  bears  fruit,' 
As  soon  as  fruit  on  it  appears ; 
Just  so  the  Groups  arc  reapers  called, 
As  soon  as  korina's  fruit  springs  up/* 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  thoee  elements  of  being  which  go 
uuder  the  name  of  tree,  as  soon  as  at  any  point  the  fruit 
springs  up,  it  h  then  mid^  ^''TJic  tree  bears  fruit"  or,  "The 
tree  has  fnictified  *'  —  so  also  in  the  case  of  tliose  Groups 
which  gn  under  the  name  of  "god"  or  "man,"  when  a  fi-ui- 
tion  of  linppinesii  or  misery  springs  up  at  any  point,  then  it 
is  said,  "  That  god  or  man  is  happy  or  raiseiuble."  There- 
fore is  it  that  we  have  here  no  need  of  any  other  reaper. 

§  47  ff.  —  Translated  from  the  Visuddhi-Ma^a  (chap.  xrii.). 

He,  then,  tliat  has  no  clear  idea  of  death  and  does  not 
master  the  fact  that  deatli  everywhere  consists  in  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Groups,  he  comes  to  a  variety  of  conclusions,  such 
as,  "A  living  entity  dies  and  transmigrates  into  another 
body." 

He  that  has  no  clear  idea  of  rebirth  and  does  not  master 
the  fact  that  the  appearance  of  the  Grouj>a  everywhere  con- 
stitutes rebirth,  he  comes  to  a  variety  of  conclusions,  such  as, 
^' A  living  entity  is  boi*n  and  has  obtained  a  new  body." 


f  47 «.  —  Translated  from  the  Visaddhi-Mag'ga  (chap.  xxi). 

Therefore  have  the  ancients  said : 

"  *Tbe  Groups  break  op,  and  only  they,*  the  wise  say, 
*  And  death  consisteth  in  their  dissolution.' 
The  thoughtful  man  of  insight  sees  them  vanish ; 
They  *re  like  the  jewel  shattered  by  the  diamond." 

16 
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§  48.     RKFT.ECTIONS  ON  EXISTENCE. 

Translation  of  the  muete«ntb  chapter  of  the  Yuuddhi-Magga. 

The  knowledge,  however,  of  the  dependence  of  name  and 
form  and  the  consequent  removal  of  doubt  in  the  three  divi- 
sions of  time  ia  called  the  Purity  Ensuing  on  the  Removal 
of  Doubt. 

The  priest  who  is  desirous  of  thia  knowledge  enters  on  a 
search  for  the  causes  and  dejjendence  of  name  and  form,  just 
as  a  skilful  physician  seeing  a  disease  ^vill  search  to  fmd  ho>v 
it  arose,  or  just  as  a  compassionate  man  seeing  a  small, 
weakly,  helpless  boy-baby  lying  on  its  back  iu  the  middle  of 
the  road  will  try  to  discover  its  j)arent8. 

And  at  first  he  reflects  as  follows:  "Name  and  form  can- 
not be  without  a  cause,  as  they  are  not  the  same  everywhere, 
at  all  times,  and  for  all  people ;  nor  yet  are  they  caused  by 
any  personal  jiower  or  the  like,  for  there  is  no  such  power 
beliind  name  and  fonu ;  nor,  again,  are  they  right  who  say 
tJiat  name  and  form  themselves  coustitute  such  a  power,  as 
the  name  and  form  thus  culled  a  ])ei«onal  power  or  the  like 
are  not  a  cause.  Tlierefore  it  must  needs  be  that  name  and 
form  have  causes  and  a  dependence.     And  what  are  they? 

Having  made  these  reflections,  he  Vjogins  to  investigate 
the  causes  and  dependence  of  form,  as  follows :  When  this 
body  comes  into  existence,  it  does  not  arise  in  the  midst  of 
nyinpliaeas,  nelumbiums,  lotuses,  and  water-lilies,  etc.,  nor  of 
jewels,  pcarl-necklaccs,  etc.;  but  LU-smelling,  diHgusting,  and 
repulsive,  it  arises  bet^veen  the  stomach  and  tlie  lower  inti^s- 
tines,  with  the  helly-wall  l>ehind  and  the  back-bone  in  fi'ont, 
in  the  midst  of  the  entrails  and  mesentery,  in  au  exceedingly 
contracted,  ill-smelling,  disgusting,  and  repulsive  place,  like  a 
worm  in  rott<»n  fish,  carrion,  or  rancid  gruel,  or  in  a  Htagnant 
or  dirty  pool  or  the  like.  As  it  thus  comes  into  being,  these 
four  —  ignorance,  desire,  attachment,  and  kaiina  —  are  the 
caiise  of  it,  inasmuch  as  they  produce  it;  food  is  its  dei>end- 
ence,  inasmuch  as  it  supports  it.     These  five  are  its  causes 
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and  dependence.  Tliree  of  these — ignorance  etc. —  are  the 
basis  for  this  body,  a**  is  the  mother  for  the  child ;  karma  is 
the  begetter*  as  is  the  father  of  the  son ;  food  is  the  suatainer, 
like  the  nuree." 

Having  thus  grasped  the  dependence  of  form,  he  then 
grasps  the  dependence  of  name,  as  follows :  "  In  depend- 
ence on  the  eye  and  in  respect  to  form,  eye-consciousness 
arises,"  etc. 

When  he  has  thus  perceived  the  dependent  manner  of 
existence  of  name  and  form,  he  reaches  the  insight:  "As 
name  and  form  have  at  the  present  time  a  dependent  manner 
of  existence,  so  also  liad  tliey  in  the  past  time,  and  so  will 
they  have  in  the  future/*  In  reaching  this  insight,  that 
which  is  called  the  fivefold  questioning  concerning  the 
past,   namely : 

"  Did  I  exist  in  past  time  ? 

"  Did  I  not  exist  in  past  time  ? 

"  What  was  I  in  past  time  ? 

"  How  was  I  in  past  time  ? 

**  Did  I  in  past  time  change  from  one  existence  to  an- 
other?" and  that  called  the  fivefold  questioning  concerning 
the  future,  namely: 

"  Shall  I  exist  in  future  time  ? 

"  Sliall  I  not  exist  in  future  time  ? 

"  What  shall  I  be  in  future  time  ? 

"  How  shall  I  bo  in  future  time  ? 

"  Shall  I  in  tlie  future  change  from  one  existence  to 
another  ? "  and  that  called  the  sixfold  questioning  concern- 
ing the  x>resent,  thi-owing  doubt  on  his  present  exist- 
ence, namely : 

"  Am  I  ? 

"Am  T  not? 

"  What  am  I  ? 

"  How  am  I  ? 

*'  Whence  came  this  existing  being  ? 

"  Whither  is  it  to  go  ?  "  — 
are  all  abandoned. 

Another  observes   the  twofold  dependence   of  name  as 
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general  and  apecific,  and  the  fourfold  one  of  form  as 
karma  etc. 

For  the  dependence  of  name  is  twofold,  general  and 
specific.  The  six  sense-apertures,  eye  etc.,  and  the  six 
objects  of  sense,  form  etc.,  are  the  general  dependence  of 
name  in  respect  of  giving  rise  to  any  kind  of  name  whether 
meritorious  or  not ;  but  attention  etc.  are  special.  For  phil- 
osophic attention,  listening  to  the  Good  Doctrine  etc.  are 
the  dependence  of  only  meritorious  name.  Their  opposites 
are  the  dependence  of  thai  which  is  demeiitorious ;  karma 
etc.  of  fruition  ;  existence-substi'atum  etc.  of  action. 

Of  form,  however,  karma  etc.,  i.  c,  kanna,  thoughts,  the 
seasons,  and  nutriment  constitute  the  fourfold  dependence. 

Of  these  four,  it  is  past  "kanna  which  is  the  dependence 
of  form  sjiriugiiig  fi'om  karma;  present  tfwuffkts  of  that 
Hpringiug  from  tlioughts ;  the  seasons  and  nutriimrU  are  the 
dependence  for  the  continuance  of  that  springing  from  the 
seiisons  and  fi'i>m  auti'iment. 

Thus  does  one  priest  grasp  the  dependence  of  name  and 
form.  And  when  he  has  perceived  their  dependent  manner 
of  existence  he  reaches  the  insight:  "As  name  and  form 
have  at  the  present  time  a  dependent  manner  of  existence,  so 
also  had  they  in  past  time,  and  su  will  they  have  in  the 
future."  And  when  he  reaches  this  insight,  the  question- 
ing concerning  the  three  di™ions  of  time  is  abandoned  as 
aforesaid. 

Another  oKserves  in  respect  of  these  constituents  of 
being,  called  name  and  form,  their  growing  old  and  their 
subsequent  dissolution,  as  follows :  **  The  old  age  and  death 
of  the  constituents  of  being  exist  when  birth  exists,  birth 
when  existence  exists,  existence  when  attachment  exists, 
attachment  when  desire  exists,  desire  when  sensation  exists, 
sensation  when  contact  exists,  contact  when  the  six  organs  of 
sense  exist,  the  six  organs  of  sense  wljen  name  and  form 
exist,  name  and  form  when  consciousness  exists,  conscious- 
ness when  karma  exists,  karma  when  ignorance  exists."  Thus 
does  he  grasp  the  dependence  of  name  and  form  by  consider- 
ing Dependent  Origination  in  the  reverse  direction.  And 
his  questioning  is  al)andoned  as  aforesaid. 
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Another  giusps  the  de^)eiuieiioe  of  name  and  fonn  by  fia*at 
considering  tlie  fonuula  of  Dependent  Origination  in  the 
forward  direction,  in  fuU^  "  Behold !  On  ignorance  depends 
karma,"  etc.  And  his  questioning  is  abandoned  as  afore- 
said* 

Another  grasps  the  dependence  of  name  and  form  by 
considering  the  round  of  karma  and  the  round  of  its  fruit 
as  follows : 

"Behold!  in  a  former  karma-existence,  infatuation-igno- 
rance, initiatory  karma,  longing  desire,  approximating  attach- 
menti  and  thought-exiHtence,  these  live  factoi-s  were  the 
dependence  for  conception  into  this  existence ;  rebirth-con- 
sciousness, the  descent  of  name  and  form^  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  organs  of  sense,  the  contact  exijerieuced,  the  sensation 
felt,  these  five  factors  belonging  to  the  originating-existence 
of  the  present  life  dei>end  on  the  karma  of  a  previous  exist- 
ence ;  when  the  senses  have  matured,  then  infatuation-igno- 
rance, .  .  .  thought-exLstence,  tliese  five  factors  of  a  present 
karmarexistence  are  the  deijcndence  of  rebirth  in  tlie  future.** 

Now  karma  is  fourfold : 

That  which  l>eai*s  fruit  in  the  present  existence ; 

That  which  Ijeara  fruit  in  rebirth ; 

That  which  bears  fruit  at  no  fixed  time ;  and 

By-gone  kantia. 

The  karma  which  hears  fruit  in  the  present  existence  is  the 
meritorious  or  demeritorious  thoughts  constituting  the  first 
swiftness  in  the  seven  thoughts  of  a  stream  of  swiftnesses. 
That  brings  forth  fruit  in  this  existence.  But  ii  it  fail  to  do 
BO,  then  it  is  hy-gone  karma,  and  it  is  to  be  said  of  it  in 
respect  to  tlie  thieo  divisions  of  time,  as  follows:  "That 
karma  has  gone  by :  there  was  no  fruit  from  it,  nor  will  there 
be,  nor  Ls  there/* 

The  kanna  which  hears  fruit  in  rebirth  is  the  efficacious 
thought  which  uonstitutes  the  seventh  swiftness.  That  bears 
fruit  in  the  next  existence.  But  if  it  fail  to  do  so,  it  is  by- 
gone karma,  as  described  above. 

The  karma  which  bears  fruit  at  n/>  flxtd  titne  is  the 
thoughts  constituting  the  five  inttirmei^liate  swiftnesses.   Tliat 
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bears  fiuit  in  the  future  wiienever  it  may  fiinl  opportunity, 
and  as  long  as  the  round  of  rebirth  continues  there  ia  no 
by-gone  karma. 

There  is  another  fourfold  division  of  karma : 

The  weighty; 

The  abundant ; 

The  close  at  hand ;  and 

The  habitual. 

Weiffhti/  karma — whether  meritorious  or  demeritorious, 
snch  as  matricide  and  other  serious  crimes  of  the  sort,  or 
lofty  deeds  —  beare  fruit  before  tlmt  whioli  in  not  weighty. 

That  which  is  abundant^  whether  good  conduct  or  bad 
conduct,  beara  fruit  l^fore  that  which  is  not  abundant. 

That  wliicb  is  close  at  hand  is  kanna  remembered  at  the 
moment  of  death.  For  the  karma  which  a  man  remembers 
at  the  i>oint  of  death  springs  up  with  him  in  rebirth. 

But  distinct  from  all  these  tliree  is  karma  that  has  become 
habitual  through  much  rejietition.  This  brings  on  rebirth 
when  the  other  three  are  alisent. 

There  is  another  fourfold  division  of  karma: 

Productive ; 

Supportive ; 

Counteractive;  and 

DestiTJctive. 

Productive  karma  may  be  either  meritorious  or  demerito- 
rious. It  produces  both  form  and  the  other  fruition-groups, 
not  only  at  tlie  time  of  conception  but  as  long  as  they 
continue. 

Supportive  karma  cannot  produce  fruit,  but  when  rebirth 
has  been  given  by  other  karma,  and  fruit  ]»as  been  produced, 
it  supports  the  ensuing  happiness  or  misery,  and  brings 
about  its  continuance. 

Covnteractire  kfirma.  when  rebirth  has  l)een  given  by 
other  karma,  and  fruit  has  been  produced,  coimteracts  the 
ensiling  happiness  or  misery,  suppresses  it,  and  does  not 
suffer  it  to  continue. 

Destntctive  karma,  wbetlier  meritorious  or  demeritorious, 
destroys  other  weak  karma,  and,  preventing  it  from  bearing 


fruit,  makes  room  for  its   o^via  fruition.     The  fniit  which 
thus  arises  is  called  apparitiomiL 

The  difltinctious  between  these  twelve  different  karmas 
and  their  fruits  have  their  inner  nature  plainly  revealed  to 
the  insight  into  karma  and  its  fruit  possessed  by  The 
Buddhaa^  but  this  insight  is  not  shared  in  by  their  dis- 
ciples. The  man  of  insight,  however,  should  know  the 
general  distinction  between  karma  and  the  fruit  of  karma. 
Therefore  it  is  that  these  distinctions  of  karma  are  only 
explained  in  rough  outline. 

Thus  does  this  one,  in  merging  these  twelve  karmas  to- 
getlier  in  tlie  round  of  karma,  gnisp  the  dcjiendence  of  name 
and  form  by  considering  the  round  of  karma  and  the  round 
of  its  fruit- 
He  who,  by  thus  considering  the  round  of  karma  and  the 
round  of  fniit,  grasps  the  dependent  manner  of  existence  of 
name  and  form,  readies  the  insiglit:  "As  name  and  form 
have  in  the  present  time  a  dependent  manner  of  existence 
by  means  of  a  i*ound  of  karma  and  a  round  of  fruit,  so  also 
had  they  in  past  time,  and  so  will  they  liave  in  the  future." 

Thus  does  lie  have  karma  and  fruity  a  round  of  karma 
and  a  round  of  fruit,  karma's  manner  of  existing  and  the 
fruit's  manner  of  existing,  the  kai-ma-series  and  the  fruit- 
series,  action  and  the  effect  of  action.  And  he  attains  to  the 
insight : 

"  A  round  of  karma  and  of  fruit; 
The  fruit  from  karmn  doth  arise. 
From  kartiia  tlien  rebirtb  doth  spring; 
And  thus  tbe  world  rolls  on  and  on." 


When  he  has  attained  this  insight,  the  sixteen  above- 
mentioned  doubts  concerning  the  past,  present,  and  future, 
**  Did  1  exist?"  etc.,  are  all  abandoned.  And  it  becomes 
evident  to  him  that  it  is  merely  name  and  form  which  passes 
through  the  various  modes,  classes,  stages,  grades,  and  forma 
of  existence  by  means  of  a  connection  of  cause  and  effect. 
He  sees  that  behind  the  action  there  is  no  actor,  and  that, 
although  actions  bear  their  fruit,  there  is  no  one  that  experi- 
ences that  fruit.     He  then  sees  clearly,  in  the  light  of  the 
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liigliest  kuowleclfre,  that  when  a  cause  is  acting,  or  the  fruit 
of  an  action  ripens,  it  is  merely  by  a  conventional  form  of 
speech  that  the  wise  speak  of  an  actor  or  of  any  one  as 
experiencing  the  fruit  of  an  action.  Therefore  have  the 
ancients  said, 

**  No  doer  is  tbere  does  the  deed, 
Nor  is  there  one  who  feels  the  fruit; 
Constituent  purts  alone  roll  ou; 
This  view  alone  is  orthodox, 

'*  And  UiUB  the  deed,  and  thus  the  froit 
Boll  on  and  on,  each  from  its  cause  \ 
As  of  the  round  of  tree  and  seed, 
No  one  can  tell  when  they  began. 

"  Nor  is  the  time  to  be  perceived 

In  future  births  when  they  shall  cease. 
The  heretics  perceive  not  this, 
And  fail  of  mastery  o'er  themselves. 

**  'An  Ego,'  say  they,  *  doth  exist, 
Eternal,  or  that  soon  will  cease; ' 
Thus  two-and-sisty  heresies 
They  'inongst  themselves  di&cordant  hold. 

"  Bound  iiv  the  bonds  of  heresy, 
By  passion's  flood  they're  boroe  along; 
And  borne  alon^  by  piissinn's  rt<M>il, 
From  misery  find  they  uo  release. 

**  If  once  these  facts  he  but  perceive, 
A  priest  whose  faith  on  Buddha  rests. 
The  subtile,  dcep»  and  self-devoid 
Dependence  then  will  penetrate. 

'*  Not  in  its  fruit  is  found  the  deed, 
Nor  in  the  deed  finds  one  the  fruit ; 
Of  each  the  other  is  devoid. 
Yet  there  *s  no  fruit  without  the  deed. 

"  Just  as  no  store  of  fire  is  found 
la  jewel,  cow-dung,  or  the  sun. 
Nor  separate  from  these  exists, 
Tet  short  of  fuel  no  fire  is  known ; 
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"  Even  80  we  ne'er  witliin  the  deed 
Can  retribution's  fruit  descry^ 
Nor  yet  in  any  place  without; 
Nor  can  in  fruit  the  deed  be  found. 

**  Deeds  separate  from  tlieir  fruits  exist, 
And  fruits  are  separate  from  the  deeds: 
Bnt  consequent  upon  the  deed 
The  fruit  dotb  into  being  come. 

**  No  god  of  heaven  or  Brahma-world 
Doth  cause  the  endless  round  of  birth ; 
Constituent  parts  alone  roll  on, 
From  cause  and  from  material  sprung." 

When  he  has  thus  grasped  the  dependence  of  name  and 
form  by  conaideriug  the  round  of  kaj-rna  and  the  round  of 
fruit,  and  has  abandoned  all  questioning  in  the  thiee  divi- 
sions of  time,  he  then  underatandd  tlie  past,  future,  and 
present  elements  of  being  at  death  and  at  conception.  Tills 
is  exact  detennination.     And  he  knowa  as  follows  : 

Tliose  groups  wliich  came  into  existence  in  the  past  exist- 
ence in  dependence  on  karma,  pemhed  then  and  there.  But 
in  dependence  on  tlie  karma  of  that  existence  other  groui>9 
have  come  into  being  in  this  existence.  Not  a  single  ele- 
ment of  being  has  come  into  this  existence  from  a  previous 
one.  The  groups  which  liave  come  into  being  in  this  exists 
ence  in  dependence  on  karma  will  perish,  and  others  will 
come  into  being  in  the  next  existence,  but  not  a  single  ele- 
ment of  being  will  go  fiom  tliis  existence  into  the  next. 
Moreover,  just  as  the  words  of  the  teacher  do  not  pass  over 
into  the  mouth  of  the  pupil  who  nevertlieless  rejreats  them ; 
and  just  as  holy  water  drunk  hy  the  messenger  sent  for  the 
purpose  does  not  pass  into  the  belly  of  the  sick  man  and 
nevertheless  in  dependence  on  tliis  water  is  the  sickness 
allayed ;  and  just  as  the  features  of  the  face  do  not  pass 
to  the  reflection  in  mirrors  and  the  like  and  nevertheless 
in  dependence  on  them  does  the  image  appear;  and  just 
as  the  flame  does  not  pass  over  from  the  wick  of  one  lamp  to 
that  of  another  and  nevertheless   the  flame  of  the  second 
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lamp  exists  in  dependence  on  that  of  the  former:  in  exactly 
the  same  way  not  a  single  element  of  heing  passes  over  from 
a  previous  existence  into  the  present  existence,  nor  hence 
into  the  next  existence:  and  yet  in  dei>enUence  on  tlie  groups, 
organs  of  sense,  objects  of  sense,  and  sense-consciousriesses 
of  the  last  existence  wei*o  born  tliose  of  this  one,  and  from 
the  present  groups,  organs  of  sense,  objects  of  sense,  and 
sense-consciousnesses  ^vill  be  bom  the  groups,  organs  of  sense, 
objects  of  sense,  and  sense-<;onticiousnesses  of  the  next 
existence. 

Just  as,  indeed,  eye-con sciousn ess 

Doth  follow  ou  mentality. 

Yet  Cometh  not  from  out  the  same, 

Nor  yet  doth  fail  to  come  to  be ; 

So,  when  conception  comes  to  pass, 
The  thoughts  a  contitaat  syries  form  ; 
The  last  thought  of  the  old  birth  dies, 
The  first  Ihougiit  of  the  new  Rprings  up. 

No  interval  is  'twixt  them  found. 
No  stop  or  break  to  them  is  known ; 
There  's  nanght  that  passes  on  from  hence, 
And  yet  conception  comes  to  pass. 

When  he  thus  understands  the  elements  at  death  and  at 
conception,  and  tins  knowledge  gained  by  gi*asping  the  de- 
pendence of  name  and  form  has  become  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, then  the  sixteen  doubts  are  still  more  completely 
abandoned.  And  not  merely  they,  but  also  the  eight  doubts 
concerning  The  Teacher  etc.  are  abandoned,  and  the  sixty- 
two  heresies  are  estopped. 

The  knowledge  thus  gained  by  this  manifold  grasping  of 
the  dependence  of  name  and  form,  and  by  tlic  ensuing 
removal  of  doubt  in  the  three  divisions  of  time,  is  what 
sliould  be  underetood  by  the  phra.se  **  the  purity  ensuing  on 
the  removal  of  doubt."  The  knowledge  of  tlie  continuance 
of  the  factore  of  being,  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and 
coiTect  insight,  are  synon>Tns  of  it. 

For  it  has  been  said  as  follows : 
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"The  knowledge  of  the  continuance  of  the  factors  of 
being  coiiaiats  of  the  wisdom  gained  by  grasping  tlieir  de- 
pendence, as,  for  example,  *  On  ignorance  depends  karma,  in 
dependence  has  it  originated.  Botli  of  these  factors  of  being 
have  originated  by  dependence.' " 

In  considering  the  factors  of  being  in  the  light  of  their 
transitoriness,  what  is  the  knowledge  of  truth  thus  achieved? 
wherein  con-sists  correct  insight?  how  does  it  become  plain 
that  all  the  constituentfi  of  being  are  transitory  ?  where  is 
doubt  abandoned? 

In  consideiing  the  factors  of  being  in  the  light  of  their 
miserj*,  ...  in  connidering  the  factors  of  beuxg  in  tlie  light 
of  their  lack  of  an  Ego,  .  .  .  where  is  doubt  abandoned  ? 

lu  considering  the  factors  <»f  being  in  the  light  of  their 
traiiaitoriness  is  achieved  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of 
causes  ;  in  this  knowledge  lies  what  is  called  correct  insight ; 
as  the  result  of  this  knowledge  it  Incomes  plain  that  all  the 
constituents  of  being  are  transitory* ;  here  is  where  doubt  is 
abandoned. 

In  considering  the  factors  of  being  in  the  light  of  their 
misery  is  achieved  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  what  exists; 
in  this  knowledge  lies  wliat  is  called  correct  insight ;  as  the 
result  of  this  knowledge  it  becomes  plain  that  all  tlie  constit* 
uents  of  being  are  misery;  here  is  where  doubt  is  abandoned. 

In  considering  the  factors  of  lieing  in  the  light  of  tlieir 
lack  of  an  Ego  is  achieved  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  both 
of  the  causes  of  existence  and  of  existence ;  in  this  knowl- 
edge lies  what  is  called  correct  insight ;  as  the  result  of  this 
knowledge  it  l>ecome8  plain  that  all  the  constituents  of  Ijeing 
are  wanting  in  an  Ego ;  here  is  where  doubt  is  abandoned. 

Now  do  the  various  expressions,  "knowledge  of  the 
truth,'*  "correct  insight,'*  and  "removal  of  doubt,"  designate 
Tarious  ti-uths,  or  are  they  various  expressions  for  one  truth? 
Knowledge  of  the  truth,  correct  insight,  and  removal  of 
doubt  are  various  expressions  for  one  truth. 

Now  the  man  of  insight,  having  by  this  knowledge  ob- 
tained confidence  in  the  dis|iensation  of  The  Buddha,  and  a 
footing  in  it,  and  having  liia  destiny  established,  is  called 
newly  converted. 
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Therefore  ftbould  ay  a  mindful  priest, 
Who  may  desire  his  doubU  removed, 
Search  everywhere  that  he  may  grasp 
On  what  bis  name  and  form  depend. 

Thus  in  the  **  Way  of  Purity,"  composed  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  good  people,  and  in  the  section  on  the  development  of 
wisdom 

The  Exposition  of  the  Purity  EDaoiag  od  the  Removal  of  Doatit  Coiutitates 
the  Niueteeath  Chapter. 


5  49.     DIFFERENT   KINDS   OF   DEATH. 

Translated  from  the  Visuddki-Maggu  (chap.  rui.). 

By  death  is  meant  the  cutting  off  of  the  vitality  com- 
prised in  any  one  exiateuce.  Now  the  death  of  the  saint, 
which  consists  in  the  anuihilatiiin  of  the  miscn-  of  rebirtli ; 
incessant  death,  which  \&  the  incessant  breaking  up  of  the 
constituents  of  being;  and  death  in  pojmlar  parlance,  as 
when  it  is  said,  "  The  ti'ee  is  dead,  the  iron  is  dead,"  —  none 
of  these  is  meant  here.  But  what  is  meant  here  is  twofold, 
either  natural  death,  or  untimely  death. 

Natural  death  occurs  either  by  thii  exhaustion  of  merit,  or 
by  the  exhaustion  of  the  natural  term  of  life,  or  by  the 
exhaustion  of  both, 

Untimdy  death  occurs  by  karma  cutting  off  karma. 

Death  by  the  exhaustion  of  merit  is  death  which  super- 
venes when  Uie  karma  which  caused  conception  has  ripened 
to  a  termination,  although  the  de]>endence  for  contiiiuiug  the 
series  constituting  the  term  of  life  l)e  not  exhausted.  Death 
by  the  exhaustion  of  the  natural  terra  of  life  occurs  when  the 
span  of  life,  the  nutritive  powers,  etc.,  proper  to  any  given 
grade  of  existence,  come  to  an  end,  — in  the  present  race  of 
men  on  the  exhaustion  of  their  natural  term  of  life  at  the  age 
of  only  one  hundred  years. 

Untimely  death  is  death  like  that  of  DusT  Mara,  or  of 
king  KuUbu  and  others,  who   had   theu'  series  cut  off  by 
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karma  that  carried  thein  off  oil  the  spot,  or  like  that  of  such 
pereona  as  have  their  series  cut  off  by  a  bloody  death  brought 
upon  them  by  the  karma  of  a  previoua  exiatonce. 


§  50.     now  EXISTENCE   IN  HELL  IS  POSSIBLE. 
Translated  from  the  Milindapafiha  (67*). 

Said  the  king,  **  Bhante  Nagasena,  you  priests  say  that 
hell-fire  is  much  hotter  than  ordinary  fire.  Also,  that  if  a 
Bmall  stone  be  tlu-owu  into  au  ordinary  fire,  though  it  He 
smoking  there  for  a  whole  day,  it  is  not  consumed ;  but  that 
if  a  stone  as  large  as  a  pagoda  be  cast  into  hell-fire  it  is  con- 
sumed in  an  instant.  This  1  cannot  believe.  And  again, 
you  say  that  nil  those  beings  that  come  into  existence  in  hell 
are  not  consumed,  though  they  are  cooked  in  hell-firo  for 
many  thousands  of  years.     This,  also,  I  cannot  believe." 

Said  the  elder,  "  What  do  you  say  to  this,  your  majesty? 
Do  the  females  of  sea-monsters,  and  of  crocodiles,  turtles, 
pea-fowl,  and  jngeons  eat  hard  stones  and  gravel?" 

"  Yes,  bhante.     They  do." 

**  But  when  the  hard  stones  and  gravel  have  arrived  in 
the  stomach-cavity  of  the  l)elly,  are  they  consumed?" 

"  Yea,  bhante.     Tliey  are." 

'*  But  the  embryo  that  is  likewise  in  the  belly,  is  that  also 
consumed  ?  " 

"  Nay,  verily,  blmute." 

"And  why  not?" 

"  I  suppose,  bhante,  that  it  is  through  the  superior  po- 
tency of  its  fonner  deetls." 

"  In  exactly  the  same  way,  your  majesty,  the  inhabitants 
of  hell,  through  the  superior  potency  of  their  former  deeds, 
are  not  consumed,  though  they  are  cooked  in  hell-fire  for 
many  thousands  of  years.  Moreover,  your  majesty.  The 
Blessed  One  has  spoken  as  follows :  *'  He  does  not  die  so 
long  as  that  wickedness  is  unexhausted.' " 

"  Give  another  illustration," 
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"  what  do  you  say  lo  this,  your  majesty  ?  Do  the 
females  of  lions,  tigers,  panthers,  and  dogs  eat  hard  bones 
and  meat  ?  " 

"  Yes,  hhaute.     They  do." 

'^  But  when  these  hard  bones  and  meat  have  arrived  in 
the  stomach-cavity  of  tlie  belly,  are  they  consumed  ?  " 

"  Yea,  bhante.     They  are." 

'*  But  the  embryo  that  is  likewise  in  the  belly,  is  that  also 
con.sumed  ?  " 

"  Nay,  verily,  bhante." 

"And  why  not?" 

"  I  suppose,  bhante,  that  it  is  through  the  superior  potency 
of  its  foi-mer  deeds." 

"  In  exactly  the  same  way,  your  majesty,  the  inhabitants 
of  hell,  thi'ough  the  sujjeHor  j)otency  of  their  former  deeds, 
are  not  consumed,  thougli  they  are  cooked  in  hell-fire  for 
many  thousands  of  years." 

"  Give  another  illustration." 

"What  do  you  say  to  this,  your  majesty?  Do  delicate 
women  of  the  Yoiiakay,  or  of  the  warrior  caste,  of  the  Brahman 
cafite,  of  the  householder  caste  eat  hard  food  and  meat?  " 

"  Yes,  bliante.     They  do." 

"  But  when  the  hard  food  and  meat  have  arrived  in  the 
stomach-tavity  of  the  Ijelly,  are  they  consumed  ?  " 

"  Yes,  bhante.     They  are." 

"  But  the  embryo  that  is  likewise  in  the  belly,  is  that  also 
consumed?" 

"  Nay,  verily,  bhante," 

"And  why  not?" 

"  I  suppose,  bhante,  that  it  is  through  the  superior  potency 
of  its  former  deeds," 

"  In  exactly  the  same  way,  your  majesty,  the  inhabitants 
of  helL,  through  the  superior  potency  of  their  former  deeds, 
are  not  consumed,  though  they  are  cooked  in  hell-fire  for 
many  thousanrls  of  yeai-8.  Moreover,  your  majesty,  The 
Blessed  One  lias  spoken  as  follows:  *  He  does  not  die  so  long 
as  that  wickedness  is  unexhausted."  " 

"  You  are  an  able  man,  bhante  Nagasena." 
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§  51.    DEATH'S  MESSENGERS. 
§  51  a.  —  Translated  from  th«  Afiguttara-Nikftya  (iii.  35*). 

Death  has  three  messeugers,  O  priests.  And  what  are 
the  three? 

Suppose,  O  priests,  one  does  evil  with  his  body,  does  evil 
with  Ills  voice,  does  evil  with  liis  mind.  Having  done  evil 
with  his  body,  done  evil  with  his  voice,  and  done  evil  with 
his  mind,  he  arrives  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  after 
death,  at  a  place  of  punishment,  a  place  of  suffering,  per- 
dition, hell.  Then,  O  priests,  the  guardians  of  hell  seize  him 
by  the  arras  at  every  ix>int,  and  they  show  him  to  Yama,  the 
ruler  of  the  dead,  saying, 

"  Sire,  this  man  did  not  do  his  duty  to  his  friends,  to  his 
parents,  to  the  monks,  or  to  the  lirahmans,  nor  did  he  honor 
his  elders  among  his  kinsfolk.  Let  your  majesty  inilict  pun- 
ishment upon  him.*' 

Then,  O  priests,  king  Yama  questions,  sounds,  and 
addi-esses  him   touching  the  lirst  of  deatli's  messengers. 

**  ()  man  I  Did  you  not  see  the  first  of  death's  messen- 
gets  visibly  api>ear  among  men  ?  " 

He  replies,  "  Lortl,  I  tlid  not." 

Tlien,  O  priests,  king  Yama  says  to  him,  "  O  man  !  Did 
you  not  see  among  men  a  woman  or  a  man,  eighty  or  ninety 
or  a  hundred  yeai-s  (if  age,  decrepit,  crooked  as  the  ciirved 
rafter  of  a  gable  roof,  bowed  down,  leaning  on  a  staff,  trem- 
bling as  he  walked,  miserable,  with  youth  long  fled,  broken- 
toothed,  gray-haired  and  nearly  Wd,  tottering,  with  wrinkled 
brow,  and  blotched  with  freckles  ?  " 

He  replies,  "  Lord,  I  did." 

Then,  O  priests,  king  Yama  says  to  him,  **  O  man  !  Did 
it  not  occur  to  you,  being  a  person  of  mature  intelligence  and 
years,  '  I  also  am  subject  to  old  age,  and  in  no  way  exempt. 
Come  now!     I  will  act  nobly  with  body,  voice,  and  mind'?" 

He  replies,  "  Lord^  I  could  not.     Loitl,  I  (bd  not  think." 

Then,    O   priests,    king   Yama   says   to   him,    *' O   man  I 
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Through  thoughtlessness  you  failed  to  act  nobly  with  body, 
voice,  aud  luind.  Verily,  it  shall  be  doue  unto  you,  O  man, 
in  accordance  with  your  thoughtlessness.  And  it  was  not 
your  mother  who  did  tlds  wickedness,  nor  was  it  your  father, 
nor  your  brother,  nor  your  sister,  nor  your  friends  and  com- 
panions, nor  youi'  relatives  and  kinsfolk,  nor  the  deities,  nor 
the  monks  and  Braliniaus;  but  it  was  you  youi-self  w]io  did 
this  wickedness,  and  you  iilone  shall  feel  ite  consequences." 

Then,  O  priests,  when  king  Ynma  has  questioned,  sounded, 
and  addressed  him  touching  the  first  of  death's  messengers, 
he  questions,  sounds,  and  addresses  him  touching  tl»e  second 
of  death's  niessengera- 

"  O  man !  Did  you  not  see  the  second  of  death's  messen- 
gers \'i8ibly  appear  among  men  ?  " 

He  replies,  "  Lord,  I  did  not." 

Then,  O  priests,  king  Yama  says  to  him,  "  O  man  1  Did 
you  not  see  among  men  women  or  men,  diseased,  suffering, 
grievously  sick,  rolling  in  tlieir  own  liltli,  who  when  Inng 
down  had  to  be  lifted  up  by  others,  and  by  others  had  to  be 
laid  dowTi  again  ?  " 

He  replies,  "  Lord*  I  did." 

Then,  O  priests,  king  Yama  sa}^  to  him,  "  O  man  I  Did 
it  not  occur  to  you,  being  a  person  of  mature  intelligence 
and  years,  '  I  also  am  suliject  to  disease,  and  io  no  way 
exempt.  Come  now !  I  will  act  nobly  with  body,  voice,  and 
mind '  ?  " 

He  replies,  "  Lord,  T  oniild  not.     Lord,  I  did  not  think." 

Then,  O  priests,  king  Yama  says  to  him,  "O  maul 
Through  thoughtlessness  you  failed  to  act  nobly  with  body, 
voice,  and  mind.  Verily,  it  shall  be  done  unto  you,  O  man, 
in  accordance  with  your  thoughtlessness.  And  it  was  not 
your  mother  who  did  tliia  wickedness,  nor  was  it  your  father, 
nor  your  brother,  nor  your  sister,  nor  your  friend.s  and  com- 
panions, nor  your  relatives  and  kinsfolk,  nor  the  deities,  nor 
the  monks  and  Brahmans ;  but  it  was  you  yourself  who  did 
this  wickedness,  and  you  alone  shall  feel  its  consequences." 

Then.  O  priests,  when  king  Yama  has  questioned,  sounded. 
and  addressed  him  touching  the  second  of  death's  messen- 
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gers,  he  questionfi,  sounds,  and  addresses  him  touching  the 
third  of  death's  messengei's. 

^'  O  man  !  Did  you  not  see  the  third  of  death  s  messen- 
gers  viaihly  appear  among  men  ?  " 

He  replies,  "*  LoriU  I  did  not." 

Then,  O  priests,  king  Yania  says  to  him,  "  O  man  I  Did 
you  not  see  among  men  a  woman  or  a  man  that  had  been  one 
day  dead,  or  two  days  deatl,  or  thiee  days  dead,  and  had 
become  swollen,  black,  and  full  of  putridity?" 

He  replies,  "  Lord,  I  did." 

Then,  O  priests,  king  Yama  says  to  him,  *'0  man !  Did 
it  not  occur  to  you,  being  a  person  of  mature  intelligence  and 
years,  *  I  also  am  subject  to  death,  and  in  no  way  exempt. 
Come  now!     I  will  act  nobly  with  body,  voice,  and  mind'?" 

He  replies,  **  Lord,  I  could  not.     Lord,  I  did  not  think." 

Then,  O  priesta,  king  Yama  says  to  him,  "  0  man  I 
Through  thoughtlessness  you  failed  to  act  nobly  with  body, 
voice,  and  mind.  Verily,  it  fJilinU  l>e  done  imto  you,  O  man, 
in  accoivJance  with  youi*  thinighLlessness.  And  it  was  not 
your  motlier  who  did  this  wickedness,  nor  was  it  your  father, 
nor  your  brother,  nor  your  sister,  nor  your  fricnda  and  com- 
panions, nor  your  relatives  and  kinsfolk,  nor  the  deities,  nor 
the  monks  and  Brahmans ;  but  it  was  you  yourself  who  did 
this  wicketlness,  and  you  alone  shall  feel  its  consequences." 

Then»  ()  priests,  when  king  Yama  has  questioned,  sounded, 
and  a<Idre8Hed  him  touching  the  third  of  death's  messengers, 
he  becomes  silent. 

Then,  O  priests,  the  guardians  of  hell  inflict  on  him  the 
torture  called  the  fivefold  pinion :  they  force  a  lieated  iron 
stake  tlirough  his  hand;  the^'  force  a  heated  iron  stake 
through  his  other  hand ;  they  force  a  heated  iron  stake 
through  his  foot;  they  force  a  heated  iron  stake  through  his 
other  foot;  they  force  a  heated  iron  stake  through  the  middle 
of  his  breast.  There  he  experiences  grievous,  severe,  sharp, 
and  bitter  pains ;  but  he  does  not  die  so  long  as  that  wicked- 
ness is  unexhausted. 

Then,  O  priesta,  the  guardians  of  hell  lay  him  down,  and 
hack  him  with  axes.     There  he  experiences  grievous,  severe, 
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sharij,  and  bitter  pauis ;  but  he  does  not  die  so  long  as  that 
wickedness  la  unexhausted. 

Then,  O  priests,  the  guardiaus  of  hell  place  him  feet  up, 
head  down,  and  hack  him  with  hatchets.  There  he  experi- 
ences grievous,  severe,  sharp,  and  bitter  pains ;  but  he  does 
not  die  so  long  as  that  wickedness  is  unexhausted. 

Then,  0  priests,  the  guardians  of  hell  harness  him  to  a 
chariot,  and  they  make  liim  go  forward  and  they  make  him 
go  back  over  ground  tliat  is  blazing,  flamuig,  and  glowing. 
There  he  experiences  grievous,  severe,  sharp,  and  bitter 
pains :  but  he  does  not  die  so  long  as  that  wickedness  is 
unexhausted. 

Then,  O  priests,  the  guardians  of  hell  make  him  ascend 
and  make  him  descend  an  immense,  blazing,  flaming,  and 
glowing  mountain  of  live  coals.  There  he  experiences  griev- 
ous, severe,  sharp,  and  bitter  pains ;  but  he  does  not  die  so 
long  as  that  wickedness  is  unexhausted. 

Then,  O  priestis,  llie  guardians  of  hell  take  him  feet  up, 
head  down,  and  throw  him  into  a  heated  inm  kettle  that  is 
blazing,  flaminjr.  and  glowing.  There  he  cooks  and  sizzles. 
And  while  he  there  cooks  and  sizzles,  he  goes  once  upwards, 
once  do^iTiwards,  and  once  sideways.  There  he  experiences 
gi-ievous,  severe,  sharp,  and  bitter  pains ;  but  he  does  not  die 
so  long  as  that  wickedness  is  unexhausted. 

Then^  O  pxiests,  the  guardians  of  hell  throw  Mm  into 
the  chiefest  of  the  hells.  Kow  this  chiefest  of  the  hells, 
O  priests,  is 

Symm^^trical,  and  square  In  shape, 
Four-gated,  into  parts  laid  off. 
Of  iron  is  its  hounding  wall, 
An  iron  roof  doth  close  it  in ; 
And  of  its  glowing  iron  floor 
The  light  with  dazzling  brilliancy 
Spreads  for  a  hundred  leagues  around. 
And  ever  and  for  ay  abides. 


In  former  times,  O  priests,  king  Yama  thought  to  him- 
self, "All  they,  alas,  who  are  guilty  of  wicked  deeds  in  the 
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world  must  suffer  such  horril>le  and  manifold  torture!  O 
that  I  may  become  a  man  aiul  a  Tathagata  arise  iu  the  world, 
a  holy.  Supreme  Buddha,  and  that  1  may  sit  at  the  feet  of 
The  Blessed  One  and  The  Blessed  One  teach  me  the  Doc- 
trine, and  I  come  to  undei-stand  the  Doctrine  of  Tlte  Blessed 
One!" 

Now  tlufl,  O  prieste,  that  I  tell  you,  I  did  not  get  from 
any  one  else,  be  he  monk  or  Brahman ;  but,  O  priests,  what 
T  by  myself,  unassisted,  have  known,  and  seen,  and  learnt, 
that  I  tell  you. 

All  tbey  who  tboaghtless  are,  nor  heed. 
What  time  death's  messengers  appear, 
Must  long  the  pan^s  of  Buffering  feel 
In  some  base  body  habiting. 
But  all  those  good  and  holy  men, 
Wbat  time  tbey  see  deatb's  messengersi 
Behave  not  thoughtless,  but  give  beed 
To  what  the  Noble  Doctrine  says ; 
And  in  attachment  frighted  see 
Of  birth  and  death  the  fertile  source, 
And  from  attucbmeul  free  themselves, 
Thus  birth  and  death  extinguishing, 
Secure  and  happy  ones  are  they, 
Released  from  all  this  Meeting  show; 
Exempted  from  all  sin  and  fear, 
All  misery  have  tbey  overcome. 


%   51  fi.  —  Reprinted  from  Mrs.    Piom's    (TlimJe's)   Autobiography 
(ed.  Uayward,  Tickuor  and  Fields,  Boston,  1801),  vol.  ii.  p.  247. 

THE  THREE   WABNINQS. 

A  TJLLB. 

The  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found 
Least  willing  still  to  quit  the  ground ; 
'Twos  therefore  said  by  anciont  sages. 
That  love  of  life  increased  with  years- 
80  much,  that  in  our  latter  stages, 
When  pains  grow  sharp  and  sickness  rages. 
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Ttie  greatest  love  of  life  appears. 

Tbia  greatest  affection  to  believe, 

Which  all  confess,  but  few  perceive, 

If  old  affections  can't  prevail, 

Be  pleased  to  bear  a  modern  tale. 

When  sports  went  round,  and  all  were  gay, 

(5n  neighbor  Dobson's  weddiug-dayi 

Dentb  called  u^ide  the  jocund  groom, 

With  bitn  into  another  room; 

And  looking  grave,  you  must^  says  be, 

Quit  your  sweet  bride,  and  come  with  me. 

With  you,  and  qdit  my  Susan's  side? 

With  you  1  the  hupluaa  huHbaud  cried : 

Young  as  I  am  ;  't  is  monstrous  bard ; 

Besides,  in  truths  I  'm  Dot  prepared: 

My  IboughU  on  other  matters  go. 

This  is  niy  wedding  night,  you  koow. 

What  more  Ue  urged  I  have  not  heard, 

His  reasons  could  not  well  be  stronger, 

So  Heath  tlw  poor  delinquent  spared, 

And  left  to  live  a  little  longer. 

Yet  calling  up  u  curious  look, 

His  hour-glass  trembled  while  he  spote, 

Neighbor,  he  said,  farewell.     No  more 

Shall  Death  disturb  your  mirthful  hour, 

And  further,  to  avoid  all  blame 

Of  cruelty  upon  my  name. 

To  give  you  time  for  preparation, 

And  fit  you  for  your  future  station, 

Three  several  warnings  you  sh.ill  have 

Before  you  're  summoned  to  the  grave: 

Willing,  for  once,  I  'U  quit  my  prey, 

And  grant  a  kind  reprieve  ; 

In  hopes  yoti  '11  have  no  more  to  say 

But  when  I  call  again  this  way. 

Well  pleased  the  world  will  leave. 

To  these  conditions  both  consented, 

And  parted  perfectly  contenteii. 

What  next  the  hero  of  our  lale  befell. 

How  long  Ue  liveil,  how  wise,  how  well, 

How  rmindly  he  pursued  his  coui"se, 

And  8m4>ked  Ids  pipe,  and  stroked  his  horse. 

The  willing  muae  shall  tell : 
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He  chaffered  then,  be  bought,  he  sold, 

Nor  once  perceived  his  growing  old, 

Nor  thought  of  Death  as  near ; 

His  friends  not  false,  hia  wife  uo  shrew. 

Many  his  gains,  his  children  few, 

He  paaseil  his  hours  in  peace  ; 

But  while  he  viewe<l  bis  wealth  increase, 

While  thus  along  life's  dusty  road 

The  beaten  track  couieut  he  trod, 

Old  titnc  whose  haste  no  mortal  spares 

Uncalled,  unheeded,  unawares, 

Brought  him  on  bis  eightieth  year. 

And  now  one  night  in  musing  mood, 

As  all  alone  he  sate, 

Th'  unwelcfune  messenger  of  fate 

Once  more  before  him  Btooil. 

Half  stilleil  with  anger  anil  surprise. 

So  soon  returned !  old  Dobson  cries. 

80  soon,  d'  ye  call  it  I     Death  replies : 

Surely,  uiy  friend,  you  Ve  but  in  jest ; 

Since  I  was  here  before 

'T  is  six-and-thirty  years  at  least. 

And  you  are  now  fourscore. 

So  much  the  worse,  the  clown  rejoined, 

To  spare  tlie  aged  would  be  kind; 

However,  see  your  search  be  legal 

And  your  authority,  —  Is't  regal? 

Else  you  arc  come  on  a  fool's  errand. 

With  but  a  secretary's  warraut. 

Besides,  you  promiseil  me.  three  warnings, 

Which  I  have  looked  for  nights  and  mominga; 

But  for  ttiat  loss  of  lime  and  ease 

1  can  recover  datnnges. 

1  know,  cries  Deatli,  that  at  the  best, 

I  seldom  am  a  welcome  guest; 

But  don't  be  captious^  friend,  at  least; 

I  little  thought  yon  'd  still  be  able 

To  etufiip  altout  your  farm  and  stable; 

Your  years  liave  run  to  a  great  length, 

I  wish  you  joy  ttiough  of  your  strength. 

Hold,  says  the  farmer*  not  so  fast, 

I  have  been  lame  these  four  years  past. 

And  DO  great  wonder,  Death  replies; 
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However^  you  still  keep  your  eyee, 

And  sure  to  see  one's  loves  autl  friends, 

For  legs  and  arms  wonld  uiake  amends. 

Perhaps,  says  Dobsoii,  bo  it  might, 

But,  latterly,  I  've  lost  my  sight. 

This  is  a  shocking  story,  faith, 

Yet  there  's  some  comfort  still,  says  Death ; 

Each  strives  your  sadness  to  amuse, 

I  warrant  you  have  all  the  news. 

There  's  none,  cries  he,  and  if  tbere  werCi 

I  *ve  grown  so  deaf,  I  could  not  hear. 

Nay  then,  the  spectre  stern  rejoined, 

These  are  unjustifiable  yearninirs; 

If  you  are  lame  aud  deaf  and  Mind, 

You  've  had  your  three  autUcient  warnings 

So  come  along,  no  more  we  '11  part : 

He  said,  and  touched  him  with  his  dart; 

Aud  now  old  Dobson,  turning  pale, 

Yields  to  his  fate,  —  so  ends  my  tale. 


§  52.    THE  ASS   IN  THE   LI0X*S  SKIN. 

Translated  from  the  Jataka  (ii.  100"),  and  constituting  Birth-Story  189. 

"iVi7j/,  this  is  not  a  lion's  roar.**  This  also  was  related  by 
The  Teacher  concerning  Kokalika:  and  it  was  while  dwell- 
ing in  Jetavana  monastery.  Kokalika,  at  the  time,  was 
desirous  of  intoning  a  doctrinal  recitation  before  tlie  con- 
gregation of  the  prieats.  When  The  Teacher  heard  this,  he 
related  the  following  tale  :  — 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  Bralimadatta  was  reigning  at 
Benares,  the  Future  Huddha,  having  lieen  born  in  a  farmer's 
family,  and  now  come  of  age,  was  making  his  living  by  hus- 
bandry. Now  at  that  time,  a  certain  peddler  went  about 
selling  his  wares,  which  he  carried  on  the  back  of  au  ass. 
And  at  every  place  he  came  to,  he  would  unload  the  ass,  and 
dressing  him  up  in  the  skin  of  a  lion,  let  him  loose  in  some 
field  of  rice  or  barley.     And  the  field-watchers  did  not  dare 
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approach,  as  they  thought  it  was  a  lion.  Now  one  day  the 
peddler  took  up  his  abode  at  the  gate  of  a  village,  and  while 
his  breakfast  was  cooking,  he  di*essed  up  the  ass  in  the  lion's 
skin,  and  let  him  loose  in  a  field  of  barley.  The  field- 
watchers  did  not  dare  api>roacli,  as  they  thought  it  was  a 
lion,  but  went  home  and  announced  the  news.  Then  ail  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  took  up  arms,  and  blo\ving  conch- 
flhclK  and  beating  drums,  went  to  the  field  and  shouted,  so 
that  tlie  ass  became  afraid  for  his  life,  and  brayed.  Then 
the  Future  Buddha  knew  it  was  an  ass,  and  pronounced  the 
first  stanza : 

'^  Nay,  this  is  not  a  lion's  roar, 

Nor  tiger,  panther,  gives  its  vent; 

But  dressed  up  tn  a  lion's  skin, 

It  is  a  wretched  ass  that  brays." 

And  also  the  inhabitants  <:  *:  the  village  knew  it  was  an 
ass,  and  beat  liim  until  his  bones  broke,  and  took  the  lion's 
skin  away  with  tliem.  Then  came  the  |>eddler,  and  seeing 
that  his  ass  had  come  to  grief,  he  pronounced  the  second 
stanza : 

"  Ixing  might  the  ass  bave  lived  to  eat 

The  green  and  tender  barley  grain, 

Accoutred  in  the  lion's  skin, 

But  that  he  brayetl,  and  ruined  all." 

And  while  he  was  thus  speaking,  the  ass  died,  whereupon 
the  peddler  left  liim  and  went  his  way. 

The  Teacher,  having  given  this  doctrinal  instiniction, 
identified  the  charactex-a  in  the  Birth-Story: 

"  At  tliat  time  the  ass  was  Kokalika,  but  the  wise  farmer 
was  I  myself." 

The  Lion'MiluD  Birth-Stocy. 
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§  68.    THE  DEVOTED  WIFE. 

Translated  from  the  Dhammapada,  and  from  Buddhagliosa's  comment. 

48.     WliUe  eagerly  man  culls  life's  flowers, 
Witb  all  his  faculties  inleat, 
Of  pleasure  still  iuaatiate  — 
Death  comeH  and  over[x>weretb  him. 

"  While  eagerly  man  culls  life's  Jhwers.^*  This  doctrinal 
instruction  was  given  by  The  Teaclier  while  dwelling  at 
Savatthi,  and  it  was  concerning  a  woman  called  Huaband- 
bouoi'er.  The  affaii*  began  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Suite  of  the 
Thii-tj'-three- 

They  say  that  a  god  of  that  heaven  named  Garland-wearer 
went  to  his  pleasure-grounds  in  company  with  a  thousand 
celestial  nyraphs.  Five  hundred  of  these  goddesses  ascended 
trees  and  threw  down  flowers,  wliile  live  huutlred  picked  up 
the  flowei's  that  were  thrown  down  and  decked  the  god  there- 
with. One  of  these  goddesses,  while  on  the  Iwugh  of  a  tree, 
fell  from  that  existence,  her  body  vanishing  like  the  ilame  of 
a  lamp. 

Then  she  was  conceived  in  a  high-caste  family  of  Savatthi, 
and  was  l)om  with  a  reminiscence  of  her  previous  existences. 
And  saying  to  herself,  *'  1  am  the  wife  of  the  god  Garland- 
wearer,"  she  made  offerings  of  perfumes,  garlands,  and  the 
like,  with  the  prayer  that  in  her  next  rebirth  she  might  again 
be  with  her  husband.  And  when  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
she  marrie<l  into  another  family,  with  ticket-food,  and  fort^ 
nightly  footl,  she  continued  to  give  alms,  sajdng^  "  May 
this  prove  efficacious  in  bringing  about  my  rebirth  with  my 
hustoid." 

Thereupon  the  priests  gave  her  the  name  of  Husband- 
honorer,  for  they  said ;  "  She  works  eai'ly  and  late,  and  her 
only  desire  is  for  her  husband." 

Husband-honorer  continually  took  care  of  the  hall  where 
the  priests  sat.     She  brought  forward  the  diinking  water, 
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and  spread  out  the  mats  to  sit  ou.  Aud  wlieu  other  jxiojjle 
were  desii'Oiia  of  giving  ticket-food  and  other  alms,  they 
would  bring  it  to  her,  and  say,  "  Dear  lady,  prepare  this  for 
the  congregation  of  the  priests."  And  ])y  going  to  and  fro 
in  this  manner,  she  acquired  the  fifty-eix  salutary  qualities, 
all  at  one  time. 

Then  she  conceived,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  lunar  months 
she  brought  forth  a  son;  and  when  he  was  old  enough  to 
walk,  another,  until  she  had  four  sous. 

One  day,  after  she  had  given  alms  and  offerings,  and  had 
listened  to  the  Doctrine,  and  kept  the  preceptii,  she  died 
towai-d  nightrfall  from  a  sudden  disease,  and  was  rel>orn  into 
the  presence  of  her  husband. 

The  other  goddesses  had  continued  to  deck  the  god 
throughout  the  whole  interval. 

*'  We  have  not  seen  you  since  morning,**  said  the  god» 
**  Where  have  you  been  ? " 

"  I  fell  from  this  existence,  my  lord.** 

**  Are  you  in  earaost?  " 

"  It  was  precisely  so,  my  lord.'* 

"  Where  were  you  l>oi-n  ?  " 

"At  Savatthi,  in  a  faniQy  of  liigh  caste.** 

"  How  long  were  you  there  ?  ** 

"  My  lord,  at  the  end  of  ten  months  I  issued  from  my 
mother's  womb,  aud  at  the  age  of  sixteen  yeare  I  married 
into  another  family ;  and  having  borne  foiir  sons,  and  having 
given  gifts  and  done  other  meritorioas  deetls  with  the  prayer 
that  I  might  again  be  with  you,  I  have  been  bom  into  your 
presence.*' 

"  How  long  is  the  life  of  men  ?  " 

"  Only  a  hundred  years,*' 

"  Is  that  all  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  my  lord.'* 

"  If  that  is  the  length  of  life  to  whidi  men  are  bom,  pray, 
now,  do  they  pa^a  the  time  asleep  and  reckless,  or  do  they 
give  gifts  and  do  other  meritorious  deeds  ?  " 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  my  lord.  Men  are  always  reck- 
less, as  if  they  were  bom  to  a  life  of  an  incalculable  number 
of  years,  and  were  never  to  grow  old  and  die." 
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At  this  the  god  Garland-wearer  became  exceetUngly  agi* 
tated. 

"  Men,  it  appears,  are  bom  to  a  life  of  only  one  hundred 
yeai^s^  yet  they  recklesaly  lie  down  and  sleep  away  their  time. 
When  will  they  ever  get  free  from  miser}'?" 

A  hundrtid  of  our  yeara  make  one  day  and  night  of  the 
Gods  of  the  Suite  of  the  Thirty-three ;  thirty  such  daj-s  and 
nights  their  month;  and  twelve  such  raontlw  their  year. 
And  the  length  of  Lheir  lives  is  a  thousand  such  celestial 
years,  or  in  human  notation  thirty-six  million  years.  Thus 
for  that  god  not  one  day  has  passed  ;  but  like  a  moment  had 
the  interval  seemed  to  him.  And  thus  he  thought,  ^'Keck- 
lessness  for  short-lived  men  is  extremely  unsuitable." 

On  the  next  day,  when  the  priests  entered  the  village, 
they  found  the  hall  had  not  l>een  looked  after ;  tlie  mats  had 
not  been  spread,  and  the  drinking  water  had  not  been  placed. 
Then  they  inquired, 

"  Where  is  Husband-honorer  ?  " 

*'  Revei-end  sirs,  how  could  you  expect  to  see  her?  Yes- 
terday, after  your  worehips  had  eaten  and  departed,  she  died 
at  even-tide." 

When  the  priests  heard  this,  the  unconverted  among 
them,  calling  to  mind  her  benefactions,  were  rmable  to  re- 
strain their  tears,  wliile  those  in  whom  depravity  had  come 
to  an  end  had  their  elements  of  being  agitated. 

After  breakfast  they  returned  to  the  monastery,  and  made 
inquiry  of  The  Teacher : 

''  Reverend  Sir,  Husband-honorer  worked  early  and  late 
doing  many  kinils  of  meritorious  deeds,  and  pi-ayed  only  for 
her  husband.  Now  she  is  dead.  Where,  pray,  has  she  been 
reborn  ?  " 

"  With  her  husband,  O  priests." 

"  But,  Reverend  Sir,  she  is  not  with  her  husband." 

"  O  priesfe^,  it  was  not  this  hiLslmnd  she  was  praying  for. 
She  had  a  husband  named  Garland-wearer,  a  God  of  the 
Suite  of  the  Tliirty-three,  and  fell  from  that  existence  while 
he  was  decorating  himself  with  flowers.  Now  she  has  re* 
turned  and  been  bom  again  at  his  side." 
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"  Reverend  Sii\  is  it  really  so  ?  " 

"  Assuredly,  0  priests." 

"  Alas,  llevejeud  Sir,  how  very  short  is  the  life  of  all 
creatures  I  In  the  uiDniinp  she  waited  on  us,  oud  in  the 
evening  a  disease  attacked  her,  and  she  died." 

"  Assuredly,  O  priests,"  said  The  Teacher,  "  the  life  of 
creatures  is  iiideed  short.  And  thus  it  is  that  death  gets 
creatures  into  his  power,  and  dnigw  Lheni  away  howling  and 
weeping,  and  still  unsated  in  their  senses  and  lusts." 

So  saying,  he  pronounced  the  following  stanza: 

"  Wliile  eagerly  man  cuIIb  life's  flowers, 

With  all  his  faculties  intent, 

Of  pleasure  fttill  insatiate  — 

Death  cornea  and  ovcrpowereth  him." 


§54.     FRTEXBSHTP. 
Translated  from  the  Jataka  (i.  30S"),  ami  conadtuting  Birth-Story  68. 

**  Ort  whom  the  h^ari  irtsliTictivF,  rests,''*  This  waa  related 
by  Tlie  Teacher  wliile  dwelling  in  ABjana  Wood,  which  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  Saketa;  and  it  was  concerning  a  certain 
Brahman. 

It  appears  that,  as  The  Blessed  One,  Rurroundcd  by  the 
congregation  of  the  priestfi,  was  about  to  enter  Aiijana  WtH>d, 
which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Saketa,  a  certain  aged  Brahman,  a 
citizen  of  Saketa,  came  out  f rojn  that  city  and  saw  The  One 
Possessing  the  Ten  Forces  in  the  gate-way.  Fniling  at  his 
feet,  the  Brahman  seized  him  firmly  by  the  ankles,  and  said, 

"  O  my  dear  boy  I  Should  not  parents  in  their  old  age 
be  taken  care  of  by  their  sons?  Why,  in  all  this  b>ng  time, 
have  you  not  shown  yourself  to  us?  And  now  that  I  have 
seen  you,  come  and  let  your  mother  see  you  also."  And  with 
that  he  took  The  Teachpr  home  with  him." 

Wlieu  The  Teacher  arrived  there,  he  sat  down  with  the 
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congregation  of  the  priests,  taking  the  seat  that  was  spread 
for  him. 

Then  came  also  the  Brahman's  wife,  and  fell  at  The 
Teacher's  feet. 

**  O  my  dear  boy  I "  said  she,  weeping.  '*  Where  have 
you  been  gone  so  long?  Should  yt)u  not  liave  jjaid  your 
respects  to  yiy\xr  aged  father  and  mother?"  And  she  made 
her  sons  and  her  daughters  do  lum  obeisance,  saying,  **  Come, 
do  obeisance  to  your  brother." 

The  Brahraan  and  liis  wife,  in  great  delight,  gave  a 
libeiui  repast,  and  at  the  close  of  breakfast.  The  Teacher 
preached  to  these  t\vo  persons  tlie  Discourse  on  Old  Age.  At 
the  close  of  the  discourae.  both  the  Brahman  and  his  i,\nfe  had 
become  established  in  the  fruit  of  never  returning.  Tlie 
Teacher  then  rose  from  his  seat,  and  returned  to  Anjana 
Wood. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  the  priests  were  convened 
in  the  lecture-hall,  they  raised  a  discussion  : 

"  Brethren,  the  Brahman  knows  the  father  of  The  Tatha- 
gata  to  be  Suddhodana,  and  his  jnother  Maha-Maya.  Notwith- 
standing, both  he  and  his  wife  call  The  Tathagata  their  son, 
and  The  Teacher  consents  to  it.     What  now  is  the  reason  ?  " 

When  The  Teaclier  heard  their  discussion,  he  said, 

**  Priests,  they  call  me  son  who  am  their  son."  So  say- 
ing, he  related  the  occurrences  of  by-gone  existences:  — 


"  Priests,  in  past  time  this  Brahman  was  for  five  hundred 
successive  existences  my  father,  and  for  five  huntbed  succes- 
sive  existences  my  uncle,  and  for  five  hundred  successive 
existences  my  giandfather.  And  also  this  Brahman's  wife 
was  for  five  hundred  successive  existences  my  motl»er,  and 
for  five  hundred  successive  existences  my  aunt,  and  for  five 
hundred  successive  existences  my  gi-andmother.  Thus  for 
fifteen  hundred  existences  was  I  brought  up  by  this  Brah- 
man, and  for  fifteen  hundred  existences  was  I  brought  up  by 
tliis  BrahinanV  wife." 

Thus  did  The  Buddha  tell  of  three  thousand  existences, 
and  then  pronounced  the  follo'wing  stanza : 
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**  Oa  whom  the  heart  iastiuctive  resUt 
lu  wbuin  the  spirit  finds  delight, 
With  him,  though  one  ne'er  seen  before, 
Safely  in  friendship  one  may  dwell." 

On  whom  the  heart  wstinclive  restM :  —  On  whatever  individual  the 
mind  rests  securely  at  lirst  sight. 

In  uihom  the  spirit  Jinda  deliyhi :  —  In  whom  the  spirit  delights,  for 
whom  it  feels  tenderness,  at  first  eight. 

Wifh  Aim,  thouyh  one  ne'er  teen  be/ore  :  —  Strictly  speaking,  one  never 
seen  before  in  this  preHeiit  existence. 

Sa/eltf  in  friendship  one  may  dwell:  —  Ou  account  of  previous  friend- 
ship one  may  have  tJiorougfa  coiifideuoe  in  that  individual:  in  other 
words,  that  is  the  reason  one  does  have  oonfidenoe  in  him. 

When  The  Teacher  had  given  this  doctrinal  instruction, 
and  had  applied  the  moral  to  the  story,  he  identified  iho 
characters  of  the  Birth-Story: 

"  In  those   existences  the  Brahman  and  the   Brahman's 

wife  were  the  Bmhnian   and   tlio  Brahniiin   woman  of  this 

existence;   the  sou  was  I  myself." 

The  S&ketE  Birth-Story. 


§  55.     VIRTUE   IS   ITS   OWN   REWARD, 
Translated  from  the  Jataka  (ii.  92*),  and  constituting  Birth-Story  182. 

"-dl  strider  over  battU-Jields.^*  This  was  related  by  The 
Teacher  while  dwelling  at  Jetavana  monastery;  and  it  was 
concerning  Nanda  the  elder. 

For  when  The  Teacher  made  his  first  visit  home  to  Kapila- 
pura,  he  induced  Ids  youngest  brother,  prince  Nanda,  to  join 
the  Order.  Then  he  departed  from  Kapilapura,  and  travel- 
ing from  place  to  place,  he  came  and  dwelt  at  Savatthi. 

Now  when  the  venerable  Nanda  Iiad  taken  The  Blessed 
One's  bowl,  and  was  leaving  home,  Belle-of-the-Country 
heai'd  the  report  that  prince  Nanda  was  going  away  in  com- 
pany with  The  Teacher,  and  with  luiir  half-braided  she  looked 
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out  of  the  window,  and  called  out  to  him:  "^Come  back 
quickly,  my  love  !  "  And  her  speech  remained  in  the  vener- 
able Nanda's  mind,  so  that  lie  became  love-eick,  and  discon- 
tented, and  pined  away  until  tlie  net-work  of  his  veins 
showed  on  tlie  surface  of  liis  body. 

When  The  Teacher  heard  of  all  this,  he  thought:  "  What 
if  now  1  were  to  establish  Nanda  in  saintship/'  And  going 
to  the  cell  which  was  Nauda's  sleeping-room,  and  taking  his 
seat  on  tlie  mat  that  wa^  offered  him,  he  said : 

"  Nauda,  are  you  contented  under  this  dispensation  ?  " 

**  Reverend  Sir,  I  am  not  contented,  for  I  am  exceedingly 
in  love  with  Belle-of-the-Country." 

^*  Nanda,  have  you  ever  taken  a  trip  through  the  Hima- 
laya Mountains  ?  " 

"  Reverend  Sir,  I  never  have." 

"  Then  let  us  go  now." 

"  Reverend  Sir,  I  have  no  magical  power.  How  can 
I  go?" 

"I  will  take  you,  Nanda,"  said  The  Teacher,  "by  my 
own  magical  power." 

Then  he  took  the  elder  by  the  hand,  and  sprang  into  the 
air.  As  they  passed  along  he  pointed  out  to  him  a  field  that 
had  been  burnt  over,  and  on  a  charred  stump  was  seated  a 
she-monkey  with  her  nose  and  tail  destroyed,  h(^r  hair  singed 
off,  her  skin  fissui'ed  and  peeled  to  the  quick,  and  all  smeared 
with  blood. 

"  Nanda,  do  you  see  this  she-monkey  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Reverend  Sir." 

"  Take  good  note  of  her." 

Then  he  took  him  and  showed  him  Manosila  table-land, 
which  is  sixty  leagues  in  extent,  and  Anotatta,  and  the  rest 
of  the  seven  great  lakes,  and  the  five  great  rivers,  and  the 
Himalaya  range  containing  many  hundred  pleasant  spots,  and 
graced  with  Gold  Moimtain,  Silver  Mountain,  and  Jewel 
Mountain. 

Then  said  he,  "  Nanda,  have  you  ever  seen  the  Heaven  of 
the  Suite  of  the  Thirty-three?'* 

"  Reverend  Sir,  I  never  have." 
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*'  Come,  then,  Nantla,  and  I  will  show  it  to  you." 

And  he  took  blm  thither,  and  sat  down  on  Sakka's  marble 
throne. 

And  Sakka,  the  king  of  the  gods,  came  up  with  the  gods 
of  two  heavens,  and  did  obeisance,  and  sat  down  respectfully 
at  one  side.  And  his  female  attendants,  twenty-five  million 
in  number,  and  five  hundred  pink-footed  celestial  nymphs 
came  up  also,  and  did  obeisance,  and  sat  down  reaj)ectfully  at 
one  side. 

The  Teacher  suffered  the  venerable  Nanda  to  look  upon 
these  five  hundred  celestial  nymphs  again  and  again  with 
passion. 

"  Nanda,"  said  he,  '*  do  you  see  these  pink-footed  celestial 
nymphs  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Reverend  Sir." 

"  Pray,  now,  are  these  or  Belle-of-the-Countiy  the  pret- 
tier?" 

**  Reverend  Sir,  as  is  the  biu'nt  she-monkey  compared  to 
Belle-of-the-Country,  so  is  Belle-fjf-the-Country  compared  to 
these." 

"  Well,  Nanda,  what  then  ?  " 

**  Reverend  Sir,  what  does  one  do  to  obtain  these  celestial 
nymphs  ?  " 

**  By  performing  the  duties  of  a  monk  does  one  obtain 
these  nymphs." 

"  Reverend  Sir,  if  The  Blessed  One  will  be  my  guarantee 
that  if  I  perform  the  duties  of  a  monk,  I  shall  obtain  these 
nymphs,  I  will  perform  the  duties  of  a  monk." 

'*  Do  so,  Nanda.     I  am  your  guarantee." 

Thus  did  the  elder  take  The  Tathajijiita  as  guarantee  in 
the  presence  of  the  asHcmbled  gods.     Then  lie  said, 

"  Reverend  Sir,  do  not  delay.  Come,  let  us  go.  I  will 
perform  the  duties  of  a  monk." 

Then  The  Teacher  returned  with  him  to  .Tetevana 
monastery ;  and  the  elder  began  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
monk. 

"  Suiiputta,"  said  then  The  Teacher,  addressing  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Doctrine,  "  my  youngest  brother,  Nanda,  took  me 
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as  guarantee  for  some  celestial  nymphs  in  the  pi-esence  of  the 
gods  assembled  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Suite  of  the  Tlurty- 
three." 

Thus  he  told  him.  And  in  the  same  way  he  told  it  to 
Maha-Moggallana  the  elder,  bo  Maha-Kassapa  the  elder,  to 
Anuruddha  the  elder,  to  ^Vuanda  the  elder  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Doctrine,  and  so  on  to  all  the  eighty  great  disciples, 
and  also  to  the  greater  part  of  the  other  priests. 

The  Captain  of  the  Doctrine,  Stlriputta  tlje  elder,  then 
drew  near  to  Nanda  the  elder,  and  said, 

"  Is  it  true,  aa  they  ^Jay,  brother  Nanda,  that  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  gods  assembled  in  the  Heaven  of  tlie  Suite  of  the 
Thirty-three,  you  took  The  One  Possessing  the  Ten  Forces 
as  guarantee  for  some  celestial  nymphs,  if  you  [performed  the 
duties  of  a  raouk  ?  If  that  be  so,  is  not  your  chaste  religious 
life  all  for  the  sake  of  women?  all  for  the  sake  of  your  pas- 
sions ?  What  is  the  difference  between  your  thus  doing  the 
duties  of  a  monk  for  the  sake  of  women,  and  a  laborer  who 
performs  his  woi"k  for  hire  ?  " 

Thia  speech  put  tlie  elder  to  shame,  and  made  bira  quite 
dispirited.  And  in  tlie  same  way  all  the  eighty  great  dis- 
ciples, and  tlie  remaining  priests  also,  shamed  the  venei-able 
Kauda.  And  realizing  that  he  had  beliaved  in  an  unwoithy 
manner,  in  shame  and  remorse  he  summoned  up  his  heroism, 
and  attJiined  to  insight  and  to  saintship ;  and  coming  to  The 
Teacher,  be  said, 

"  Reverend  Sir,  I  release  The  Blessed  One  fi'om  his 
promise/* 

Said  The  Teacher,  **  Wlien  you  attained  to  saintship,  O 
Nanda,  I  became  released  from  my  promise." 

When  the  priests  heard  of  this  occun*ence,  they  raised  a 
discussion  in  the  lecture-hall : 

"  Brethren,  how  amenable  to  admonition  is  Nanda  the 
elder!  One  a<lmonition  was  sufficient  to  arouse  in  him 
shame  and  remorse,  so  that  he  performed  the  duties  of  a 
monk,  and  attained  to  saintship." 

Tlie  Teacher  came  and  inquired,  *'  Priests,  what  now  is 
the  subject  of  your  discourse?" 
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And  ihey  told  him* 

"  Priests,  formerly  also,  and  not  now  for  the  first  time, 
was  Nauda  amenable  to  admonition."  So  saying,  he  related 
the  by-gone  occim-ence :  — 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  Brahmadatta  waa  ruling  at 
Benares,  the  Future  Buddha  was  bom  in  the  family  of 
an  elephant-trainer;  and  when  he  had  come  of  age,  and 
become  accomplished  as  an  elephant-trainer,  he  took  ser- 
vice under  a  king  who  was  hostile  to  the  king  of  Bena- 
res. And  he  trained  the  state  elephant  until  it  was  very 
well  trained. 

Then  the  king  resolved  to  conquer  the  kingdom  of 
Benares,  and  taking-  the  Future  Buddha  with  him,  and 
mounting  the  state  elephant,  with  a  mighty  army  he  went 
to  Benares,  and  surrounded  the  place.  Then  he  sent  a 
letter  to  the  king,  saying,  "  Give  me  the  kingdom,  or  give 
me  battle." 

Bralunadatta  resolved  to  give  battle  ;  and  having  manned 
the  walhi,  the  watch-towers,  and  the  gates,  he  did  so. 

His  enemy  had  his  state  elephant  armed  with  a  defen- 
sive suit  of  mail,  put  on  armor  himself,  and  mounted  on  the 
elephant's  shoulders.  "  I  will  break  into  the  city,  kill  my 
enemy,  and  tjike  possession  of  the  kingtlom."  With  this 
thought  he  seized  a  sharp  goad,  and  urged  the  elephant  in 
the  direction  of  the  city. 

But  the  elephant,  when  he  saw  the  hot  mud,  the  stones 
from  the  catapults,  and  the  various  kinds  of  missiles  thrown 
by  the  defendei's,  did  not  dare  to  advance,  but  retieated  in 
mortal  ten-or. 

Then  his  trainer  drew  near :  "  Old  fellow."  said  he,  "  you 
are  a  hero,  a  atrider  over  battle-fields.  Retreat  at  such  a 
time  is  not  worthy  of  you."  And  thus  admonishing  the 
elephant,  he  pronounced  tlie  following  stanzaa:  — 

"  A  strider  over  battle-fields, 
A  hero,  strong  one,  art  thoa  called. 
Why,  then,  behemoth,  dost  retreat 
On  coming  near  the  gateway  arch? 
iS 
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**  Break  down  iu  baste  the  great  cross-bar ! 
The  city-pillars  take  away ! 
Aad  crashing  through  the  gateway  arch, 
Eut«r,  behemoth,  quickly  iu  I  " 

Tht  cUif-pitian  take  away:  —  In  frout  of  city  gates  are  pillars  buried 
eight  or  sixteen  feet  of  their  length  iu  the  ground  to  make  them  Immor- 
able :  the  command  is  to  pull  these  quickly  up. 

This  one  admonition  was  su£Bcient.  For  when  the  ele- 
phant heard  it,  he  turaed  biick,  twisted  his  trunk  round  the 
city-pillars,  and  pulled  them  up  like  so  many  mushrooms. 
Then,  crashing  down  the  gateway  arch,  and  forcing  the 
oroes-bar,  he  broke  liis  way  into  the  city,  captured  the  king- 
dom, and  gave  it  to  his  master. 

When  The  Teacher  had  given  this  doctrinal  instruction, 
he  identified  the  characters  of  the  Birth-Story : 

"  In  that  existence  the  elephant  was  Nanda,  the  king  was 
Ananda,  while  the  elephant-trainer  was  I  myself." 

The  Birth-Stoiy  of  the  Strider  orer  Battle-fieldi. 
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9  56.    THE  HARE-ftLA.RK  IN  THE  MOON. 


Tra^riated^TOin  the  Jitaka  (ill.  5V%  and  constituting  Birth-Story  316. 

*^Some  red-fish  have  T,  seven  in  alL*^  This  was  related  by 
The  Teacher  while  dwelling  in  Jetavana  monastery ;  and  it 
was  concerning  a  donation  of  all  the  requisites  to  the  congre- 
gation of  the  priests. 

It  seems  that  a  householder  of  Savatthi  prepared  a  dona- 
tion of  all  the  requisites  for  The  Buddha  and  for  the  Order. 
At  the  door  of  his  house  he  liad  a  pavilion  built  and  gotten 
ready,  and  having  invited  The  Buddha  and  tlie  congregation 
of  the  priests,  he  made  them  sit  down  on  costly  seats  which 
had  been  spread  for  them  in  the  jjavilion,  and  gave  them  an 
excellent  repast  of  savory  dishes.  Then  he  inWted  them 
again  for  the  next  day,  and  again  for  the  next,  until  he  had 
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iiivittd  them  seven  times.  And  on  the  seventh  day  he  made 
the  donation  of  all  the  requisites  to  The  Buddha  and  to  five 
hundred  priests. 

At  the  end  of  the  breakfast  The  Teacher  returned  thanks 
ajid  said, 

"Layman,  it  is  fitting  that  you  thus  manifest  a  hearty 
zeal ;  for  this  alms-giving  was  also  the  custom  of  the  wise  of 
old  time.  For  the  wise  of  old  time  suiTendered  theij*  owti 
lives  to  chance  suppliants,  and  gave  their  own  fiesh  to  be 
eaten." 

Thon,  at  the  request  of  tlie  householder,  he  related  the 
by-gone  occurrence :  — 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  Brahmadatta  was  ruling  at 
Benares,  the  Future  Buddha  was  l>oru  as  a  hare,  and  dwelt 
in  a  wood.  Now  on  one  side  of  this  wood  was  a  mountain,  on 
another  a  river,  and  on  another  a  border  village.  And  there 
were  three  other  animals  that  were  his  eoiprades  —  a  mon- 
key, a  jackal,  and  an  otter.  These  four  wise  creatures  dwelt 
together,  catclung  their  prey  each  in  his  own  hunting  ground, 
and  at  night  resorting  together.  And  the  wise  hare  would 
exhort  the  other  three,  and  teach  them  the  Doctrine,  saj-ing, 
"  Give  tdms,  keep  the  pi-ecept*!,  and  oljserve  fast-days."  Then 
the  three  would  approve  of  his  admonition,  and  go  each  to 
hia  own  lair  in  the  thicket,  and  spend  the  night. 

Time  was  going  by  in  this  manner,  when  one  day  the 
Future  Buddha  looked  up  into  the  sky  and  saw  the  moon, 
and  perceived  that  the  next  day  would  be  fastrday.  Then 
said  he  to  the  others, 

"  To-morrow  is  fa.st-day.  Do  you  three  keep  the  precepts 
and  observe  the  day ;  and  as  alms  given  while  keeping  tlie 
precepts  bring  great  reward,  if  any  suppliants  present  them- 
selves, give  them  to  eat  of  your  own  food." 

"  Very  well,"  said  they,  and  passed  the  night  in  their 
lairs. 

On  the  next  day  the  otter  started  out  early,  and  went  to 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  hunt  for  prey.  Now  a  fisherman 
had  caught  seven  red-fish  and  strung  them  on  a  vine,  and 


buried  them  in  the  sand  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  had 
then  gone  on  down-stream  catching  fish  as  he  went.  The 
otter  smelt  the  fishy  odor,  and  scraping  away  the  sand,  per- 
ceived the  fish  and  drew  them  out.  Then  he  called  out  tliree 
times,  "  Does  any  one  own  these  ?'*  and  when  he  saw  no 
owner,  he  bit  hold  of  the  vine  with  his  teeth,  and  drew  them 
to  his  lair  in  the  thicket.  There  he  lay  down,  remembering 
that  he  was  keeping  tlie  precepts,  and  thinking,  "  1  will  eat 
these  at  the  proper  time.^* 

And  the  jackal  also  went  out  to  hunt  for  prey,  and  found 
in  the  hut  of  a  tield-watcher  two  spits  of  meat,  and  one 
iguana,  and  a  jar  of  sour  cream.  Then  he  called  out  three 
times,  "Does  any  one  own  these?"  and  when  ho  saw  no 
owner,  he  placed  the  coifl  that  served  as  a  handle  for  the  jar 
of  sour  cream  about  Ids  neck,  took  hold  of  the  spits  of  meat 
and  of  the  iguana  with  his  teeth,  and  brnnght  them  home, 
and  placed  them  in  his  lair  in  the  thicket.  Then  he  lay 
down,  remembering  that  he  was  keeping  the  precepts,  and 
thinking,  "I  will  eat  these  at  the  proper  time." 

And  the  monkey  also,  entering  the  forest,  fetched  home  a 
buncli  of  mangoes,  aiul  j)laced  them  in  his  lair  in  the  thicket. 
Then  he  lay  down,  remembering  that  he  was  keeping  the  pre- 
cepts, and  thinking,  "  1  will  eat  these  at  the  prt>|)er  time." 

Tlie  Future  Buddha,  however,  remained  in  his  thicket., 
thinking,  "At  tlie  projjer  time  I  will  go  out  and  eat  dabbsr^ 
grass.''     Then  he  thought, 

"  If  any  suppliants  come,  they  vnW  not  want  to  eat  grass, 
and  1  have  no  sesamum,  rice,  or  other  such  food.  If  any  sup- 
pliant comes,  I  will  give  him  of  my  own  flesh." 

Such  fieriness  of  zeal  in  keeping  the  precepts  caused  the 
marble  throne  of  Sakka  to  grow  hot.  Then,  looking  care- 
fully, Sakka  discovered  the  cause,  and  proposed  to  himself 
to  trj'  the  hare.  And  tlisguised  as  a  Brahman,  he  went  first 
to  the  lair  of  the  otter. 

"  Bmlmian,  why  stand  you  there  ?  "  said  the  otter- 
Said  lie,  "  Pandit,  if  I  could  but  get  something  to  eat,  I 


'  Name  of  various  kinds  of  grasses  used  for  sacrificial  purposes. 
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would  keep  fasUlay  vows,   and.  perfoi-m  the   duties  of  a 
monk." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  otter ;  "  I  will  give  you  food/* 
And  he  addressed  him  with  the  first  stauza: 

"  Some  red-fish  have  I,  seven  in  all, 
Found  stranded  on  tbt  river  bank. 
All  these>  0  Brahuan,  are  my  own ; 
Come  eat,  and  dwell  within  this  wood.' 

"  I  will  return  a  little  later,*'  said  the  Bralmaau ;  "  let  the 
matter  rest  imtil  to-morrow." 

Then  he  went  to  the  jackal.  And  the  hitter  also  asking, 
**  Why  stand  you  there  ?  "  the  Biuhman  answered  the  same 
as  before. 

^'Very  well,"  said  the  jackal;  *' I  A^ill  give  you  some 
food."    And  he  addressed  liim  with  the  second  stanza: 

**  A  watchman  guards  the  field  close  by, 

His  supper  have  I  ta'en  away; 

Two  Hpits  of  meat,  iguana  one, 

One  diah  of  butter  clarified. 

All  these,  O  lirahman,  arc  ray  own  ; 

Come  eat,  and  dwell  within  this  wood." 

"  I  will  return  a  little  later,"  said  the  Brahman  ;  "let  the 
matter  rest  until  to-moiTow." 

Then  he  went  to  the  monkey.  And  the  latter  also  ask- 
ing, "Why  stand  you  thei-c?"  the  Brahman  answered  the 
same  as  before. 

"Very  weU,"  said  the  monkey;  **I  will  give  you  some 
food."     And  he  addressed  him  with  the  third  stanza: 

"  Ripe  manj^ot'a.  water  clear  and  cold, 
And  cool  and  pU-aaant  woodland  shade  — 
All  these,  0  Brahman,  are  my  own; 
Come  eat,  and  dwell  within  this  wood.^ 

"T  will  return  a  little  later,"  said  the  Brahman;  "let  the 
matter  rest  until  to-morrow." 

Then  he  went  to  the  wise  liare.     And  he  also  asking. 
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"Why  stand  you  tliore?"  the  IiJiabmau  auswuii^d  the  same 
as  before. 

The  Future  Buddha  was  delighted.  "  Brahman,"  said  he, 
"you  have  done  well  in  coming  to  me  for  food.  To-day  I 
will  give  alms  such  as  I  never  gave  before ;  and  you  will 
not  have  broken  tlie  precepts  by  destrojang  life.  Gro,  my 
fnend,  and  gather  wood,  and  when  you  have  made  a  bed  of 
coals,  come  and  tell  me.  I  will  nacrilice  my  life  by  jumping 
into  the  bed  of  live  coals.  And  as  soon  as  my  body  is  cooked, 
do  you  eat  of  my  flesh,  and  pei-form  the  duties  of  a  monk.** 
And  he  addressed  liim  with  the  fourth  stanza  : 

'*  The  hare  no  seed  of  Beaamura 
Doth  \:iyi\\y  nor  beans,  nor  winnowed  rice. 
But  60f>n  tny  fteah  this  tire  shall  roast ; 
Theu  eat,  aud  dwell  within  this  wood." 

Wlien  Saklca  heard  this  speech,  he  made  a  heap  of  live 
coals  by  liis  superhuman  power,  and  came  and  told  the 
Future  Buddha.  The  latter  rose  from  his  couch  of  dablja- 
graas,  and  went  to  the  ejjot.  And  saying,  **  If  there  are  any 
insects  iji  my  fiu-,  1  must  not  let  them  die,"  he  shook  himself 
three  times.  Tlien  throwing  his  whole  body  into  the  jaws  of 
his  liberality,  he  jum2>ed  into  the  lied  of  coals,  as  delighted 
in  mind  a.s  a  royal  flamingo  M'hen  he  alights  in  a  cluster  of 
loti2se8.  The  fii-e,  however,  was  imable  to  make  hot  so  much 
as  a  hair-pore  of  the  Future  Buddlia*8  body.  He  felt  as  if  he 
had  entered  the  abode  of  cold  above  the  clouds. 

Then*  addressing  Sakka,  ho  said, 

"Bmlmian,  the  fire  you  have  made  is  exceeding  cold, 
and  is  not  able  to  make  hot  so  much  as  a  hair-pore  of  my 
body.     Wliat  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"Pandit,  \  am  no  Brahman;  I  am  Sakka,  come  to  try 
you." 

"  Sakka,  your  efforts  are  xiseleas ;  for  if  all  beings  who 
dwell  in  the  world  were  to  try  me  in  respect  of  my  liberality, 
they  would  nut  rlincover  in  me  any  unwillingness  to  give." 
Thus  the  Future  Buddha  thundered. 

"  Wise  hare,"  said  then  Sakka,  "  let  your  virtue  be  pro- 
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claimed  to  the  end  of  this  -vvorld-cycle."  And  taking  a  moun- 
tain, he  squeezed  it,  and  with  tlie  juice  drew  the  outline  of 
a  hare  in  the  disk  of  the  moon.  Then  in  that  wood,  and  in 
that  thicket,  he  placed  the  Future  Buddlia  on  some  tender 
dabba-grass,  and  taking  leave  of  him,  depaited  to  his  own 
celestial  abode. 

Ajid  these  four  wise  creatures  lived  happily  and  harmo- 
niously, and  kept  the  precepts,  and  observed  fast-days,  and 
passed  away  according  to  their  deeds. 

When  The  Teacher  had  given  tliis  instruction,  he  ex- 
pounded the  truths,  and  identified  the  charactei*s  of  the 
Birth-vStory :  [At  the  close  of  the  exposition  of  the  truths, 
the  householder  who  had  given  all  the  requisites  became 
established  in  the  fruit  of  conversion.] 

"  In  that  existence  the  otter  was  Anauda,  the  jackal  was 
Moggallana,  the  monkey  was  Sariputta,  while  the  wise  hare 

was  I  myself." 

The  Hare  Birth-Story, 


CHAPTER  lY. 

MEDITATION  AND  NIRVANA. 

Introductory  Disoourse. 

'rotestakt  Christianity  teaches  salvation  by  faith ; 
while  Buddliisni  places  its  gi-eatest  reliHnce  in  meditation. 
And  it  is  not  stniuge  that  the  inethotls  of  tlie  two  i-eligions 
should  be  so  different,  when  we  consider  the  very  different 
meanings  attached  by  Buddhists  and  Christians  to  the  word 
*  salvation,*  —  the  latter  wishing  to  be  saved  from  sin  and  hell, 
the  former  from  karmii  and  rebirth. 

The  Buddha  analyzes  man  and  things  inanimate,  and  finds 
nothing  that  is  permanent,  but  only  the  concrete  and  the 
perishable.  All  karma,  he  says,  is  perfoimed  imdei-  the  inHu- 
ence  of  greed  after  some  desired  object  with  hatred  of  tliat 
whi(rli  is  not  wanted,  and  of  infatuation  or  delusiim  of  mind 
that  causes  one  to  believe  that  satisfaotiou  will  result  when 
tlie  object  is  attained.  Now  all  these  objects  after  which  one 
strives  are  necessarily  more  or  less  concrete  and  definite,  and 
the  concrete  and  tlie  definite  are  not  satisfying  to  the  reflec- 
tive mind.  Everj'  thinking  man  endeavors  to  pass  from  the 
things  which  are  seen  and  temporal  to  sometliing  wliich  is 
unseen  and  which  he  can  picture  to  himself  as  eternal.  Now 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  when  we  endeavor  to  pass  in  thought 
from  the  transitory  and  the  phenomenal  to  something  more 
permanent  and  real  we  trj-  to  compass  our  object  by  passing 
from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  We  try  to  reduce  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  phenomena  to  a  few  heads,  and  the  more  general 
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we  can  make  these  hea<ls,  the  nearer  we  seem  to  come  to  infi- 
nite or  everlasting  verity.  But  what  we  gain  in  extension  we 
lose  in  intension,  and  the  nearer  does  onr  conception  approach 
to  being  a  conception  of  nothing  at  all.  The  Buddha  evi- 
dently saw  this ;  hut  as  negation  was  what  he  was  striving  for, 
ho  considered  he  had  found  the  way  to  salvation,  and  hence 
we  hiive  his  elaborate  system  of  meditation.  But  I  ouglit  to 
say  that  *  meditation '  is  here  a  very  clumsy  word,  and  does  not 
properly  cover  aU  the  ground.  The  meditations  of  the  Bud- 
dhists were  not  simple  reflections  on  abstract  subjects,  but 
trances  of  sclf-hy])noti8m  as  well,  in  which  they  tried  to  bring, 
not  merely  tlie  conceptions  of  the  mind,  but  also  the  emotions 
and  feelings  of  the  heart  to  rarefied  generalizations. 

The  pi-ocess  appears  to  me  to  resemble  the  mathematical 
one  wherein  a  number  of  terms  plus  and  minus  consisting  of 
a,  &,  c,  and  a,  y,  z,  are  grouped  into  one  member  of  an  equa- 
tion and  compared  to  zero  in  the  other,  with  zero  of  courae  aa 
the  result.  The  various  activities,  or  kamia,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  series  composing  the  supposed  Ego,  or  supposed 
reality  of  things,  are  perpetuated,  are  the  terms  consisting  of 
a,  J,  c,  etc.  of  the  mathematical  problem.  By  meditation  an 
equation  is  made  between  this  karma  and  nullity'  whereby 
subjective  terms  find  themselves  wiped  out,  and  only 
nothingness  remains.  In  other  words,  if  you  think  of  noth- 
ing you  do  not  think.  This  nothingness  when  temporal^-  is 
a  trance  ;  when  permanent,  Nirvana.  See  §  78  i,  compared 
with  388  and  389. 

Now  the  searcli  after  a  Nirvana,  or  release  from  the  miseries 
of  rebirth,  was  not  a  peculiarity  of  Gotama,  but  was  a  com- 
mon striving  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived,  and 
many  methods  of  acquiring  the  desired  end  were  in  vogue. 
In  the  selection  wliich  I  have  entitled  The  Siunmuni  Bonura 
it  is  described  how  dissatisfied  The  Buddha  was  with  what 
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had  been  taught  him  on  the  subject,  the  reason  being,  that 
though  the  forty  subjects  of  meditation  and  the  four  trances 
were  good  to  diminish  i>assion  and  to  lead  one  from  the  do- 
minion of  the  senses  into  the  realm  of  form  or  even  to  bring 
one  to  tlie  still  more  abstract  realm  of  fonnlessness,  yet  a& 
long  as  ignorance  was  allowed  to  remain,  desire  and  hence 
misery  was  liable  to  recur.  He  tlierefore  superadded  an  in- 
tellectual discipline  intended  to  imbue  the  minds  of  his  fol- 
lowers, not  merely  with  the  j:)ersuasion  that  there  is  misery  in 
tlie  world,  that  this  or  that  thing  is  evil,  but  that  in  the  very 
natui-e  and  constitution  of  things  no  good  is  anj-where  pos- 
sible, inasmuch  as  the  Three  Characteristics  inhere  in  all 
things,  Budtliiftgliosa,  therefore,  puts  the  forty  subjects  of 
meditation  and  their  resulting  trances  into  a  category  by 
tliemaelves,  aa  being  all  good  but  not  necessarily  resulting 
in  the  complete  extirj)atiun  of  desire  and  release  frojn  being. 
Tliis  discipline  he  calls  Concentration,  and  tlie  resulting  four 
trances  and  the  four  formless  st^itea  he  calls  the  eight  attain- 
ments. But  Wisdom,  or  the  intellectual  discipline,  lies  in 
the  mastery  of  the  Four  Noble  Truths,  of  Dependent  Origina- 
tion iih-eady  discussed,  and  of  nuioh  else  Ix^sides,  ])ut  above 
all  in  the  application  of  the  Three  Characteristics  to  the  ele- 
ments of  being.  To  this  discipline  belongs  one  trance,  a 
ninth  attainment  or  hypnotic  state,  called  the  Trance  of 
Cessation.  The  whole  Visuddhi-Magga  ("Way  of  Purity  or 
Salvation)  consists  of  a  consideration  of  these  two  disciplines 
with  Conduct  as  the  foundation.  Conduct  constitutes  Part  I, 
and  comprises  the  first  two  chapters ;  Concentration,  Part  II, 
and  comprises  chapters  III-XII ;  while  Wisdom  is  treatefl  of 
tlmiughout  the  rest  of  the  book,  that  is.  Part  III  or  Chapters 
XIII-XXIII.  There  are  thus  nine  attainments  or  h^^Tinotic 
states  in  the  Buddlust  system  of  meditation.  And  these 
trances  were  not  merely  of  importance  to  learners,  as  a  means 
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lor  arriving  at  Nirvana;  but,  the  temf*oi-ary  release  they 
afforded  from  the  sense-pei-ceptions  and  the  concrete  was 
so  higlily  esteemed,  that  tliey  were  looked  upon  as  luxuries 
and  enjoyed  as  such  by   the   saints  and  by  The   Buddha 

\  himseLf . 

1  The  Four  Intent  Contemplations  have  always  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  sort  of  compeudium  or  manual  of  meditation,  a 
vade-mecuTiiy  as  it  were.  They  comprise  both  meditations  be- 
longing to  Concentration  (thus  supplementing  what  we  give 
under  that  head)  and  also  to  Wisdom.  The  entire  aim  of 
such  introspection  is  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  any  of  the  |/ 
bodily  or  mental  functions  presupj)ORe  an  Ego;  and  the  truth 
thus  discovered  is  then  applied  to  all  sentient  beings.  The 
Cemeteries,  of  the  First  Intent  Contemplation,  also  treated  of 
under  the  name  of  tlie  Impurities  in  "  Beauty  is  but  Skin- 
deep,"  merit  particular  notice  as  they  well  illustnvte  the  men- 
tal attitude  that  Tlie  Buildlia  inculcates  in  hts  disciples.  The 
Buddha  teaches  thiit  physical  beauty  is  a  ghtmour  existing 
entirely  in  the  mind  of  tlie  one  who  sees  it.  The  real  truth 
is  that  tauglit  by  anatomy ;  namely,  that  the  supposed  beauti- 
ful object  is  a  congeries  of  unclean  elements.  The  only  reason 
that  we  can  consider  any  one  as  beautiful  is  to  blind  our  eyes 
to  details  and  think  of  the  whole ;  but  we  are  only  too  prone 
to  forget  that  there  is  nothing  to  l)e  beautiful  as  a  whole. 

When  a  priest  by  Concentration  has  etherealized  his  aspir-  v^ 
ations,  has  gotten  rid  of  all  desire  for  any  but  the  more  spirit-  | 
ual  forms  of  existence,  and  has  then  by  Wisdom  become 
convinced  that  all  existence^  without  exception,  no  matter 
how  high  or  abstract,  is  transitorj'  and  evil,  he  is  then  pre- 
pared to  look  upon  Nirvana  as  a  good.  The  subject  of  Nii^ 
vana  has  been  much  written  about  and  many  theories  have 
been  advanced  as  to  what  was  the  precise  teaching  of  Tlie 
Buddlia  on  the  subject.     Now  a  large  part  of  the  pleasure 
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that  1  have  experienced  iii  the  study  of  BuddluHm  has  arisen 
from  the  sti-aiigeness  of  what  1  iiuiy  cull  the  iutellectual  land- 
scape. All  the  ideas,  the  modes  of  argument,  even  the  postu- 
lates assumed  and  not  argued  about,  have  always  seemed  so 
strange,  so  different  from  anything  to  which  I  have  been 
accustometl,  that  I  feel  all  the  time  as  though  walking  in 
fairyland.  Much  of  the  charm  that  the  Orieutal  thoughts 
and  ideas  liave  for  me  appears  to  be  because  they  so  seldom 
fit  into  Western  categories.  Nirvana  is  uu  illustration  of 
this;  and,  therefore,  all  short  and  compendious  definitions 
necessaiily  leave  nuich  to  be  desired.  If  it  l>c  said  that  Nir- 
*  rana  is  a  getting  rid  of  the  round  of  rebiitli,  that  is  perfectly 
correct;  but  then,  we  do  not  l^lieve  in  i-epeated  rebirth.  Nor 
can  we  call  it  annihilation;  for  annihilation  implies  some- 
thing to  be  annihilated,  whereas  NuTana  occurs  when  the 
elements  that  constitute  the  stream  of  any  individual  exist- 
ence have  their  dependence  undermined  and  lience  cense  to 
originate.  If,  again,  it  be  said  that  it  is  a  getting  rid  of  the 
•^  threefold  fire  of  lust,  hatred,  and  infatuation,  that  is  also  a 
correct  definition ;  but  it  is  rather  an  ethical  than  a  philosoplii- 
cal  one,  and  implies  a  pessimistic  view  of  life  of  which  we 
Occidentals  have  but  little  conception.  But  I  hojio  tliat  in 
the  two  previous  chaptei-s  and  in  the  present  one  I  liave  been 
successful  in  giving  the  native  point  of  view  of  wliat  the 
religious  problem  really  is  of  man's  relation  to  the  universe  j 
for  I  conceive  that  Nirvana  can  only  be  properly  understood 
by  a  tolerably  thorough  comprehension  of  the  "philosophy  of 
which  it  is  the  climax  and  the  cap-stone. 
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%  57.    THE  WAY  OF  PURTTr. 

Translated  from  the  Visuddhi-Magga  (chap.  i.). 

Therefore  has  The  Blessed  One  said : 

*'  What  man  bis  conduct  guat*deth,  and  hath  wisdoniy 
And  thoughts  and  wisdom  trainelb  well, 
The  HtreiiuouB  ami  the  able  priest, 
He  distiutauglos  all  this  suarl." 

When  it  is  said  "Kaik  toisdom^  there  is  meant  a  wisdom  for 
which  he  does  not  need  to  strive.  For  it  comes  to  him  thiough 
the  power  of  his  deeds  in  a  former  existence. 

The  strenuous  and  the  able  priest,  Perseveringly  by 
means  of  the  alxive-mentioned  heroism,  and  intelligently 
through  the  force  of  his  wisdom,  should  he  guard  his  ctm- 
duct^  and  train  himself  in  the  quiescence  and  insight  indi- 
cated by  the  words  thomjhU  and  wisdom. 

Thus  does  The  Blessed  One  reveal  the  Way  of  Purity 
under  the  lieatls  of  conduct:^  concentration,  and  wisdom. 
Thus  does  he  indicate  the  three  disciplines^  a  thiice  noble 
religion,  the  advent  of  the  threefold  knowledge  etc.,  tlie 
avoidance  of  the  two  extremes  and  the  adoption  of  the  mid- 
dle courae  of  conduct,  the  means  of  escape  from  the  lower 
and  other  states  of  existence^  the  threefold  al^andonment  of 
the  corruptions,  tlie  three  hostilities,  the  i)urification  from  the 
three  corruptions,  and  the  attainment  of  conversion  and  of 
the  other  degrees  of  sanctitication. 

And  how  ? 

By  conduct  is  indicated  the  discipline  in  elevated  con- 
duct; by  concentration,  the  discipline  in  elevated  thoughts; 
and  by  wisdom,  the  discipline  in  elevated  wisdom. 

By  condrict,  again*  is  indicated  tlie  nobleness  of  this  relig- 
ion in  its  bejrinning.  The  fact  that  conduct  is  the  beginning 
of  this  religion  appears  from  the  passage,  **  Wliat  is  the  first  of 
the  meritorious  qualities?  Purity  of  conduct."  And  again 
from  that  other,  which  begins  by  saying,  **  It  is  the   non- 


performance  of  any  wicketlness."  And  it  is  noble  because 
it  entails  no  remorse  or  other  like  evils. 

By  eunceutratiou  in  indicated  its  nobleness  in  the  middle. 
The  fact  tliat  concentration  is  the  middle  of  this  religion 
ap2>ear8  from  the  passage  which  begins  by  saying,  "  It  is  rich- 
ness in  merit."  It  is  noble  because  it  brings  one  into  the 
possession  of  the  magical  powers  and  other  blessings. 

By  wisdom  is  indicated  its  nobleness  at  the  end.  The 
fact  that  wisdom  is  the  end  of  this  religion  appears  from  the 
passage, 

"  To  cleanse  and  purify  the  thoughts, 
'Tie  this  the  holy  Buddhas  teach," 

and  from  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  higher  than  wisdom. 
It  is  noble  because  it  brings  about  imperturbability  whether 
in  respect  of  things  pleasant  or  unpleasant.     As  it  is  said : 


'*  Even  as  the  dense  and  solid  rock 
Cannot  be  stirred  by  wind  and  storm ; 
Even  so  the  wise  cannot  he  moved 
By  voice  of  blame  or  voice  of  praise." 

By  conduct,  again,  is  indicated  the  advent  of  the  threefold 
knowledge.  For  by  virtuous  conduct  one  acquires  the  three- 
fold knowledge,  but  gets  no  further.  By  concentration  is 
indicated  the  advent  of  the  Six  High  Powers.  For  by  con- 
centration one  acquires  the  Six  High  Powers,  but  gets  no 
further.  By  wisdom  is  indicated  the  advent  of  the  fom*  ana- 
lytical sciences.  For  by  wisdom  one  acquires  the  four  ana- 
lytical sciences,  and  in  no  other  way. 

By  conduct,  again,  is  indicated  the  avoidance  of  the 
extreme  called  sensual  gratification ;  by  concentration,  the 
avoidance  of  the  extreme  called  self-torture.  By  wisdom  is 
indicated  the  adoption  of  the  middle  course  of  conduct. 

By  conduct,  again,  is  iniUcated  the  means  of  escape  from 
the  lower  states  of  existence ;  by  concentration,  the  means  of 
escape  from  the  realm  of  sensual  pleasure ;  by  wisdom,  the 
means  of  escape  from  ever^'  form  of  existence. 

By  conduct,  again,  is  indicated  the  abandonment  of  the 
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coiTuptions  tlirough  the  cultivation  of  their  opj>osing  vir- 
tues ;  by  concentration,  the  ftbandonment  of  tlie  corruptions 
through  their  avoidance;  by  wiiidom,  the  abandonment  of 
the  corruptions  through  their  extirpation. 

By  conduct,  again,  is  indicated  tlie  hostility  to  corrupt 
acts ;  by  concentmtiou,  the  hostility  to  coiTUjjt  feelings ;  by 
wisdom,  the  hostility  to  con-upt  propensities. 

By  conduct,  again,  is  indicated  the  puiification  from  the 
con'uption  of  bad  practices ;  by  concentration,  the  puiifica- 
tion from  the  coiTuption  of  desire ;  by  wisdom,  the  purificar 
tion  from  the  corruption  of  heresy. 

And  by  conduct,  again,  is  indicated  the  attainment  of 
conversion,  and  of  once  i-etuming ;  by  concentratien,  the  at- 
tainment of  never  returning ;  by  wisdom,  the  attainment  of 
saintship.  For  the  couveited  are  described  as  "  Perfect  in 
the  precepts,"  as  likewise  the  once  returning;  but  the  never 
returning  as  "  Perfect  in  concentration,"  and  the  saint  as 
"Perfect  in  wisdom." 

Thus  are  indicated  the  three  disciplines,  a  thrice  noble 
religion,  the  advent  of  the  threefold  knowledge  etc.,  the 
avoidance  of  the  two  extremes  and  the  adoption  of  the  mid- 
die  coui^se  of  conduct,  the  means  of  escajie  from  the  lower 
and  other  states  of  existence,  the  threefold  abandonment  of 
the  corruptions,  tlie  three  hostilities,  the  purification  from  the 
three  corruptions,  and  the  attainment  of  conversion  and  of 
the  other  degrees  of  sanctification ;  and  not  only  these  nine 
triplets,  but  also  other  similar  ones. 

Now  although  this  Way  of  Purity  was  thus  taught  under 
the  heads  of  conduct,  concentration,  and  wisdom,  and  of  the 
many  good  qualities  comprised  in  them,  yet  this  with  exces- 
sive conciseness ;  and  as,  consequently,  many  would  fail  to 
be  benefited,  we  here  give  its  exposition  in  detail. 
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9  58.     CONCENTRATION. 

$  58  a.  —  Translated  from  the  Visnddhi-Magga  (chap.  iii.). 

What  is  coiicenti'ation  ?  Concentration  is  manifold  and 
various,  and  an  answer  which  attempted  to  be  exhaustive 
would  both  fail  of  its  puqM>8e  and  tend  to  still  greater  con- 
fusion. Therefore  we  will  confine  oui*8elves  to  the  meaning 
here  intended,  and  say — Concentration  is  an  iuteutnesui  of 
meritorious  thoughts. 

I  58  A.  —  Translated  from  the  AGguttara-NikBya  (iii.  88). 

And  what,  O  priests,  is  the  discipline  in  elevated  concen- 
tration? 

Whenever,  O  priests,  a  priest,  liaviug  isolated  himself 
from  sensual  pleasures,  having  isolated  himself  from  demeri- 
torioiis  traits,  and  still  exercising  reasoning,  still  exercising 
reflection,  enters  upon  the  lirat  trance,  which  is  produced  by 
isolation  and  characterized  by  joy  and  happiness;  when, 
through  the  subsidence  of  reasoning  and  reflection,  and  still 
retaining  joy  and  happiness,  he  entei's  upon  the  second 
trance,  which  is  an  interior  tranquilization  and  inteutness 
of  thoughts,  and  is  produced  by  concentration;  when, 
through  the  paling  of  joy,  indifferent,  contemplative,  con- 
scious, and  in  the  experience  of  bodily  happiness  —  that  state 
which  eminent  men  describe  when  they  say,  "  Indifferent, 
contemplative,  and  living  happily"  —  he  enters  upon  the 
third  trance ;  when,  through  the  abandonment  of  happiness, 
through  the  abandonment  of  misery,  through  the  <li.sappear- 
ance  of  all  antecedent  gladness  and  grief,  he  enters  upon  the 
fourth  trance,  which  has  neither  misery  nor  happiness,  but  is 
contemplation  as  refined  by  indifference,  tliis,  0  priests,  is 
called  the  discipline  in  elevated  concentration. 

%  58  c.  — Translated  from  the  AHgottara^NiJiava  (ii.  3»). 

What  advantage,  O  priests,  is  gained  by  training  in  qui- 
escence? The  thoughts  are  trained.  And  what  advantage 
is  gained  by  the  training  of  the  thoughts?  Passion  is 
abandoned. 
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I  59.     THK  THIRTY-ONE  GRADES  OF  BEING. 

Translated  £rom  the  Abhidhommatthft-SaSgaha  (v.  2-6,  and  10). 

The  realm  of  punishment,  the  realm  of  sensual  bliss,  the 
realm  of  form,  and  the  realm  of  formlessness  are  the  four 
reaims.  The  realm  of  punishment  is  foui-foltl :  hell,  the  brute 
cUds,  the  state  of  the  Manea,  tlie  Titan  host.  The  realm  of 
sensual  bliss  is  sevenfold :  mankind,  the  Suite  of  the  Four 
Great  Kings,  the  Suite  of  the  Thirty-three,  the  Yama  Gods, 
the  Satisfied  Gods,  the  Gods  Who  Delight  in  Fashioning,  the 
Gods  Who  Have  Control  of  Pleasures  Fa-shioned  by  Others. 
Thcise  eleven  tttgether  are  also  called  the  realm  of  sensual 
pleasure.  The  realm  of  formis  sixteenfold;  to  the  Retinue  of 
Bralmiii,  to  tlie  Priests  of  Brahnuu  and  to  the  Great  Brahma 
Gods  access  is  had  tlu-ough  the  first  trance;  to  the  Gods  of 
Limited  Splendor,  to  the  Gods  of  Immeasurable  Splendor,  and 
to  the  Radiant  Gods  access  is  had  tlu-ough  the  second  trance ; 
to  the  Gods  of  Limited  Lustre,  to  the  Gotls  of  Immeasumble 
Lustre,  and  to  the  Completely  Lustrcms  Gods  access  is  had 
through  the  tliird  trance :  to  the  RiclUy  Rewarded  Gods,  to 
the  Gods  without  Perception,  and  to  the  Pure  Abodes  access 
is  had  througli  the  fourtli  trance.  Tljei-e  are  five  of  these 
Pure  Abodes:  that  of  the  Aviha  [EfFortleas?]  Gods,  of  the 
Untroubled  Gods,  of  tVie  Easily  Seen  Gods,  of  the  Easily 
Seeing  Gods,  and  of  the  Sublime  Gods.  TI»e  realm  of  form- 
lessness is  fourfold :  that  of  the  intliiity  of  space,  of  the  infin- 
ity of  consciousnesti,  of  notliiugness,  and  of  neither  perception 
nor  yet  non-perception. 

None  unconverted  e'er  are  found 
To  dwell  within  the  Pure  Abodes, 
Nor  those  who  in  the  holy  life 
Are  in  the  first  or  second  path  ; 

No  sainta  'mongst  those  perception-reft 
Nor  in  the  realms  of  puDishmeat ; 
But  all  may  reach  the  other  states, 
Be  they  within  the  paths  nr  not. 
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There  is  no  fixed  term  of  life  for  the  four  places  of  pun- 
ishment, or  for  mankind,  or  for  those  fallen  short  of  heaven, 
or  for  the  Titans.  But  for  the  Gods  of  the  Suite  of  the  Four 
Great  Kings  the  term  of  life  is  five  hundred  divine  years,  or, 
in  human  notation,  nine  million  years ;  for  the  Gods  of  the 
Suite  of  the  Tliii-ty-three  it  is  four  times  as  long,  for  the 
Yfima  Gods  four  times  as  long  again,  for  the  Satisfied  Gods 
fom*  times  as  long  again,  fur  the  Go<:ls  Who  Delight  in  Fash- 
ioning four  times  as  long  again,  and  for  the  Gods  Who  Have 
Control  of  Pleasures  Fashioned  by  Others  four  times  as  long 
again. 

Nine  huudred  and  a  score  and  one 

Of  twice  five  times  a  million  years, 

Plus  sixty  hundred  thousaud  more 

The  life  of  Goila  Wbo  Have  Coutrol- 

The  term  of  life  for  the  Gods  of  the  Retinue  of  Bi-ahma 
is  the  thirtl  {Miit  of  a  world-cycle,  for  the  Priests  of  Brahma 
it  is  half  a  cycle,  for  the  Great  Bnihma  Goibs  a  whole  cycle, 
for  the  Gods  of  Limited  Splendor  two  cycles,  for  the  Gods  of 
Immeasurable  Splemlor  four  cycles,  for  the  Kadiant  Gods 
eight  cycles,  for  the  Gods  of  Limited  Lustre  sixteen  cycles, 
for  tlie  Go(Lh  of  Immeasurable  Lustre  thirty-two  cycles,  for 
the  Completely  Lustrous  Gods  sixty-four  cycles,  for  the 
Richly  Rewarded  Gods  and  for  the  Gods  without  Perception 
five  hundr-ed  cycles,  for  the  Aviha  Gods  a  thousand  cycles, 
for  the  Untroubled  Gods  two  thousand  cycles,  for  the  Easily 
Seen  Gods  four  thousand  cycles,  for  the  Easily  Seeing  Gods 
eight  thousand  cycles,  and  for  the  SubUme  Gods  sixteen 
thousand  cycles.  .  .  .  The  length  of  life  of  the  gods  who 
make  their  abode  in  the  realm  of  the  infinity  of  space  is 
twenty  thousand  cycles,  of  the  gods  who  make  their  ahotlo 
in  the  realm  of  the  intinity  of  consciousness  forty  thousaud 
cycles,  of  the  gods  who  make  their  abode  in  the  realm  of 
nothingness  sixty  thousand  cycles,  and  of  the  gods  who  make 
their  abode  in  the  realm  of  neither  perception  nor  yet  non- 
perception  eighty-four  thousand  cycles. 
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Tlie  first  trance,  by  which  access  is  had  to  the  realm  of 
form,  causes,  in  its  lowest  exercise,  rebirth  as  one  of  the 
Retinue  of  Brahma;  in  its  mean  exercise,  as  one  of  the 
Priests  of  Bi-ahnm  j  in  its  highest  exercise,  as  one  of  the  Great 
Brahma  Gods.  In  like  manner,  the  second  and  third  trances, 
in  their  lowest  exercise,  cause  rebiiiJi  as  one  of  the  Gocb*  of 
Limited  Splendor ;  iu  their  mean  exercise,  as  one  of  the  Godfi 
of  Immeaaurnble  Splendor;  in  their  highest  exercise,  as  one 
of  the  Radiant  Gods.  The  fouilh  trance,  in  its  lowest  exer- 
cise, as  one  of  the  Gods  of  Limited  Lustre ;  in  its  mean  exer- 
cise, as  one  of  the  Gods  of  Immeasurable  Lustre ;  in  its 
highest  exercise,  as  one  of  the  Completely  Lustrous  Gods  ;  and 
the  fifth  trance,  as  one  of  the  Richly  Rewarded  Gods ;  and,  if 
its  exercise  is  accompanied  by  loss  of  perception,  as  one  of 
the  Gods  without  Perception,  Those,  however,  who  have 
attained  to  never  returning  are  reborn  in  the  Pure  Abodes, 
while  the  meritorious  exercises  ]>y  which  access  is  had  to  the 
retdm  of  formlessness  i-espectively  cause  rebiilh  in  the  four 
grades  of  formless  goda. 


§  60.     THE  FORTY   SUBJECTS  OF  MEDITATION. 

Trauslatfid  from  the  Visuddhi-Magga  (chap.  iii.). 

Therefore  in  respect  of  what  we  have  said :  "  Must  adopt 
from  the  forty  subjects  of  meditation  some  one  adapted  to  his 
character"  —  it  is  to  Ije  undei-stood  that  these  subjects  of 
meditation  can  be  catalogued  in  ten  different  ways,  namely, 
in  respect  to  their  names,  in  res|)ect  to  whether  they  fall 
short  of  the  trances  or  attain  them,  in  respect  to  the  partic- 
idar  trance  induced,  .  .  - 

In  respect  to  their  names.  There  are  forty  subjects  of 
meditation.     As  it  has  been  said: 

*'  The  following  make  forty  subjects  of  meditation :  ten 
kasinas,  ten  impurities,  ten  reflections,  four  sublime  states, 
four  formless  states,  one  perception,  and  one  analysis. " 

Here  the  ten  kasinas  are   the   earth-kasiiia,  the   water- 
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kasina,  the  tire-kasina,  the  wind-kasinn,  the  dark-blue  kasina, 
the  yellow  kadina,  the  blood-red  kjtsina,  the  white  kasina,  the 
light  kasina,  the  limited-aperture  kasina. 

The  ten  impurities  are :  a  bloaU^d  corjwe,  a  purple  corpse, 
a  putrid  coq>se,  a  luicked-lo-pieces  corpse,  a  gnawed-to-pieces 
corjise,  a  scattered-in-piecea  corpse,  a  beaten-and-scattered- 
iii-pieces  uorpae,  a  bloody  corpse,  a  worm-infeBted  corpse,  a 
skeleton-corijse. 

The  ten  reflections  are :  reflection  on  The  Buddha,  reflec- 
tion (lu  the  Doctrine,  reflection  on  the  Oixler,  reflection  on 
conduct^  reflection  on  liberality-,  reflection  on  the  gods,  the 
contemplation  of  death,  the  contemplation  of  the  body,  the 
conteutplation  of  breathing,  reflection  on  quiescence. 

The  four  sublime  states  are :  friendliness,  compassion,  joy, 
and  indifference. 

The  four  formless  states  are  :  the  realm  of  the  infinity  of 
space,  the  realm  of  the  infinity  of  consciousness,  the  realm  of 
nothingness,  and  the  realm  of  neither  perception  nor  yet  non- 
perception. 

The  one  perception  is  the  perception  of  the  loathsomeness 
of  nutriment. 

The  one  analysis  is  the  luialysis  into  the  four  elements. 

Thus  are  they  to  be  catalogued  in  respect  to  their  names. 

In  respect  to  whether  they  fall  short  of  th^  trances  or  attain 
them..  With  the  exception  of  the  contemplation  of  the  body 
and  of  the  contemplation  of  breathing,  the  remaining  eiglit 
reflections  with  the  perception  of  the  loathsomeness  of  nu- 
triment and  the  analysis  into  the  four  elements  are  the  ten 
subjects  of  meditation  which  fall  short  of  the  trances ;  all  the 
others  attain  them.  Thus  in  respect  to  whether  they  fall 
short  of  the  trances  or  attain  them. 

In  respect  to  the  particular  trance  induced.  Of  those  that 
lead  to  attainment,  the  ten  kasinas  and  tlie  contemplation  of 
breathing  induce  all  the  four  trances ;  the  ten  impurities  and 
the  contemplation  of  the  body,  the  first  trance ;  the  first  three 
sublime  states,  the  fu-st  tlu"ee  trances ;  while  the  fourth  sul>- 
lime  state  and  the  four  foi-mless  states  induce  all  four.  Thus 
in  respect  to  the  particular  trance  induced. 
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%  61.     THE  EAKTH-KASINA. 
Translated  from  tlie  Visuddhi'M^ggB  (chap.  iv.). 

For  it  has  been  said  as  follows : 

"  He  who  adopts  the  earth-kasina  obtains  the  mental  reflex 
through  the  instrumentality  of  earth  that  is  either  prepared 
or  else  not  prepared,  and  with  limits  not  without  Limits,  with 
terminations  not  without  terminations*  with  boundary'  lines 
not  without  boundary  lines,  with  a  rim  not  without  a  rim, 
and  of  the  size  of  a  wiimowing  Uisket  or  of  a  dish.  Tliis 
mental  reflex  he  iii-mly  seizes  and  carefully  examines  and 
defines.  And  when  lie  has  firmly  seized  and  carefully 
examined  and  defined  tliat  mental  reflex,  he  sees  the  bless- 
ings to  be  derived  from  it,  and  what  a  valuable  thing  it  is ; 
and  holding  it  in  high  esteem,  aiul  liecoming  much  devot<»d 
to  it,  he  fastens  his  mind  lu-mly  to  that  object,  thinking, 
*  Verily,  by  this  procedure  I  shall  become  released  from  old 
age  and  death.'  And  he  *  having  isolated  himself  from  sen- 
sual pleasui*es,  ha\'ing  isolated  himself  from  demeritorious 
traits,  and  still  exercising  reaBoning,  still  exerci.'iing  reflec- 
tion, enters  upon  the  fii-st  ti-ance,  which  is  produced  by 
isolation  and  characterized  by  joy  and  happiness.' " 

Here  the  person  who  in  some  previous  existence  retired 
from  the  world,  either  under  the  religion  of  a  Buddlia,  or  to 
the  life  of  a  seer,  and  by  means  of  the  earth-kasina  obtained 
the  four  or  the  five  trances, — such  a  person  of  merit  and 
potentiality  for  convereion  can  obtain  the  mental  reflex  by 
contemplating  unprepared  earth,  either  a  plowed  field  or  a 
threshing-floor,  as  hapjKjned  in  the  ease  of  Miillaka  the  elder. 
Tradition  haa  it  that  this  venemble  person  was  once  gazing 
at  a  piece  of  plowed  ground,  and  obtained  a  mental  reflex  of 
the  size  of  the  spot.  Generalizing  this  mental  reflex,  and 
obtaining  the  five  trances,  he  acquired  insight  based  on  those 
trances,  and  attained  to  sainttthip. 

He.  however,  who  has  not  had  this  initiation,  must  per- 
form his  kasina  in  accordance  with  instructions  i-eceived  from 
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his  preceptor  who  gave  him  his  subject  for  meditation,  taking 
care  to  avoid  the  foui'  impcrfectioii;^  liable  to  occur  iu  tJiis 
kaaina.  The  colors  dark-blue,  yellow,  blood-red,  and  wliit« 
are  imperfectiouii  in  this  kaaina.  Therefore,  iu  practising 
this  kasina,  one  mu:jt  avoid  clay  of  any  of  these  colors,  and 
use  lightrred  clay,  such  as  is  found  in  tlie  l>ed  of  Uie  Ganges. 
And  it  is  not  to  be  pi-actised  in  the  middle  of  Uie  monastery, 
where  novices  and  others  i>ass  to  and  fro,  but  in  some  con- 
cealed spot  on  the  outskii'ta  of  the  uionosteiy ;  and  there, 
either  in  a  cave,  or  in  a  leaf-hut,  a  movable  or  else  a  fixed 
frame  must  be  constructed. 

In  conatmcting  a  movable  frame,  a  piece  of  cloth  or  a  skin 
or  a  mat  is  drawn  over  four  sticks,  and  on  this  a  circle  is 
made,  of  the  above-described  dimensions,  of  well-kncaded 
clay  from  which  all  grass,  i-oottj,  grit,  and  gmvel  have  been 
removed.  This  is  placed  on  the  ground  and  gazed  at  in  pre- 
paring this  kasina. 

A  iixed  fiame  is  made  by  diiving  stakes  into  the  ground, 
spreading  them  out  so  as  to  make  the  ligui-e  of  a  lotus-calyx, 
and  then  weaving  them  together  with  vines. 

If  there  is  not  enough  clay,  other  material  may  be  placed 
underneath,  and  the  circle  then  made  on  top  of  clean  lights 
red  clay,  and  one  span  four  inches  in  diameter.  For  this 
was  the  size  intended  when  it  was  said  that  it  should  be  of 
the  size  of  a  vnniiowiug  Ixisket  or  of  a  dish.  The  phrases, 
however,  "with  limits  not  witliout  limits"  etc.,  were  used 
with  reference  to  its  having  an  outline.  Having  made  it  of 
the  alx)ve-mentioned  size  and  outline,  he  must  not  smooth  it 
with  vegetable  juices,  as  that  would  discolor  it,  but  must  use 
water  from  a  rock,  and  make  it  as  smootli  as  a  drum-head. 
Thereupon  he  must  sweep  the  place,  and  having  gone  for  a 
bath  and  returned,  lie  must  sit  on  a  well-strewn  and  ready- 
prepared  seat,  of  the  height  of  one  span  and  four  inches,  and 
at  a  distance  of  two-and-a-half  cubits  from  the  kasiua-circle. 
For  if  he  were  to  sit  further  off,  the  kasina-circle  would  not 
appear  plainly;  if  nearer,  the  imperfections  of  the  kasina- 
circle  would  be  ^nsible ;  if  too  high,  he  would  have  to  bend 
his  neck  to  look ;  and  if  too  low,  his  knees  would  ache. 


Having,  then,  taken  his  seat  au  alx)ve  tiescriljed,  he  must 
first  think  over  the  wretchednesa  of  sensual  pleasures,  with 
such  phnisea  as,  **'  Sensual  pleasures  are  wanting  in  savor," 
etc.  And  having  thus  conceived  a  longing  for  indifference  to 
sensual  pleasures,  as  being  the  way  of  escajx;  from  them  and 
the  means  for  passing  beyond  all  misery,  he  must  then  incite 
in  himself  joy  and  gtailness  by  reflecting  on  the  virtues  of  The 
Buddlia,  the  Doctrine,  and  the  Order;  and  with  the  liighest 
respect  for  this  procedure,  as  being  the  method  employed  by 
all  the  Buddlifts,  Private  Buddhas,  and  noble  disciples  to  gain 
indifference  to  sensual  pleasures,  he  must  put  forth  a  strenu- 
ous effort,  and  say  Ki  hinwelf,  **  Verily,  by  this  method  I  shall 
become  a  partaker  of  the  sweet  blessings  of  isolation,"  and 
thus  seize  and  develop  the  mental  reflex  with  partially  and 
evenly  opened  eyes.  For  if  he  open  his  eyes  too  wide,  tliey 
ache,  and  the  ciitle  appears  too  plainly,  and  he  consequently 
fails  of  the  mental  reflex.  If  he  ojien  liis  eyes  too  little,  the 
circle  is  not  i>lain  enough,  and  the  thoughts  are  sluggish,  and 
in  this  way  also  he  fails  of  the  mental  reflex.  Therefoi-e  he 
must  seize  and  develop  tlie  nienUil  reflex  with  partially  and 
evenly  opened  eyes,  as  if  looking  at  his  face  in  a  mirror. 

He  must  not  consider  the  color  of  the  mental  reflex,  nor 
notice  peculiarities,  but  making  its  color  in  no  way  different 
from  that  of  the  original,  he  must  &x  his  mind  on  a  predomi- 
nant characteristic,  and  attentively  consider  that.  He  must 
repeat  over  and  over  some  name  or  epithet  of  the  earth  suited 
to  his  perception  of  it,  such  as,  "bi-oad  one,  big  one,  fertile 
one,  ground,  mine  of  wealth,  container  of  wealth,"  etc.  How- 
ever, "  broad  one "  is  a  well-known  name ;  therefore,  on 
account  of  its  being  well-known,  let  him  repeat,  "broad  one, 
broad  one." 

He  must  oonteraplate  the  circle,  sometimes  with  his  eyes 
open,  sometimes  with  them  shut;  and  thus  for  a  hundred 
times,  or  for  a  thousand  times,  or  even  more,  must  he  do  until 
the  securing  of  the  mental  reflex.  When  in  his  meditation 
the  circle  appears  equally  visible,  whether  his  eyes  are  open 
or  shut,  that  is  the  securing  of  the  mental  reflex.  Wlien  this 
occurs,  he  must  no  longer  remain  seated  in  that  spot,  but 


must  return  ami  seat  himself  in  his  lodging-place,  and  thei-e 
go  on  with  Ida  meditation. 

In  order,  however,  to  avoid  being  delayed  by  the  necessity 
of  washing  his  feet,  he  must  endeavor  to  Imve  oti  hand  some 
single-soled  sandals  and  a  walking-stick.  Then,  if  his  feeble 
concentration  is  destroyed  by  some  untoward  event,  he  should 
slip  hid  feet  into  his  sanilals,  take  liis  walking-stick,  and  go 
batik  to  that  place,  and  after  obtaining  the  mental  reflex, 
return  and  develop  it,  seated  at  his  ease,  and  mull  it  over 
again  and  again,  and  engrain  it  into  his  mind. 

Wldle  doing  this,  the  hindrances  are  checked,  the  corrup- 
tions Itecome  assuaged,  the  mind  concentrates  itself  by  the 
concentration  of  the  neighborhood  degree,  and  the  imitative 
mental  reflex  is  obtained,  all  in  the  order  named. 

The  following  is  the  distinction  between  this  mental 
reflex  nnd  the  ftjrmer,  CAlled  the  sccui-ing  of  the  mental  reflex. 
In  the  securing  of  the  mental  reflex  any  imperfection  of  the 
kasina-cirele  is  peneived.  TTie  imitative  mental  reflex,  like  a 
mirror  taken  from  one's  scrij),  or  like  a  polished  conch-shell, 
or  like  the  disk  of  the  moon  issuing  from  the  clouds,  or  like 
cranes  in  the  clouds,  cleaves  the  securing  of  the  mental  reflex, 
and  issues  forth  a  hunched,  a  thousandfold  more  clear.  Ihit 
this  mental  reflex  has  no  color  nor  shape.  If  it  had,  it  would 
be  gross  and  discernible  to  the  eye.  tangible,  and  possessing 
the  Tliree  Characteristics.  But  no;  it  is  only  a  reflex  exist- 
ing in  the  perception  of  the  person  practising  concentration. 
From  the  instant,  however,  it  appears,  the  hindrances  are 
checked,  the  corruptions  become  assuaged,  and  the  mind 
concentrates  itself  by  the  concentration  of  the  neighborhood 
degree. 

For  concentration  is  twofold :  neighborhood-concentra- 
tion, and  attainmentKioncentration.  There  are  two  grada- 
tions in  the  achievement  of  concentration  by  the  mind ;  that 
when  the  mind  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  trances,  and  that 
when  it  is  completely  in  tiiem. 
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5  62.    BEAUTY  IS  BUT  SKIN-DEEP. 

[The  Impurities.] 

§  62 a.  —  Translated  from  the  VUuddhi-Magga  (chap.  I). 

wall  his  eye  he  iees  forms :  —  He  sees  forms  with  his  eye- 
consciousness,  which  is  able  to  see  forms,  and  which  is  called 
by  the  name  of  its  instrument,  the  eye.  As  the  ancients  have 
said,  '♦  The  eye  does  not  see  foi-ms,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the 
mind,  and  the  mind  docs  not  see  forms,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
the  eye.  But  when  the  object  of  sense  meets  the  organ  of 
sense,  a  person  sees  with  the  mind  by  means  of  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  eye."  The  phrase  to  "see  with  the  eye  "  makes 
mention  only  of  the  instrument,  as  when  it  is  said,  "  He 
wounds  with  his  bow."  Accordingly,  the  sense  is,  with  his 
eye-consciousness  he  sees  forms. 

But  takes  no  note  of  signs :  —  Either  signs  of  femininity,  or 
of  masculinity,  or  of  sensuous  beauty,  or  of  an\-thing  el.se 
calculated  to  arouse  the  passions,  but  stops  short  at  what  he 


Nor  of  tnvior  tokens:  —  He  takes  no  note  of  a  person's 
hand,  or  foot,  or  smile,  or  laugh,  or  conversation,  or  looking, 
or  gazing,  or  other  personal  characteristics  called  "tokens," 
because  they  betoken  and  reveal  the  passions.  Only  that 
which  is  real  does  he  note,  as  did  the  elder  Mahii-Tissa,  the 
hermit  of  Mt.  Cetiya. 

The  story  is  that  a  certain  woman  had  married  into  a 
family  of  rank,  but  had  quarreled  with  her  huslMind,  and, 
decked  and  ornamented,  until  she  looked  like  a  goddess,  had 
issued  forth  from  Anuiadliapura,  early  in  the  morning,  and 
was  returning  home  to  her  family.  On  her  way  she  met  tlie 
elder,  as  he  was  on  his  way  from  Mt.  Cetiya  to  go  on  hi.s 
begging-rounds  in  Anurndhapura.  And  no  sooner  had  she 
seen  him,  than  the  perversity  of  her  nature  caused  her  to 
laugh  loudly.     The  elder  looked  up  inquiringly,  and  observ- 
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ing  her  teeth,  realized  the  impiu'ity  of  the  body,^  and  attained 
to  sainttthip.     Therefore  was  it  said : 

**  The  elder  gazed  upon  her  teeth, 
And  thought  upon  impurity ; 
And  ere  that  be  bad  left  tbat  spot, 
The  stage  of  fiaititskip  he  altaiued.'* 

Then  came  her  husbantl,  following  in  her  footBteps,  and 
seeing  the  elder,  he  said : 

"  Reverend  sir,  have  you  seen  a  woman  pass  this  way  ?  " 
And  the  elder  said : 

'*  Was  it  a  woman,  or  a  man, 
That  passed  this  way?     1  cannot  tell. 
But  this  I  know,  a  set  of  bones 
Is  traveling  on  upon  this  road." 


%  636.  —  Translated  from  the  Vifiudclhi-Magga  (chap.  vi.). 

For  as  the  body  when  dead  is  repulsive,  so  is  it  also  when 
alive ;  hut  on  account  of  the  concealment  afforded  by  an 
adventitious  adornment,  its  i-epulaiveness  escapes  notice.  The 
body  is  in  reality  a  collection  of  over  three  hundred  bones, 
and  is  fmmed  int^^  a  whole  by  means  of  one  liuudred  and 
eighty  joints.  It  is  held  t-ogether  by  nine  hundred  tendons, 
and  overlaid  by  nine  hundred  mitscles,  and  has  an  outside 
envelope  of  moist  cuticle  covered  by  an  epidermis  full  of 
pores,  through  which  there  is  an  incessant  oozing  and  trick- 
ling, as  if  from  a  kettle  of  fat.  It  is  a  prey  to  vermin,  the  seat 
of  ilisease,  and  subject  to  all  manner  of  miseries.  Through 
its  nine  apertures  it  is  always  discharging  matter,  like  a  ripe 
boil.  Matter  is  secreted  from  the  two  eyes,  wax  from  the 
ears,  snot  from  the  nostrils,  and  from  the  mouth  issue  food, 
bile,  phlegm,  and  blood,  and  from  the  two  lower  orifices  of 
the  body  faeces  and  urine,  while  from  the  ninety-nine  thou- 
sand pores  of  the  skin  an  unclean  sweat  exudes  attracting 
hlack  flies  and  other  insecte. 


*  By  means  of  the  tenth  impurity,  the  teeth  being  reckoned  aa  bone. 
Compare  page  202. 
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Were  even  a  kingf  in  triumphal  progi-ess  to  neglect  the 
use  of  tooth-sticks,  nioutli-rinses,  anointings  of  the  head,  batlw 
and  inner  and  outside  garments,  and  other  means  for  beauti- 
fying the  person,  he  would  become  as  uncouth  and  unkempt 
as  the  moment  he  wa^i  bnni,  and  would  in  no  wise  <Uffer  in 
bodily  offensivencs8  from  the  low-caste  candala  whose  occu- 
pation it  ifl  to  remove  dead  flowers.  Thus  in  respect  of  itB 
uncleaimess,  malodor,  and  disgusting  oflFensivenees,  the  person 
of  a  king  does  not  differ  fitim  that  of  a  candala.  However, 
when,  with  the  help  of  tooth-sticks,  mouth-rinses,  and  various 
ablutions,  men  have  cleansed  their  teeth,  and  the  rest  of  their 
persons,  and  with  manifold  garments  have  covered  their  naked- 
ness, and  have  anointed  tliemselves  with  many-colored  and 
fragrant  unguents,  and  adorned  themselves  with  iiowers  and 
ornaments,  they  find  themselves  able  to  believe  in  an  "I** 
and  a  "mine."  Accordingly,  it  is  on  account  of  tlie  conceal- 
ment afforded  by  this  adventitious  adornment  that  j>eople  fail 
to  recognize  the  essential  repulsiveness  of  theii'  bodies,  and 
that  men  find  pleasure  in  women,  and  women  in  men.  In 
reality,  however,  there  is  not  the  smallest  just  reason  for  being 
pleased. 

A  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  when  any  part  of  the  body 
becomes  detached,  as,  for  inst-ance,  the  hair  of  the  head,  hair 
of  the  lx>dy,  nails,  teeth,  phlegm,  snot,  faeces,  or  urine,  people 
are  unwilling  so  much  as  to  touch  it,  and  are  distressed  at, 
ashamed  of,  and  loathe  it.  But  in  respect  of  what  remains, 
tliough  that  is  likewise  repidsive,  yet  men  are  so  wrapped  in 
blindness  and  infatuated  by  a  passionate  fondness  for  their 
own  selves,  that  they  believe  it  to  be  something  desirable, 
lovely,  lasting,  pleasant,  and  an  Ego. 

In  this  they  resemble  the  old  jackal  of  the  forest,  who 
supposes  each  flower  on  a  kirasuka  tree  to  be  a  piece  of  meat, 
until  disconcerted  by  its  falling  from  the  tree. 

Therefore, 

Even  as  the  jackal,  when  he  sees 
The  flowers  on  a  kiiimuka  tree, 
Will  hasten  on,  aixl  vainly  think, 
**  Lo,  I  have  found  n  tree  with  meat  I  " 
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But  vhcn  each  several  flower  that  falls 
He  bit«H  with  au  exceeding  greed, 
^*  Not  Ibis  IB  meat ;  tbat  one  la  meat 
Wliicb  in  the  tree  remains/*  be  says; 

Even  so  the  sfige  rejects  and  loathes 
Each  fallen  particle  as  vile, 
But  thinks  the  same  of  all  the  rest 
Which  in  the  body  still  remain. 

Yet  fools  the  body  pleasant  find, 
Become  tberewith  infatuate, 
And  many  evil  works  they  do. 
Nor  find  from  misery  their  release. 

Let,  then,  the  wise  reflect,  and  see 
The  body  is  of  grace  bereft ; 
"Whether  it  living  be  or  dead, 
Its  nature  is  putiidity. 

For  it  has  been  said, 

''  The  body,  loathsome  and  unclean, 
Is  carrion-like,  resembles  dung, 
Despised  by  those  whose  eyes  can  see, 
Though  fools  find  iu  it  their  delight. 

*^  This  monstrous  wound  bath  outlets  ulney 
A  damp,  wet  skin  doth  clotlie  it  o'er ; 
At  every  point  the  filthy  thing 
Exudcth  nasty,  stinking  smells. 

'*  If  now  this  body  stood  revealed, 
"Were  it  but  once  turned  inside  out. 
We  sure  should  need  to  use  a  stick 
To  keep  away  the  dogs  and  crows." ' 

Therefore  the  undisciplined  priest  roust  acqtiire  the  men- 
tal reflex  wherever  lie  can,  wherever  an  impurity  appears,  be 
it  in  a  living  body  or  in  one  that  is  dead,  and  thus  bring  his 
meditation  to  the  stage  of  attainment-concentration. 


*  llampole,  Prick  of  Conndenctf  as  quoted  in  7%e  Century  Dictionary, 

fi.  V.  midding  : 

A  ionler  myddyng  mwe  chow  never  Dane 
Than  a  latm  m  with  flesche  and  bane 
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§  63.    THE  CONVERSION  OF  ANIMALS. 

[Heflection  on  The  Buddua.] 

Translated  from  the  Viaoddhi-Magga  (chap,  vii.). 

The  Blessed  One,  moreover,  was  The  Teacher,  because  he 
gave  instruction  also  to  animals.  These,  by  listening  to  the 
Doctrine  of  The  Blessed  One,  liecame  destined  to  conversion, 
and  in  the  second  or  third  existence  would  enter  the  Paths. 
The  frog  who  became  a  god  is  an  illustration. 

As  tradition  relates,  The  Blessed  One  was  teaching  the 
Doctrine  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Carapa,  on  the 
Imnks  of  Lake  Gaggara;  and  a  certain  frog,  at  the  sound 
of  The  Blessed  One's  voice,  obtained  the  mental  reflex. 
And  a  certain  cowherd,  as  he  stood  leaning  on  his  staff, 
jiinned  hiiu  down  fast  by  the  head.  The  frog  straightway 
died,  and  like  a  person  awaking  fi*om  sleep,  he  was  i-elxjrn  in 
the  Heaven  of  the  Thirty-three,  in  a  golden  palace  twelve 
leagues  in  length.  And  when  he  beheld  himself  surrounded 
by  throngs  of  houris,  he  began  to  consider:  *^  To  think  that  1 
should  be  bom  here  1  I  wonder  what  ever  I  did  to  bring  me 
here."  And  he  eould  perceive  nothing  else  than  that  he  liad 
obtained  the  mental  reflex  at  the  soxnid  of  the  voice  of  The 
Blessed  One.  And  straightway  he  came  with  his  palace, 
and  wor8liii>ed  at  the  feet  of  The  Blessed  One.  And  The 
Blessed  One  asked  him  :  — 

"  Who  is  it  worships  at  my  feet, 
And  flames  with  jjlorioua.  iua;zic  power, 
And  in  eocb  sweet  and  winning  guise^ 
Lights  up  the  quarters  all  around  ?  '* 


**  A  frog  was  I  in  former  times. 
And  wandered  in  the  waters  free, 
And  while  I  listened  to  thy  Law, 
A  cowherd  crushed  me,  and  I  died. 
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Then  The  Blessed  Oue  taught  him  the  Doctrine,  and  the 
conversion  of  eighty-four  thousand  living  Ijeings  took  place. 
And  the  frog,  who  hiui  Wcome  a  god,  became  established  in 
the  fruit  of  conversion,  and  with  a  pleased  smile  on  his  face 
departed. 


§  64.     LOVE  FOR  ANIMALS. 
[ScBLurE  State  of  Friendliness. J 
Tranalated  from  the  CullA-Vagga  (v.  6.) 

Now  at  that  time  a  certain  priest  had  been  killed  by  the 
bite  of  a  snake,  nnd  when  tbey  announced  the  matter  to  The 
Blessed  Oue,  he  siiid  : 

"Surely  now,  O  priests,  that  priest  never  suffused  the 
four  royal  families  of  the  snakes  with  his  frientUinesa.  For 
if,  O  priestrt,  that  priest  had  suffused  the  four  royal  families 
of  the  snakes  with  his  friendliness,  that  priest,  O  priests, 
would  not  have  been  killed  by  the  bite  of  a  snake.  And 
what  are  the  four  royal  furuilies  of  the  snakes  ?  The  Virii- 
pakkhas  are  a  royal  faiuily  of  snakes ;  the  Erapatha.s  are  a 
royal  family  of  snakes ;  the  Chabyaputtas  are  a  royal  family 
of  snakes ;  the  Kanhiigotamakas  are  a  royal  family  of  snakes. 
Surely,  now,  O  i>riests,  that  priest  did  not  suffuse  the  four 
royal  families  of  the  snakes  with  Ins  friendliness.  For  surely, 
O  priests,  if  that  priest  Iiad  suffused  the  four  royal  families 
of  the  snakes  with  his  friendliness,  tliat  priest,  O  priests, 
would  not  have  been  killed  by  the  bite  of  a  snake.  I  enjoin, 
O  priests,  that  yo  suffuse  these  four  royal  families  of  the 
snakes  with  your  friendliness ;  and  that  ye  sing  a  song  of 
defence  for  your  y>rotection  and  safeguard.  After  this  man- 
ner, O  priests,  shall  ye  sing : 

'*  *  Virupakkhas,  I  love  thorn  all, 

The  Krapathas.  too»  I  love, 
Chabyfipnttas,  I  love  them,  too. 
And  all  Kanhiigotamakas. 
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**  *  Creatures  without  feet  have  my  love, 
AdcI  likewise  those  that  ba\'e  two  feet, 
And  those  that  have  four  feet  I  love, 
And  those,  too,  that  have  many  feet 

*' '  May  those  without  feet  harm  me  not, 
Aud  those  with  two  feet  cause  uo  hurt ; 
May  those  with  four  feet  harm  me  not. 
Nor  those  who  many  feet  pofiseas. 

**  *•  Let  creatures  all,  all  things  that  live, 
All  beings  of  whatever  kind. 
See  nothing  that  will  bode  them  ill  I 
May  naught  of  evil  come  to  them  I 

**  •  Infinite  is  The  Buddha,  infinite  the  Doctrine,  infinite 
the  Order!  Finite  are  creeping  things;  snakes,  scorpions, 
centipedes,  spiders,  lizanls,  aud  mice  I  I  have  now  made  my 
protection,  and  sung  my  song  of  defence.  Let  all  living 
beings  retreat !  T  revere  The  Blessed  One,  and  the  seven 
Supreme  Buddhaa  1 '  " 


f  65.    THE  SIX  HIGH  PO^VERS. 

Translated  from  the  Akafikheyya-Sutta  of  the  MajjhimarNikftya  (i^iw^ 

**  If  a  priest,  O  priests,  should  frame  a  wish,  as  follows : 
*  Let  me  exercise  the  various  magical  jjowers,  —  let  me  being 
one  become  multiform,  let  me  being  multifonn  become  one, 
let  me  become  visible,  become  invisible,  go  without  hin- 
drance through  walls,  ramparts,  or  nioimtains,  as  if  through 
air,  let  me  rise  and  sink  in  the  ground  as  if  in  the  water,  let 
me  walk  on  the  water  as  if  on  unyielding  ground,  let  me 
travel  cross-legged  through  the  air  like  a  winged  bird,  let  me 
touch  and  feel  with  my  hand  the  moon  and  the  sun,  mighty 
and  powerful  though  they  are,  and  let  me  go  with  my  l)ody 
even  up  to  tho  Brahma-world,'  —  then  must  he  l>e  perfect  in 
the  precepts,  bring  liis  thoughts  to  a  state  of  quiescence. 
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practise  diligently  the  trances,  attain  to  insight,  and  be  a 
frequenter  of  lonely  places. 

"  If  a  priest,  O  priests,  should  frame  a  wish,  as  follows ; 
'  Let  me  hear  with  a  divinely  clear  hearing,  surpassing  tliat  of 
men,  sounds  both  celestial  and  human,  far  and  near,*  then 
must  he  be  perfect  in  the  precepts,  etc. 

**  If  a  priest,  O  priests,  should  frame  a  Nvish,  as  follows : 
'  Let  me  by  my  ovra  heart  investigate  and  discern  the  hearts 
of  other  beings,  the  hearts  of  other  men ;  let  me  tliscem  a 
passionate  mind  to  be  passionate,  let  me  discern  a  mind  free 
from  passion  to  be  free  from  passion,  let  me  discern  a  mind 
full  of  hatred  to  be  full  of  hatred,  let  mo  discern  a  mind  free 
from  hatred  to  be  free  from  hatred,  let  me  discera  an  infatu- 
ated mind  to  be  infatuated,  let  me  discern  a  mind  free  from 
infatuation  to  be  free  from  infatuation,  let  me  discern  an 
intent  mind  to  be  intent,  let  me  discern  a  wandering  mind  to 
be  wandering,  let  me  discera  an  exalted  mind  to  be  exalted, 
let  me  discern  an  unexalted  mind  to  be  unexalted,  let  me  dis- 
cern an  inferior  mind  to  be  inferior,  let  me  discern  a  superior 
mind  to  be  superior,  let  me  discern  a  concentrated  mind  to 
be  concentrated,  let  me  discern  an  unconcentrated  mind 
to  be  unconcentrated,  let  me  discern  an  emancipated  mind 
to  be  emancipated,  let  me  discern  an  unemancipated  mind  to 
be  unemancipateiU*  then  must  he  be  perfect  in  the  pre- 
cepts, etc. 

"  If  a  priest^  O  priests,  should  frame  a  wish,  as  follows : 
*  Let  me  call  to  mind  many  previous  states  of  existence,  to  wit, 
one  birth,  two  birtlis,  three  births,  four  births,  five  births,  ten 
births,  twenty  birllis,  thirty  births,  forty  births,  fifty  birtJis,  one 
hundred  births,  one  thousand  births,  one  huntbed  thousand 
births,  many  destructions  of  a  world-cycle,  many  renovations 
of  a  world-cycle,  many  destructions  and  many  renovations  of 
a  world-cycle  :  **  I  lived  in  such  a  place,  had  such  a  name, 
was  of  such  a  family,  of  such  a  caste,  had  such  a  mainten- 
ance, experienced  such  happinesses  and  such  miseries,  had 
such  a  length  of  life.  Then  I  passed  from  that  existence  and 
was  reborn  in  such  a_  place.  There  also  I  had  such  a  name, 
was  of  such  a  family,  of  such  a  caste,  had  such  a  mainten- 
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ance,  experienced  8uch  happiuesses  ami  such  miseries,  had 
such  a  lengtli  of  life.  Then  I  passed  from  that  existence  and 
was  reborn  in  this  existence."  Thus  let  me  call  to  mind  many 
former  states  of  existence,  and  let  me  apeciiically  characterize 
them,'  then  must  he  be  perfect  in  the  jirecejits,  etc. 

"  If  II  priest,  O  priests,  should  frame  a  wish,  aa  follows : 
*  Let  me  with  a  divinely  clear  vision,  BTir|)a8sing  that  of  men, 
behold  beings  as  they  pass  from  one  existence  and  spring  up  in 
another  existence  j  let  me  discern  the  baj>e  and  the  noble,  the 
handsome  and  the  ugly,  those  in  a  higher  state  of  existence 
and  those  in  a  lower  state  of  existence  undergoing  tlie  result 
of  their  deeila.  So  that  I  can  know  as  follows :  "  Alas  I  these 
beings,  having  been  \vickwl  of  l)ody,  wicked  of  voice,  ^vicked 
of  mind,  slanderers  of  noble  people,  wrong  in  their  views,  ao- 
quii-ers  of  false  merit  under  wrong  views,  have  arrived,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  body,  after  death,  at  a  place  of  punish- 
ment, a  place  of  sufifering,  perdition,  hell ;  or,  again,  these  otlier 
beings,  having  been  riglitcoiis  of  body,  righteous  of  voice, 
righteous  of  mind,  not  slanderers  of  noble  people,  right  in 
their  views,  acquirers  of  merit  under  right  views,  have  ar- 
rived, after  the  dissolutifui  of  the  body,  after  deatli,  at  a  place 
of  happiness,  a  heavenly  world."  Thus  let  me  ^s-ith  a  divinely 
clear  vision,  surjiassing  that  of  men,  discern  beings  as  they 
pass  from  one  existence  and  spiing  up  in  another  existence ; 
let  me  discern  the  base  and  the  noble,  tlie  handsome  and  the 
ugly,  thase  in  a  higher  state  of  existence  and  those  in  a  lower 
state  of  existence  undergoing  Uie  results  of  their  deeds/  then 
must  he  be  perfect  in  the  precepts,  etc. 

"  If  a  priest,  O  priests,  should  frame  a  wish,  as  follows : 
'  Let  me,  through  the  destruction  of  depravity,  in  the  present 
life  and  in  my  own  pei-son,  attain  to  freedom  from  depmvity, 
to  deliverance  of  the  mind,  to  deliverance  by  wisdom/  then 
must  he  be  perfect  in  the  precepts,  bring  his  thoughts  to  a 
state  of  quiescence,  practise  diligently  the  trances,  attain  to 
insight,  and  be  a  frequenter  of  lonely  places." 


SO 
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§  66.     SPIRITUAL  LAW  IN  THE  NATURAL  WORLD. 

[The  First  Hige  Power.] 

TraQslated  from  the  Milindapanha  (p.  82**). 

Said  the  king,  *^  Bhante  Nagasena,  how  far  is  it  hence  to 
the  Brahma-world?" 

"Your  majesty,  it  is  a  long  way  hence  to  the  Bmhma- 
world.  If  a  rock  of  the  size  of  a  pagoda  were  to  fall  thence, 
and  descend  forty-eight  thousand  leagues  in  a  day  and  a 
night,  it  would  reach  the  earth  in  four  monllis'  time." 

**  Bhante  Nagasena,  3'ou  priest*  say  as  follows:  'As 
quickly  as  a  strong  man  might  stretch  out  his  bent  arm,  or 
might  bend  his  strctched-out  arm,  even  so  a  priest  who  j)os- 
sesses  magical  power  and  has  obtained  the  mastery  over  his 
mind,  can  disappear  from  the  continent  of  India  and  reappear 
in  the  Brahma-world.'  This  I  cannot  Ixjlieve,  that  he  should 
go  so  very  quickly  so  man}'  hundreds  of  leagues." 

Said  the  elder,  "  Your  majesty,  in  what  country  were  you 
bom?" 

"  Bhante,  there  is  an  island  named  Alexandria,  and  there 
was  I  born." 

"Your  majesty,  how  far  is  it  hence  to  Alexandria?" 

"  Bhante,  it  is  about  two  hundred  leagues." 

"Call  to  mind,  your  majesty,  something  you  may  have 
done  there." 

"Yea,  bhante,  I  am  doing  so." 

"  Your  majesty,  you  have  gone  those  two  hundred  leagues 
very  nimbly." 

"  You  are  an  able  man,  bhante  Nagasena." 


Said  the  king,  "  Bhante  Nagasena,  if  two  men  were  to  die 
here*  and  one  of  them  were  to  lie  reborn  in  the  Brahma-world 
and  the  other  in  Cashmere,  wliich  would  arrive  first?  " 

"Your  majesty,  they  would  take  the  same  length  of 
time." 

"  Give  an  illustration." 
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"  Your  majesty,  in  what  city  were  you  bom  ?  " 

"Bhante,  there  is  a  town  called  Kalasi,  and  there  was  I 
bom." 

"  Your  majesty,  how  far  is  it  hence  to  the  town  of 
Kalasi?" 

*'  Bhante,  it  is  about  two  hundred  leagues." 

"Your  majesty',  how  far  is  it  hence  to  Cashmere?" 

"Bhante,  it  is  twelve  leagues." 

"  Be  so  good,  your  majesty,  as  to  think  of  the  town  of 
Kalasi." 

"Bhante,  I  have  thought  of  it." 

"  Your  majesty,  be  so  good  as  to  think  of  Cashmere." 

"  Bliunte,  I  have  thought  of  it." 

"  Your  majesty,  which  took  the  longer  to  think  of?" 

"  Bhante,  it  took  the  same  length  of  time." 

"  In  exactly  the  same  way,  your  majesty,  if  two  men  were 
to  die  here,  and  one  of  them  were  to  be  reborn  in  the  Brahma- 
world  and  the  otlier  in  Cashmere,  it  would  take  them  the 
same  length  of  time," 

"  Give  another  illustration.'* 

"  What  do  you  say  to  this,  your  majesty?  Two  birds  are 
fljnng  through  the  air ;  one  settles  on  a  high  tree,  and  the 
second  on  a  low  one.  If  now  they  have  alighted  at  the  same 
time,  whiL'h  one's  shadow  will  first  i-each  the  ground?" 

"  Bhante,  both  shadows  will  reach  the  ground  at  the  same 
time." 

"  In  exactly  the  same  way,  your  majesty,  if  two  men  were 
to  die  here,  and  one  of  them  were  to  be  relxim  in  the  Brahma- 
world  and  the  oUier  in  Cashmere,  it  would  take  them  the  same 
length  of  time." 

"  You  are  an  able  man,  bhante  NSgasena." 
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5  67.     GOING  FURTHER  AND  FARING   WORSE. 

[The  First  High  Foweb.] 

Translated  from  the  Kevaddlia-Sutta  of  the  KgharNikftya  (».  07). 

Once  upon  a  time,  O  Kevaddha^  a  reflection  occurred  to 
a  certain  priest  of  this  very  congregation :  **  Wliero  do  these 
four  elements,  to  wit,  the  earthy  element,  the  watery  ele- 
ment, the  fiery  element,  and  the  windy  element,  utterly 
cease?"  Then,  O  Kevaddha,  the  priest  entered  upon  a  «t»te 
of  trance  of  such  a  nature  that,  Ids  thoughts  being  in  this 
state  of  trance,  the  way  to  the  gods  became  revealed  to  him. 
Then,  O  Kevaddha,  the  priest  di*ew  near  to  where  the  Gods 
of  the  Suite  of  the  Four  Great  Kings  were ;  and  having 
drawn  near,  he  spoke  to  the  Gods  of  the  Suite  of  the  Four 
Great  Kings  as  follows  : 

**  My  friends,  where  do  these  four  elements,  to  wit,  the 
earthy  element,  the  watery  element,  the  fiery  element,  and 
the  windy  element,  utterly  cease  ?  " 

When  he  had  thus  spoken,  O  Kevaddha,  the  Gods  of 
the  Suite  of  the  Four  Great  Kings  spoke  to  the  priest  as 
follows : 

"  We,  O  priest,  do  not  know  where  these  four  elements, 
to  wit,  the  earthy  element,  the  watery  element,  the  fiery 
element,  and  the  windy  element,  utterly  cease.  However, 
O  priest,  there  are  the  Four  Great  Kings,  who  are  more  glo- 
rious and  more  excellent  than  we,  they  would  know  where 
these  four  elements,  to  wit,  the  earthy  element,  the  watery 
element,  the  fiery  element,  and  the  windy  element,  utterly 
cease." 

Then,  O  Kevaddha,  the  priest  drew  near  to  where  the 
Four  Great  Kings  were ;  and  having  drawn  near,  he  spoke 
to  the  Four  Great  Kings  as  follows : 

"  My  friends,  where  <lo  these  four  elements,  to  wit,  the 
earthy  element,  the  water}*  element,  the  fiery  element,  and 
the  windv  element,  utterly  cease?" 
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When  he  had  thus  spoken,  O  Kevaddha,  the  Four  Great 
Kings  spoke  to  the  priest  a.s  follows ; 

"  We*  O  priest,  do  not  know  where  these  four  elements, 
to  wit,  the  earthy  element,  the  watery  element,  the  fiery 
element,  and  the  windy  element,  utterly  cease.  However, 
O  priest,  there  are  the  Gods  of  the  Suit^  of  the  Thirty-three, 
who  are  more  glorious  and  more  excellent  than  we,  they 
would  know  where  these  four  elements,  to  wit,  the  earthy 
element,  the  wateiy  element,  the  fiery  element,  and  the 
windy  element,  utterly  cease." 

[The  pi'iest  then  made  a  visit  to  the  Gods  of  the  Suite  of 
the  Thirty-three,  and  to  their  ruler,  Sakka ;  to  the  Yama 
gotls,  and  to  their  ruler,  Suyama;  to  the  Satisfied  Gods,  and 
to  their  ruler,  the  Satisfied  One ;  to  the  Gods  Wlio  Delight 
in  Fashioning,  and  to  their  ruler,  the  Well-fusliionod  One; 
to  the  Gotls  Who  Have  Control  of  Pleasures  Fasliioned  by 
Others,  and  to  their  ruler,  the  Controller ;  in  each  case  put- 
ting the  same  question,  and  being  directed  to  apply  further 
on.     The  Controller's  speecli  was  as  follows  :] 

"I,  O  priest,  do  not  know  where  these  four  elements,  to 
wiU  the  earthy  element,  the  watery  element,  tlie  fiery  ele- 
ment, and  the  windy  element,  utterly  cease.  However,  O 
priest,  there  are  the  Gods  of  the  Retinue  of  Brahma,  who  are 
more  glorious  and  more  excellent  than  I,  they  would  know 
where  these  four  elements,  to  wit,  the  earthy  element,  the 
watery  element,  the  fiery  element,  and  the  windy  element, 
utterly  ceaae." 

Then,  O  Kevaddha,  the  priest  entered  upon  a  state  of 
trance  of  such  a  nature  that,  his  thoughts  l>eing  in  this 
state  of  trance,  the  way  to  the  Braluna-world  became  re- 
vealed to  him.  Then,  O  Kevaddha,  the  priest  drew  near 
to  where  the  Gods  of  the  Retinue  of  Braluna  were ;  and 
having  drawn  near,  ho  apoke  to  the  Gods  of  the  Retinue  of 
Brahma  as  follows : 

"My  friends,  where  do  these  four  elements,  to  wit,  the 
earthy  element,  the  watery  element,  the  fiery  element,  and 
the  windy  element,  utterly  cease?" 

^V^len  he?  hivd  thus  spoken.  O  Kevaddha,  the  Gods  of  the 
Retinue  of  Bnvhma  spoke  to  the  priest  as  follows : 
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**  We,  O  priest,  do  uot  know  where  these  four  elements, 
to  wit,  the  earthy  element,  tht;  wutery  element,  the  fiery 
element,  ajid  the  windy  element,  utterly  cease.  However, 
O  priest,  there  is  Brahma,  Great  Brahma,  the  Supreme  Being, 
tlie  Unsurpassed,  the  Perceiver  of  All  Things,  the  Controller, 
the  Lord  of  All,  the  Maker,  the  Fashioner,  the  Chief,  the 
Victor,  the  Ruler,  the  Father  of  All  Beings  Who  Have  Been 
and  Are  to  Be,  who  is  more  glorious  and  more  excellent  than 
we,  he  would  know  where  these  foui"  elements,  to  wit,  the 
earthy  element,  the  wateiy  element,  the  fiery  element,  and 
the  windy  element,  utterly  cease." 

"  But  where,  my  friends,  is  Great  Brahma  at  the  present 
moment?" 

"  We  do  not  know,  O  priest,  whei-e  Bralima  is,  or  in  what 
direction  Brahma  is,  or  whercabouts  Brahma  is.  But  inas- 
much, O  priest,  as  sig^ns  are  seen,  and  a  miliauce  is  noticed, 
and  an  effulgence  appears,  Brahma  himself  will  appear.  This 
is  a  previous  sign  of  the  apjiearing  of  Brahma,  to  wit,  that  a 
radiance  is  noticed,  and  an  effulgence  appeal's." 

Then,  O  Kevaddha,  in  no  long  time,  Brahma  appeared. 
Then,  O  Kevaddha,  the  priest  drew  near  to  where  Bralinia 
was;  and  having  drawn  near,  he  spoke  to  Brahma  as  follows: 

"My  friend,  whei-e  do  these  four  elements,  to  wit,  the 
earthy  element,  the  watery  element,  the  fiery  element,  and 
the  windy  element,  utterly  cease?" 

Wheu  he  liad  thus  spoken,  O  Kevaddha,  Great  Bmlinia 
spoke  to  the  priest  as  follows : 

'•'•  I,  O  priest,  am  Braluna,  Great  Brahma,  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  Unsurpassed,  tlie  Perceiver  of  All  Things,  the 
Controller,  the  Lord  of  All,  the  Maker,  the  Fashioner,  the 
Chief,  the  Victor,  the  Ruler,  the  Father  of  All  Beings  Who 
Have  Been  and  Are  to  Be." 

And  a  second  time,  O  Kevaddha,  the  priest  spoke  to 
Brahma  as  follows: 

'^  My  friend,  I  am  not  asking  you,  *  Are  you  Brahma, 
Great  Brahma,  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Unsurpassed,  the 
Perceiver  of  All  Things,  the  Controller,  the  Lord  of  All,  the 
Maker,   the    Ftishiouer,    tlie    Cliief,   the    Victor,   the   Ruler, 
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the  Father  of  All  Beings  Who  Have  Been  and  Are  to  Be  ? ' 

But  this,  my  friend*  ia  what  I  aak  you,  *  WTiere  do  these  four 
elemente,  to  wit,  the  eartliy  element,  the  watery  element,  the 
fiery  element,  and  the  windy  element,  utterly  cease?*" 

And  a  second  time,  O  Kevaddha,  Great  Brahma  sjwke  to 
the  priest  as  follows : 

^*  I,  O  priest,  am  Brahma,  Great  Brahma,  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  Unsurpassed,  the  Pereeiver  of  All  Things,  the 
Controller,  the  Lord  of  All,  the  Maker,  the  Fasliioner,  tlie 
Chief,  the  Victor,  the  Ruler,  the  Father  of  All  Beings  Who 
Have  Been  and  Are  to  Be." 

And  a  third  time,  O  Kevaddha,  the  priest  spoke  to  Brahma 
as  foUuws : 

"My  friend,  1  am  not  asking  you,  *Are  you  Brahma, 
Great  Brahniti,  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Unsurpassed,  t^e 
Perceiver  of  All  Tilings,  tlie  Controller,  the  Lord  of  All, 
the  Maker,  the  Fashioner,  the  Chief,  the  Victor,  the  Ruler, 
the  Father  of  All  Beings  Who  Have  Been  and  Are  to  Be?' 
But  tliis,  my  friend,  is  what  1  ask  you,  '  Where  do  these  four 
elements,  to  wit,  the  eartliy  element,  the  watery  element,  the 
fiery  element,  and  the  windy  element-,  utterly  cease  ? '  " 

Then,  O  Keviuldha,  Great  Bnihma  took  the  priest  by  the 
arm,  and  led  luiii  to  one  side,  and  spoke  to  the  priest  as 
follows : 

'*  O  priest,  these  gods  of  my  suite  believe  as  follows  : 
'  Brahma  sees  all  things ;  knows  all  things ;  has  penetrated 
all  things,'  Therefore  was  it  that  1  did  not  answer  you  in 
their  presence.  I,  O  priest,  do  not  know  where  these  four 
elements,  to  wit,  the  earthy  element,  the  wateiy  element, 
the  fieiy  element,  and  the  windy  element*  utterly  cease. 
Therefore  it  was  a  sin  and  a  crime,  O  priest,  that  you  left 
The  Blessed  One,  and  went  elsewhere  in  quest  of  an  answer 
to  this  question.  Turn  bock,  O  priest,  and  having  drawn 
near  to  The  Blessed  One,  ask  him  this  question,  and  as  The 
Blessed  One  shall  explain  unto  you,  so  l>elieve." 

Then,  O  Kevaddha,  the  priest,  as  quickly  as  a  strong  man 
might  stretch  out  his  beut  ami,  or  might  draw  in  his  stretched- 
out  arm,  disappeared  from  that  Brahma-heaven,  and  appeared 
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in  front  of  me.  Then,  O  Kevaildlui,  when  tlie  priest  had 
greeted  me,  he  sat  down  res{>ectf  nil}'  at  one  side  ;  and  seated 
respectfully  at  one  side,  the  pnest,  O  Kevaddha,  spoke  to  me 
as  follows: 

"Reverend  Sir,  where  do  these  four  elements,  to  wit, 
the  earthy  element,  the  watery  element,  the  fiery  element, 
and  the  windy  element,  utterly  cease?" 

**  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  O  Kevaddha,  I  spoke  to  the 
priest  as  follows : 

"Once  upon  a  time,  O  priest,  some  sear-faring  traders, 
having  a  land-sighting  bird,  sailed  out  into  the  sea  with  their 
ship ;  and  when  the  ship  was  out  of  sight  of  land,  they  set 
free  that  land-sighting  bird.  Such  a  bird  flies  in  an  easterly 
direction,  in  a  southerly  direction,,  in  a  westerly  direction,  in 
a  northerly  dii-ection,  towards  the  zenith,  and  to  the  intei-mo- 
diate  quarters;  and,  if  it  sees  land  anywhei-e  about,  it  flies 
thither,  but  if  it  does  not  see  land  anywhere  about,  it  returns 
to  the  sliip.  In  exactly  the  same  M*ay,  O  priest  when  you 
had  searched  as  far  as  to  the  Brahmarworld,  and  had  found 
no  answer  to  this  question,  you  rotumed  to  me.  O  priest, 
this  question  ought  never  to  have  V>een  put  thus,  *  Reverend 
Sir,  where  do  these  four  elements,  to  wit-,  the  earthy  element, 
the  watery  element,  the  fieiy  element,  and  the  windy  element, 
utterly  cease?'  But  this,  O  priest,  is  how  the  question 
should  have  been  put, 

"  O  where  doth  water,  where  doth  earth, 
And  fire,  aad  wind  no  footing  find? 
And  where  doth  long,  and  where  doth  short, 
And  fine  and  coarse  and  good  and  bad. 
And  where  do  name  and  form  both  cease, 
And  turn  to  utter  nothingness? 

•*  And  the  answer  is. 


*'Tn  consciousness  invisible 

And  infinite,  of  radiance  hright. 

O  there  doth  water,  there  doth  earth, 

And  fire  and  wind  no  footing  find. 

And  there  doth  loug,  and  there  doth  short, 
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And  fine  and  coarse  and  good  and  bad, 
And  there  do  name  and  form  both  cease, 
Aud  utter  notbiiigaess  become. 
And  then,  wheu  consciousness  bath  ceased, 
Tbia  all  hath  turucd  to  nothiogneas." 

Thus  spake  Tbe  Blessed  One,  and  the  delighted  house- 
holder,  Kevaddho,   applauded   the  speech  of    The   Blessed 

One. 

The  Koraddha-SermoiL 


5  68.     SARrPUTTA  AND  THE  TWO  DEMONS. 

[The  Second  and  Fipth  High  Powers.] 

Translated  from  the  Udflua  (iv.  4). 

TTsUfl  have  I  heard. 

On  a  ceit^iin  occasion  The  Blessed  One  wa«  dwelling  at 
Rajagaha,  in  Bamboo  Grove  iu  Kaluudukanivapa.  And  at 
that  time  the  venemble  Sariputta  and  the  venerable  Mog- 
gallana  the  Gi-eat  wei-e  dweUing  m  the  inonnsterv  tailed 
Pigeon  Glen.  Now  it  chanced  that  the  venerable  Sariputta, 
on  a  moonlight  night,  was  seated  under  the  open  sky.  with 
freshly  shaven  head,  aud  in  a  state  of  trance.  And  it 
chanced  that  two  demons,  who  were  comrades,  were  passing 
on  some  errand  from  the  northern  quarter  of  the  heavens  to 
the  soutliera.  And  these  demons  saw  the  venerable  Sari- 
putta, on  the  moonlight  night,  seated  under  the  oi>eti  sky, 
with  freshly  shaven  head.  And  at  sight  of  him,  the  first 
demon  spoke  to  the  second  demon  as  follows : 

*^  It  occiira  to  me,  comrade,  that  it  would  be  a  fine  plan  to 
give  this  monk  a  blow  on  the  head." 

Hearing  this,  tJie  second  demon  replied: 

"Enough  of  that,  comrade;  do  not  attack  the  monk. 
Great,  O  comrade,  is  tbe  monk,  of  great  magical  power,  and 
very  mighty." 

And  a  second  time  the  first  demon  spoke  to  the  second 
demon  as  follows : 
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"  It  occui-s  Ui  me,  coinmde,  that  it  would  be  a  fine  plan  to 
give  tliis  mouk  a  blow  ou  the  head." 

And  a  second  time  the  second  demon  replied: 

"  Enough  of  that,  coranide ;  do  not  attack  the  monk. 
Great,  O  comrade,  is  the  monk,  of  great  magicid  ix)wer,  and 
very  mighty." 

And  a  third  time  the  first  demon  spoke  to  the  second 
demon  as  follows: 

"  It  occurs  to  me,  comrade,  that  it  would  be  a  fine  plan  to 
give  tliia  monk  a  blow  on  the  head." 

And  a  third  time  the  second  demon  replied: 

"  Enough  of  that,  comrade ;  do  not  attack  the  monk. 
Great,  O  comrade,  is  the  monk,  of  great  magical  power,  and 
very  mighty." 

Then  the  first  demon,  not  heeding  what  the  other  demon 
said,  gave  the  venerable  Sariputta  a  blow  on  the  head.  With 
such  a  blow  one  mijiTht  fell  an  elephant  seven  or  seven-and-ar 
half  cubiti  high,  or  might  split  a  mnuntaLu  peak.  There- 
ui>on,  \Wth  the  cry,  "I  am  burning  1  I  am  burning?"  the 
demon  fell  fj-om  where  he  stood  into  hell. 

And  the  venerable  Muggallana  the  Great,  with  his  di- 
vinely clear  vision  surpassing  that  of  men,  saw  the  demon 
give  the  venerable  Sariputta  the  blow  on  the  head.  And 
when  he  had  seen  it,  he  drew  near  to  where  the  venerable 
Sariputta  was ;  and  having  drawn  near,  he  spoke  to  the  ven- 
erable Sariputta  as  follows: 

"Are  you  comfoi-table.  brother?  Are  you  doing  well? 
Does  nothing  ti-ouble  you  ?  " 

"I  am  comfortable,  brother  Moggallana.  I  am  doing  well, 
brother  Moggallana;  but  my  head  t7*oubles  me  a  little." 

"  O  wonderful  is  it,  brother  Saiiputta  !  O  marveUoua  is 
it,  brother  Sariputta !  How  great  is  the  magical  power,  and 
how  great  is  the  might  of  the  venerable  Sariputta  I  Just 
now,  brother  SariputUi,  a  ceilaiu  demon  gave  you  a  blow  on 
the  head.  And  a  mighty  blow  it  waa  !  With  such  a  blow 
one  might  fell  an  elephant  seven  or  seven-and-a-half  cubits 
high,  or  might  split  a  mountain  peak.  But  the  venerable 
Sariputta  only  says  thus :  '  I  am  comfortable,  brother  Mog- 
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gallona.  I  am  doing  well,  brother  Moggallana ;  but  my  head 
troubles  me  a  little.'  " 

"O  wonderful  is  it,  brother  Moggallana!  O  marvellous 
is  it,  brother  Moggallana  !  How  great  is  the  magical  [>ower, 
and  how  great  is  the  miglit  of  the  venerable  Moggallana  that 
he  should  see  any  demon  at  all !  1,  however,  have  not  seen 
80  much  as  a  mud-«prite." 

Now  The  Blessed  One,  witli  his  divinely  clear  hearing 
surpassing  that  of  men,  heard  the  above  conversation  be- 
tween the«e  two  elephants  among  men.  Then  The  Blessed 
One,  on  learning  of  this  occurrence,  on  tliat  occasion  breathed 
forth  this  solemn  utterance : 

**  The  man  whose  mind,  like  to  a  rock, 
UnmovM  stands,  and  sbaketh  not; 
Which  no  delights  can  e'er  iuflume. 
Or  provocations  roHse  to  wrath  — 
O,  whence  can  trouble  come  to  him, 
Who  thus  httth  nobly  trained  his  mind?" 


§  69.    WORLD-CYCLES. 
[Thk  Focbth  High  Poweb.] 

Translated  from  the  Visaddhi-Magga  (chap.  xiii.). 

Can  call  to  mind —  Can  rememl)er  by  following  either  the 
succession  of  the  gronjw,  or  tlie  Hcquence  of  birtlis  and  deaths. 
For  there  are  six  classes  of  persons  who  can  call  to  mind 
former  states  of  existence :  members  of  other  sects,  ordinary 
disciples,  gi-eat  disciples,  chief  disciples,  Pri^'ate  Buddhas, 
and  Buddhas.  Now  members  of  other  sects  can  call  to  mind 
former  states  of  existence  for  forty  world-cycles,'  and  no  more. 


'  [Samyutta-Nikaya,  xv.  5*]  —  "  It  is  as  if,  0  priest,  there  were  a  moun- 
tain confiiating  of  a  great  rock,  A  league  in  length,  a  league  in  width,  a 
league  in  height,  without  break,  cleft,  or  hollow,  and  evcrj'  hundred  years 
a  man  were  to  come  and  rub  it  once  with  a  silken  garment;  that  moun- 
tain consisting  of  a  great  rock,  O  priest,  would  more  quickly  wear  away 
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<rVnd  why?  On  account  of  the  weakness  of  their  wisdom. 
For  their  wisdom  is  weak,  as  thuy  are  unable  to  define  name 
and  form.  Ordinary  disciples  can  call  to  mind  former  states 
of  existence  for  one  hunibed  or  even  one  thousand  world- 
cycles,  on  account  of  the  strength  of  their  wisdom.  The 
eighty  great  disciples  can  call  to  mind  former  states  of  exist- 
ence for  one  hunch-ed  thousand  world-cycles ;  the  two  chief 
disciples,  for  one  immensity  and  one  hundred  thousand  world- 
cycles  ;  Private  Buddhas,  for  two  immensities  and  one  hundred 
thousand  world-cycles,  for  such  is  the  limit  of  their  earnest 
wish.     But  The  Buddhas  have  their  power  unlimited. 

Memhere  of  other  sects  follow  only  tlie  aucceasiou  of  the 
groups ;  they  cannot  leave  the  considenition  of  that  succes- 
sion and  follow  the  sequence  of  births  and  deatlis,  for  they 
are  like  blind  men,  in  that  they  cannot  go  freely  whei"©  they 
please.  Jmit  as  the  blind  cannot  walk  without  a  stafif,  so 
thoy  cannot  remember  if  they  let  go  the  suceesston  of  the 
groups.  The  ordinary  disciples  can  call  to  mind  former  sUites 
of  existence  by  following  either  the  succession  of  the  groups, 
or  they  can  travel  along  by  the  sequence  of  birtlis  and  deatlis. 
So,  likewise,  the  eighty  great  tlisciples.  But  the  two  chief 
disciples  do  not  need  to  make  use  of  the  succession  of  the 
groups ;  they  Ixrbold  the  death  of  a  person  in  one  existence 
and  his  rebirth  in  anotlier,  and  again  his  death  in  that  ex- 
istence and  his  rebitlh  in  a  third.  Thus  they  travel  along 
the  sequence  of  birtlis  and  deatlis.  So,  likewise,  the  Private 
Buddhas.  The  BuddhiLs,  however,  do  not  need  to  make  use 
of  the  succession  of  the  groups,  nor  yet  of  the  sequence  of 

and  come  to  an  end  than  a  world-cycle.  0  priest,  this  is  the  length  of  a 
world-cycle.  And  many  such  cycles,  O  priest,  have  rolled  by,  and  many 
hundreds  of  cycles,  and  many  thousands  of  cycles,  and  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  cycles.  And  why  do  I  Ray  so?  Because,  O  priest,  this 
round  of  existence  is  withoiit  known  »tjxrtii!|jf-iK)irit,  and  of  beings  who 
course  and  roll  along  from  birth  to  birth,  bliiiclod  by  ignomnce,  and  fet- 
tered by  desire,  there  is  no  beginning  diwemible.  Such  is  the  length  of 
time,  O  priest,  during  which  misery  and  caJumiiy  hare  endure<l,  and  the 
cemeteries  have  been  replenished ;  insomuch,  O  priest,  tliat  there  is  every 
reason  to  feel  disgust  and  aversion  for  ail  the  coustitueuts  of  being,  and 
to  free  oneself  from  them." 
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births  and  deaths.  For  any  point  wliich  they  choose  to  re- 
member, throughout  many  times  ten  million  world-cycles, 
becomes  plain  to  them,  and  that  in  either  direction.  Thus 
they  contract  many  times  ten  million  world-cycles,  as  one 
would  make  an  abridgment  in  a  Taii  text,  arriving  at  the 
desired  point  with  the  stride  of  a  lion.  Just  as  an  arrow 
shot  from  the  bow  of  a  skilled  archer,  trained  like  Sarabhanga 
to  shoot  at  a  hair's  breadth,  goes  straight  to  the  mark,  and  is 
not  caught  in  the  way  by  any  tree  or  plant,  nor  sticks  fast, 
nor  misses  its  aim,  so  the  intellect  of  The  Buddhas  is  not 
caught  by' any  intervening  birth,  nor  do  they  miss  their  aim, 
but  go  straight  to  the  wiahed-for  place. 

Now  the  power  possessed  by  members  of  other  sects  to 
perceive  fomier  states  of  existence  resembles  the  light  of  a 
glow-worm ;  that  of  the  ordinary  disciples,  the  light  of  a 
lamp ;  that  of  the  great  disciples,  the  light  of  a  torch ;  that  of 
the  chief  disciples,  the  light  of  the  morning  star;  that  of  the 
Private  Buddhas,  the  light  of  the  moon  ;  tluit  of  The  Buddhas 
resembles  the  thousand-rayed  disk  of  the  autumnal  sun. 

The  power  ])os.sessed  l)y  memljers  of  other  sects  to  call  to 
mind  former  stiitew  of  existence  is  like  the  gi-oping  of  a  blind 
man  with  the  aid  of  a  stick  ;  that  of  the  ordinary-  disciples, 
like  w^alkLng  vvith  the  aid  of  a  staff;  that  of  the  great  dis- 
ciples, like  walking  without  a  staff ;  that  of  the  chief  disciples, 
like  riding  in  a  cart ;  that  of  the  Private  Buddlias,  like  riding 
on  camel-back  ;  that  of  The  Buddhtts,  like  rolling  in  a  chariot 
on  a  great  highway. 

But  our  jiresent  text  concerns  itself  only  with  disciples 
and  their  power  to  call  to  mind  former  states  of  existence. 
Therefore  was  it  1  said :  *•  *  Can  call  to  mind  '  —  Can  remem- 
ber by  following  either  the  succession  of  the  groups,  or  the 
sequence  of  births  and  deaths." 

The  priest,  then,  who  tries  for  the  first  time  to  call  to  mind 
former  states  of  existence,  should  choose  a  time  after  breakfast 
when  he  has  returned  from  Ins  begging-rounds,  and  is  alone 
and  plunged  in  meditation,  and  has  l)een  absnr})ed  in  tlie  four 
trances  in  succession.  On  rising  from  the  fourth  trance,  the 
one  that  leads  to  the  High  Powers,  he  should  consider  the 
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event  which  last  took  place,  namely,  his  sitting  down ;  next 
the  spreading  of  the  mat;  the  entering  of  the  room;  the 
putting  awny  of  bowl  eind  robe;  his  eating;  his  leaving  the 
village ;  his  going  the  rounds  of  tlie  village  for  alms ;  his 
entering  the  village  for  alms;  his  issuing  forth  from  the 
monastery ;  his  jMiyiug  worahip  in  the  courts  of  the  shrine 
and  of  the  Bo-tree;  his  wasldng  the  bowl;  his  taking  the 
bowl ;  what  he  did  between  his  taking  the  bowl  ami  rinsing 
his  mouth ;  what  he  did  at  dawn  :  what  he  did  in  the  middle 
watch  of  the  night ;  what  he  did  in  the  fii-st  wat<ih  of  the 
night.  Thus,  in  retrograde  order,  must  he  consider  all  that 
he  did  for  a  whole  day  and  night. 

As  much  as  this  is  plain  even  to  the  ordinary  mind,  but 
it  is  exceedingly  plain  to  one  whose  mind  is  in  preliminary 
concentration.  But  if  there  is  any  one  event  which  is  not 
plain,  then  he  should  again  enter  upon  the  trance  tiiat  leads 
to  the  High  Powers,  and  when  he  has  risen  from  it,  he  must 
again  consider  that  past  event;  this  will  l)e  sulficient  t<x  make 
it  as  plain  as  if  he  had  used  a  lighted  lamp.  In  this  retro- 
grade order  must  he  consider  what  he  did  the  day  before,  the 
day  before  that,  up  to  the  lifth  day,  tenth  day,  half-month, 
month,  year :  and  having  in  the  self-same  manner  considered 
the  previous  ten,  twenty  years,  and  so  on  up  to  the  time  of 
his  conception  in  this  existence,  lie  must  then  consider  the 
name  and  form  present  at  the  moment  of  his  death  in  tho 
previous  existence.  For  a  clever  priest  is  able  at  the  first 
trial  to  penetrate  Ijeyond  conception,  and  to  take  as  his  object 
of  thought  the  name  and  foiin  present  at  the  moment  of  liis 
death.  But  where*vs  the  ntime  and  form  of  the  previous  exist- 
ence utterly  ceiised,  and  another  one  came  into  being,  there- 
fore that  point  of  time  is  like  thick  darkness,  an<l  diflficult  to 
be  made  out  by  the  mind  of  any  stupid  pewon.  But  even  such, 
a  one  should  not  despair,  and  say,  "  1  shall  never  be  able  to 
penetrate  beyond  conception,  and  take  as  my  object  of  thought 
the  name  and  form  present  at  the  moment  of  my  death  in  the 
last  existence,"  but  he  slmuld  again  and  again  enter  upon  the 
trance  that  leads  to  the  High  Powcra,  and  each  time  he  rises 
from  it,  he  should  again  consider  that  point  of  time. 
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Just  as  a  strong  man,  in  cutting  down  a  mighty  tree  to  be 
used  in  making  the  peaked  roof  of  a  pagoda,  if  the  edge  of 
liis  axe  become  turned  in  lojvping  off  the  brantihes  and  twigs, 
will  not  despair  of  cutting  down  the  tree,  but  will  go  to  a 
blacksmith's  shop,  and  have  his  axe  made  sharp,  and  return, 
aud  gu  ou  witli  the  cutting ;  and  if  the  edge  of  his  axe  again 
become  turned,  he  will  again  have  it  sharpened,  and  return, 
and  go  on  with  the  cutting;  and  inasmuch  aj?  nothing  that 
he  has  chopped  needs  to  be  chopped  again,  he  will,  in  no  long 
time,  when  there  is  nothing  left  to  chop,  fell  that  mighty  tree. 
In  exactly  the  same  way,  the  priest,  rising  fi-om  the  trance 
that  leads  to  the  High  Powers,  without  considering  what  he 
has  already  considered,  and  considering  only  the  moment  of 
conception,  in  no  long  time  will  penetrate  beyond  the  mo- 
ment of  conception,  and  take  as  his  object  the  name  and  form 
present  at  the  moment  of  his  death.  Tins  matter  can  be 
iUustrated  by  the  wood-splitter,  extractor  of  hair,  and  other 
similes. 

Now  the  knowledge  which  has  for  its  object  the  events 
from  the  last  sitting  down  to  the  moment  of  conception,  ia 
not  called  tlie  knowledge  of  former  existences,  but  knowl- 
edge belonging  to  preliminary  coucentnition.  Some  call  it 
knowledge  of  past  time.  This  knowledge  does  not  concern 
itself  with  the  realm  of  form.  Wlien,  however,  tlie  priest, 
passing  beyond  the  moment  of  conception,  and  taking  the 
name  and  form  present  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  considers 
them  with  his  mind;  and  when,  after  he  has  ceased  consider- 
ing them,  the  four  or  the  five  swiftnesses  based  on  the  same 
object  hasten  on,  of  wiiich  the  first  three  or  four,  in  the  man- 
ner aforesaid,  are  called  by  such  names  as  preliminary  etc.,  and 
belong  to  the  realm  of  sensual  pleasure,  while  the  last  belongs 
to  the  realm  of  form,  and  is  the  attainment-thought  belongiiig 
to  the  fourth  trance ;  then  the  knowledge  which  accompanies 
that  thought  is  termed  the  knowledge  which  calls  to  mind 
fonner  states  of  existence. 

His  alert  attention,  having  become  possessed  of  this  knowl- 
edge. He  can  call  to  mind  man//  former  states  0/  existence,  to 
vnt,  one  birtk,  two  births,  three  births,  four  births,  five  births,  ten 
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births^  twenty  births,  thirty  hirths,  forty  birth^^  fif^y  birifis,  o/ie 
hundred  births,  one  thousand  births,  one  hundred  thousand  births, 
many  destructioTis  of  a  toorld-cycle,  many  renovations  of  a  world' 
cycle,  many  dcstnutions  and  many  renovations  of  a  world-^ycle : 
"  I  lived  in  such  a  place,  had  such  a  name,  laas  of  such  a  family, 
of  such  a  caste,  had  such  a  maintenance,  experienced  such  happi- 
nesses and  such  miseries,  had  such  a  length  of  life.  Then  I 
passed  from  that  existence,  and  was  reborn  in  such  a  place. 
There  also  I  had  sucJi  a  name,  wets  of  such  a  family,  of  such  a 
caste,  had  such  a  maintenance,  experienced  such  happinesses  and 
such  miseries,  had  such  a  lenyth  of  life.  Then  I  pasaed  from 
that  existence,  and  was  reborn  in  this  existence.'*  77ius  he  can 
call  to  mind  many  former  slates  of  existence,  and  can  specifUaUy 
characterize  them. 

Here  one  birth  is  the  series  of  the  groups,  beginning  at  the 
moment  of  conception  and  ending  at  the  momeut  of  death, 
and  comprised  in  one  existence.  Similarly  as  respects  two 
births,  and  so  on. 

As  respects,  however,  many  destructions  of  a  world-cycle 
etc.,  when  a  world-cycle  is  on  the  wane,  that  is  known  as  the 
destruction  of  a  world-cycle ;  when  it  is  on  the  increase,  that 
is  known  as  the  renovation  of  a  world-cycle.  Here  destruc- 
tion includes  the  continuance  of  destruction,  from  being  its 
beginning,  and  i-enovation  includes  the  continuance  of  reno- 
vation. Acconlingly  the  four  immensities  of  the  following 
quotation  are  all  included:  "There  are  four  immensities,  O 
priests,  to  a  world-cycle.  And  what  are  the  four?  The  de- 
struction, continuance  of  destmction,  renovation,  and  continu- 
ance of  renovation." 

Now  there  are  three  destructions :  the  destruction  by  water, 
the  destruction  by  tire,  the  destruction  by  wind.  And  there 
are  three  boundaries :  the  Heaven  of  the  Kadiant  Gods,  the 
Heaven  of  the  Completely  Lustrous  Gods,  the  Heaven  of  the 
Richly  Rewarded  Gods.  When  a  workK-ycle  is  destroyed  by 
fire,  it  is  consumed  by  tire  from  the  Heaven  of  the  Radiant 
Gods  down.  When  it  is  destroyed  by  water,  it  is  engulfed 
by  water  from  the  Heaven  of  the  Completely  Lustrous  Gods 
down.     When  it  is  destroyed  by  wind,  it  is  demolished  by 
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wimi  from  the  Heaveu  of  the  Richly  Rewarded  Gods  down. 
In  latenil  eximnsiuu  it  alwa^'S  peiishes  U>  the  exteut  of  a 
Buddha*8  doiuaiu. 

Now  a  BiuUUiii's  domain  is  threefold:  birth-tlduiain,  au- 
thority-duniain,  kuuwledge-ilomain.  Birth-doniain  comprises 
ten  thousand  worlds;  all  these  quake  at  various  periods  in 
the  Uf«  of  a  Talhagata,  as,  for  instance*  when  he  is  conceived. 
Authority-domain  comprises  one  hundred  thousand  times  ten 
million  worlds ;  over  all  of  the^e  extends  the  protective  power 
of  the  Ratjina-Sutt^i,  of  the  Khaudlia-l'aritUi,  of  the  Dfmjag^- 
Paritta,  of  the  Atanatiya-Paritta,  and  of  the  Mora-Paritta. 
Knowledge-<lomain  is  endless  and  boundless,  and  the  passage 
which  says,  "Or  as  far  as  he  may  wish,"  means  that  the 
knowletlge  of  a  Tathagata  extends  to  any  place  or  to  any 
subject  he  may  wish.  KM  these  thiee  Buddha-domains,  it  is 
the  authority-domain  wliicli  perishes ;  but  when  tluit  perishes, 
the  birth-tlomain  perishes  likewise.  They  perish  coineidently, 
and  they  exist  eoincideutly.  Now  the  perishing  and  the  ex- 
isting of  a  world-cycle  are  after  the  following  manner : 

When  a  world-cycle  perishes  by  tire,  there  arises  in  the 
beginning  a  oyele-iiestroying  great  cloud,  and  a  great  rain 
falls  lliruughout  one  hundred  thousand  times  ten  million 
worlds.  The  people  are  delighted  and  overjoyed,  and  bring 
fortli  seed  of  all  kindn  and  sow;  hut  when  the  crops  have 
grown  just  large  enough  for  cow-fodder,  the  clouds  keep  up  a 
braying  noise,  but  do  not  allow  a  drop  to  fall;  all  rain  is 
utterly  cut  ofF.  Concerning  which  tlie  following  has  been 
said  by  The  Blessed  One: 

"There  comes  a  time,  O  priests,  when,  for  many  years,  for 
many  hundre^ls  of  years,  for  miiny  thousands  of  years,  for 
miuiy  hunilreds  of  thousands  of  years*  the  god  does  not 
rain." 

Those  creatures  who  flepend  on  rain  die,  and  are  relwrn  in 
tlie  Brahma-world ;  likewise  the  divinities  who  live  on  flowers 
and  fruits.  When  thus  a  long  time  has  elai>sed,  here  and 
there  the  ponds  of  water  drj'  up.  Then,  one  by  one,  the  fisliea 
and  turtles  also  die  and  are  reborn  in  the  Brahma-world;  like- 
wise the  inhabitants  of  the  hells.     But  some  say  the  Inhabi- 
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tants  of  the  hella  perish  with  the  appearing  of  the  seventh 
sun. 

But  it  may  be  said:  "Without  the  trances,  there  is  uo 
being  bom  in  the  Brdluna-world.  Yet  some  of  these  beings 
were  overcome  by  famiuo,  and  some  were  incapable  of  attain- 
ing the  trances.  How  could  they  be  bora  in  that  world  ? " 
Because  of  their  having  attained  the  trances  in  the  lower 
heavens. 

For  when  it  is  known  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  linn<lred 
thousand  years  the  cycle  is  to  be  renewed,  the  ^ds  called 
Loka-b^-uhas,  inhabitants  of  a  heaven  of  sensual  pleasure, 
wander  alxmt  through  the  world,  with  hair  let  down  and 
flying  in  the  wind,  weeping  and  wiping  away  their  tears  with 
their  hanris,  and  with  tlunr  clothes  red  and  in  great  disoixler. 
And  thus  they  make  announcement: 

"Sirs,  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  thousand  years  the 
cycle  is  to  be  renewed:  this  world  will  Ik;  destroyed;  also 
the  mighty  ocean  will  diy  up;  and  tliis  broad  eartli,  and 
Sinoru,  the  monarch  of  the  moimtains,  will  be  burnt  up  and 
destroyed,  —  up  t-o  the  Bmhiua-world  will  the  destriietiou 
of  the  world  extend.  Therefore,  sirs,  cultivate  friendliness ; 
cultivate  compassion,  joy,  and  indifference ;  wait  on  your 
mothers ;  wait  on  your  fathers ;  and  honor  yoiu*  elders  among 
your  kinsfolk." 

When  the  people  and  the  terrestrial  deities  hear  these 
"words,  they,  for  the  most  part,  become  agitatetl,  and  their 
minds  soften  towards  each  other,  and  they  cultivate  friend- 
Liness,  and  do  other  meritorious  deeds,  and  are  reljorn  in  the 
world  of  the  gods.  There  they  have  heavenly  ambrosia  for 
food,  and  induce  the  trances  by  means  of  the  air-kasina. 
Others,  however,  are  bom  in  tlie  world  of  the  gods  by  the 
alternation  of  the  rewards  of  their  good  and  evil  deeds.  For 
there  is  no  being  in  the  round  of  rebiitli  hut  has  an  alterna- 
tion of  the  rewards  of  his  good  and  evil  deeds.  Thus  do  they 
attain  the  trances  in  the  world  of  the  gods ;  and  having  there 
attained  the  trances,  all  are  reborn  in  the  Brahma-world. 

When  now  a  long  period  has  elapsed  from  the  cessation 
of  the  rains,  a  second  sun  appears.     Here  is  to  be  supplied 
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in  full  what  was  said  by  The  Blessed  One  in  the  Diacoui'se 
on  tlie  Seven  Suns,  beginning  with  the  words,  "  There  comes, 
O  priests,  a  time." 

When  this  secoml  sun  has  appeared,  there  is  no  distini^tinn 
of  (lay  and  nigljt;  each  sun  rises  wlieu  the  oUier  sets,  and  an 
incessant  heat  beats  upon  the  world.  And  whereas  the  ordi- 
naiy  sun  is  inhabittrd  by  its  divinity*,  no  such  being  is  to  be 
found  in  the  cycle-destroying  sun.  Wlien  the  oitliriary  sun 
sliines,  clomla  and  patches  of  mist  fly  about  in  the  air.  But 
when  the  cycle-destroying  sun  shines,  the  sky  is  free  from 
mists  and  clouds,  and  as  spotless  as  a  inin-or,  and  the  water  in 
all  streams  dries  up,  except  in  the  case  of  the  iive  great  rivers. 
After  the  lapse  of  anotlicr  long  period,  a  third  sun  appears, 
and  the  great  rivei's  diy  up.  After  the  lapse  of  another  long 
period,  a  fourth  sun  appeare,  and  the  sources  of  the  great 
rivers  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains  dry  up,  namely,  the  seven 
gi*eat  lakes,  Sihapapatana,  Ilamsapupatanat  KHiinamundaka, 
KathakdraUaha,  Anotattadaha,  ClmddantadahU)  Kuualadaha. 
After  the  laj>8e  of  another  long  period,  a  fifth  sun  appears, 
and  the  might}^  ocean  gradually  dries  up,  so  that  not  enough 
water  remains  to  moisten  the  tip  of  one's  finger.  After  the 
lapse  of  anotlier  long  period,  a  sixth  sun  appears,  and  the 
whole  world  becomes  filled  with  smoke,  and  saturated  with 
the  greasiness  of  that  smoke,  and  not  only  this  world  but  a 
hundred  thousand  times  ten  inillioa  worlds.  After  the  lapse 
of  another  long  period,  a  seventh  sun  ap[>ear8,  and  the  whole 
worhl  breaks  int<i  flames ;  and  just  as  this  one,  so  also  a  hun- 
dred thousand  times  ten  million  worlds.  All  the  jx^aks  of 
Mount  Sineru,  even  those  which  are  hundreds  of  leagues  in 
height,  crumble  and  disappear  in  the  sky.  Tlie  flames  of  fire 
rise  up  and  envelop  the  Heaven  of  the  Four  Great  Kings. 
Having  there  burnt  up  all  the  mansions  of  gold,  of  jewels,  and 
of  precious  stones,  they  envelop  the  Heaven  of  the  Thirty- 
tliree.  In  the  same  manner  they  envelop  all  the  heavens  to 
which  access  is  given  by  the  first  trance.  Having  thus  burnt 
up  three  of  the  Brahma-heavens,  they  come  to  a  stop  on  reach- 
ing the  Heaven  of  the  Iladiant  Gods.  This  fire  does  not  go 
out  as  long  as  anything  remains;  but  after  everything  has 
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disappeared,  it  goes  out,  leaviri;^^  no  nshcs,  like  a  fire  of 
clarilied  butter  or  sesamura  oil.  The  upper  regions  of  space 
become  one  witli  those  below,  and  wholly  dark. 

Now  after  the  lapse  of  another  long  period,  a  great  cloud 
arises.  And  lirst  it  rains  with  a  very  fine  rain,  and  then  the 
rain  pours  down  in  streams  which  gi*adually  increase  from  the 
tliickneas  of  a  water-lily  sUilk  to  tliat  of  a  staff,  of  a  cluh,  of 
tlie  trunk  of  a  palmyra-tree.  And  wlit^n  this  cloud  has  filled 
every  burnt  place  throughout  a  hundred  thousiind  times  ten 
million  worlds,  it  di^apiHsars.  And  tlicn  a  wind  arises,  Wow 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  water,  and  rolls  it  ijito  one  mass  which 
is  round  like  a  drop  on  the  leaf  of  a  lotus.  But  how  can  it 
press  such  an  immense  volume  of  water  into  one  mass  ?  Be- 
cause the  water  offers  openings  here  and  there  for  the  wind. 
After  the  water  hiis  thus  been  massed  together  by  the  wind, 
it  dwimlles  away,  and  by  degrees  descemls  to  a  lower  level. 
Ab  the  water  descends,  the  Brulmia-heavens  reappear  in  their 
places,  and  also  the  four  upj^er  heavens  of  sensual  pleasure. 
When  it  has  descended  to  its  original  level  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  init;hty  winds  arise,  and  they  hold  the  water  help- 
less!}' iu  check,  as  if  in  a  covered  vessel.  This  water  is  sweet, 
and  as  it  wastes  away,  the  earth  which  arises  out  of  it  is  full 
of  saj^  and  hius  a  beautiful  color,  and  a  fine  taste  and  smell, 
like  llie  skimmings  on  the  top  of  thick  rice-gruel. 

Then  beings,  who  have  been  living  in  the  Heaven  of  the 
Radiant  Gods,  l(*ave  that  existence,  either  on  account  of  having 
completed  their  term  of  life,  or  on  account  of  the  exliaustion 
of  their  merit,  and  are  reborn  hero  on  earth.  They  sliine  with 
their  ovm  light  and  wander  through  sjiace.  Thereupon,  as 
described  in  the  Discourse  on  Primitive  Ages,  they  taste 
that  savory  earth,  are  overcome  with  desire,  and  fall  to  eat>- 
ing  it  ravenously.  Then  they  cease  to  shine  with  their 
own  light,  and  lind  themselves  in  daikness.  When  they  per- 
ceive this  darkness,  they  become  afraid.  Thereupon,  the  sun's 
disk  appears,  full  fdty  leagues  in  extent,  biinishing  their  fears 
and  producing  a  sense  of  divine  presence.  On  seeing  it,  they 
arc  delighted  and  overjoyed,  saying,  "Now  we  have  light; 
and  whereas  it  lias  banished  our  fears  and  produced  a  sense 
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of  divine  prescm-e  [sum-bhava],  therefore  let  it  be  (.'iillcd 
sui-iya  [iLe  8un]/'  Hence  they  named  it  suriya.  A f It* r  the 
sun  has  given  light  throughout  the  day,  it  sets.  Then  they 
are  alarmed  againt  saying,  "The  light  which  we  had  has  f)er- 
ished."  Then  they  Uiink;  "It  would  be  well  if  we  had  some 
other  light.**  Thereupon,  as  if  divining  their  thoughts,  the 
disk  of  the  moon  appears,  forty-nine  leagues  in  extent.  On 
seeing  it,  they  are  still  more  delighted  and  overjoyed,  and  say, 
"As  if  divining  our  wish  [chjinda],  has  it  arisen:  therefore  is 
it  canda  [the  moon]."  And  therefore  they  named  it  canda. 
When  thus  the  sun  and  the  moon  have  appeared,  the  constel- 
lations and  tlie  stars  arise.  From  that  time  on  niglit  and  day 
succeed  each  otlier,  and  in  due  course  the  months  and  half- 
months,  seasons  and  years.  Moreover,  on  the  same  day  with 
the  sun  and  the  moon.  Mount  Sineru,  the  mountiiiits  which 
encircle  the  world,  and  the  Himalaya  Mountains  reappear. 
These  all  appear  simultaneousU'  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon 
of  the  month  Phagguna.  And  how?  Just  as  when  panit-k- 
seed  porridge  is  cooking,  suddenly  bubbles  appear  and  form 
little  hummocks  in  some  places,  and  leave  other  places  as  de- 
pressions, while  others  still  are  flatj  even  so  the  mountains 
correspond  to  the  little  hummocks,  and  the  oceans  to  the 
depressions,  and  the  continents  to  the  flat  places. 

Now  after  these  beings  have  begun  to  eat  the  savory 
earth,  by  degrees  some  become  handsome  and  some  ugly. 
Then  the  handsome  despise  the  ugh*,  and  as  the  resiUt  of  tliia 
despising,  the  savorine-ss  of  the  earth  disap|>ear8,  ami  the 
bitter  pappataka  plant  gi-ows  up.  In  the  same  manner  that 
also  disappears,  and  the  {lad&latS  plant  grows  up.  In  the 
same  way  that  also  disapjiears,  and  rice  grows  up  without  any 
need  of  cultivation,  free  £i"oni  all  husk  and  red  granules,  and 
exposing  the  sweet-scented  naked  rice-grain.  Then  ftots 
appear  for  the  rice,  and  they  place  the  rice  in  the  pots,  and 
place  these  pots  on  the  tops  of  stones.  And  flames  of  fire 
spring  up  of  their  own  accord,  and  cook  the  rice,  and  it 
becomes  rice-porridge  resemliling  the  jasmine  flower,  and 
needing  the  addition  of  no  broth  or  condiments,  Init  hanng 
any  desired  flavor.     Now  when  these  beings  eat  this  material 
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food,  the  excrements  are  formed  within  them,  and  iii  unlcr 
thiit  they  may  i-elieve  theiuselvea,  openings  appear  in  their 
bodies,  and  the  virility  of  the  muu,  and  the  femininity  of  tlie 
woman.  Then  the  woman  l^egina  to  meditate  excetwively  on 
the  man,  and  the  man  on  the  woman,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
excessive  meditation,  the  fever  of  lust  springs  up,  and  they 
have  camal  connection.  And  bein^  tonuented  by  the  i-o- 
proofs  of  the  wise  for  tlieir  low  conduct,  they  build  houses 
for  its  concealment.  And  having  begun  to  dwell  in  houses, 
after  a  wliile  they  follow  tlie  example  of  some  lazy  one  among 
themselves,  and  store  up  food.  From  that  time  on  the  red 
grauultis  and  the  liusks  envelop  the  rice-gmins,  and  wherever  a 
crop  has  been  mowu  down,  it  does  not  spiiug  up  again.  Then 
these  beings  come  together,  and  gioan  aloud,  saying,  "Alas! 
wickedness  has  sprung  up  among  men ;  for  surely  we  for- 
merly were  made  of  mind."  Tlie  full  account  of  this  is  to  be 
supplied  from  tlie  UiBCoui-se  on  Primitive  Ages. 

Thun  thuy  institute  Iwuniiai-y  lines,  and  one  steals  an- 
other's share.  After  reviling  the  offender  two  or  three  times, 
the  third  time  they  beat  Mm  with  their  fiats,  with  clods  of 
earth,  with  sticks,  etc.  When  thus  stealing,  reproof,  l^'ing, 
and  violence  have  sprung  up  among  them,  tliey  come  to- 
gether, and  say,  "What  if  now  we  elect  Kome  one  of  us,  who 
shall  get  angry  with  him  wiio  merits  anger,  reprove  him  who 
merits  reproof,  and  Ijaninh  him  who  merits  liantHhment.  And 
we  will  give  him  in  return  a  share  of  our  rice."  Wlien,  liow- 
ever,  the  people  of  this,  our  world-cycle  came  to  this  decision, 
our  Blessed  One,  wlio  wn.s  at  the  time  a  Future  Buddha,  was 
of  all  these  beings  the  handsomest,  the  most  pleasing  of  ap- 
pearance, possessing  the  greatest  influence  and  wisdom,  and 
able  to  raise  up  and  put  down.  Tlien  they  all  cam©  Ut  him, 
and  having  gained  his  assent,  they  elected  him  their  chief. 
Thus,  inasmuch  as  he  was  elected  by  tlie  multitude,  he  was 
called  the  Great  Elect,  and  a.s  he  wiw  lonl  of  the  fields 
[khetta],  he  was  called  khattiva  [lord,  the  name  for  a  mem- 
l)er  of  the  governing  or  wamor  caste].  And  as  he  pleased 
[sam-raRj-eti  from  root  raj]  his  fellows  h}-  his  even  justice, 
he  was  called  i-ajn  [king].     Thus  did  he  acquire  these  threo 
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appellations.  A  Futui-e  Buddha  always  becomes  chief  in 
that  position  in  life  which  is  niost  highly  esteemed  by  man- 
kind. When  thus  the  association  of  warriors  had  been  formed, 
with  the  Future  Buddha  at  ita  head,  by  degrees  the  firahmana 
and  the  other  castes  arose. 

Now  from  the  cycle-destroying  great  cloud  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  confla^-ation  constitutes  one  immensity,  and  is 
called  the  periocl  of  destitiction.  And  from  the  cycle-destroy- 
ing conflagration  to  the  salutarj'  great  raiiLs  filling  one  hun- 
dred thousand  times  ten  million  worlds  is  the  second  ininu'n- 
sity,  and  is  called  the  continuance  of  destruction.  From  the 
salutary  great  rains  to  the  appearing  of  the  sun  and  moon  is 
the  thii-d  immensity,  and  is  called  the  period  of  renovation. 
From  the  appearing  of  the  sun  and  moon  to  the  cycle- 
destroying  gi-eat  cloud  is  the  fourth  immensity,  and  is  called 
the  continuance  of  I'enovatiou.  These  four  immensities  form 
one  great  world-cycle. 

This,  then,  is  the  order  of  events  in  a  world-cycle  when  it 
perishes  by  fire. 

But  when  a  Avorld-cycle  perishes  by  water,  it  perishes  in 
the  manner  alwve  descril)ed,  where  it  was  said,  *' There 
arises  in  the  beginning  a  cycle-destroying  gi^at  cloud."  But 
there  are  the  following  points  of  difference :  —  Instead  of  the 
second  sun,  there  arises  a  cycle-destroying  great  cloud  of  salt 
water.  At  first  it  rains  with  a  very  fine  rain  which  gmdually 
increases  to  great  torrents  which  fill  one  hundred  thousand 
times  ten  million  worlds,  and  the  mountain-peaks  of  the  earth 
become  flooded  with  saltish  water,  and  liidden  fi-om  view. 
And  the  water  is  buoyed  up  on  all  sides  by  the  wind,  and 
rises  upward  from  the  earth  until  it  engidfs  the  heavens  to 
which  access  is  given  by  the  second  trance.  IIa\'ing  there 
flooded  three  of  the  Brahma-heavens,  it  comes  to  a  stop  at  the 
Heaven  of  the  Completely  Lustrous  fJods,  and  it  does  not 
settle  as  long  as  anything  remains,  but  everything  becomes 
impregnated  with  water,  and  then  suddenly  settles  and  dis- 
appeara.  Aiul  the  upper  regions  of  space  become  one  vn\X\ 
those  below,  and  wholly  dark.  This  is  all  as  descrilied 
above ;  only  in  this  case  the  world  begins  to  appear  again  at 
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the  Heaven  of  the  Radiant  Gods,  and  Iwings  leave  tlie 
Heaven  of  the  Completely  Lustrous  Gmls,  and  are  reborn  in 
the  Heaven  of  the  Radiant  CJoda,  or  in  a  lower  heaven. 

Now  from  the  cycle-destroying  great  cloud  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  cycle-desti'oying  rain  \a  one  inmieiibity ;  from  the 
termination  of  the  rain  to  tlie  salutary  great  rains  is  the  sec- 
ond immensity;  from  the  salutaiy  great  rains  to  the  appear- 
ing of  the  sun  an<l  moon  is  the  third  immensity' ;  and  from 
the  appearing  of  tlie  sun  and  moon  to  the  cycle-defiU*03ang 
great  cloud  i.s  the  fourth  immensity.  These  four  immensitios 
form  one  great  world-cj'ele. 

This  is  the  order  of  events  in  a  world-cycle  when  it  per- 
ishes by  water. 

When  a  world-cj'cle  is  destroyed  by  wind,  it  peiiahes  in 
the  manner  above  described,  where  it  was  said,  "  There  arises 
in  the  beginning  a  cyele-tlestioying  great  cloud."  But  there 
are  the  following  points  of  difference :  —  Instead  of  the  second 
sun,  there  arises  a  wind  to  destroy  the  world-cycle.  And 
first  it  raises  a  dne  dust,  and  then  coarse  dust,  and  then  fine 
fiftnd,  and  then  coarse  sand,  and  then  grit,  stones,  etc.,  up  to 
UuddL^i-s  as  large  as  the  ]:H3ak  of  a  pagoda,  and  mighty  trees 
on  the  hill-tops.  These  mount  from  the  earth  to  the  zenith, 
and  do  not  fall  again,  but  are  there  blown  to  powder  and  anni- 
hilated. And  then  by  degrees  the  wind  arises  from  under- 
neath the  earth,  and  turns  the  ground  upside  down,  and  t}irows 
it  into  the  sky,  and  areas  of  one  hundred  leagues  in  extent, 
two  hundred,  three  hundi-ed,  live  hundred  leagues  in  extent, 
crack,  and  are  thrown  upwaixls  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  and 
are  blown  to  i>ovvder  in  the  sky  and  annihilated.  And  the 
wind  throws  up  also  into  the  sky  the  mountains  which 
encircle  the  earth,  and  Mount  Sineru.  These  meet  together, 
and  are  giound  to  powder  and  destroyed. 

Thus  are  destroyed  all  the  mansions  on  earth,  and  in  the 
skies,  also  the  six  heavens  of  sensual  desire,  and  a  hundred 
t  housand  times  ten  million  worUls.  Worlds  clash  with 
worlds.  Himalaya  Mountains  with  Iliiualaya  Mountains,  and 
Mount  8ineru8  with  Mount  Sinerus,  until  they  have  ground 
each  other  to  powder  and  have  perished.     From  the  eaith 
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upward  does  the  ^vind  prevail,  untQ  it  has  embraced  all  the 
heavens  to  which  access  is  given  by  the  third  trance.  Having 
there  destroyed  three  of  the  Brahma-heavens,  it  comes  to  a 
stop  at  the  Heaven  of  the  Richly  Rewarded  Gods.  When 
it  lias  thus  destroyed  everything,  it  i:)erishes.  And  the 
upper  regions  of  space  become  one  with  those  lx;low,  and 
wholly  dark.  All  this  is  as  described  above.  But  now  it  is 
the  Heaven  of  the  Completely  Lustrous  Go<la  which  lu-st 
ai)pears,  and  beings  leave  the  Heaven  of  the  Ricldy  Rewarded 
Gods,  and  are  reborn  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Completely  Lus- 
trous Gods,  or  in  some  lower  heaven. 

Now  from  the  cj'cle-destroying  great  cloud  to  the  termin- 
ation of  the  cycle-destrojdng  wind  is  one  immensity ;  from  the 
termination  of  the  wind  to  the  salutarj*  great  cloud  is  the 
second  immensity ;  from  the  salutary  great  cloud  to  the  ap- 
pearing of  the  sun  and  moon  is  the  third  immensity;  and 
from  the  appearing  of  the  sun  and  moon  to  the  cycle-destroy- 
ing great  cloud  is  the  fourth  immensity.  These  four  immen- 
sities form  one  great  world-cycle. 

This  is  the  order  of  events  in  a  world-cycle  when  it  per- 
ishes by  wind. 

Why  does  the  world  perish  in  these  particular  ways?  It 
is  on  account  of  the  special  wickedness  that  may  be  at  bot- 
tom. For  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  wickedness  i)repon- 
derating  that  the  world  periBhes.  When  passion  preponderates, 
it  perishes  by  fire ;  when  hatred,  it  perishes  by  water.  —  But 
some  say  tliat  when  hatred  preponderates,  it  perishes  by 
fire,  and  that  when  passion  prejwnderutes  it  jicrishes  by  water, 
—  Wlien  infatuation  preponderates,  it  jx^rishes  by  wind. 

Now  the  world,  in  perishing,  perishes  seven  times  in  suc- 
cession by  fire,  and  the  eighth  time  by  wator;  and  then  again 
seven  times  by  Jiix»,  and  the  eighth  time  by  water.  Thus  the 
world  perishes  each  eighth  time  by  water,  until  it  has  per- 
ished seven  times  by  water,  and  then  seven  more  times  by 
fire.  Tims  have  sixty-three  world-cycles  elapsed.  Then  the 
perishing  by  water  is  omitted,  and  wind  takes  its  turn  in 
demolishing  the  world  j  find  when  the  Completely  Lustrous 
Gods  have  reached  their  full  teim  of  existence  of  sixty-four 
world-cycles,  their  heaven  also  is  destroyed. 
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Now  it  is  of  such  world-cyoles  that  a  priest  who  can  call 
to  mind  former  existences  autl  former  workl-cycles,  can  call 
to  mind  many  destructions  of  a  world-cycle,  and  many  reno- 
vations of  ft  world-cycle,  and  many  destructions  and  renova- 
tions of  a  world-cycle. 

And  after  what  manner? 

*'  /  Ixmd  in  nuch  a  piace^"  etc. 


§  70.     WISDOM. 

§  70  a.  — Translated  from  tlie  Visuddbi-Alagga  (chap.  xiv.). 

What  is  Wisdom?  Wisdom  is  manifold  and  various,  and 
an  answer  that  attempted  to  be  exhaustive  would  both  fail  of 
its  purpose  and  tend  to  still  gieater  confusion.  Theixifore 
we  will  confine  oureelves  to  the  meaning  here  intended, — 
Wisdom  is  knowledge  consisUng  in  insight  and  conjoined 
with  meritorious  tlioughts. 

I  70  6.  —  Translated  from  the  AGguttara-Ni&uya  (iii.  88). 

And  what,  O  priests,  is  the  discipline  in  elevated  wisdom? 

Whenever,  O  priests,  a  priest  knows  the  truth  concerning 
misery,  knows  the  truth  concerning  the  origin  of  misery, 
knows  the  truth  concerning  the  cessation  of  misery,  knows 
the  truth  concerning  tlie  patli  leailing  to  the  cessation  of 
miMiy,  this,  O  priests,  is  called  the  discipline  in  elevated 
wisdom. 

§  70  c.  —  Translated  from  the  Afignttara-Nikaya  (ii.  3'*). 

What  advantjige,  O  priests,  is  gained  by  training  in  in- 
sight? Wisdom  is  developed.  And  wlwt  advantage  is  gained 
by  the  development  of  wisdom  ?    Ignorance  is  abandoned. 
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§  71.     THE  SUMMUM  BONUM. 
TraDslated  from  the  Majjhima-Nik&ya,  and  coiiBlitutiug  Sutta  20. 

Thus  have  I  heard. 

On  a  certaiu  occai^ion  The  Blessed  One  was  dwelling  at 
Savatthi  in  Jetavami  monastery  in  Anathapindika's  Tark. 
Then  The  Blessed  One,  having  put  on  his  tunic  in  tlie 
morning,  and  taken  his  bowl  aud  his  Tobes,  entered  Savatthi 
for  alms. 

Then  a  great  number  of  priests  drew  near  to  where  the 
venerable  Ananda  was;  and  having  tbawn  near,  they  spoke 
to  the  venerable  Ananda  as  follows; 

"  It  is  a  long  time,  brother  Ananda,  since  we  listened  to 
a  doctrinal  discourse  from  the  mouth  of  The  Blessed  One. 
Come,  brother  Ananda,  let  us  obtain  an  opportunity  to  lis- 
ten to  a  doctrinal  discourse  from  the  mouth  of  The  Blessed 
One." 

"  Well,  then,  venerably  sirs,  draw  near  to  the  monaaterv* 
of  Kammaka  the  Braliraan.  Perchance  you  may  obtain  an 
opportunity  to  listen  to  a  doctrinal  discourse  from  the  mouth 
of  The  Blessed  One." 

"Yes,  brother,''  said  the  priests  to  the  venerable  Ananda 
in  iisseut. 

Then  The  Blessed  One,  when  lie  had  gone  the  rounds  for 
alms  in  Savatthi,  returned  from  his  begging,  and  after  break- 
fast, addressed  the  venerable  Ananda: 

"  Let  us  go  hence,  Ananda,  and  to  Eastera  Monastery, 
and  to  the  storied  mansion  of  Migani'e  mother  wiU  we  draw 
near  for  our  noon-day  rest." 

"  Yes,  Reverend  Sir,"  said  the  venerable  Ananda  to  The 
Blessed  One  in  assent. 

Then  The  Blessed  One,  in  company  with  the  venerable 
Ananda,  drew  near  to  Eastern  Monastery,  and  to  the  storied 
mansion  of  Migara's  mother,  for  his  noon-rlay  rest.  Tlien  The 
Blessed  One,  in  the  afternoon,  rose  from  meditation,  and 
addressed  the  venerable  Ananda: 
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"Let  us  go  hence,  Ananda,  and  to  Eastern  Tank  will  we 
draw  near  to  bathe  our  limbs." 

"Yes,  Reverend  Sir,"  said  the  veneralile  ^Vnanda  to  The 
Blessed  One  in  assent. 

Then  The  Ulessed  One,  in  company  with  the  venerable 
Ananda,  drew  near  to  Eastern  Tank  to  Imthe  his  limbs ;  and 
having  bathed  his  limbs  in  Eastern  Tank  and  come  up  out  of 
the  water,  he  stood  with  but  a  single  garment  on,  drjdng  his 
limbs. 

Then  the  venerable  Ananda  8jK>ke  to  The  Blessed  One  as 
follows : 

"Reverend  Sir,  heixj  is  the  monastery  of  Rammaka  the 
Brahman,  but  a  short  way  off.  Delightful,  Reverend  Sir,  is 
the  monastery  of  Kammaka  the  Brahman ;  enchanting,  Rev- 
erend Sir,  is  the  monaster}'  of  Rammaka  the  Brahman.  Rev- 
erend Sir,  pray  let  The  Blessed  One  be  so  kind  as  to  draw 
near  to  where  the  monastery  of  Rammaka  the  Brahman  is.'* 
And  The  Blessed  One  consented  by  his  silence. 

Then  The  Blessed  One  drew  near  to  where  the  monastery 
of  Rammaka  the  Bralxman  was.  Now  at  that  timi^  a  great 
numlwr  of  priests  were  seated  in  the  monastery  of  Uiuumaka 
the  Braliman,  engaged  in  doctrinal  discoui-se-  Then  The 
Blessed  One  stood  outside  in  the  entrance  porch,  and  awaited 
the  end  of  the  diseourae.  Then  The  Blessed  One,  when  he 
perceived  that  the  discourse  had  come  to  an  end,  coughed, 
and  rattled  the  bolt  of  the  door.  And  the  priests  opened  the 
door  for  The  Blessed  One.  Tlien  The  Blessed  One  entered 
the  monastery  of  Rammaka  the  Brahman,  and  sat  on  the  seat 
that  was  spread  for  him.  And  when  The  Blessed  One  had 
sat  down,  he  adth'cssctl  the  priests : 

"  What>  O  priests,  was  the  subject  of  the  present  meeting? 
and  what  tlie  discourse  you  were  liolding?" 

"  Reverend  Sir,  our  doctrinal  discourse  was  concerning 
The  Blessed  One,  and  tlien  The  Blessed  One  arrived.*' 

"Well  said,  O  priests  \  This,  O  priests,  is  worthy  of  you 
as  youths  of  good  family,  who  have  tlut>ugh  faith  retired 
from  the  household  life  to  the  houseless  one,  that  ye  sit  to- 
gether in  doctrinal  discourse.     O  priests,  one  of  two  things 
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should  you  do  when  you  meet  together:  either  hold  a  doo- 
trinal  discourse,  or  maiutain  a  noble  silence. 

"  There  are  two  cravings,  O  priests ;  the  noble  one, 
and  the  ignoble  one.  And  what,  O  priests,  is  the  ignoble 
craving  ? 

"  We  may  have,  O  priests,  the  case  of  one  who,  himself 
subject  to  birth,  craves  what  is  subject  to  birth ;  himself  sub- 
ject to  old  age,  craves  what  is  subject  to  old  age;  liimself 
subject  to  disease,  .  .  .  death,  .  .  .  sorrow,  .  .  .  corruption, 
craves  what  is  subject  to  corruption. 

^^  And  what,  O  priests,  should  one  consider  aa  subject  to 
birth? 

"Wife  and  child,  O  priests,  are  subject  to  birth;  slaves, 
male  and  female,  .  .  .  goats  and  sheep  .  .  .  fowls  and  pigs 
.  .  .  elephants,  cattle,  horses  and  mares  .  .  .  gold  and  silver 
are  subject  to  biith.  All  the  substrata  of  being,  O  priests, 
are  subject  to  birth ;  and  enveloped,  besotted,  and  immersed 
in  them,  this  person,  himself  subject  to  birth,  craves  what  is 
subject  to  birtli. 

*^And  what,  O  priests,  should  one  consider  as  subject  to 
old  age  .  .  .  disease  .  .  .  death  .  .  .  soitow  .  .  .  corruption? 

"  Wife  and  child,  O  priests,  are  subject  to  corruption ; 
slaves,  male  and  female,  ;  .  .  goats  and  sheep  .  .  .  fowls 
and  pigs  .  .  .  elephants,  cattle,  horses  and  mares  .  .  .  gold 
and  silver  are  subject  to  conniption.  All  the  substrata  of 
being,  O  priests,  are  subject  to  corruption ;  and  enveloped, 
besotted,  and  immersed  in  them,  this  jjerson,  himself  subject 
to  corruption,  craves  what  is  subject  to  corruption. 

'*Thi8,  O  priests,  is  the  ignoble  craving. 

"And  wliat,  O  priests,  is  the  noble  craving? 

"  We  may  have,  O  priests,  the  case  of  one  who,  liimself 
subject  to  birtli,  perceives  tlie  wretchedness  of  what  is  subject 
to  birth,  and  craves  the  incomparable  security  of  a  Nirvana 
free  from  birth ;  himself  subject  to  old  age,  .  .  .  disease,  .  .  . 
deatli,  .  .  .  sorrow,  .  .  .  coiTuptiou,  perceives  the  wretched- 
ness of  what  is  subject  to  coiTuption,  and  craves  the  incom- 
parable security  of  a  Nirvana  free  from  corruption. 

"  This,  O  priests,  is  the  noble  craving. 


"Now  T,  O  prieste,  l>efore  my  Buddluislnp,  l>eing  not  3'et 
a  Buddlm,  but  a  Futiu-e  BudtUia,  mystli  subject  to  birth, 
craved  what  was  subject  to  birth ;  myself  subject  to  old  age, 
.  .  .  disease,  .  .  .  death,  .  ,  .  sorrow,  .  .  .  corruption,  craved 
what  was  subject  to  corruption.  And  it  occurred  to  me,  O 
priests,  as  follows : 

"■  ^  Wliy,  myself  subject  to  birth,  do  I  crave  what  is  subject 
to  birth?  myself  subject  to  old  ag-e,  .  .  .  disease,  .  .  .  death, 
.  .  .  sormw,  .  .  .  coiTuption,  do  I  crave  wliat  is  subject  to 
corniption?  What  if  now,  myself  subject  to  birth,  and  per- 
ceiving the  wretcheiliiese  of  what  is  subject  to  birth,  I  were 
to  crave  the  iucoinparable  security  of  a  Nirvana  free  from 
birth;  myself  Bubject  to  old  age,  .  .  .  disease,  .  .  .  deatli, 
.  .  .  sorrow,  .  .  .  corruption,  I  were  ^l  crave  the  incompara- 
ble seciu*ity  of  a  Nirvana  free  from  corruption  ?  ' 

"Subsequently,  O  priests,  although  of  tender  age,  with 
the  black  hair  of  a  hul,  and  in  the  hey-diiy  of  my  youth,  and 
just  enteiiug  on  my  prime,  and  althimgli  my  motVicr  and  my 
fatlier  were  unwilling,  and  teara  streamed  from  their  eyes,  I 
had  my  hair  and  my  bennl  shaved  off^  and  put  on  yellow  gar- 
ments, and  retired  from  the  hoiiseljold  life  to  the  houseless 
one.  And  having  thus  retired  fi-oni  the  worlil,  and  craving 
the  summum  bonuni,  the  incomparable  peaceful  state,  I  drew 
near  tfi  where  Alara  Kalaina  was;  and  having  drawn  near,  I 
Bpoke  to  Alura  Kalama  as  follows: 

"  '  Brother  Kalama,  I  would  like  to  lead  the  religious  life 
under  your  doctrine  and  discipline.' 

"  When  I  had  thus  spoken,  O  priests,  Alara  Kalama  spoke 
to  me  as  follows : 

*' '  Let  your  venerable  worship  do  so.  Such  is  this  doc- 
trine that  in  no  long  time  an  intelligent  man  can  loam  for 
himself^  realize,  and  live  in  the  possession  of  all  that  his  mas- 
ter haa  to  teach/ 

"  Then  T,  O  priests,  in  no  long  time,  quickly  acquired 
that  doctrine.  And  I,  O  priests,  and  others  with  me,  by  a 
mere  lip-profession,  and  a  mere  verbal  assertion,  claimed  that 
we  knew  and  had  perceivefl  the  tnie  knowledge  and  the 
orthodox  doctrine.  And  it  occurred  to  me,  O  priests,  as 
follows : 
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"*lt  is  not  through  mere  faith  in  this  doctrine  that  Alara 
Kalania  announces  that  he  has  learnt  it  for  himself,  realized 
it,  and  lives  in  the  possession  of  it.  Alani  Kalama  surely 
knows  and  perceives  this  doctrine.' 

"Then,  O  priests,  I  tbew  near  to  where  Alara  Kalama 
was;  and  having  drawn  near,  1  spoke  to  AJara  K&lama  as 
follows : 

"  *  Brother  Kalama,  how  far  does  this  doctrine  conduetH 
conceniing  which  you  announce  that  you  have  learnt  it  for 
yourself,  realized  it,  and  entered  upon  it?' 

"When  1  had  thus  spoken,  O  priests,  Alai*a  Kalama  an- 
nounced that  it  conducted  to  the  realm  of  nothingness.  And 
it  occurred  to  me,  O  priests,  as  follows : 

"  *  Faith  is  not  peculiar  to  Alara  Kalama :  I  also  have  faith. 
Heroism  .  .  .  contemplation  .  ,  .  concentration  .  .  .  wisdom 
ifl  not  peculiar  to  Alaru  Kalama  :  I  also  have  wisdom.  What 
if  now  I  were  to  strive  for  the  realization  of  that  doctrine, 
concerning  wliich  Alani  Kalama  amiouncea  that  he  has  learnt 
it  for  himself,  realized  it,  and  lives  in  the  possession  of  it.' 
Then  I,  O  priests,  in  no  long  time,  quickly  learnt  that  doc- 
trine for  m^'self,  realize<l  it,  and  lived  in  tlie  ]H:t8se8sic>n  of  it. 
Tlu-n,  O  priests,  I  drew  near  to  where  Alara  Kaltima  was; 
and  having  tlrawn  near,  I  spoke  to  Alam  Kalama  as  follows : 

**  *  Brother  Kalama,  is  tWs  as  far  as  the  doctrine  conducts, 
concerning  which  you  announce  that  you  have  learnt  it  for 
yourself,  realized  it,  and  entered  upon  it?' 

** '  This,  brother,  is  as  far  as  the  doctrine  conducts,  con- 
cerning which  I  announce  that  I  have  leamt  it  for  myself, 
realized  it,  and  ent*^red  ujxin  it.* 

"  *  I  also,  brotlier,  have  leamt  this  doctrine  for  myself, 
realized  it,  an<l  live  in  the  possession  of  it.' 

"  ^  How  ffirtimate,  brother,  are  we  I  What  supreme  good 
fortune,  brother,  is  ours  that  we  should  light  on  such  a  co- 
religionist as  is  your  venerable  worship.  Thus  the  doctrine 
concerning  which  I  announce  that  I  liave  letimt  it  for  mjTself, 
realized  it,  and  entered  ujmn  it,  that  doctrine  you  have  leamt 
for  yourself,  realizeti,  and  live  in  the  pcasession  of;  the  doc- 
trine which  you  have  leamt  for  yourself,  realized,  and  live  in 
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the  possession  of,  concerning  that  doctrine  I  announce  that 
I  have  learnt  it  for  myself,  realized  it,  an<l  entei*ed  upon  it. 
Thus  you  know  this  doctrine,  and  I  know  tliis  doctrine.  You 
are  the  same  as  I  am,  and  I  am  the  same  as  you  are.  Come, 
brother,  let  us  lead  Uiis  following  in  common.' 

"  Thus,  O  priests,  did  Alura  Kalama,  my  teacher,  take  me, 
Ilia  pupil,  and  make  me  every  whit  the  equal  of  himself,  and 
honor  me  with  very  great  honor.  And  it  occun-ed  to  me,  O 
priests,  as  follows : 

"  *  Tliis  doctrine  does  not  lead  to  aversion,  absence  of  pas- 
sion, cessation,  quiescence,  knowledge,  supreme  Avisdom,  and 
Nirvana,  but  only  as  far  as  the  realm  of  nothingness.* 

"  And  I,  O  priests,  did  not  honor  that  doctiine  with  my 
adhesion,  and  being  averse  to  that  doctrine,  I  departed  on 
my  journey. 

'*  And  ci-aving,  O  priests,  the  summum  bonum,  the  incom- 
parable peaceful  state,  I  drew  near  to  whei-e  Uddaka,  the 
disciple  of  Rama,  was ;  and  liaving  drawn  near,  I  spoke  to 
Uddaka,  the  disciple  of  Kama,  as  follows; 

*"  *  lii-other,  I  would  like  to  lead  the  religious  life  under 
your  doctrine  and  discipline.' 

"  When  I  had  thus  sjjoken,  O  priests,  Uddaka,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Rama,  spoke  to  me  as  follows: 

"^Let  your  venerable  woi-sUip  do  so.  Such  is  this  dno- 
trinc  that  in  no  long  time  an  intelligent  man  can  learn  for 
himself,  realize,  and  live  in  the  possession  of  all  that  his  master 
has  to  teach.' 

•*  Then  I,  O  priests,  in  no  long  time,  quickly  acquired 
that  doctrine.  And  I,  0  priests,  and  othere  with  me,  l>y  a 
mere  lip-profession,  and  a  mere  verbal  assertion,  claimed  that 
we  knew  and  had  perceived  the  true  knowledge  and  the 
orthodox  doctrine.  And  it  occun*ed  to  me,  O  priests,  as 
follows : 

**  *  It  was  not  through  mere  faith  in  tliis  doctrine  that  Kama 
announced  that  be  had  learnt  it  for  liimself,  realized  it,  and 
lived  in  the  possession  of  it  Rama  surely  knew  and  per- 
ceived tliis  doctrine.' 

"  Then,  O  priests,  I  drew  near  to  where  Uddaka,  the  dis- 
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ciple  of  Rama^  was;  and  having  drawn  near,  I  spoke  to 
Uddaka,  tlie  disciple  of  Raiiia^  as  follows : 

*'  *  Brother,  how  far  does  tliis  doctrine  conduct,  concerning 
which  Kama  made  known  that  he  had  learnt  it  for  himself, 
realized  it,  and  entered  upon  it?* 

''  When  I  had  thus  spoken,  O  prieste,  Uddaka,  the  dia- 
ci[>le  of  Rama,  announced  that  it  conducted  to  the  realm  of 
neither  perception  nor  yet  non-perception.  And  it  occurred 
to  me,  O  priests,  as  follows: 

*'  *  Faith  is  not  peculiar  to  Kama :  I  also  have  faith.  Hero- 
ism .  .  .  eontoniplation  .  .  .  concentration  .  .  .  wisdom  ih 
not  peculiar  Ui  Kama:  I  also  have  wisdom.  What  if  now  I 
were  to  strive  for  that  doctrine,  concerning  which  Rama  an- 
noimced  that  he  had  learnt  it  for  liimself,  realized  it,  and 
lived  in  tlie  ix>sse88ion  of  it.'  Then  I,  O  priests,  in  no  long 
time,  quickly  learnt  that  doctiine  for  myself,  realized  it,  and 
lived  in  the  possession  of  it.  Thtii.  O  priests,  I  drt^w  near  to 
where  Utldaka,  the  disciple  of  Rama,  was;  and  having  drawn 
near,  I  spoke  to  Uddaka,  the  disciple  of  Rama,  as  f<iLlows; 

**  *  Brother,  is  this  as  fur  as  the  doctrine  conducts,  concern- 
ing wliich  Rama  announced  that  he  had  learnt  it  for  himself, 
realized  it,  and  entered  ujwn  it?* 

"  ^  This,  brother,  is  as  far  as  the  doctrine  conducts,  con- 
cerning which  Kama  annomiced  tlmt  he  had  learnt  it  for 
himself,  realized,  and  entered  upon  it.* 

"'I  also,  hitither,  have  learnt  this  doctrine  for  myself, 
realized  it,  and  live  in  the  possession  of  it.' 

"  *  How  foi-tunate*  brother,  are  we  I  What  supreme  good 
fortune,  brother,  is  ours  that  we  should  lijrht  on  such  a  co- 
religionist as  is  your  venerable  worship.  T!ins  the  doctrine 
concerning  which  Roma  announced  that  he  had  learnt  it  for 
himficlf,  realized  it,  and  entered  upon  it,  that  doctrine  you 
have  learnt  for  yourself,  realized,  and  live  in  the  possession 
of;  the  doctrine  which  you  have  learnt  for  yourself,  realized, 
and  live  in  the  jHiiasession  of,  concerning  that  doctrine  Kama 
announced  that  he  had  learnt  it  for  himself,  realized  it,  and 
entered  upon  it.  Tlius  you  know  this  doctrine,  and  Kama 
knew  this  doctrine.    You  are  the  same  as  Rama  was,  and 
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Rama  was  the  same  ns  you  are.  Come,  brother,  lead  this 
following.* 

"  Thus,  O  priests,  tUd  Uddaka,  the  disciple  of  Rama,  my 
co-religionist,  make  nie  his  teacher,  and  honor  me  with  very 
great  honor.     And  it  occurred  to  uie,  O  priesta,  aa  follows: 

"  *  This  doctrine  does  not  lead  to  aversion,  absence  of  pas- 
sion, cessation,  quiescence,  knowledge,  supreme  wisdom,  and 
Nirvana,  but  only  as  far  as  tlie  i-eahu  of  neither  perception 
nor  yet  non-perception.* 

"  And  I,  O  priests,  did  not  honor  that  doctrine  with  my 
adhesion;  and  being  averse  to  that  doctrine,  I  departed  on 
my  journey. 

•*  And  craving,  O  priests,  the  summum  l>onum,  the  incom- 
parable peaceful  state,  I  came  in  the  couiTse  of  my  joumey- 
ings  among  the  Magadhans  to  Uruvela,  the  Genei-ars  Town. 
There  I  perceived  a  delightful  spot  with  an  enchanting  grove 
of  trees,  and  a  silvery  flowing  river,  easy  of  approacli  and 
delightful,  and  a  village  near  by  in  wliich  to  beg.  And  it 
occurred  to  me^  O  priests,  as  foDows : 

"  'Truly,  delightful  is  this  spot,  enchanting  this  gi-ove  of 
trees,  and  this  silvery  river  flows  by,  easy  of  appiwich  and 
delightful,  and  there  is  a  village  near  by  in  which  to  beg. 
Truly,  there  is  here  everything  necessary  for  a  youth  of  good 
family  who  is  desirous  of  struggling.* 

"  And  thei-e  I  settled  down,  O  priests,  as  everything  was 
suitable  for  struggling. 

"  And  being,  O  priests,  myself  subject  to  birth,  I  per- 
ceived the  wretchedness  of  what  ia  subject  to  birth,  and 
craving  the  incomparable  security  of  a  Nirvana  free  from 
birth,  I  attained  the  incomparable  security  of  a  Nir\'ana  free 
from  birth;  mj-self  subject  to  old  age,  .  .  .  disease,  .  .  . 
death,  .  .  .  sorrow,  .  ,  .  corruption,  I  perceived  the  wretch- 
edness of  what  is  subject  to  coiTuption,  and  craving  the 
incomparable  security  of  a  Nin^ana  free  fi'om  corrujition,  I 
attained  the  incomparable  security  of  a  Nirvana  free  from 
corruption.  And  the  knowledge  and  the  insight  sprang  up 
within  me,  '  My  deliverance  is  unshakable ;  this  is  my  last 
existence ;  no  more  shall  I  be  bom  again.'  And  it  occurred 
to  me,  O  priests,  as  follows: 
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"'Tliis  <loctrine  to  wliicli  I  liave  attaiiied  is  profound, 
recondite,  and  difficult  of  comprehension,  good,  excellent,  and 
not  to  be  reached  by  mere  reasoning,  subtile,  and  intelligible 
only  to  the  wise.  Mankind,  on  the  other  hand,  is  captivated, 
entranced,  held  spelL-lxjund  by  its  lusta ;  and  forasmuch  as 
mankind  is  captivat^^d,  entranced,  and  heUl  spell-bound  by  its 
lusts,  it  is  hai-d  for  them  to  understand  the  law  of  depend- 
ence on  assignable  reasons,  the  doctrine  of  Dependent  Origi- 
nation, and  it  is  also  hard  for  them  to  understand  how  all  the 
conHtitutrnts  of  l)eing  may  bo  made  to  subside,  aU  the  sub- 
stnita  of  being  be  relinquished,  and  desire  bo  made  to  vanish, 
and  absence  of  passion,  cessation,  and  Nii-vana  be  attained. 
If  I  were  to  teach  the  Docbine,  others  would  fail  to  under- 
stand me,  and  my  vexation  an<l  trouble  would  be  great.' 

"  Then,  O  priests,  the  following  stanzas  occurred  to  me, 
not  heard  of  before  from  any  one  else : 

"  *  This  Doctrine  out  of  toil  begot 
I  Bee  't  is  useless  to  proclniin : 
Mankind's  by  lusta  and  liattis  eDthralled, 
'Tifl  hopeless  thoy  should  master  it. 

*'  *  Bepuguaot,  abstruse  would  it  prove, 
Deep,  subtile,  and  beyond  their  ken ; 
Th'  inffltuates  live  in  clonda  of  luats, 
And  cannot  for  the  darkness  see.' 


"  Thus,  O  priests,  did  I  ponder,  and  my  mind  was  disin- 
clined to  action,  and  to  any  proclaiming  of  the  Doctrine. 

**  Then,  O  priests,  Bmhma  Saharapati  perceived  what  was 
in  my  mind,  and  it  occuiTed  to  him  as  follo\^'8 : 

" '  Lo,  the  world  is  lost,  is  ruined !  For  the  mind  of  The 
Tathagata,  The  Saint,  The  Supreme  Buddha,  is  disinclined  to 
action,  and  to  any  proclaiming  of  tlic  Doctrine.* 

"Then,  O  priests,  Bmhma  Sahampati,  as  quickly  as  a 
strong  man  might  stretch  out  his  beat  arm,  or  might  draw 
in  Ilia  outstretched  arm,  even  so,  having  vanished  from  the 
Brahma-world,  appeared  in  my  presence. 

"Then,  O  priests,  Brahma   Saluimpati   threw  his  upper 
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garment  over  his  sliouUler  and,  stretching  out  to  me  his  joined 
palnis,  spoke  as  follows : 

" '  Reverend  Sir,  let  The  Blessed  One  teach  the  Doctrine, 
let  Ttie  Happy  One  teach  tlie  DocU-ine.  There  are  some  beings 
having  but  little  moral  defilement^  and  thj-ougli  not  hearing 
the  Doctrine  they  perish.  Some  will  be  found  to  understand 
the  Docti'ine.* 

"  Thus,  O  priests,  spoke  Brahma  Sahampati,  and  having 
thus  spoken,  he  continued  as  follows : 

*•*■  *  The  Magadbans  bold  bitherto  a  doctrine 
Impure,  thought  out  by  ineu  themselves  not  spotless. 
Ope  thou  the  <^oor  that  to  the  deathless  leadeth ; 
Him  let  them  hear  who  is  himself  unspotted. 

*' '  As  one  who  etandeth  on  a  rocky  pinnacle, 

Might  thence  with  wide-extended  view  behold  mankind, 

Cliinb  ibou,  Wise  One,  the  top  of  Doctrine's  palace, 

And  theuce  gaze  duwu  serene  on  all  tbe  peoples, 

Behold  bow  all  maukiud  ie  plunged  iu  sorrow, 

Aad  bow  old  age  and  death  have  overwhelmed  them. 

"  *  Rise  thou,  O  Hero,  Victor  iu  the  Battle  I 
O  Leader,  Uuiltless  One,  go  'uiougst  the  nations  I 
Tbe  Doctrine  let  The  Buddha  t«ach, 
Some  will  be  found  to  master  it.' 

"  Then  I,  O  priests,  perceiving  the  desire  of  Brahma,  and 
having  compassion  on  living  Innings,  gazed  over  the  world 
with  the  eye  of  a  Biidilha.  And  as  I  gazed  over  the  world 
with  the  eye  of  a  Bmldiia,  I  saw  people  of  every  variety: 
some  having  but  little  moral  defilement,  and  some  having 
great  moral  defilement;  some  of  keen  faculties,  and  some  of 
dull  faculties ;  some  of  good  disposition,  and  some  of  bad  dis- 
position; some  that  were  docile,  and  some  that  were  not 
docile ;  and  also  some  who  saw  the  terrors  of  the  hereafter 
and  of  blameworthy  actions.  Just  as  in  a  pond  of  blue 
lotuses,  of  water-roses,  or  of  white  lotuses,  some  of  the  blos- 
soms which  have  spnuig  up  and  grown  in  the  water,  do  not 
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reach  the  surface  of  the  water  but  grow  uuder  water;  some  of 
the  blossoms  which  have  sprung  up  and  grown  in  the  wuter, 
are  even  with  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  some  of  the  blos- 
sonifl  which  have  sprung  up  and  grown  in  the  water,  shoot  up 
above  the  water  and  are  not  touched  by  the  water;  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  O  priests,  as  I  gazed  over  the  world  with  the 
eye  of  a  Buddha,  1  saw  people  of  every  variety;  some  having 
but  little  moral  defilement,  and  some  having  great  moral 
defilement;  some  of  keen  faculties,  and  some  of  dull  facul- 
ties ;  some  of  good  disposition,  and  some  of  bad  disposition ; 
some  that  were  d(K*ile,  and  some  that  were  not  docile;  and 
also  some  who  saw  the  terrors  of  the  hereafter  aud  of  blame- 
worthy actions.  And  when  I  had  seen  tliis,  O  priests,  I 
addressed  Brahma  Sahampati  in  the  following  stanza: 

'* '  Let  those  with  ears  to  hear  come  give  me  credence, 
For  lo !  the  door  stands  open  to  the  deathless. 
O  lirahma,  't  was  Iwcause  I  feared  antioyauce 
That  I  was  loath  to  tell  maukiud  the  Doctrine.* 


"  Then,  O  priests,  thought  Bmhma  Sahampati,  '  The 
Blessed  One  has  granted  u»y  request  that  he  should  teach  the 
Doctrine,'  and  saluting  me,  he  turned  his  right  aide  towards 
me,  and  straightway  disappeared. 

"Then,  ()  priests,  it  occuiTod  to  me  as  follows: 
"*To  whom  bad  I  best  teach  the  Doctrine  first?     Who 
would  quickly  comprehend  tliis  Doctrine?' 

**  Then,  O  priests,  it  occurred  to  me  as  follows : 
** '  Here  is  this  Alara  Kalaimi,  who  is  learned,  skilled,  in- 
telligent, and  has  long  been  a  fx^rson  having  but  little  defile- 
ment.    What  if  I  teach  the  Doctrine  to  Alara  K5l5jna  first^ 
He  would  quickly  comprehend  this  Doctrine.* 
"  Then,  O  priests,  a  deity  announced  to  me, 
"  'Reverend  Sir,  Alarn  Kalama  is  dead  these  seven  daj^.' 
"  Also  in  me  the  knowledge  spmng  up,  *  Alara  Kalama  ia 
dead  these  seven  days.' 

*'  Then,  O  priests,  it  oecnrred  to  me  as  follows: 

"^A  uoble  man  was  Alara  Killuina.     Surel}*,  if  he  could 
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have  heard  this  Doctiiue,  he  would  quickly  have  compre- 
hended it/ 

"  Theii,  O  priests,  it  occurred  to  me  aa  follows : 
"'To  whom  had  I  beat  teach  the  Doctrine  first?     Who 
wouid  quickly  comprehend  tliis  Doctrine?' 

"  Then,  O  priests,  it  occurred  to  ine  as  follows ; 
'*  *  Here  is  lliis  Uddaka,  the  disciple  of  Kama,  who  is 
learned^  skilleil,  intelligent,  and  lias  long  been  a  j^erson  hav- 
ing but  little  defilement.  What  if  I  teach  the  Docti-ine  to 
Uddaka.  the  disciple  of  Rama,  first?  Ho  would  quickly  com- 
prehend this  Doctrine/ 

"'  Then,  0  priests,  a  deity  announced  to  me, 
"  *Uevereud   Sir,    Uddaka,   tlie   disciple   of  Raiua,   died 
yesterday  at  night-fall.' 

"  Also  in  me,  0  priests,  the  knowledge  spiang  up,  '  Ud- 
daka, the  disciple  of  Kama,  died  yesterday  at  night-fall.* 
"  Then,  O  priests,  it  occurred  to  me  as  follows; 
"  *  A  noble  man  was  Udtlaka,  tlie  disciple  of  Rama.    Surely, 
if  he  could  have  heard  this  Doctrine,  he  would  quickly  have 
compreliended  it.' 

**  Tlien,  O  priests,  it  occurred  to  me  as  follows : 
"  'To  whom  liad  T  best  teach  the  Doctrine  first?    Who 
would  quickly  comprehend  this  Doctrine?' 

"  Then,  O  priests,  it  occurred  to  nie  as  follows : 
"  '  Of  great  serWce  has  this  band  of  five  priests  been,  who 
waited  u|H»n  me   while    I    devoted   myself   to  the  struggle. 
What  if  I  teach  the  Doctrine  to  the  I>an:l  of  five  priests  first?* 
"  Then,  O  priests,  it  occurred  to  me  as  follows : 
" '  Where  does  the  band  of  five  priests  dwell  at  present?' 
"  And  I,  O  priests,  with  my  divinely  clear  vision  sui-pass- 
ing  that  of  men,  saw  the  Umd  of  five  priests  dwelling  at 
Benares,  in  the  deer-park  Isijxitana. 

"Then,  O  priests,  having  dwelt  at  UmvelS  as  long  as  I 
wished,  I  proceeded  on  my  wanderings  in  the  direction  of 
Benares.  And  Upaka,  a  naked  ascetic,  beheld  me  proceeding 
along  the  highway  Iwtween  the  Bo-tree  and  Gaya.  And  Jiav- 
ing  seen  me,  he  spoke  to  me  as  follows  : 

** '  Placid,  brother,  are  all  your  organs  of  sense ;  clear  and 
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bright  is  the  color  of  your  skin.  To  foUow  whom,  brother, 
did  you  retire  from  the  world  ?  Who  is  your  teacher  ?  and 
whose  doctrine  do  you  approve  ?  * 

"When,  O  priests,  Upaka,  the  naked  ascetic,  had  thus 
sijoken,  1  addressed  him  iu  the  following  stanzas : 

"  *  All-conquering  have  I  now  become,  all-knowing ; 
Untainted  by  the  elements  of  being. 

I  've  left  all  tliiag:8,  am  freed  through  thirst's  destruction, 
All  wisdom  's  mine :  what  teacher  should  1  follow? 

^'  M  have  tio  teacher  anywhere ; 
My  equal  nowhere  can  be  found; 
In  all  the  world  with  all  ita  gods, 
No  one  to  rival  me  exists. 

** '  The  saintship,  verily,  I  've  gained, 
I  am  The  Teacher,  unsurpassed  ; 
I  am  The  Buddha,  sole,  supreme ; 
LuBt*8  fire  ia  queuche<l,  Nirvana  gained. 

"  *  To  found  the  Doctrine's  reign  I  seek 
Benares,  chief  of  Kiisi's  towns ; 
And  for  this  blinded  world  I  'II  canae 
The  drum  of  deathlesaness  to  beat.' 

" '  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  brother,  that  you  profess  to 
be  a  saint,  an  inmieasiirable  Conqueror.* 

'*  *  Yea,  were  The  Conquerors  like  to  me, 
Well  rid  of  all  depravity. 
I  've  conquered  every  evil  trait ; 
Thus,  Upaka,  a  Conqueror  I.' 

" '  You  may  be  right,  brother,'  replied  Upaka,  the  naked 
ascetic ;  and  shaking  his  head,  he  took  another  road  and 
departed. 

"Then,  O  priests,  I  proceeded  on  my  wanderings  from 
place  to  place,  and  drew  near  to  Benares,  to  the  deer-park 
Isipatana,  and  to  where  the  band  of  five  priests  was.  And, 
O  priests,  the  band  of  five  priests  saw  me  approaching  from 
afar,  and,  when  the^^  had  seen  me,  they  made  an  agreement 
among  themselves,  saying: 
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" '  Here,  bretliren,  is  the  monk  Gotama  approacliing,  that 
luxurious  fellow  who  gave  up  the  struggle  and  devoted  him- 
self to  a  life  of  luxury.  Let  us  not  salute  him,  nor  rise  and 
go  to  meet  him,  nor  relieve  him  of  his  bowl  and  liis  robe.  Wo 
will  merely  spread  a  seat  for  liim ;  he  can  then  sit  down,  if  he 
is  BO  inclined** 

"  But,  O  priests,  as  I  gradually  approached,  the  l>and  of 
five  priests  found  themselves  unahle  to  hold  to  their  agree- 
ment, and  rising  to  meet  mei  one  of  them  relieved  me  of  my 
bowl  and  my  robe,  anotlier  spread  a  seat  for  me,  and  another 
brought  water  for  wasliing  my  feet.  But,  O  priests,  they 
adtlressed  me  by  my  name,  and  by  the  title  of  *  Brother.' 
When,  O  priests,  I  noticed  this,  I  spoke  to  the  band  of  fiv^ 
priests  as  follows: 

"  *  O  priests,  address  not  The  Tathagata  by  his  name,  nor 
by  the  title  of  *'  Brother."  A  saint,  O  priests,  is  The  Tathii- 
gata,  a  Supreme  Buddha.  Give  ear,  O  priests  I  The  death- 
less has  Ix^en  gained,  and  I  will  instruct  you,  and  t^^ach  you 
the  Doctrine.  If  ye  will  do  according  to  my  instructions,  in 
no  long  time,  and  in  the  present  life,  ye  shall  learn  for  your- 
selves, and  sliall  realize  and  live  in  the  poasession  of  that 
highest  good  to  which  the  holy  life  conducts,  and  for  the  sake 
of  which  youths  of  good  family  so  nobly  retire  from  the 
household  life  to  the  houseless  one.* 

**  When  I  had  thus  si)oken,  O  priests,  the  band  of  five 
priests  said  to  me  as  follows: 

*' '  Brother  Gotama,  tliose  practices  of  yours,  that  method 
of  procedure,  those  stem  austerities  did  not  enable  you  to 
transcend  human  limitations  and  attain  to  pre-eminence  in 
full  and  Hulilime  knowledge  and  insight  How,  then,  now 
that  you  are  luxurious,  and  have  given  up  the  struggle  and 
devoted  yourself  to  a  life  of  luxury,  can  you  have  transcended 
human  limitations  and  attained  to  pre-eminence  in  full  and 
sublime  knowledge  and  insight?' 

"When  they  had  thus  spoken,  O  priests,  I  said  to  the 
band  of  five  priests  as  follows : 

"  ^  O  priests,  The  Tathagata  is  not  luxurious,  and  has  not 
given  up  the  struggle  and  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  luxury. 
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A  saiiil,  O  priests,  is  The  TathuguUi,  a  Supreme  Buddha. 
(iivc  fiir,  O  priestel  The  deatlxless  bus  been  gained,  and  I 
will  instruct  you,  and  teach  you  the  Doctrine.  If  ye  will  do 
according  to  my  instructions,  in  no  long  time,  and  in  the 
present  life,  ye  shall  learn  for  yourselves,  and  shall  realize 
and  live  in  the  possession  of  that  highest  good  to  whieli  the 
holy  life  conducts,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  youths  of  good 
family  so  nobly  retire  from  the  household  life  to  the  houseless 
one.' 

^*  And  a  second  time,  O  priests,  the  band  of  five  priests 
spoke  to  me  as  follows: 

"  And  a  second  time,  O  priests,  I  replied  to  the  band  of 
five  priests  as  follows: 

"And  a  third  time,  O  priests,  the  band  of  five  priests 
spoke  to  me  us  foUows: 


"  When  they  had  thus  spoken,  O  priests,  I  replied  to  the 
band  of  five  priests  as  follows: 

**  *  Confess,  O  priests,  have  I  ever  before  spoken  to  you  as 
I  have  done  tliis  day  ?  * 

«  *  Nay,  verily,  Reverend  Sir.* 

'* '  A  saint,  O  priests,  is  The  Tathagata,  a  Supreme  Buddha. 
Give  ear,  O  priests  I  The  deatldess  has  been  gained,  and  I 
will  instruct  you,  and  teach  you  the  Doctrine.  If  ye  will  do 
acconltng  to  my  instructions,  in  no  long  time,  and  in  the 
present  life,  ye  shall  learn  for  yourselves,  and  sliall  realize 
and  live  in  the  possessinn  of  that  highest  good  to  which  the 
holy  life  conducts,  and  for  the  aake  of  which  youtlis  of  good 
family  so  nobly  retire  from  the  household  life  to  the  houseless 
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"  And  I,  O  priests,  succeeded  in  winning  over  the  band 
of  five  priests. 

"  And  I,  O  priests,  exhorted  two  priests,  while  three 
priests  went  for  alms ;  and  the  food  which  the  three  priests 
brought  back  from  their  begging-rounds  furnished  subsist- 
ence for  all  us  six.     And  I,  O  priests,  exhorted  tliree  priestSi 
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while  two  priests  went  for  alius ;  and  the  food  wliieh  the 
two  priests  brought  Ijack  from  their  begging-rounds  fur- 
nished subsistence  for  all  us  six. 

"Tlien,  O  [>rie8tfi,  the  band  of  five  priests^  thus  exhorted 
and  instructed  by  me,  ttiemselvea  subject  to  birth,  perceived 
the  wretchedness  of  what  is  subject  to  birth,  and  craving  the 
incomparable  security  of  a  >»irvana  free  from  birth,  attained 
the  incomparable  security  of  a  Nirvana  free  from  birth  ;  them- 
selves subject  to  old  age,  .  .  .  disease,  -  .  .  death,  .  .  .  sorrow, 
- .  .  corruption,  .  .  ■  perceived  the  wTetcheduess  of  what  is  sub- 
ject to  corruption,  and  craving  the  incomparable  security  of  a 
Nirvana  free  from  corixiption,  attained  the  incomparable  secu- 
rity of  a  Nii'vana  free  from  corruption.  And  the  knowledge 
and  the  insight  sprang  up  within  them,  *■  Our  deliverance  is 
unshakable  ;  this  is  our  last  existence ;  no  more  shall  we  be 
born  again/ 

"  There  are  five  sensual  pleasures,  O  priests.  And  what 
are  tlie  five  ?  Forma  perceivable  by  the  eye,  delightful,  j)leaa- 
ant,  eharming,  lovely,  accompanied  with  sensual  pleasure, 
and  exciting  passion ;  sounds  perceivable  by  the  ear,  .  .  . 
odors  perceivable  by  the  nose,  -  .  .  tastes  perceivable  by  tiie 
tongue,  .  .  .  tilings  tangible  perceivable  by  the  body,  de- 
lightful, pleasant^  cliarming,  lovely,  accompanied  with  sen- 
sual jjleasure,  and  exciting  passion.  These,  O  priests,  are  the 
five  Bcnsual  pleasures. 

"All  monks  and  Bi-ahmans,  O  priests,  who  partake  of 
these  sensual  pleasures,  and  are  enveloped,  besotted,  im- 
mersed in  them,  and  perceive  not  their  wretchedness,  and 
know  not  the  way  of  escape,  of  them  is  it  to  be  understood 
as  follows:  *They  liave  lighted  ou  misfortune,  have  lighted 
on  destniction,  and  are  in  the  power  of  the  Wicked  One.* 

"  Just  as  if,  O  priests,  a  deer  of  the  forest  were  to  step 
into  a  snare,  and  were  to  be  caught  by  it.  Concerning  this 
deer  it  is  to  be  understood  as  follows :  '  It  has  lighted  on 
misfortune,  has  lighted  on  destniction,  and  is  in  the  power  of 
the  hunter.  When  the  hunter  shall  come,  it  will  not  lie  able 
to  make  its  escape.*  In  exactly  the  same  way,  O  prioiits,  all 
monks  and  Brahinans  who  partake  of  these  sensual  pleasures. 
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and  enveloped,  besotted,  and  immersed  in  them,  perceive  not 

theii"  wTetchedness,  and  know  not  the  way  of  escape,  of  them 
ia  it  to  be  understomi  m*  fullows :  *They  have  lighted  on  mis- 
fortune, have  lighted  on  destruction!  and  are  in  the  power  of 
the  AVicked  One.' 

"  On  the  other  hand,  O  priests,  all  monks  and  Bralimans 
who  partake  of  these  sensual  pleasures,  an<l  are  not  enveloped, 
besotted,  and  immersed  in  tliem,  hut  {terceive  their  wretched- 
ness, and  know  the  way  of  escape,  of  them  is  it  to  be  under- 
stood as  follows :  '  They  have  not  lighted  on  misfortune,  have 
not  lighted  on  destruction,  and  are  not  in  the  power  of  the 
Wicked  One/ 

"Just  as  if ,  O  priests,  a  deer  of  the  forest  were  to  step 
into  a  snare,  and  were  not  to  be  caught  by  it.  Concerning 
this  deer  it  is  to  l>e  understood  as  follows :  '  It  has  not  lighted 
on  misfortune,  has  not  lighted  on  destructitfn,  and  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  hunter.  When  the  hmitcr  shall  come,  it 
will  l)e  able  to  make  its  escajje.'  In  exactly  the  same  way, 
O  priest**,  all  monks  and  Brahmana  who  do  not  |)artake  of 
these  sensual  pleasures,  and  not  enveloped,  nor  besotted,  nor 
immersed  in  them,  perceive  their  wretchedness,  and  know 
the  way  of  escape,  of  them  is  it  to  he  understood  as  follows: 
'They  have  not  lighted  on  misfortune,  have  not  lighted  on 
desti'uction,  and  are  nut  in  the  power  of  the  Wicke<l  One.* 

^slust  as  if,  O  priests,  a  deer  of  the  forest  were  ti>  roam  the 
woods  ami  niounlain  sIo]jes ;  he  can  walk,  staml,  squat,  and  He 
down  in  confident  security.  And  why?  Because,  O  priests, 
he  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  hunter.  In  exactly  the  same 
way,  O  priests,  a  priest,  having  isolated  himself  from  sensual 
pleasures,  having  isolated  himself  from  demeritorious  traits, 
anil  still  exercising  reasoning,  still  exercising  reflection,  enters 
upon  the  tirat  trance  whii-h  is  produced  by  isolation,  and  cliar- 
acterized  by  joy  and  happiness.  Of  such  a  priest,  O  priests, 
is  it  said,  'He  has  blinded  Mora,  made  useless  the  eye  of 
Mara,  gone  out  of  sigiit  of  the  Wicked  One.' 

'*  But  again,  O  priests,  a  priest,  through  the  suljsidence  of 
reasoning  and  reflection,  and  still  retaining  joy  anil  liapjiiness, 
enters  upon  the  second  trance,  which  is  an  interior  tranquUi- 
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zation  and  intentness  uf  the  thoughts,  and  is  produced  by 
coucentratiou.  Of  such  a  priest,  O  priesU,  is  it  said,  '  He  lias 
blinded  Mara,  made  useless  the  eye  of  Mara,  gone  out  of  eight 
of  the  Wicked  One/ 

^  But  again,  O  priests,  a  priest  through  the  paling  of 
joy,  indifferent,  contemplative,  conscious,  and  iu  the  expe- 
rience of  bodily  happiness  —  that  state  which  eminent  men 
describe  when  they  say,  '  Indifferent,  contemplative,  and 
living  happily'  —  enters  upon  the  third  trance.  Of  such  a 
priest,  O  priests,  is  it  said,  ^  He  has  blinded  Mui*a,  made  use- 
less the  eye  of  Miiiii,  gone  out  of  sight  of  the  Wicked  One.' 

*'  But  again,  O  priests,  a  priest  tlu'ough  the  abtxndonment 
of  happiness,  through  the  abandonment  of  misery,  through 
the  dis!ii)peamnce  of  all  nnt^icedent  gladness  or  grief,  enters 
upon  the  foui-th  trance,  which  has  neither  misery  nor  happi- 
ness, but  is  contemplation  as  relined  by  iudifference.  Of 
such  a  priest,  O  priests,  is  it  said,  *He  has  blinded  MSra, 
made  useless  the  eye  of  Mai-a,  gone  out  of  sight  of  the 
Wicked  One.' 

"But  again,  O  priests,  a  priest  tlirough  having  completely 
overpassed  all  perceptions  of  fonn,  tlirough  the  perishing  of 
perceptions  of  inertia,  and  tlirough  coiusing  to  dwell  on  per- 
ceptions of  diversity,  says  to  himself,  *  Space  is  infinite,'  and 
dwells  in  the  realm  of  the  lufmity  of  space.  Of  such  a  priest, 
O  priests,  is  it  said,  *  He  has  blinded  Mara,  made  useless  the 
eye  of  Mara,  gone  out  of  sight  of  the  Wicked  One.' 

**  But  again,  O  priests,  a  priest  through  having  completely 

1  overpassed  the  realm  of  the  infinity  of  space,  says  to  himself, 

\  ♦  Consciousness  is  inlinite,'  aud  dwells  in  tlie  realm  of  the  in- 

\fiiiity  of  consciousness.     Of  such  a  pi-iest,  O  priests,  is  it  said, 

*  He  has  blinded  Mara,  made  useless  the  eye  of  Mara,  gone 

out  of  sight  of  the  Wicked  One.' 

*•  But  again,  O  priests,  a  priest  through  having  completely 
overpassed  the  realm  of  the  infinity  of  consciousness,  sajs  to 
himself,  'Nothing  exists,'  find  dwells  in  the  realm  of  nothing- 
ness. Of  such  a  priest,  O  priests,  is  it  said,  ^  He  has  blinded 
Mara,  made  useless  the  eye  of  Mfira,  gone  out  of  sight  of  the 
Wicked  One.' 
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*'  But  agiiin,  O  piieats,  a  priest  through  having  completely 
overjMissed  the  realm  of  nothingness,  dwells  in  the  realm  of 
neitlier  perception  nor  yet  non-perception.  Of  such  a  priest, 
O  priests,  is  it  said,  "  He  has  hlindcd  Mora,  mode  useless  the 
eye  of  Mara,  gone  out  of  sight  of  the  Wicked  One/ 

"  But  again,  O  priests,  a  priest  tlirough  having  completely 
overi>assed  the  realm  of  neither  perception  nor  yet  non-per- 
ception, arrives  at  the  cessation  of  perception  and  sensa- 
tion, and  before  the  clear  vision  of  wisdom  all  his  depravity 
wastes  away.  Of  such  a  priest,  O  priests,  is  it  said,  *  He  has 
blinded  Mora,  made  useless  the  eye  of  Mara,  gone  out  of  sight 
of  the  Wicked  One,  and  passed  bej'ond  all  adhesion  to  the 
world.'  He  walks,  stands,  squats,  and  lies  down  in  confident 
security.  And  why?  Because,  O  priests,  he  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  Mara.'* 

Thus  spake  The  Blessed  One ;  and  the  delighted  priests 
applauded  the  speech  of  The  Blessed  One. 

The  Xoble-craring  Serntoo. 


§  72.     MARA  AS  PLOWMAN. 

Trauslated  from  the  SaiJuyutta-Xikftya  (iv.  2.  9). 

Scene:  Savatthi. 

Now  at  tliat  time  The  Bleaaed  One  enlightened,  incited^ 
quickened,  and  gladdened  the  priests  by  a  sermon  on  Nirvana. 
And  the  priests,  listening  to  the  discourse  with  attentive  ears, 
became  convinced,  stored  it  up  in  their  thoughts,  and  seized 
upon  it  with  their  whole  minds. 

Then  it  occurred  to  Mara,  the  Wicked  One,  as  follows : 

"This  monk  Gotama  enlightens,  incites,  quickens,  and 
gladdens  the  priests  by  a  sermon  on  Nirvana,  And  the 
priests,  listening  to  the  discourse  with  attentive  ears,  become 
convinced,  store  it  up  in  their  thoughts,  and  seize  upon  it 
witli  their  whole  minds.  What  if  now  1  draw  near  to  where 
the  monk  Gotama  is  in  order  to  perplex  him." 

Then  ^lara,  the  Wicked  One,  assumed  the  appearance  of 
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a  plowmaiL  He  ahouldercd  an  immense  plow,  took  a  long 
goad  in  his  hand,  and  with  dislievelled  hair,  a  tnnic  of  coarse 
hempen  cloth,  and  mud-stained  feet,  he  di'ew  near  to  where 
The  Blessed  One  was.  And  having  drawn  near,  he  spoke  to 
The  Blessed  One  as  follows : 

"  Monk,  didst  thou  see  any  oxen  ?  " 

"What,  O  Wicked  One,  hast  thou  to  do  with  oxen?*' 

"  Mine,  O  monk,  is  the  eye  ;  mine  are  forms ;  mine  is  tlie 
sense  of  sight.  Where,  O  monk,  canst  thou  go  to  escape 
from  me? 

*'  Mine,  O  monk,  is  the  ear ;  mine  are  sounds ;  mine  is 
the  sense  of  hearing.  Where,  O  monk,  canst  thou  go  to 
escape  from  me  ? 

"  Mine,  O  monk,  is  the  nose;  mine  are  odora  ;  mine  is  the 
sense  of  smell.  Where,  O  monk,  canst  thou  go  to  escape 
from  me? 

"  Mine,  O  monk,  is  the  tongue ;  mine  are  tastes ;  mine  is 
the  sense  of  taste.  Where,  O  monkj  canst  thou  go  to  escape 
from  me? 

"  Mine,  0  monk,  is  the  body ;  mine  are  tlunga  tangible ; 
mine  is  the  sense  of  touch.  Where,  O  monk,  canst  thou  go 
to  escape  from  me  ? 

*'  Mine,  O  monk,  is  the  mind  ;  mine  are  ideaa  ;  mine  is  the 
thinking  faculty.  Where,  O  monk,  canst  thou  go  to  escape 
from  me  ? '' 

"  Thine,  O  Wicked  One,  is  the  eye ;  tliine  are  forms ; 
thine  is  the  sense  of  sight.  But  where,  O  Wicked  One,  there 
is  no  eye,  nor  any  forms,  nor  sense  of  sight,  there,  O  Wicked 
One,  thou  canst  not  come. 

"  Thine,  O  Wicked  One,  is  the  ear ;  thine  are  sounds ; 
thine  is  the  sense  of  hearing.  But  where,  O  Wicked  One, 
there  is  no  ear,  nor  any  sounds,  nor  sense  of  hearing,  there, 
O  Wicked  One,  thou  cannt  not  come. 

**  Thine,  O  Wicked  One,  is  the  nose ;  thine  are  odors ; 
thine  is  tlie  sense  of  smell.  But  where,  O  Wicked  One,  there 
is  no  nose,  nor  any  odors,  nor  sense  of  smell,  there,  O  Wicked 
One,  thou  canst  not  come. 

"  Tliine,  O  Wicked  One,  is  the  tongue ;  thine  are  tastes ; 
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thine  is  the  sense  of  taste.  But  where,  O  Wicked  One,  there 
is  no  tongue,  nor  any  tastes,  nor  sense  of  taate,  there,  O 
Wickeil  One,  thou  canst  not  come. 

"  Thine,  O  Wicked  One,  is  the  body ;  thine  are  things 
tangible  ;  thine  is  the  sense  of  touch.  But  where»  O  Wicked 
One,  there  is  no  body,  nor  an^'thing  tangible,  nor  sense  of 
touch,  there,  O  Wicked  One,  thou  canst  not  come. 

"Thine,  O  Wicked  One,  is  the  mind;  thine  are  ideas; 
thine  is  the  tliinking  faculty.  But  where,  O  Wicked  One, 
there  is  no  mind,  nor  any  ideas,  nor  thinking  faculty,  there, 
O  Wicked  One,  thou  canst  not  come." 

**  Of  what 't  is  said,  '  This  is  of  me,' 
Of  wUflt  't  is  said,  *  These  are  the  I,' 
If  Lhou  iucliirst  thy  tniiul  to  Ihum, 
Then,  monk,  thou  ebalt  not  me  escape." 

"  Not  BO  with  me  ;  naught  is  of  tne ; 
Not  so  with  me ;  they  're  not  the  I ; 
Thus,  Wicked  One,  declare  I  thee, 
'      The  path  I  tread  thou  ne'er  canst  find." 

Then  said  Mara^  the  Wicked  One ; 

"  The  Blessed  One  has  recognized  me.  The  Happy  One 
has  recognized  me,**  and  sorro\vful  and  dejected,  he  straight- 
way disapi^earecL 

The  Flownuui. 


§  73.     THE  FIRE-SERMON. 
Translated  from  the  Mah&^Vagga  (i.  21*) 

Then  The  Blessed  One,  having  dwelt  in  Univela  as  long 
as  he  wished,  proceeded  on  his  \viindering8  in  the  direction  of 
Gaya  Head,  accompftnied  by  a  great  congregation  of  priests, 
a  thousand  in  numl>er,  who  had  all  of  them  aforetime  been 
monks  with  matted  hair.  And  there  in  Gaya,  on  Gaya  Head, 
The  Blessed  One  dwelt,  together  with  the  thousand  prieSts. 

And  there  The  Blessed  One  addressed  the  priests :  — 
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"  All  things,  O  priests,  are  on  tire.  And  what,  O  priests, 
are  all  these  things  which  are  on  fire? 

"  The  eye,  O  priests,  is  on  fire ;  forms  are  on  fire ;  eyo^on- 
sciousxiess  is  on  fire ;  impressions  received  by  the  eye  are  on 
fire  ;  and  whatever  sensatioa,  pleasant,  unpleasant,  or  indiffer- 
ent, originates  in  dependence  on  impressions  received  by  the 
eye,  that  also  is  on  fire. 

"  And  with  what  are  tliese  on  fire  ? 

**  With  the  fire  of  passion,  say  I,  with  the  fire  of  hatred, 
with  the  fire  of  infatuation ;  with  birth,  old  age,  deatli,  sor- 
row, lamentation,  miseiy,  grief,  and  despaii*  are  they  on  fire. 

*'  The  ear  is  on  fire ;  sounds  are  on  fire  ;  .  -  .  tlie  nose  is  on 
fire  ;  odora  are  on  fire ;  .  .  .  the  tongue  is  on  fire ;  tastes  are 
on  fire  ;  .  .  .  the  body  is  on  fire ;  tilings  tangible  are  on  fire ; 
.  .  .  the  mind  is  on  fire;  ideas  are  on  fire;  .  .  .  mind-con- 
sciousness is  on  fire ;  impressions  received  by  the  mind  are 
on  fire ;  and  whatever  sensation,  pleasant^  unpleasant,  or 
indifferent,  originates  in  dependence  on  impressions  received 
by  the  mind,  tliat  also  is  on  fire. 

"  And  with  wliat  are  these  ou  tire  ? 

"With  the  fire  of  jmssion,  say  I,  with  tlie  fire  of  hatred, 
with  the  fire  of  infatuation ;  with  l>irth,  old  age,  deatli,  sor- 
row, lamentation,  misery,  grief,  and  despair  are  they  on  fire. 

"Perceiving  tliis,  O  priests,  the  learned  and  noble  dis- 
ciple conceives  an  aversion  for  the  eye,  conceives  an  aver- 
sion for  forms,  conceives  an  aversion  for  eye-consciousness, 
conceives  an  aversion  for  the  impressions  received  by  the  63^6  ; 
and  wliatever  sensation,  pleasant,  unpleasant,  or  indifferent, 
originates  in  dependence  on  impressions  received  by  the 
eye,  for  that  also  lie  conceives  an  aversion.  Conceives 
an  aversion  for  the  car,  conceives  an  aversion  for  sounds, 
.  .  .  conceives  an  aversion  for  the  nose,  conceives  an 
aversion  for  odors,  ,  .  .  conceives  an  aversion  for  the 
tongue,  conceives  an  aversion  for  tastes,  .  .  .  conceives 
an  aversion  for  the  body,  conceives  an  avereion  for  things 
tangible,  .  .  .  conceives  an  aversion  for  the  mind,  conceives 
an  aversion  for  ideas,  conceives  an  aversion  for  mind-con- 
sciousness, conceives  an  aversion  for  the  impressions  received 
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by  the  mind ;  and  whatever  sensation,  pleasant,  unpleasant,  or 
inilifferent,  originates  in  dependence  on  impressions  received 
by  the  mind,  for  this  also  he  conceives  an  avereion.  And  in 
conceiving  this  aversion,  he  becomes  divested  of  passion,  and 
by  the  absence  of  pission  he  becomes  free,  and  when  he  is 
free  he  becomes  aware  that  he  is  free  ;  and  he  knows  tliat  re- 
birth is  exhausted,  that  ho  has  lived  the  holy  life,  that  he  has 
done  w)iat  it  behooved  him  to  do,  and  that  he  ia  no  more  for 
this  world." 

Now  while  this  exposition  was  being  delivered,  the  minds 
of  the  thousand  priests  became  free  from  attachment  and  de- 
livered from  the  depravities. 

Here  £D<Ieth  the  Flre-Sermoii. 


S  74.  THE  FOUR  INTENT  CONTEMPLATIONS. 


Translated  from  the  Digha-Nikiya,  and  constituting  Sutta  22. 

Thus  have  I  heard. 

On  a  certain  occasion  The  Blessed  One  was  dwelling 
among  the  Kurus  where  was  the  Kuru-to-wTi  named  Kam- 
masadhamma.  And  there  The  Blessed  One  addressed  the 
prieste : 

"  Priests  I  "  said  he. 

"  Lord  I "  said  the  priests  in  reply. 

And  The  Blessed  One  sjx)ke  as  followB :  — 

Priests,  there  is  but  one  way  open  to  mortals  for  the 
attainment  of  purity,  for  the  overcoming  of  sorrow  and  lam- 
entation, for  the  abolition  of  miseiy  and  grief,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion ()f  the  correct  rule  of  conduct,  fur  tlie  realizatiou  of 
Nirvana,  and  that  is  the  Four  Intent  Contemplations.* 


I  The  Siimaflgala  Vilasini,  Gushing  MS.,  Folio  dhi:  And  now,  jiist 
as  a  skilful  basket-maker,  desiroun  of  making  coarMn  and  fine  inat^,  and 
baaketa,  crates,  hampers,  and  other  like  ware,  might  divide  a  large  stalk 
of  bambim  into  fonr  parts,  and  then  take  some  one  of  these  Bections, 
split  it,  tind  make  the  required  articles;  in  exactly  the  same  way  The 
Blessed  One,  deRiroua  of  establishing  for  living  beings  a  number  of 
SS 
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And  what  ai-e  the  foui*? 

Whenever,  O  priests,  a  priest  lives,  as  respects  the  body, 
observant  of  the  body,  strenuous,  conscious,  contemplative, 
and  has  rid  liiiuself  of  lust  and  ^ief ;  as  reajwcts  sensations, 
observant  of  sensations,  strenuous,  conscious,  contemplative, 
and  has  rid  himself  of  lust  and  grief ;  as  respects  the  mind, 
observant  of  the  mind,  strenuous,  conscious,  contemplative, 
and  has  rid  himself  of  lust  and  grief ;  as  respects  the  elements 
of  being,  observant  of  the  elements  of  being,  strenuous,  con- 
scious, contemplative,  and  has  rid  himself  of  lust  and  grief. 
End  of  the  introduction. 


And  how,  O  priests,  does  a  priest  live,  as  respects  the 
lx)dy,  observant  of  the  body? 

Whenever,  O  priests,  a  priest,  retiring  to  the  forest,  or  to 
the  foot  of  a  ti'ee,  or  to  an  uninliabited  8iX)t,^  sits  him  down 


ftvouuca  to  proficteiicy,  divides  Right  Contemplation^  which  is  in  fact  but 
one,  into  four  parts  based  on  the  subject-matter,  saring.  There  are  Four 
Intent  Contemplations.     And  ichat  are  the  /owrf     Whenever,  O  priests,  a 
priest  lires,  as  respects  the  /xx/y,  t^aercatkt  of  the  hody^  etc.,  and  then  tak< 
one  of  these  Intent  Contentplutions  and  a]ial>*zing  the  body  begins 
exposition  of  the  subject  with  the  words,  And  hote^  0 priests. 

^  Folio  dhl :  Retiring  to  the/orest,  or  10  the  foot  of  a  tree^  or  to  an  unin- 
habited  spot  —  lliis  explains  what  dwelling-places  should  be  chosen  as 
appropriate  to  the  exercise  of  intent  contemplation.  For  in  the  case  of 
tliis  priest,  his  mind,  baring  long  sjient  itself  on  forms  and  the  other 
objects  of  sense,  does  not  readily  apply  itself  to  a  subject  of  meditation  : 
like  a  chariot  harnessed  to  vicious  oxen,  it  runs  off  the  track.  There- 
fore, even  as  a  cowherd,  desirous  of  breakiiijf  in  a  calf  vicious  from  hav- 
ing been  brought  up  on  the  milk  of  a  vicious  cow,  will  lead  it  aw&r  from 
its  mother  and  tie  it  with  a  halter  to  a  {x>st  plantM  somewhere  out  of  her 
way;  and  even  as  the  calf  springing  hither  and  thither  and  finding  itsel 
unable  to  acsipe  will  sit  or  lie  down  close  by  the  post;  in  exactly  tl 
same  way  this  priest,  desirous  of  breaking  in  his  mind,  spoiled  from  hav 
ing  been  brought  up  on  the  sweets  of  forms  and  of  the  other  objcotA 
sense,  must  resort  to  the  forest,  or  to  the  foot  of  a  tree,  or  to  an  unin- 
habited spot,  and  there  with  the  bond  of  contemplation  bind  it  to  some 
object  of  intent  contemplation,  as  it  were  to  a  post.  Thus  will  hia  mind, 
springing  hither  and  thither  and  finding  none  of  its  accustomed  objeo 
be  unable  to  break  the  bond  of  contemplation  and  escape,  and  will  sei 
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crofls-legged  with  body  erect  and  contemplative  faculty  intent, 
and  contemplates  his  expirations,  and  contemplates  his  inspi- 
rations, and  in  making-  a  long  expii*ation  thoroughly  compre- 
hends the  long  expiration  he  is  making,  and  in  making  a  long 
inspiration  thoroughly  comprehends  the  long  inspimtion  he  is 
making,  and  in  making  a  short  expiration  thoroughly  compre- 
hends the  short  expiration  he  is  making,  and  in  making  a 
short  inspiration  thoroughly  comiirehends  the  short  inspira- 
tion he  is  making,  and  triiins  himself  tj  be  conscious  of  all  his 
expirations,  and  b-ains  liimself  to  be  conscious  of  all  his  inspi- 
rations, and  trains  liimself  to  quiet  his  expirations,  and  trains 
himself  to  quiet  his  inspirations.^     Just  as,  O  priests,  a  skil- 


down  and  lie  close  to  the  object  of  meditation,  and  attain  either  to  neigh- 
borhood-concentration or  to  attaiument-coucentrutioD.  Therefore  hu  H 
been  said  by  the  ancients : 

"As  lie  who  wished  to  train  n  calf 
W'julil  first  liim  fx«ten  to  a  pout ; 
80  xhouM  utio  f-iAtcii  <>n{<'s  own  mind 
Firmljr  hy  conteiuptatioD's  bond." 

Thus  Buch  dwelling-places  are  appropriate  to  these  exercises.  Therefore 
have  I  stated:  "This  explains  what  dwelling-places  should  be  chosen  aa 
appropriate  to  thi*  esereisB  of  Intent  contemplation." 

1  FoUofl  dhv-dhu:  lu  thus  training  hiiuself,  he  obtains  the  four 
trancefl  through  the  reflex  of  hU  respirations.  And  rising  from  his  trance 
he  inreetigates  either  his  expirations  and  inspirations,  or  else  the  mem- 
bers of  his  trances. 

He  who  makes  nae  of  hia  respirations  first  investigates  form,  saying, 
"On  what  are  these  expirations  and  inspirations  based?  They  are  based 
on  matter,  and  matter  is  the  material  body,  and  the  material  body  is  the 
four  elements  and  form  derivative  from  them."  Secondly :  "  Name  rests 
on  the  same  [four  elements]  with  the  addition  of  contact."  ^Vlien  he 
h«8  thus  grasped  name,  he  searches  for  its  dependence,  and  perceives 
ignorance  and  the  rest  of  Dependent  Originalioti,  and  thinking,  "Name 
and  form  are  merely  dependence  or  else  sprung  from  dependence;  there 
is  nothing  else  to  form  the  living  entity  or  Ego,"  he  leaves  all  doubt 
behind,  and  strengthening  his  insiglit  by  the  application  of  the  Three 
Charact«*ristics  to  dependent  name  and  form,  by  degrees  attains  to  saint- 
ship.     This  is  how  this  priest  sets  out  on  his  way  towards  sainUhip. 

He  who  makes  use  of  his  trance  deterrainRs  name  and  form  in  the 
following  manner:  "On  what  are  the  nieinl)ers  of  my  trance  based? 
They  are  based  on  matter,  and  matter  is  the  material  body,  and  the  mem- 
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ful  tiu-ner*  or  turner's  apprentice,  in  making  a  long  him  of 
the  wlieel  thorouglily  compreliends  the  long  turn  of  the 
wheel  he  is  making,  and  iu  making  a  short  turn  of  the  wheel 
thoroughly  comprehends  the  short  tiim  of  the  wheel  he  is 
making;  in  exactly  the  same  way,  O  priests,  a  priest,  in 
making  a  long  expiration  thoroughly  comprehends  the  long 
expiration  he  is  making,  and  in  making  a  long  inspiration 
thoroughly  comprehends  the  long  inspiration  he  is  making, 
and  in  making  a  short  expiration  thoroughly  comprehends  tlie 
short  expiration  he  is  making,  and  in  making  a  short  inspira- 
tion thoroughly  comprehends  the  short  inspiration  he  is  mak- 
ing, and  trains  himself  to  he.  conscious  of  all  his  expirations, 
and  trains  himself  to  be  conscious  of  all  his  inspirations,  and 
trains  himself  to  quiet  his  expirations,  and  trains  himself  to 
quiet  his  insjiiratlons. 

Thus  he  lives,  either  in  lus  own  person,  as  respects  the 
body,  obserA'aiit  of  the  body,  or  in  other  persons,  as  re8i)eeta 
the  body,  ol^crvant  of  the  Ixxly,  or  both  in  his  own  person 
and  in  other  persons,  as  respects  the  body,  observant  of  the 
body ;  either  observant  of  origination  in  the  body,  or  obsei^ 
vant  of  destruction  in  the  body,  or  observant  of  both  origina- 
taon  and  destruction  in  the  body;  and  the  recognition  of  the 
body  by  his  intent  contt^raplation  *  is  merely  to  the  extent  of 
this  knowledge,  merely  to  the  extent  of  this  contemplation,  and 
he  lives  unattached,  nor  clings  to  anjrthing  in  the  world. 

Thus,  O  priests,  does  a  priest  live,  as  respects  the  body, 

observant  of  the  Iwdy. 

SectioQ  on  the  CoutemplattoQ  of  Breathing. 

bew  of  my  trance  are  form  in  the  material  body."  Then  he  searcliea  for 
the  (leitentleiice  of  name  ami  form,  and  perceives  ijfnorance  etc.,  or  the 
formula  of  depeiidunct;,  and  thinkiiinj;,  "  Name  and  fonn  are  merely 
dependence  or  else  sprung  from  dependence ;  tliere  is  notliing  eUe  ti>  fonn 
the  lirinf;  entity  or  Epo,"  he  leaves  all  doubt  t>ehind,  and  strengthening 
liiM  itiKi^ht  hy  the  application  of  the  Three  Characteristics  to  dependent 
name  and  form,  by  degi-ees  attains  to  saintship.  Thia  is  how  thia  priest 
sets  nut  on  his  way  towards  ttaint^hip. 

*  Folio  "/Am  ;  A  ml  the  recognition  of  the  body  by  his  intent  contemplation  : 
—  Only  a  body  Ib  recogiiized  by  hia  intent  tx>ntemplHtinn,  but  no  liviti); 
entity,  no  Ego,  no  woman,  no  man,  no  self,  nor  anything  |)ertaining  to  a 
aeU,  no  I,  no  mlae,  no  person  nor  anything  pertaining  to  a  perwa. 
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But  again,'  O  priests,  a  priest,  in  walking  thorouglily  cora- 
prehen(U  Iiis  walking,  and  in  standing  thurouglUy  coinpre- 
henrls  his  standing,  and  in  sitting  thorouglily  couipi-ehends 
liis  sitting,  and  in  lying  down  thoroughly  comprehends  his 


*  Folios  dhu-fthQ:  ([ariiig  thus  made  of  the  respirfttions  ono  divi- 
sion of  the  oliservation  of  the  IkmIv,  he  now  of  the  bodily  postures  makes 
another,  and  begiiis  with  the  words,  But  agnin. 

Xow  it  is  true  that  dot;!*,  jackals,  and  otliur  animals,  when  they  walk, 
have  knowledge  of  their  walking;  however,  it  is  not  with  respect  to 
knowledge  of  that  kind  that  tXns,  is  spoken.  For  snch  knowledge  as  tliat 
does  not  abandon  the  assumption  of  a  living  entity,  and  does  not  show 
np  that  belief;  nor  is  any  subject  of  meflitation  present,  nor  any  intent 
contemplation.  But  the  knowledge  of  this  priest  abandons  the  assump- 
tion of  a  living  entity,  shows  up  that  belief;  and  a  subject  of  meditation 
is  present^  and  intent  contemplation.  For  this  was  spoken  with  respect 
to  complete  knowledge,  comprising  such  poiiita  as,  "Who  is  it  walks? 
Whose  walking  Is  it?  What  makes  it  walk?"  And  similarly  also  in 
regard  to  standing  and  the  other  bodily  postures. 

Xow  when  it  is  asked,  "  Who  U  it  mtlks  t "  the  answer  is  that  it  is  no 
living  entity  or  Kgo  that  walks.  And  when  it  is  asked.  "  Wfnise  waiting 
(X  1/ f"  the  answer  is  that  it  is  not  the  walking  of  any  living  entity  or 
Ego.  And  when  it  is  asked,  "  What  tankex  it  wall:  f  "  the  answer  is  that 
walking  takes  place  tliruugh  tlie  action  uf  the  mind,  and  iH'rriieatiou  by 
the  windy  element.  The  following,  therefore,  is  what  he  thoroughly 
comprehends :  The  thought  of  walking  arUes,  and  that  produces  the 
windy  element,  and  the  windy  eletni^nt  shows  itself  in  the  action.  The 
pulling  forward  of  the  whole  body  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the 
mind  and  permeation  by  tlie  windy  element  is  what  is  calle<l  walking. 
The  explanation  of  standing  and  of  the  other  bodily  postures  is  similar. 
As  follows  :  — 

The  thought  of  standing  arisea,  and  that  produces  the  windy  ele- 
ment, and  the  w  indy  element  shows  itself  in  the  action.  The  erectness 
of  the  whole  t>ody  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  mind  and  permea- 
tion by  the  windy  element  is  what  is  callwl  standing. 

The  thought  of  sitting  arises,  and  tliat  produces  the  windy  element, 
and  the  windy  element  shows  itself  In  the  action.  The  drawing  in  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  body,  and  the  erectness  of  the  upper  part  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  the  mind  and  permeation  by  the  windy  elenient  is 
what  id  called  sitting. 

The  thought  of  lying  down  arisea,  and  that  produces  the  windy  ele- 
ment, and  the  windy  element  shows  itself  in  the  action.  The  stretching 
out  of  the  whole  body  horizontally  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the 
mind  and  permeation  by  the  windy  element  is  what  is  called  lying  down. 

When  he  has  thorouglily  comprehended  this,  he  thinks  as  follows :  — 
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lying  down,  and  in  wliatever  state  his  body  may  be  thoroughly 
comprehends  that  state. 

Thus  he  lives,  either  in  his  own  person,  as  resjjects  the 
body,  observant  of  the  body,  or  in  other  i«rHons,  as  resj)ect8 
tlie  body,  observant  of  the  body,  or  both  in  liis  own  jjeraon 
and  in  other  persons,  as  respects  the  body,  observant  of  the 
bofiy ;  either  obsen^ant  of  origination  in  the  body,  or  oliserv- 
ant  of  destruction  in  the  body,  or  observant  of  both  origina- 
tion and  destruction  in  the  lx»dy;  and  the  recognition  of 
the  body  by  his  intent  contemplation  is  merely  to  the  extent 


"  They  say  it  is  a  living  entity  that  walks,  it  is  a  Uriag  entity  that 
stands  ;  but  is  there  any  living  entity  to  walk  or  to  stand?  There  is  not. 
But  even  as  people  speak  of  a  cart's  going,  though  there  is  nothing  cor- 
reflponding  to  the  word  cart  to  go  or  to  standi  yet  when  the  driver  has 
yoked  up  four  oxen  and  drives  them,  we  then,  by  a  mere  oouvention  of 
speech,  talk  of  the  cart's  going  or  of  the  cart's  standing;  in  exactly  the 
same  way  the  body  on  account  nf  Its  lack  of  intelligence  resembles  the 
cart,  the  impulsiuns  of  the  thoughts  resemble  the  oxen,  the  thought 
resembles  the  driver,  and  when  the  thought  of  walking  or  of  standing 
arises,  the  windy  element  arises  and  shows  itself  in  the  actions,  and 
walking  etc.  are  brought  about  by  thi^  action  of  the  mind  and  perinea^ 
tion  by  the  windy  element.  Accordingly,  to  say:  *It  is  a  liWng  entity 
that  walks,  it  is  a  linng  entity  that  stands ;  I  walk,  I  stand,'  is  but  a 
mere  conventiou  of  speech.    Therefore  lias  it  been  said,  — 

" '  A»  ships  are  by  the  wintl  impellod, 
As  arrowa  by  the  bovr-«triijg*«  foroo, 
lakcwise  this  body  is  impelled, 
Smit  by  the  winily  element. 

" '  Machines  are  geared  to  move  by  ropes; 
So,  too,  this  body's  enginery 
I0  goYcruod  by  a  moutal  rupo 
Whene'er  it  stands,  whene'er  it  rita. 

"  *  What  living  entity  is  here 
Th»t  inn  by  itn  intrinsic  might 
Without  dependence  or  a  cause 
Make  shift  to  stand  or  walk  abotit  ?  *  ** 


Therefore  it  is  to  bo  understood  that  it  is  through  perceiving  that 
walking  etc.  have  a  dependence  and  are  produced  by  causes  that  he  in 
walking  thoroughly  comprehends  his  tra/li'ny,  and  in  standing  .  *  .  sitting 
.  .  .   lying  down  thorougklg  comprehejids  his  lying  down. 
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of  this  knowledge,  merely  to  the  extent  of  this  contemplation, 

and  he  Uvea  unattached,  uor  cliiags  to  anything  in  the  world. 

Thus,  O  priests,  does  a  priest  live»  a«  respects  the  body, 

observant  of  the  body. 

SecUoii  on  Bodily  ro«tiire& 

But  again,  O  priests,  a  priest,  in  advancing  and  retiring 
has  an  accurate  comprehension  of  what  he  does;  in  looking 
and  gazing  has  an  accurate  comprehension  of  what  he  does ; 
in  drawing  in  liis  ami  and  in  stretching  out  liis  arm  has  an 
accurate  comprehension  of  what  he  does  ;  in  wearing  his 
cloak,  his  bowl,  and  his  robes  has  an  accurate  comprehension 
of  wliat  he  docs ;  in  uating,  drinking,  chewing,  and  tasting 
has  an  accurate  comprehension  of  what  he  does ;  in  easing 
his  Iwwels  and  his  bladder  has  an  accurate  comprehension  of 
what  he  does ;  in  walking,  standing,  sitting,  sleeping,  waking, 
talking,  and  being  silent  has  an  accurate  comprehension  of 
what  he  does. 

Tlius  he  lives,  either  in  his  own  person  [etc.,  as  before]. 

Section  on  the  Four  Accarate  Cumpreheiiaiona. 

But  agaui,  O  priests,  a  priest,  considers  this  body  upwards 
from  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  thivvnwards  from  the  crown  of 
the  heatl,  enclosed  by  skin,  and  full  of  all  manner  of  unclean- 
ness,  saying,  "There  is  in  this  body  hair  of  t!ie  head,  hair  of 
the  body,  nails,  teeth,  skin,  tiesh,  sinew,  bone,  marrow  of  the 
bones,  kidneys,  heart,  liver,  pleura,  spleen,  lungs,  intestines, 
mesenterj',  stomach,  faeces,  bile,  pldegni,  pus,  blood,  sweat, 
fat,  tears,  lymph,  saliva,  snot,  synovial  fluid,  urine."  Just 
as  if,  O  priests,  there  were  a  double-mouthed  vessel  full  of 
various  sorts  of  grain,  to  wit,  sali-rice,  common  jiaddy,  beans, 
pulse,  sesame,  and  liusked  rice ;  and  some  intelligent  man 
were  to  open  it  and  consider  its  contents,  saying,  "This  is 
sali-rice,  this  is  common  paddy,  these  are  beans,  tiais  is  pulse, 
this  is  sesame,  tins  is  husked  rice  ;  "  in  exactly  tlie  same  way, 
O  priests,  a  priest  considers  this  body  upwards  from  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  and  downwards  from  the  crown  of  the  head,  en- 
closed by  skin,  and  full  of  all  manner  of  umdeanness,  sajing, 
*'  There  is  in  this  body  hair  of  the  head,  liair  of  the  body, 
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nails,  teeth,  Bkin,  flesh,  sinew,  bone,  marrow  of  the  bones,  kid- 
neys, heart,  liver,  pleura,  spleen,  lungs,  intestines,  mesentery, 
stomach,  faeces,  bile,  phlegm,  pus,  blood,  sweat,  fat,  tears, 
lymph,  saliva,  snot,  synovial  fluid,  urine." 

Thus  he  lives,  either  in  his  own  person  [etc.,  as  before]. 

SectJon  on  IjoatluM>niciicaiB. 

But  again,  O  priests,  a  priest  takes  this  body,  whatever  it 
may  be  doing,  or  however  it  may  ])e  situated,  and  considers  it 
according  to  tlie  elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  saying, 
"  There  are  in  this  l>f>dy  the  elements  eartlx,  water,  tire,  and 
wind."  Just  as,  O  priests,  a  skilful  butcher,  or  butcher's 
apprentice,  having  slaughtered  a  heifer,  divides  her  into 
pieces,  and  stations  himself  at  a  place  where  four  roads  meet ; 
in  exactly  the  same  way,  O  priests,  a  priest  takes  tliis  body,* 
whatever  it  nmy  be  doing,  or  httwever  it  may  lie  situated,  and 
considers  it  according  to  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed, 
sajdng,  "•  There  are  in  this  Ixxly  the  elements  earth,  water,  fire, 
and  wind." 

Thus  he  lives,  either  in  his  own  person  [etc.,  as  l>cfore]. 

Hectiou  ou  tUe  Elements. 

But  again,  O  priests,  a  priest,  if  percliance  he  sees  in  a 
cemetery  a  deca^'ing  body  one  day  dead,  or  two  days  dead,  or 


'  Folio  dhe:  Just  as  &  batcher,  while  rearing  a  cow,  while  leading 
her  to  the  pJaoe  of  slaughter,  and  while,  after  bringing  her  there  and  bind- 
ing her,  be  is  placing  her  in  {wsitlon,  »Iaughteriug  her,  and  handling  her 
after  she  hoA  been  slaughtrcrcd,  never  cetues  to  tliink  of  her  as  a  eow  9o 
long  as  he  has  not  cut  her  up  and  divided  her  into  pieces.  But  when  he 
ha^  divided  her  into  pieces,  and  has  »«nted  himself  ready  to  Hell,  he  oe^aefl 
to  think  of  her  a»  a  cow,  and  tliinks  of  her  aa  only  so  much  meat  He 
dues  not  think,  "I  am  selling  cow;  my  cuatomers  come  to  me  for 
cow;"  but,  "lam  selling  meat;  my  customers  come  to  me  for  moat.'* 
In  exactly  the  same  way,  while  a  man  is  an  ignorant^  unconverteil  per- 
son, whether  he  be  a  houfteholder  or  a  member  of  the  Order,  he  never 
ceases  to  think  of  himself  as  a  liring  entity  or  individual,  until  such  time 
rfts  he  lakti  this  body,  whatever  it  may  he  dning,  or  however  it  may  be  situated. 
and  analyzing  it  considers  ii  according  to  the  elemenls  of  which  it  is  composed. 
But  when  he  has  considered  it  acconling  to  the  elements  of  which  it  is 
cuinpofied,  he  ccAses  to  think  of  it  aa  a  living  entity  or  individual,  and 
thinks  of  it  tvi  only  so  many  elements. 
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three  daj*8  dead+  Bwollen,  black,  and  full  of  festpering  putridity*, 
he  com|)are8  his  own  body,  saving,  **  Verily,  my  bo<ly  also  lias 
this  nature,  this  destiny,  and  is  not  exempt." 

Thus  he  lives,  either  in  his  own  person  [etc..  as  Ijefore]. 

Cemetery  the  Fiwt. 

But  again,  O  priests,  a  priest,  if  perchance  he  sees  in  a 
cemetery  a  decaying  body  being  eaten  by  crows,  or  being 
eaten  by  eagles,  or  being  eaten  by  vultures,  or  being  eaten  by 
dogs,  or  being  eaten  by  jackals,  or  being  eaten  by  various 
kimlri  of  insects,  he  comjMires  his  own  body,  saying,  "Verily, 
my  body  also  has  this  nature,  this  destiny,  and  is  not 
exempt.'* 

Thus  he  lives,  eiUier  in  his  own  person  [etc.,  as  before]. 

Cemeterj  tbe  Second. 

But  again,  O  priests,  a  priest,  if  perchance  he  sees  in  a 
cemeterj-  a  decaying  body  consisting  of  a  skeleton  with  its 
flesh  and  its  blood  and  its  tendonous  connections,  he  compares 
his  own  lx)dy,  sajdng,  "  Verily,  my  body  also  has  this  nature, 
tliis  destiny,  and  is  not  exempt." 

Thus  he  lives,  either  in  his  own  person  [etc.,  as  before]. 

Cemetery  the  Third. 

But  again,  O  priests,  a  priest,  if  perchance  he  sees  in  a 
cemetery  a  decaying  body  consisting  of  a  skeleton,  stripped 
of  its  flesh,  but  stained  with  blood  and  retaining  its  tendon- 
ous connections,  he  compares  his  own  bo<ly,  saying,  "  Verily, 
my  body  also  has  this  nature,  this  destiny,  and  is  not 
exempt" 

Thus  he  lives,  either  in  liia  own  person  [etc.,  as  before]. 

Cemeterr  the  Fourth. 

But  again,  O  priests,  a  priest,  if  perchance  he  sees  in  a 
cemeteiy  a  deca3ring  body  consisting  of  a  skeleton  without  its 
flesh  and  its  blood,  but  retaining  its  tendonous  connections, 
ho  compares  his  own  Ixidj-,  saying,  "  Verily,  my  body  also  has 
this  nahire,  this  destiny,  and  is  not  exempt." 

Thus  he  lives,  either  in  his  own  person  [etc.,  as  before]. 

Cemetery  the  Fiftli 
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**  But  again,  O  priests,  a  priest,  if  perchance  he  sees  in  a 
cemetery  a  deca^Tng  body  with  its  bones  unconnected  and 
scattered  in  all  directions  —  the  bones  of  the  hands  in  one 
direction,  the  bones  of  the  feet  in  another,  tlie  bones  of  the 
shanks  in  another,  the  bones  of  the  thighs  in  another,  the 
bones  of  the  hips  in  another,  the  bones  of  the  spine  in  an- 
other, and  the  skull  in  another  —  he  compares  his  own  body, 
saying,  "  Verily,  my  body  also  has  this  nature,  this  destiny, 
and  is  not  exempt." 

Thus  he  lives,  either  in  his  own  person  [etc.,  as  before]. 

Cemetery  the  Sixth. 

But  again,  O  priests,  a  priest,  if  perchance  he  sees  in  a 
cemetery  a  decaying  body  with  its  bones  as  white  as  a  conoh- 
fihell,  he  compai-es  his  own  body,  sajHng,  **  Verily,  my  body 
also  has  this  nature,  this  destiny,  and  is  not  exempt." 

Thus  ho  lives,  either  in  his  o\vn  person  [etc.,  as  before]. 

Cemetery  the  Seventh. 

But  again,  O  priests,  a  priest,  if  perchance  he  sees  in  a 
cemetery  a  decajing  \io*ly  \i\\h  its  bones  scattered  in  piles 
and  washed  by  the  rains  of  years,  he  compare^s  his  own  body, 
saying,  "  Verily,  my  body  also  has  this  nature,  this  destiny, 
and  is  not  exempt." 

.Thus  he  lives,  either  in  his  own  person  [etc.,  as  before]. 

Cemetery  the  Eighth. 

But  again,  0  priests,  a  priest,  if  perchance  he  sees  in  a 

cemetery  a  decaying  body  with  its  bones  rotting  and  crum- 
bling into  dust,  he  compares  his  own  body,  saying,  *'  Verily, 
my  body  also  has  this  nature,  this  destiny,  and  is  not  exempt." 
Thus  he  lives,  either  in  his  own  person  [etc.,  as  before]. 

Cemetery  the  Ninth. 
End  of  the  Intent  Contemplation  of  the  Body.i 

*  In  trpating  of  the  contemplation  of  thr  body  as  one  of  the  forty 
subjects  of  meditation  (see  page  202),  BmlfJlmgliosa,  in  chapter  riii.  of 
the  Visaddhi-Magga,  takes  up  only  the  Suction  on  Loath (loineneaa.  He 
mentions  the  First  Intent  Contemplation  as  above  described,  but  saya 
that  the  Section  on  Breathing  forma  a  subject  of  meditation  by  itself 
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Aiul  how,  O  priests,  does  a  priest  live,  as  respects  senaa- 
tions,  obser\'ant  of  sensationa  ? 

Whenever,  O  priesta,  a  priest,  in  experiencing  a  pleasant 
sensation  thoroughly  comprehends  the  pleasant  sensation  he 
is  experiencing,  and  in  experiencing  an  unpleasant  sensation 
,  .  ,  an  indifferent  sensation  ...  an  intere8tt>d  and  pleasant 
sensation  .  .  .  a  disinterested  and  pleasant  sensation  ...  an 
interested  and  unpleasant  sensation  ...  a  disinterested  and 
unpleasant  sensation  ...  an  interested  and  indifferent  sensa- 
tion ...  a  disinterested  and  indifferent  sensation  thoroughly 
comprehends  the  disinterested  and  indifferent  sensation  he  is 
experiencing. 

Thus  he  lives,  either  in  his  own  person,  as  respects  sensa- 
tions, observant  of  sensations,  or  in  other  persons,  as  respects 
sensations,  obser^'ant  of  sensations,  or  botli  in  his  own  j>ei'son 
and  in  other  persons,  as  respects  sensations,  observant  of  sen- 
sations; either  ol»ervant  of  origination  in  the  sensations,  or 
observant  of  destruction  in  the  sensations,  or  oljservant  of 
both  origination  and  destruction  in  the  sensations ;  and  the 
recognition  of  the  sensations  by  his  intent  contemplation  is 
merely  to  the  extent  of  this  knowledge,  merely  to  the  extent 
of  this  contemplation,  and  he  lives  unattached,  nor  clings  to 
an^i^hing  in  the  world. 

Thus,  O  priests,  does  a  priest  live,  as  respects  sensations, 
observant  of  sensations. 

End  of  the  lutout  Contemplation  of  SensatioDB. 


And  how,  O  priests,  does  a  priest  live,  as  respects  the 
mind,  observant  of  the  mind  ? 

Whenever,  O  priests,  a  priest,  in  having  a  passionate  mind 
thoroughly  comprehends  that  passionate  mind.  *ir  in  having 
a  mind  free  from  passion  ...  a  mind  full  of  hatred  .  .  . 
a   mind   free   from   hatred  ...  an    infatuated   mind  ...  a 


(the  conteniplatiou  of  breathing),  that  the  Section  on  Bodily  Postures, 
the  Section  on  the  Four  Accurate  Comprehensions,  and  the  Section  on 
the  Klenients  belong  under  Wisdcun,  and  the  Nine  CemHteries  l>elong  in 
ft  measure  under  AVisdom  and  in  a  meoAure  under  the  IitipuTitieB. 
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mind  free  from  infatuation  ...  an  intent  mind  ...  a  wan- 
dering mind  ...  an  exalted  mind  ...  an  une&alted  mind 
...  an  inferior  mind  ...  a  supeiior  miud  ...  a  conceu- 
ti"ated  mind  ...  an  unconcentrated  mind  ...  an  emanci- 
pated iniud  ...  an  unemancipated  mind  thoroughly  com- 
prehends that  unemancipated  mind. 

Thus  he  lives,  eitlier  in  liis  u^^ii  person,  as  respects  the 
mind,  observant  of  the  mind,  or  in  other  (persons,  as  respects 
the  mind,  observant  of  the  mind,  or  both  in  his  own  person 
and  in  other  persons,  as  respects  the  mincL  observant  of  the 
miud;  either  observant  of  origination  in  thu  niijid,  or  observ- 
ant of  destruction  in  the  mind,  or  observant  of  both  origina- 
tion and  destruction  in  the  mind  \  and  the  recognition  of  the 
mind  by  liis  intent  contemplation  is  merely  to  the  extent  of 
this  knowledge,  merely  to  the  extent  of  this  contemplation,  and 
he  lives  unattached,  nor  clings  to  anything  in  the  world. 

Thus,  O  piiests,  does  a  priest  live,  as  respects  the  mind, 
observant  of  the  mind. 

£itd  of  the  Intent  Contemplation  of  the  Mind. 


And  how,*  O  priests,  does  a  priest  live,  as  respects  the 
elements  of  being,  observant  of  the  elements  of  being? 

Whenever,  O  priests,  a  priest  lives,  as  resi^ects  the  ele- 
ments of  being,  observant  of  the  elements  of  being  in  the 
five  obstacles  to  the  religious  life. 

And  how,  O  priests,  does  a  priest  live,  as  respects  the  ele- 
ments of  being,  observant  of  the  elements  of  being  in  the  five^ 
obstacles  to  the  religious  life  ? 

Whenever,  O  priests,  a  priest,  having  existing  in  himself 


1  Folio  dhdu:  In  the  obserratton  of  the  body  The  Blessed  One 
treaU>d  solely  of  form;  in  the  obRerviition  of  the  Beimations  and  of 
thoughts,  solely  of  the  other  groups  ;  hut  now  with  the  words.  And  hoto, 
O  priestt,  he  begins  the  treatment  of  form  and  of  the  other  groups  mixed. 
Or,  agUD,  in  the  observation  of  the  body  it  \»  only  the  form-group  that 
IB  treated  of,  in  the  obaervation  of  the  seusations  it  is  only  the  sensation- 
group,  and  ill  the  obftervation  of  thoughts  it  is  only  the  consciousneas- 
group;  but  now  with  the  words,  And  how,  O priemlM.  he  begins  the  treat- 
ment of  the  perception-group,  and  of  the  predispositioa-gronp. 
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a  sensual  disposition  thoroughly  comprehends  the  sensual 
disposition  as  existing  in  liiiiLself,  or  not  having  existing  in 
liiiuself  a  sensual  disposition  thorouglUy  compi'ehends  the 
sensual  disposition  as  not  existing  in  himself,  and  thorouglily 
comprelienils  how  a  sensual  disposition  not  yet  arisen  may 
arise,  and  thorouglily  comprehends  how  a  sensual  disposition 
already  arisen  may  be  abandoned,  and  thoroughly  compre- 
hends how  a  sensual  disposition  that  has  been  abandoned  may 
be  kept  from  arisiug  again  iu  the  future  ;  or  having  existing 
in  himself  a  msdevolent  disposition  ...  a  slothful  and  tor- 
pid disposition  ...  a  proud  and  unmannerly  disijosition 
...  a  doubting  disposition  thoroughly  comprehends  tlie 
doubting  disposition  as  existing  in  hiniaelf,  or  not  having 
existing  iu  himself  a  doubting  disposition  thoroughly  com- 
prehends the  doubting  disposition  as  not  existing  in  himself, 
and  thoi-ougldy  comprehends  how  a  doubting  disposition  not 
yet  arisen  may  arise,  and  thoroughly  comprehends  how  a 
doubting  di8i)ositioii  already  arisen  may  be  aljandoned,  and 
thoroughly  comprehends  how  a  doubting  disposition  that  has 
been  abandoned  may  be  kept  from  arising  again  in  the  future. 

Thus  he  Uvea,  either  in  liis  own  person,  as  i-espects  tlie 
elements  of  Ixiing,  observant  of  the  elements  of  being,  or  in 
other  persons,  lus  respects  the  elements  of  !)eing,  observant  of 
the  elements  of  Ijeing,  or  both  in  his  own  i3erson  and  in  other 
persons,  ius  respects  the  elements  of  being,  observant  of  the 
elements  of  being;  either  observant  of  origination  in  the  ele- 
ments of  being,  or  observant  of  destruction  in  the  elements 
of  being,  or  oliseiTant  of  Ijoth  origination  and  destruction  in 
the  elements  of  being;  and  the  recognition  of  the  elements  of 
being  by  his  intent  contemplation  is  mei*ely  to  the  extent  of 
this  knowledge,  merely  to  the  extent  of  this  contemplation,  and 
he  lives  unattached,  nor  clings  to  anything  in  the  world. 

Tluis,  O  priests,  does  a  priest  live,  as  respects  the  elements 
of  being,  obser\'aut  of  the  elements  of  being. 

Exposition  of  th«  Obstsdos. 

But  again,  O  priests,  a  priest  lives,  as  respects  the  ele- 
ments of  Ijeing,  obaervant  of  the  elements  of  being  in  the  five 
attachment-groups. 


And  how,  O  priests,  does  a  priest  live,  as  respecte  the  ele- 
ments of  being,  olwervant  of  the  elements  of  being  in  the  five 
attachnient-gTouiJ45  ? 

Whenever,  O  priest**,  a  priest  gi-aa^ts  the  nature  of  form, 
and  how  form  arises,  and  how  form  perishes ;  the  nature  of 
sensation,  and  how  sensation  arises,  and  how  sensation  per- 
ishes ;  the  nature  of  perception,  and  how  perception  arises, 
and  how  perception  perishes ;  the  nature  of  the  prediKjx>si- 
tioris,  and  how  the  predispositions  arise,  and  how  tlie  pi-e- 
dispositions  perish ;  the  nature  of  cousc^iuusuess,  and  how 
consciousness  arises,  and  how  consciousness  perishes. 

Thus  he  lives,  either  in  his  own  person  [etc.,  as  before]. 

Expusitiuu  of  the  Groups. 

But  again.  O  priests,  a  priest  lives,  as  respects  the  ele- 
ments of  being,  olwervant  of  the  elements  of  being  in  the  six 
organs  of  sense  and  the  six  objects  of  sense. 

And  how,  O  priests,  does  a  priest  live,  as  respects  the  ele- 
ments of  being,  observant  of  the  elements  of  being  in  the  six 
organs  of  sense  and  the  six  objects  of  sense  ? 

Whenever,  O  priests,  a  priest  thoroughly  comprehends  the 
eye,  thoroughly  comprehends  forms,  thoroughly  comprehentla 
the  bondage  ttiat  arises  in  de[»endence  on  the  two,  and  thor- 
oughly fomjjrehends  how  this  l^ondage  not  yet  arisen  may 
arise,  and  thoroughly  comprehends  how  this  bondage  may  be 
abandoned,  and  thor4tughly  comprehends  how  this  bondage 
that  has  been  abandoned  may  be  kept  from  arising  again  in 
the  future ;  thoruugldy  comprehends  the  ear,  thoroughly 
comprehends  sounds,  ,  .  .  thoroughly  compreliends  the  nose, 
thoroughly  comprehends  odors,  .  .  .  thoroughly  comprehends 
the  tongue,  thoroughly  comprehends  tastes,  .  .  .  thoroughly 
comprehends  the  body,  thoroughly  comprehends  things  tan- 
gible, .  .  .  thoroughly  oomprehends  the  mind,  thnronghly 
comprehends  idea.s,  thoroughly  comprehends  the  Imndage  that 
arises  in  dependence  on  the  two,  and  thoroughly  compre- 
hends how  this  Ixjndage  not  yet  arisen  may  arise,  and  thor- 
oughly comprehends  how  this  bondage  may  Ije  almndoned, 
and  thoroughly  comprehentls  how  this  bondage  that  has  l)eeii 
abandoned  may  be  kept  from  ai*ising  again  in  the  future. 
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Thus  he  lives,  either  in  his  own  person,  as  respects  the 
elements  of  being  [etc.,  as  before]. 

ExpofiitiuD  of  the  Organs  of  Sense  and  of  the  Objecti  of  Sense- 

But  again,  O  pricsta,  a  priest  lives,  as  respects  the  ele- 
ments of  being,  observant  of  the  elements  of  being  in  the 
seven  constituents  of  enlightenment. 

And  how,  O  priests,  does  a  priest  live,  as  respects  the  ele- 
ments of  being,  obsen'ant  of  the  elements  of  being  in  the 
seven  constituents  of  enlightenment? 

Whenever,  O  priests,  a  priest,  having  existing  in  himself 
the  constituent  of  eniighteument  contemplatiou  thoroughly 
comprehends  the  constituent  of  enlightenment  contemplation 
as  existing  in  himself,  or  not  having  existing  in  himself  the 
coustitueut  of  enlighleument  contemplation  thoroughly  com- 
prehends the  constituent  of  enlightenment  contemplation  as 
not  existing  in  himself,  and  thorouglily  comprehends  how  the 
constituent  of  enlightenment  contemplation  not  yet  arisen 
may  arise,  and  thorougldy  comprehends  how  the  constituent 
of  enlightenment  contemplation  already  arisen  may  ho  brought 
to  full  development;  or  having  existing  in  himself  the  con- 
stituent of  enlightenment  investigation  of  doctrine  ,  .  .  Uie 
constituent  of  enlightenment  herainm  .  .  .  the  constituent 
of  enlightenment  joy  .  .  .  the  constituent  of  enlightenment 
tran<juillity  .  •  .  the  constituent  of  enlightenment  concen- 
tration .  ,  .  the  constituent  of  enlightenment  indiffei-ence 
thoroughly  comprehends  the  constituent  of  enlightenment  in- 
difference as  existing  in  himself,  or  not  having  existing  in 
himself  the  constituent  of  enlightenment  indifference  thor- 
oughly comprehends  the  cnnstituent  of  enlightenment  indif- 
ference as  not  existing  in  himself,  and  thoroughly  comprehends 
how  the  constituent  of  enlightenment  imiifference  not  yet 
arisen  may  arise,  and  thoroughly  comprehends  liow  the  con- 
stituent of  enlightenment  indifference  already  arisen  may  be 
brought  to  full  development. 

Thus  he  lives,  either  in  his  own  person  [etc.,  as  before]. 

Expoflitiou  of  the  CoDstitnente  of  Enlightcnmentv. 
_^  Here  Endeth  the  First  Lesson. 
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But  again,  O  priesta,  a  priest  Uvea,  as  rea[>ecta  the  cle- 
meutet  of  beings  observant  of  the  elements  of  being  in  the 
four  noble  truths. 

And  how,  O  priests,  does  a  priest  live,  aa  respects  the  ele- 
ments of  being,  observant  of  the  elements  of  being  in  the 
four  noble  truths  ? 

WTienever,  O  priest,  a  priest  knows  the  truth  concerning 
misery,  knows  the  truth  concerning  the  origin  of  misery, 
knows  the  truth  concerning  the  cessation  of  misery,  knows  the 
truth  concerning  the  path  leading  to  the  cessation  of  misery. 

And  what,  O  priests,  is  the  noble  truth  of  misery? 

Birth  is  misery;  old  age  is  misery;  disease  is  misery; 
death  is  misery;  sorrow,  lamentation,  misery,  grief,  and  de- 
spair are  misery ;  to  wish  for  what  one  cannot  have  is  misery ; 
in  Mhort,  all  the  five  attachment-groups  are  misery. 

Aud  what,  O  priests,  is  birth? 

Wlien  of  such  and  such  a  being,  into  such  and  such  a  class 
of  beings,  takes  place  tlie  birth,  the  being  bom,  the  descent 
into  the  womlj,  tlie  rebirtli,  the  appearance  of  the  groups,  the 
obtaining  of  the  organs  of  sen^ie,  this,  0  priests,  is  called  birth. 

And  what,  O  priests,  is  old  age  ? 

When  to  such  and  such  a  being,  in  such  and  such  a  class 
of  beings,  there  conies  old  age,  decrepitude,  toothlessnees, 
hoariness,  wrinklednens  of  the  skin,  subsidence  of  the  vital 
powere,  decay  of  the  faculties,  this,  ()  priests,  is  called  old  age. 

And  what,  O  priests,  is  death? 

When  of  such  and  such  a  being,  from  such  and  such  a 
class  of  beings,  takes  place  the  passing,  the  passing  away,  the 
breaking  up,  the  disappearance,  the  dying,  the  death,  the 
meeting  its  end,  the  breaking  up  of  the  groups,  the  laying 
away  of  the  corpse,  tliis,  O  priests,  is  called  deatli. 

And  what,  O  priests,  is  sorrow? 

Whenever,  O  priesta,  in  any  one  "who  has  eTperienoed 
some  great  loss,  or  is  afflicted  by  some  misfortune,  there 
arises  sorrow,  sorrowing,  sorrowfulness,  heart-sorrow,  heart- 
sorrowfulness,  this,  O  priests,  is  called  sorrow. 

And  what,  O  priests,  is  lamentation  ? 

Whenever,  O  priests,  any  one  who  has  experienced  some 
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great  loss,  or  is  afiticted  by  some  inisfortune,  gives  way  to 
lamentijig,  lamentation,  lamente,  lamenting  cries,  lajuentahlo 
cries,  cries  of  lamentation,  this,  O  priests,  is  called  lamentation. 

And  what,  O  priests,  is  misery  ? 

Bodily  misery,  O  priests,  Ixidily  discomfort,  misery  and 
sensations  of  discomfort  experienced  in  the  impressions  re- 
ceived b}'  the  body,  this,  O  priests,  is  called  misery. 

And  wliat,  O  priests,  is  grief  ? 

Mental  misery,  O  priests,  mental  discomfort,  misery  and 
sensations  of  discomfort  experienced  in  the  impressions  re- 
ceived by  the  mind,  this,  O  priests,  is  called  grief. 

And  what,  O  priests,  is  despair? 

Whenever,  O  priests,  in  any  one  who  has  experienced 
some  great  loss,  or  is  afflicted  by  some  misfortune,  there 
arises  despei-aliou,  despaii-,  a  state  of  desperation,  a  state  of 
despair,  tiiis,  O  priests,  is  called  despair. 

And  what,  O  priests,  is  meant  by  sa}'ing,  "  To  wish  for 
what  one  cannot  have  is  misery  ?  " 

In  beings,  O  priests,  subject  to  birth  there  arises  the  wish, 
**  O  that  we  were  not  subject  to  birth !  0  that  birth  might 
never  come  to  us ! "  Nevertheless  this  cannot  be  obtained 
by  wishing.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  saying,  "  To  wish  for 
what  one  cannot  have  is  misery.'* 

To  beings,  O  priests,  subject  to  old  age  .  .  .  disease  .  .  . 
death  .  .  .  sorrow  .  ,  .  lamentation  .  .  .  misery  .  .  .  grief  .  .  . 
despair  there  aidses  the  wish,  "  O  that  we  were  not  subject  to 
des2>air  I  O  that  despair  might  never  come  to  us  ! "  Neverthe- 
less tliis  cannot  be  obtained  by  wishing.  This  is  what  is  meant 
by  saying,  "  To  wish  for  what  one  cannot  have  is  misery." 

And  what,  O  priests,  are  meant  by  saying,  "  In  short,  all 
the  five  attachment'-groups  are  misery?"  The  forin-attach- 
mont-group,  the  aensation-attachment-group,  the  perception- 
attachment-group,  the  predisposition-attachment-group,  the 
consciousness-attachment-group,  —  these,  O  priests,  are  what 
are  meant  by  sajnng,  "In  aliort,  all  the  five  attachmentr 
groups  are  miseiy." 

This,  O  priests,  is  called  the  noble  truth  of  misery. 
End  of  the  Exposition  of  Misery. 
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And  wliat,  O  priests,  ia  the  noble  truth  of  the  origin  of 
miaei-y  ? 

It  is  desire  leading  to  rebirth^  joining  itself  to  pleasure 
and  passion,  and  finding  delight  in  every  eustence,  —  desire, 
namely,  for  aensutil  pleasure,  desire  for  permanent  existence, 
desire  for  transitory  existence. 

But  where,  O  priests,  does  this  desire  spring  up  and 
grow?  where  does  it  settle  and  take  root? 

Where  anything  is  delightful  and  agreeable  to  men,  there 
desire  springs  up  and  grows,  there  it  settles  and  takes  i"oot. 

And  what  is  delightful  and  agreeable  to  men,  where 
desire  springs  up  and  grows,  where  it  settles  and  takes 
root? 

The  eye  is  delightful  and  agreeable  to  men  ;  there  desire 
springs  up  and  grows,  there  it  settles  and  takes  root. 

The  ear  .  .  .  the  nose  .  .  .  the  tongue  .  .  .  the  body 
,  .  .  the  mind  is  delightful  and  agreeable  to  men ;  there 
desire  springs  up  and  grows,  there  it  settles  and  takes  root. 

The  Six  Organs  of  Sense. 

Forms  .  .  .  sounds  .  .  .  odors  .  .  .  tastes  .  .  .  things 
tangible  .  .  .  ideas  are  delightfid  and  agreeable  to  men ; 
there  desire  springs  up  and  grows,  there  it  settles  and  takes 
root. 

The  Six  Objects  of  Sense. 

Eye-consciousness  .  .  .  eaiHjonsciousness  .  .  .  nose-con- 
sciousnesa  .  .  .  tongue-consciousness  .  .  .  bod3'-consciousnes8 
,  .  .  mind-consciousness  is  delightfid  and  agreeable  to  men; 
there  desire  springs  up  and  grows,  there  it  settles  and  takes 
root 

The  Six  CouBcioofiuessoft. 

Contact  of  the  eye  .  .  .  ear  .  .  .  nose  .  .  .  tongue  .  .  , 
body  .  .  .  mind  is  delightful  and  agreeable  to  men;  there 
desire  springs  up  and  grows,  there  it  settles  and  takes  root. 

The  Six  Contacts. 


Sensation  produced  by  contact  of  tlie  eye  .  .  .  ear  .  .  . 
nose  .  .  .  tongue  .  .  .  body  .  .  .  mind    is    delightful    and 
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agreeable  to  men ;  there  desire  spriugs  up  aud  grows,  there 
it  settles  and  takes  root. 

The  Six  Sensations. 

Perception  of  forms  .  .  .  sounds  .  .  .  odors  .  .  .  tastes 
.  .  .  things  tangible  .  .  .  ideas  is  delightful  aud  agreeable  to 
men ;  there  desire  springs  up  and  grows,  there  it  settles  and 
takes  root. 

The  Six  Perceptiotu. 

Thinking  on  forms  .  .  .  sounds  .  .  .  odors  .  .  .  tastes 
.  .  .  things  tangible  .  .  .  ideas  is  delightful  and  agreeable 
to  men ;  there  desire  springs  up  aud  grows,  there  it  settles 
and  takes  root. 

The  Six  Thinkings- 
Desire  for  formfi  .  .  .  sounds  .  .  ,  odors  .  .  .  tastes  .  . 
thingH   tangible  .  .  .  ideas    is    delightful    and   agreeable   to 
men ;  tliere  desire  springs  up  and  gi-ows,  there  it  settles  and 

takes  root. 

The  Six  Dcciree. 

Reasoning  on  forms  .  .  .  sounds  .  .  .  odors  .  .  .  tastes 
.  .  .  things  tangible  .  .  .  ideas  is  delightful  and  agreeable  to 
men  ;  there  desire  spiings  up  and  gi-ows,  there  it  settles  and 
takes  root. 

The  Six  ReaftODinga. 

Reflection   on   forms  .  .  .  sounds  .  .  .  odors  .  .  .  tastes 

.  .  ,  things  tangible  .  .  .  ideas  is  delightful  aud  agreeable  to 

men  ;  there  desire  springs  up  and  grows,  there  it  settles  and 

takes  root 

'  The  Six  Reflections. 

This,  O  priests,  is  called  the  noble  truth  of  the  origin  of 
misery. 

End  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Origin  of  Misery. 


And  what,  O  priests,  is  the  noble  truth  of  the  cessation 
of  misery  ? 
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It  is  the  complete  fading  out  and  cessation  ^  of  this  desire, 
a  giving  up,  a  loosing  hold,  a  relinquishment^  and  a  non- 
adhesion. 

But  where,  O  priests,  does  this  desire  wane  and  disappear? 
where  is  it  broken  up  and  destroyed? 

Where  anytting  is  delightful  and  agreeable  to  men ;  there 
desire  wanes  and  disappears,  there  it  is  broken  up  and 
destroyed. 

And  what  is  delightful  and  agreeable  to  men,  where 
desire  wanes  and  disappears,  where  it  is  broken  up  and 
destroyed  ? 

The  eye  is  delightful  and  agreeable  to  men ;  there  desire 
wanes  and  disapi^eiirs,  there  it  is   broken  up  and  destroyed. 

[Similarly  respecting  the  other  organs  of  sense,  the  six 
objects  of  sense,  the  six  consciousnesses,  the  six  contacts,  the 
six  sensations,  the  six  perceptions,  the  six  thinkings,  the  six 
desires,  the  six  reasonings,  and  the  six  reflections.] 

This,  O  priests,  is  called  the  noble  truth  of  the  cessation 
of  misery. 

End  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Cessation  of  Miitenr. 


And  what,  O  priests,  is  the  noble  truth  of  the  path  lead- 
ing to  the  cessation  of  misery  ? 


•  Folio  nflf;  Cnmptete  fading  out  and  cessation^  etc.  are  all  simply 
synonyma  for  Xirvana.  For  in  Nirvana  there  is  u  complete  fading  ont 
and  cessation  of  desire ;  therefore  is  it  called  the  complete  fading  out  and 
cesaation  of  that  ileHire.  In  Xirvana,  also,  desire  decays,  is  relinquished, 
does  not  adhere  ;  therefore  is  Nirvana  called  a  letting  go,  a  loosing  hold, 
a  relinquishment,  and  a  non-adhesion.  For  Nirvana  is  but  one,  but  ito 
names  based  on  its  oppositions  are  many.  To  wit,  complete  fading  out, 
complete  cessation,  a  letting  go,  a  ItKHting  hold,  a  rBlinquiBhment,  a  non-ad- 
heMon,  the  perishing  of  passion,  the  perishing  of  hatred,  the  perishing  of 
infatuation,  the  perishing  of  desire,  non-origination,  the  non-existent,  the 
unconditioned,  the  deslreless,  the  non-prodtiction  nf  karma,  deliverance 
from  conception,  deliverance  from  rebirth,  deliverance  from  renewed 
existence,  the  unborn,  the  midecaying,  deliverance  from  disease,  the 
deathless,  the  sorrowless,  deliverance  from  lamentsUion,  deliverance  from 
despair,  the  incorrupt,  etc. 
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It  is  this  nol)le  eightfold  path,  to  wit,  right  belief,  right 
resolve,  right  speech,  right  behavior,  right  occupation,  right 
effort,  right  contemplation,  right  concentration. 

And  what,  O  priests,  is  right  belief? 

The  knowledge  of  miser}-,  O  priests,  the  knowledge  of 
the  origin  of  misery,  the  knowledge  of  the  cessation  of 
misery,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  path  leading  to  the  cessa^ 
tion  of  misery,  this,  O  priests,  is  called  "  right  belief." 

And  what,  O  priests,  is  right  resolve  ? 

Tl»e  resolve  to  renounce  sensual  pleasures,  the  resolve  to 
have  malice  towai*ds  none,  and  the  resolve  to  harm  no  Living 
creature,  this,  O  priests,  is  called  *^  right  resolve." 

And  what,  O  priests,  is  right  Hpecch? 

To  abstain  from  falsehood,  to  abstain  from  iKickbiting,  to 
abstain  from  hai-sh  language,  and  to  abstain  from  frivolous 
talk,  this,  O  priests,  is  called  "  right  speech," 

And  what,  O  priests,  is  right  behavior? 

To  abstain  from  destroying  life,  to  abstain  from  taking 
that  which  is  not  given  one,  and  to  abstain  from  immo- 
rality, this,  O  priests,  is  called  "  right  behavior.*' 

And  what,  O  priests,  is  riglit  oceu|jation  ? 

^\1leneve^,  O  priests,  a  noble  disciple,  quitting  a  wrong 
occupation,  gets  his  livelihoo<l  by  a  right  occupation,  this,  O 
priests,  is  called  "  right  occupation.'* 

And  what,  O  priests,  is  right  effort? 

Whenever,  O  priests,  a  priest  purposes,  makes  an  effort, 
heroically  endeavors,  apjdies  liis  mind,  and  exerts  himself 
that  evil  and  demeritorious  qualities  not  yet  arisen  may  not 
arise  ;  purposes,  makes  an  effort,  heroically  endeavors,  applies 
his  mind,  and  exerts  himself  that  evil  aod  demerit<jrioU8 
qualities  already  arisen  may  be  almndoned ;  purposes,  makes 
an  effort,  heroically  endeavors,  applies  his  mind,  and  exerts 
himself  that  meritorious  qualities  not  yet  arisen  may  arise; 
purposes,  makes  an  effort*  hcroioally  endeavors,  apjdies  his 
mind,  and  exerts  himself  for  the  i)re5ervation,  retention, 
growth,  increase,  development,  and  perfection  of  meritorious 
qualities  already  arisen,  this,  O  priest,  is  called  ^^  right 
effort;* 
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And  what,  O  priests,  is  right  coiittmplatiou  ? 

Whenever,  O  priests,  a  priest  liveb,  as  respects  the  body, 
-obeervant  of  the  body,  strenuous,  conscious,  contemplative, 
•nd  has  rid  himself  of  lust  and  grief ;  as  respects  sensations, 
dbseiTtint  of  sensations,  strenuous,  conscious,  contemplative, 
and  has  rid  himself  of  lust  and  grief ;  as  respects  the  mind, 
observant  of  the  mind,  strenuous,  conscious,  contemplative, 
and  iias  rid  himself  of  lust  and  grief;  as  respects  the  ele- 
ments of  being,  observant  of  the  elements  of  being,  strenuous, 
conscious,  contemplative,  and  has  rid  himself  of  lust  and 
grief,  this,  O  priests,  is  called  '^  right  contemplation." 

And  what,  O  priests,  is  right  concenti'ation  ? 

Whenever,  O  priests,  a  priest,  having  isolated  himself 
from  sensual  pleasures,  having  isolated  himself  from  demeri- 
torious traits,  and  still  exercising  reasoning,  still  exercising 
reflection,  entei-s  upon  the  first  trance  which  is  produced  by 
isolation  and  cliaracterized  by  joy  and  happiness ;  when, 
through  the  suljHidenee  of  reasoning  and  reflection,  and  still 
retaining  joy  and  hapiJiness,  he  enters  upon  the  second 
trance,  which  is  an  interior  tranquilization  and  intentness 
of  the  thoughts,  and  is  produced  by  concentration;  when, 
through  the  paling  of  joy,  indifferent,  contemplative,  con- 
scious, and  in  the  experience  of  bodily  happiness  —  that 
state  which  eiuineut  men  describe  when  they  sa^-,  "  Indif- 
ferent, contemplative,  and  living  happily"  —  he  enters  upon 
the  third  trance ;  when,  through  the  al>andonment  of  happi- 
ness, tlu'ougli  the  abandonment  of  misery,  tlirough  the  dis- 
appearance of  all  antecedent  gladness  and  grief,  he  enters 
upon  the  fourth  trance,  which  has  neither  misery  nor  happi- 
ness, but  is  contemplation  as  refined  by  indifference,  tliis,  O 
priests,  is  called  "  right  concentration." 

This,  O  priests,  is  called  the  noble  truth  of  the  path  lead- 
ing to  the  cessation  of  misery. 

End  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Path  I^eafSing  to  the  Cessation  of  Misery. 


Thus  he  lives,  either  in  his  own  [person,  aa  respects  the 
elements  of  l^ing,  obser^'ant  of  the  elements  of  being,  or  in 
otliur  persons,  as  respects  the  elements  of  being,  observant  of 
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the  elements  of  being,  or  both  in  his  own  person  and  in  other 
persons,  as  respects  the  elements  of  being,  observant  of  the 
elements  of  being;  either  observant  of  origination  in  the  ele- 
ments of  being,  or  oliservant  of  destruction  in  the  elements 
of  being*  or  observant  of  botli  origination  and  destruction  in 
the  elements  of  being;  and  the  recognition  of  the  elements 
of  being  by  his  intent  contemplation  is  merely  to  the  extent  of 
this  knowledge,  merely  to  the  extent  of  this  contemplation,  and 
he  lives  unattached,  nor  clings  to  anything  in  the  world. 

Thus,  O  priests,  does  a  priest  live,  as  respects  the  elements 
of  beiug,  observant  of  the  elements  of  being. 

End  of  the  Intent  Contemplation  of  the  Elements  of  Being. 


Any  one,  O  priests,  who  for  seven  years  shall  thus  prac- 
tise these  Four  Intent  Contemplations,  may  expect  one  or  the 
other  of  two  rewards  —  either  he  will  attain  to  jierfect  knowl- 
edge in  his  present  life,  or,  if  at  death  the  groups  still  remain, 
to  never  returning. 

But  setting  aside,  O  priests,  all  question  of  seven  years, 
any  one,  O  priests,  who  for  six  yeare  shall  thus  practise  the 
alK>ve  Four  Intent  Contemplations,  may  expect  one  or  the 
other  of  two  rewards  —  either  he  will  attain  to  perfect  knowl- 
edge in  his  present  life,  or,  if  at  death  the  groups  still  i-emaLn, 
to  never  returning. 

But  setting  aside,  O  priests,  all  question  of  six  yeara,  .  .  . 
five  years,  .  .  .  four  yeai-s,  .  .  .  three  years,  .  .  .  two  years, 
.  ,  .  one  year,  .  .  .  seven  months,  ...  six  months,  .  .  . 
five  months,  .  .  ,  four  montlis,  .  .  .  three  montlis,  .  .  .  two 
montKs,  .  .  .  one  month,  ...  a  half  month,  any  one,  O 
priests,  who  for  seven  dajB  shall  thus  practise  the  alwve  Four 
Intent  Contem])lations,  may  expect  one  or  the  other  of  two 
rewards  —  either  he  will  attain  to  perfect  knowledge  in  his 
present  life,  or,  if  at  death  the  groups  still  remain,  to  never 
returning. 

Tliis,  therefore,  is  the  meaning  of  my  opening  words : 
"Priests,  there  is  but  one  way  open  to  mortals  for  the  attain- 
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ment  of  purity,  for  the  overcoiniug  of  sorrow  and  lamenta- 
tion, for  the  abolition  of  misery  and  giief,  for  the  acquisitioa 
of  the  correct  rule  of  conduct,  for  the  realization  of  Nirvana, 
and  that  is  the  Four  Intent  Contemplations." 

Tlius  spako  The  Blessed  One,  and  the  delighted  priests 
applauded  the  speech  of  The  Blessed  One. 

End  of  the  Sermon  on  tfao  Foor  Intent  CoDtemplatioua, 


§  75.  THE  ATTAINMENT  OF  THE  PATHS. 

Translated  from  the  Viauddhi-Magga  (chap.  xxi.). 

•*  Behold  how  empty  is  the  world, 

Mogharuja!     In  thoughtfulnesfl 
Let  oiie  remove  belief  in  self 
And  pass  beyond  the  realm  of  death. 
The  king  of  death  can  never  find 
The  man  who  thus  the  world  beholds." 

Wlien  in  the  course  of  his  application  of  the  Three  Char- 
acteristics the  ascetic  has  thus  considered  the  constituents  oi 
being  in  the  light  of  theii*  emptiness,  he  al>andon8  all  fear 
and  joy  in  regard  to  them,  and  becomes  indifferent  and  neu- 
tral^  and  does  not  deem  them  as  "I"  or  "  mine,"  like  a  maa 
who  has  given  up  his  wife. 

Just  as  a  man  might  liave  a  wife  beloved,  delightfid,  and 
charming,  from  whom  he  could  not  bear  to  be  sei>amted  for 
a  moment,  and  on  whom  he  excessively  doted.  If  he  then 
were  to  see  that  woman  standing  or  sitting  in  company  with 
another  man,  and  talking  and  joking  with  him,  he  would  be 
angry  and  displeased,  and  experience  bitter  giief.  But  if 
subsequentl}'  be  were  to  discover  that  she  ha<l  been  guilty  of 
a  fault,  he  would  lose  all  desire  for  her  and  let  her  go,  and 
no  longer  look  on  her  as  "mine."  From  that  time  on,  when- 
ever he  might  see  her  engaged  with  any  one  else,  he  would 
not  be  angry  or  grieved,  but  simply  indiflft^rcnt  and  neutral. 
In  exactly  the  same  way  the  ascetic  by  grasping  the  consti1>> 
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uents  of  being  with  the  reflective  insight  t>ecomes  desirous  of 
being  released  from  them,  and  perceiving  none  of  them  wor- 
tliy  of  being  deemed  "I"  or  *^mine,"  he  abandons  all  fear 
and  joy  in  regard  to  them,  and  becomes  indifferent  and 
neuti-al.  When  he  has  learat  and  perceived  tliis,  his  mind 
draws  in,  contract«,  and  shrinks  away  fi-om  the  three  modes 
of  existence,  the  four  species  of  being,  the  five  destinies  in 
rehirth,  the  seven  stages  of  conscioxisneas,  the  nine  grades  of 
being,  and  dues  uot  spread  out,  aud  only  indifference  or  dis- 
gust abides. 

Just  as  drops  of  water  on  a  gently  inclmed  lotus-leaf  draw 
in,  contract,  and  shi'ink  away,  and  do  not  spread  out ;  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  his  mind  di-aws  in,  contracts,  and  shrinks 
away  from  the  tliree  modes  of  existence,  the  four  species  of 
being,  the  five  destinies  in  rebirth,  the  seven  stages  of  con- 
sciousness, the  nine  gi-ades  of  beuig,  and  does  not  spread  out, 
and  only  indifference  or  disgust  abides.  Just  as  a  cock's 
feather,  ...  if  thrown  into  the  fire,  (b-aws  in,  conti*acts,  and 
shrinks  away,  aud  does  not  spread  out ;  in  exactly  the  same 
way  his  mind  di-aws  in,  contracts,  and  shrinks  away  fi'om  the 
three  modes  of  existence,  the  four  8j>ecie8  of  being,  the  five 
destinies  in  rebirth,  the  seven  stages  of  consciousness,  the 
nine  grades  of  being,  and  does  not  spread  out,  but  only  in- 
difference or  disgust  abides.  Thus  hsis  \\.\^  attained  to  the 
knowledge  consisting  in  indifference  to  the  constituents  of 
being. 

If  this  knowledge  be  such  that  it  sees  Nirvana,  the  abode 
of  peace,  to  be  the  good,  then  it  gives  up  everything  made  of 
the  constituents  of  being,  and  leaps  towartb  it;  but  if  it  be 
not  such  that  it  sees  Nirvana  to  be  the  good,  it  will  again 
itnd  again  take  the  constituents  of  being  as  its  object,  resem- 
bling in  this  the  crow  of  the  sailors. 

They  say  that  sea-faring  traders  take  what  is  called  a 
land-flighting  crow  when  they  g^  aboard  ship.  And  when 
the  ship  is  tossed  alxiut  by  the  winds,  and  out  of  its  coui-se, 
and  land  no  longer  to  be  seen,  then  they  let  go  that  land- 
sighting  crow.  Such  a  bird  springs  into  the  air  from  the 
mast-head,  and  going  to  all  the  quarters  and  intennediate 
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quarters  fliea  to  the  shore  if  he  sees  it;  but  if  he  does  not  see 
it,  he  returns  again  and  again  and  alights  on  the  mast.  In 
exactly  the  same  way,  if  the  knowledge  consisting  in  indiffer- 
ence to  the  constituents  of  being  he  such  that  it  sees  Nirvana, 
the  abode  of  peace,  to  be  the  good^  then  it  gives  up  every- 
thing made  of  the  constituentii  of  Ijeing,  and  leaps  towards 
it ;  but  if  it  he  not  such  that  it  sees  Nirvana  to  be  the  good, 
it  will  again  and  again  take  the  constituents  of  being  a«  its 
object.  It  gi-asps  the  constituents  of  being  in  many  different 
ways,  as  if  they  were  so  much  meal  being  sorted  in  the  kitchen, 
or  so  much  cotton  unrolled  and  being  shredded,  and  having 
abandoned  all  fear  and  joy  in  regard  to  them  and  become 
neutral  by  its  sifting  of  the  constituents  of  being,  it  abides  as 
the  threefold  insight.  And  abiding  thus,  it  becomes  the 
threefold  staiting-point  of  deliverance,  and  the  dependence 
for  the  distinction  of  the  seven  nol>k!  individuals. 

Now  this  knowledge,  existing  as  the  thi-eefold  insight,  be- 
comes by  the  pi-edominance  of  three  qualities  the  threefold 
Starting-point  of  delivcmnce.  For  the  tliree  insightj*  are 
called  the  three  stailing-points  of  deliveiunce.  A&  it  is 
said : 

"  Moreover,  deliverance  has  three  starting-points  for  es- 
cape from  the  world:  the  consideration  of  the  beginnings 
and  endings  of  the  constituents  of  being  for  the  thoughts  to 
spring  to  the  unconditioned ;  the  agitating  of  the  mind  con- 
cerning the  constituents  of  being  for  the  thoughts  to  spring 
to  the  desireless ;  the  consideration  of  all  the  elements  of 
being  as  not  an  Ego  for  the  thoughts  to  spring  to  the  empty. 
These  are  the  three  starting-p^jinta  of  deliverance  for  escape 
from  the  world." 

Here  iht  beginnings  and  endings  —  the  beginnings  and 
endings  in  the  springing  up  and  disappearance  of  things. 
For  the  insight  into  transitoriness,  by  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion, "  The  constituents  of  l>eing  did  not  exist  before  they 
sprang  up,''  determines  beginnings ;  and  by  observing  their 
destiny,  and  coming  to  the  conclusion,  **  Tliey  continue  no 
more  after  they  have  disappeared,  but  vanish  right  then," 
determines  endings. 
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The  agiiating  of  the  mind  —  tLe  agitating  of  the  thoughts. 
For  by  insight  into  the  raittery  of  the  conatituente  of  being 
the  thoughts  are  agitatutl. 

The  coti&ideration  of  all  the  eleitients  of  being  as  not  an  Ego 
—  considering  them  as  not  an  "I"  or  "mine." 

Accordingly  these  thi*ee  propositions  ai*e  to  be  understood 
as  spoken  concerning  the  insight  into  transitoriness  etc. 
Therefore  was  it  thereafter  said  in  answer  to  a  question, 

"  To  one  who  considers  them  in  the  light  of  their  transi- 
toriness  the  constituents  of  l>eiDg  seem  j^rishaMo.  To  one 
who  conaidera  them  in  the  light  of  their  misery  they  seem 
frightful.  To  one  who  considers  them  in  the  light  of  their 
want  of  an  Ego  they  seem  empty. 

But  how  many  are  the  deliverances  of  which  these  in- 
sights are  the  starting-points?  There  are  three:  the  uncon- 
ditioned, tlie  desireless,  and  the  empty.  Fur  it  lias  been  said 
as  follows : 

"  He  who  considers  them  [the  constituents  of  being]  in 
the  Light  of  their  trunsitoriness  abounds  in  faith  and  obtains 
the  uncomlitioned  deliverance ;  he  who  consi4lers  them  in  llie 
light  of  their  miseiy  abounds  in  tranquillity  and  obtains 
the  deaireless  deliverance;  he  who  considers  them  in  tlie 
light  of  their  want  of  an  Ego  abounds  in  knowledge  and 
obtains  the  empty  deliverance." 

Ilei-e  the  uncoiuliiiomd  deliverance  is  the  Noble  Path  i-eal- 
ized  by  meditation  on  Nirvana  in  it*j  unconditioned  a»(tect. 
For  the  Noble  Path  ia  unconditioned  from  having  sprung  out 
of  the  unconditioned,  and  it  is  a  deliverance  from  being  free 
from  the  corruptions.  In  the  same  way  the  Noble  Path  when 
realized  by  meditation  on  Nirs'ana  in  its  desireless  aspect  is 
to  be  understood  as  desirelejts ;  when  realized  by  meditation 
on  Nirvana  in  its  empty  aspect  as  empty. 
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%  76.     NIRVANA  TO  BE  ATTAINED   AT  DEATH. 

Translated  from  the  ViauddM-Magga  (chop.  xxii.). 

Just  as>  however,  a  man  displeased  with  the  flowers,  fruit, 
etc.  of  a  tree,  will  pierce  it  on  each  of  ita  four  sidei*  with 
the  poisonous  thorn  called  the  mandu-thom,  and  then  that 
ti-ee,  when  its  earth-extracted  jnices  and  its  sap  have  become 
exhaiisted  by  the  application  of  that  poison,  will  arrive  at  a 
state  of  inability  to  bear  fruit  and  not  be  able  to  repro- 
duce itself ;  in  exactly  the  same  way  a  youth  of  good  family, 
displeased  with  the  existence  of  the  groujw,  will,  like  the 
man  who  applied  poison  to  the  tree  on  each  of  its  four 
sides,  begin  to  apply  the  meditation  of  the  Four  Paths  to  the 
series  of  his  groups.  And  then  the  series  of  his  grouiis, 
when  the  rebirth-causing  corruptions  have  Ixjcome  exhausted 
by  the  application  of  the  poison  of  the  Four  Paths,  resolves 
itself  into  such  bodily  and  other  kinds  of  karma  as  consti- 
tute barren  action ;  ^  and  arriving  at  a  state  of  not  lieing  liable 
to  be  reboni  in  the  future,  and  unable  to  reproduce  itself  in 
the  next  existence,  by  the  cessation  of  the  last  consciousness 
becomes  like  a  fire  without  fuel,  and  passes  into  Nirvana  with- 
out attachment. 


77.    THE  ATTAINMENT  OF  NIRVANA  BY  GODIIIKA. 

TratiflJated  from  the  Dkammapada,  and  from  Buddhaghosa's  Com- 
mentary to  Rtan?^  57. 


54. 


55. 


The  flower's  fragrance  goes  not  to  the  windward. 
Nor  aanda!-wood,  the  tagnra,  or  jasmine; 
But  of  the  pood  the  fragrance  goes  to  windward^ 
The  holy  man  suffHses  every  quarter. 

Or  Bandal-woo<1,  or  tagara, 
Or  lotus-flower,  or  jessamine  — 
Of  all  these  various  kinds  of  scents, 
The  virtuous  give  the  scent  most  rare. 

^  See  page  216. 
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56.  A  feeble  fragrance  is  it  comes 
From  tagara  and  sandal-wood  ; 

But  fragrance  that  the  virtuous  give, 
Sublimely  floats  the  gods  among. 

57.  Of  such  aa  these,  in  virtues  rlob, 
Of  vigUaut  and  sober  lives. 

With  minds  by  perfect  knowledge  freed, 
^o  track  ur  path  the  Slayer  finds. 


*'0/  sutk  as  these,  in  virtues  rich**  This  doctrinal  in- 
struction way  given  by  The  Teacher  while  dwelling  at  Bamboo 
Grove  in  the  vicinity  of  Ksjagaha ;  and  it  was  concerning  the 
attainment  of  Nirvana  by  Godhika  the  elder. 

This  venerable  man,  while  dwelling  at  Black  Rock  on 
the  slopes  of  Isigili,  being  vigilant,  austere,  and  strenuous, 
attained  release  for  his  mind  in  ecstatic  meditation,  and  then 
tlirough  the  power  of  a  disease  which  beset  him,  the  trance 
was  broken  up.  A  second  time,  a  third  time,  up  to  the  sixth 
time  was  his  trance  broken  up. 

At  the  seventh  time,  he  thought, 

^'•Six  times  lias  my  trance  been  broken  up,  and  doubtful  is 
the  fate  of  those  who  fail  in  trance.  This  time  1  wUl  resort 
to  the  knife." 

And  taking  a  razor  for  shaving  the  hair,  lie  lay  down  on 
a  couch  in  order  to  out  liis  wintlpipe. 

Mara,  the  Slayer,  perceived  hia  intention,  and  thought, 

"This  priest  is  about  to  use  the  knife;  but  they  who  do 
80  are  inilifferent  to  life,  and  such  attain  to  insight  and  saint- 
ship.  If  I  sliould  attempt  to  dissuade  him,  he  would  not 
heed  me.     I  will  get  The  Teacher  to  dissuade  him.** 

Then  he  disguised  himself,  and  drawing  near  to  The 
Teacher,  he  spoke  as  follows: 

"Thou  Hero  Great,  profoundly  wise, 
Whose  magic  power  fuM  brightly  shines, 
Who  hast  o'ercomc  all  sin  and  fear, 
Thy  foet  I  worship,  Seeing  One. 
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"  Thy  follower,  O  thou  Hero  Great, 
Although  o'er  death  victorious^ 
Doth  long  for  death,  and  plottcth  it; 
Dissuade  him,  O  thou  Radiant  One. 

"  Pray,  shall  thy  follower.  Blessed  One, 
Whose  keen  deliglit  is  in  thy  law 
With  goal  unreached,  uot  perfect  trained) 
So  soon  expire,  O  Chief  of  Men  ?  " 

At  this  instant  the  elder  used  the  knife- 
The  Teacher  recognized  tho  Slayer,  and  pronounced  the 
following  stanza: 

**  Thus,  verily,  the  Taliant  act, 
Nor  think  to  hanker  after  life  I 
Lol    Godhika  uproots  deaire, 
And,  dying,  has  Nirvana  gained." 

Then  The  Blessed  One,  with  a  great  number  of  priests, 
went  to  the  place  where  the  elder  had  lain  down  and  used 
the  knife. 

At  tliat  moment  the  Slayer,  the  Wicked  One,  had  become 
a  pillar  of  smoke,  as  it  were,  or  a  bunch  of  darkness ;  and 
wondering  to  himaelf*  *'Wliere  can  it  have  fixed  itself?" 
was  searching  in  all  directions  for  the  elder's  rebirth-con- 
sciousness. 

The  Blessed  One  pointed  out  to  the  priests  the  smoke  and 
darkness,  and  said, 

"That,  O  priests,  is  the  Slayer,  the  Wicked  One.  He  is 
searching  for  the  consciousness  of  the  noble  Godhika,  to  find 
out  where  it  has  fixed  itself.  But  the  noble  Godhika,  O 
priests,  has  attained  Nirvana,  and  his  consciousness  has  not 
fixed  itself." 

The  Slayer,  being  unable  to  find  out  where  the  elder^s 
consciousness  was,  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  youth  \^^tll  a 
lute  of  the  white  wood  of  the  bel-tree,  and  drawing  near  to 
The  Teacher,  he  said, 

"  Where  has  Godhika  gone  ?     Though  I  search  upwards 
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and  downwanls^  and  to  all  the  points  and  intermediate  points 
of  the  compass,  I  do  not  meet  him." 
Then  said  The  Teacher  to  him, 

^*  Always  in  meditatioD  found 
That  brave,  strong  man  his  best  delight  j 
Each  day  and  night  be  practised  it, 
And  recked  not,  cared  not,  for  his  life, 

^'  Thus  vanquished  be  Namuci's  host; 
No  more  to  rebirth  be  returns. 
Lo  I    Godhika  uproots  desire, 
And,  dying,  bos  Nirvana  gained." 

The  Demon  sorely  mortified^ 

Down  from  bis  side  let  fall  the  late; 

And  hi  a  sore,  dejected  mood, 

He  straightway  disappeared  from  sight. 

And  The  Teacher  said : 

"  O  Wicked  One,  what  have  you  to  do  with  the  place  of 
rebirth  of  the  noble  Godhika?  A  hundred  or  a  thousand 
such  as  you  could  never  detect  his  place  of  rebirth."  So 
aaj^ng,  he  pronounced  the  stanza, 

"  Of  such  OS  these,  in  virtues  rich. 
Of  vigilant  and  sober  lives, 
With  minda  by  perfect  knowledge  freed, 
No  track  or  path  the  Slayer  finds." 

The  Story  of  the  AtttUDmont  of  >*irrua  by  Godhika  the  Elder. 


\  78.    THE  TRANCE  OF  CESSATION. 

§  78  a.  —  Translated  from  the  Samyutta-Nikftya  (zli.  6^. 

Inspirations  and  expirations,  O  householder,  are  bodily 
functions,  therefore  inspirations  and  expirations  constitute 
bodily  karma ;  first  occur  reasoning  and  reflection  and  after- 
wards articulate  utterance,  therefore  reasoning  and  reflection 
constitute  vocal  kanna ;  perception  and  sensation  are  mental 
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functions  and  occur  in  association  with  the  mind,  therefore 
perception  and  sensation  constitute  mental  kanna. 

§  78  ft.  —  Translated  from  the  SaihyuttarNikSya  (xrtvi.  \\% 

And  moreover,  O  priest,  I  have  taught  the  gradual  cessa- 
tion of  karraa.  Of  oue  who  has  entered  the  first  trance  the 
voice  has  ceased ;  of  one  who  has  entered  the  second  trance 
reasoning  and  reflection  have  ceased;  of  one  who  has  entered 
the  Uiird  trance  joy  has  ceased ;  of  one  who  has  entered  the 
fourth  trance  the  inspirations  and  the  expirations  have  ceased; 
of  one  who  has  entered  the  realm  of  the  infinity  of  space  the 
perception  of  form  has  ceased ;  of  one  who  has  entered  tlie 
realm  of  the  infinity  of  consciousness  the  perception  of 
the  realm  of  the  infinity  of  space  has  ceased;  of  one  who 
has  entered  the  realm  of  nothingness  the  perception  of  the 
realm  of  the  infinity  of  consciousness  has  ceased ;  of  one  who 
has  entered  the  realm  of  neither  perception  nor  yet  non-per- 
ception, the  perception  of  the  realm  of  nothingness  has  ceased ; 
of  one  who  has  entered  the  cessation  of  perception  and  sensa- 
tion, perception  and  sensation  have  ceased.  Of  the  priest 
who  has  lost  all  depravity,  passion  has  ceased,  hatred  has 
ceased,  infatuation  has  cea^^ed. 

§  78  c.  —  Translated  from  the  Visuddhi-MiLgga  (chap,  xxiii.). 

What  is  the  trance  of  cessation? 

It  is  the  stoppage  of  all  mentality  hy  a  gradual  cessation. 
...  A  priest  who  is  desirous  of  entering  on  cessation  will 
take  his  breakfast,  wash  carefully  his  hands  and  his  feet,  and 
seat  him  cross-legged  on  a  well-strewn  seat  in  some  retired 
spot,  with  body  erect,  and  contemplative  faculty  active.  He 
then  enters  the  first  trance,  and  rising  from  it  obtains  insight 
into  the  transitoiiness,  misery,  and  lack  of  an  Ego  of  the 
constituents  of  being. 

This  insight,  however,  is  threefold :  the  insight  into  the 
constituents  of  being,  the  insight  belonging  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  Fruits,  and  the  insight  belonging  to  the  ti-ance 
of  cessation. 
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Wlielher  the  insight  into  the  constituents  of  being  be 
dull  or  keen,  it  is  in  either  case  a  preparation  for  the  Paths. 

The  insight  belonging  to  the  attainment  of  the  Fruits  can 
only  be  keen,  like  the  realization  of  the  Paths. 

The  insight,  however,  belonging  to  the  trance  of  cessation 
should  not  be  too  dull  nor  yet  too  keen.  Therefore  he  will 
contemplate  the  constituents  of  being  with  an  insight  that  is 
neither  very  dull  nor  very  keen. 

Thereupon  he  enters  the  second  trance,  and  rising  from 
it  obtains  insight  into  the  constituents  of  being  in  tlie  same 
manner  as  before.  Thereupon  he  enters  the  third  trance, 
.  .  .  the  fourth  trance,  .  .  .  the  realm  of  tlie  infinity  of 
space,  .  .  .  the  realm  of  the  infinity  of  consciousness,  and 
rising  from  it  obtains  insight  into  the  constituents  of  being 
in  the  same  manner  as  before.  Then  he  enters  the  realm 
of  nothingness,  and  rising  from  it  performs  the  four  pre- 
liminary duties ;  tlie  protection  of  less  intimate  belongings, 
respect  for  the  Order,  a  summons  from  The  Teacher,  limita- 
tion of  time. 

The  proter.tion  of  Um  intimate  htlongings :  —  That  which 
is  not  intimately  joined  to  the  person  of  the  priest,  but  is 
more  loosely  connected,  such  as  his  bowl  and  his  robes, 
his  couch  and  his  bench,  his  dwelling,  or  any  other  of  the 
requisites,  should  be  protected  from  fire,  water,  wind,  rob- 
bers, rats,  etc.,  by  means  of  a  firm  resolve.  The  manner  of 
making  tlxis  firm  resolve  is  as  follows: 

He  makes  a  firm  resolve,  saying,  "■  For  the  space  of  seven 
days  let  not  this  and  that  article  be  burnt  by  fire,  borne  away 
by  a  flood,  blown  to  pieces  by  tlie  wind,  carried  off  by  robbers, 
or  eaten  by  rat«  and  the  like."  Then  for  the  apace  of  seven 
days  no  harm  will  touch  them,  any  more  than  it  did  in  the 
case  of  the  elder,  Xaga  the  Great ;  but  if  he  does  not  make 
this  firm  resolve,  they  are  liable  to  perish  by  fire  etc. 

In  regard  to  this  elder,  tradition  has  it  that  he  went  for 
alms  to  the  village  where  lived  his  mother,  a  lay  devotee.  The 
lay  devotee  gave  him  some  rice-gruel  and  asked  him  to  sit 
down  in  a  reception-hall.  The  elder  sat  down  and  entered 
on  cessation.     While  he  was  sitting  there,  the  reception-hall 
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took  fire,  and  all  the  other  priests  took  up  the  several  mats 
on  which  they  had  been  sitting,  and  fled  away.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village  came  together,  and  seeing  the  elder,  cried 
out,  "  The  lazy  monk  !  the  lazy  monk  I "  The  iire  blazed  up 
in  the  gi-ass,  bamboo,  sticks  of  wood,  etc.,  completely  sui"- 
roundiiig  the  elder.  The  people  brought  water  in  pitchers 
and  put  it  out,  removed  the  ashes  and  made  the  ground  neat 
again,  and  scattering  flowers  stood  worshiping  him.  Tlie 
elder  rose  from  his  trance,  when  the  fixed  term  had  elapsed, 
and  seeing  the  people  gazing  at  loim,  spmng  up  into  the  air, 
and  went  to  the  island  Piyaugu.  This  is  the  protection  of 
less  intimate  belongings. 

Articles,  however,  which  are  intimately  joined  to  the  per- 
son of  the  priest,  such  as  his  tunic,  liis  upper  garment,  or  the 
seat  on  which  he  may  be  sitting,  do  not  need  any  special  re- 
solve. The  trance  is  sufficient  to  protect  them,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  venerable  Safljiva.     For  it  has  been  said  as  foIlo\vs: 

"The  concentration  of  the  venerable  Saiijiva  possesses 
magical  power;  the  concentration  of  the  venerable  Sariputta 
possesses  magical  pnwen" 

Rejtpect  /or  the  Order  —  respect,  regard  for  the  Order. 
The  sense  is  the  Order  cannot  bold  a  function  without  his 
presence.  Here  it  is  not  respect  for  tlie  Order  but  reflection 
on  the  respect  due  it  which  is  his  preliminary  duty.  There- 
fore let  him  reflect  as  follows  : 

"  If,  during  the  seven  days  I  am  sitting  in  a  trance  of  ces- 
sation, the  Order  should  wish  to  pass  a  resolution,  or  perform 
some  other  ecclesiastioal  function,  I  will  arise  before  a  priest 
comes  and  summons  me." 

If  he  does  this  before  entering  his  trance,  he  will  rise 
from  it  at  the  time  set ;  but  if  he  does  not  do  it,  and  the  Order 
comes  together  and  misses  him,  and  inquires,  "  Where  is  such 
and  such  a  priest?*'  and  hearing  tliat  he  has  entered  a 
trance  of  cessation  sends  some  priest,  saying,  "  Go,  summon 
him  by  authority  of  the  Order  I  "  then  he  will  have  to  rise 
from  his  trance  when  that  priest  has  come  within  hearing  and 
has  called  him,  saying,  "  Brother^  the  Order  sends  you  its 
res|)ects."     For  such  is  the  impurativeaess  of  a  commaud 
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rellect  on  this,  and  so 

i  own  accord. 
ii'i-G,  also,  it  is  reflection 
id  his  duty.     Therefore 


sitting  in  a  trance  of  cea- 

oocasion  to  lay  down  some 

rticular  event,  should  teach 

;iy  trance  before  any  one  sum- 

[ng  down,  he  will  rise  from  it  at 

lot  do  it,  and  The  Teacher  misses 

«i,  and  inquires,  "  Where  is  such 

tl   hearing  that  he  has  entered  a 

sonie  priest,  saying,  "  Go,  summon 

thon  he  will  have  to  rise  from  his 

it  has  come  within  hearing  and  has 

ihe  Teacher  sends  for  your  venerable 

'lie  imperativeness  of  a  summons  from 

.  i  ti  fa^  must  reflect  on  this,  and  so  enter 

-  trora  it  of  his  own  accord. 

imt — ^limitation  of  the  time  of  life.     For 

■ '  skilful  respecting  the  limitation  of  time. 

ter   this    trance  without  first  reflecting 

..III  of  life  ia  to  last  seven  days  longer  or  not. 

'    to  enter  thisi  trance  without  perceiving  that 

!H  were  to  break   up  within   the  seven-day 

'•  of  ceaaation  would  not  be  able  to  ward  off 

i-';ith  cannot  tfike  place  during  cessation,  he 

viye  from  the  midst  of  his  trance.     Therefore 

iter  it  only  after  having  made  the  above  reflec- 

:t  has  been  said  that  it  is  permissible  to  neglect 

■llections,  but  not  this  one. 

htia  thus  entered  the  realm  of  nothingness,  and 
it  and  performed  these  preliminary  duties,  he  en- 
Im  of  neither  perception  nor  yet  non-perception; 
2jaaaed  beyond  one  or  two  thoughts,  he  stops  think- 
reaches  cessation.     But  why  do  I  say  that  beyond 
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two  thoughts  the  thoughts  cease  ?  Because  of  the  priest's 
progress  in  cetisatioii.  For  the  priesfs  progress  in  gi-adual 
cessation  consists  in  an  asoent  through  the  eight  attainments 
by  tlie  ainiultiineous  use  of  both  the  quiescence  and  insight 
methods,  and  does  not  result  fi-om  the  trance  of  the  realm  of 
neither  perception  nor  yet  non-perception  alone.  Thus  it  is 
because  of  the  priest*s  progress  in  cessation  that  beyond  two 
thoughts  the  thoughts  cease. 

Now  the  piiwst  wlio  should  rise  from  the  realm  of  noth- 
ingness, and  enter  the  realm  of  neither  perception  nor  yet 
non-perception  without  having  performed  his  preliminary 
duties  would  not  be  able  to  lose  all  thought,  but  would  fall 
luick  into  the  realm  of  nothingness.  In  this  connection  I 
will  add  a  simile  of  a  man  traveling  on  a  road  over  which  he 
has  never  passed  before. 

A  certain  man  traveling  on  a  road  over  which  he  has 
never  passed  before,  comes  on  his  way  to  a  deep  ravine  con- 
taining water,  or  to  a  slough  in  which  is  a  stepping-stone 
that  has  been  over-hrat^Ml  by  the  sun;  and  essaying  to  de- 
scend into  the  ravine,  without  having  first  adjusted  his  tunic 
and  his  upper  garment,  he  is  obliged  to  retreat  again  to  the 
top  of  the  l>ank,  through  fear  of  wetting  his  requisites ;  or 
stepping  upon  the  stone  he  scorches  his  feet  so  badly  that  he 
jumps  liacfc  to  the  hit-her  Imnk.  In  the  above  simile,  just  as 
tlie  man,  through  not  having  adjusted  his  tunic  and  liis  upper 
garment,  retreated  to  where  he  had  started  from,  as  soon  as  he 
had  descended  into  the  ravine,  or  had  stepped  on  the  heated 
stone ;  in  exactly  tlie  same  way  the  ascetic,  if  he  have  not 
performed  the  fireliminary  duties,  as  soon  as  he  reaches  the 
realm  of  neither  perception  nor  yet  non-perception,  retreats 
again  into  the  realm  of  nothingness. 

As,  however,  another  man  who  has  traveled  on  that  road 
before,  when  he  reat^hes  that  spot,  will  gii*d  his  tunic  tightly 
and  cross  the  ravine  with  the  other  garment  in  his  hand, 
or  will  touch  the  stone  as  little  as  possible  in  passing  to 
the  further  bank  ;  in  exactly  the  same  way  a  priest  who 
has  performed  his  preliminary  duties,  and  entered  the  realm 
of  neither  perception  nor  yet  non-perception,  will  pass  be- 
yond and  lose  oil  thought,  and  dwell  in  cessation. 
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How  long  will  he  stay  in  it?  He  who  has  entered  it 
in  the  aJjove-described  manner  will  remain  in  it  during  the 
limit  of  time  which  he  has  set  for  it,  provided  that  the  ter- 
mination of  his  life,  or  respect  for  the  Order,  or  a  Hummons 
from  The  Teacher  does  not  interfere. 

How  does  he  rise  from  it?  In  a  twofold  manner.  The 
priest  who  is  in  the  path  of  never  returning,  with  the  attain- 
ment of  the  fruit  of  never  returning,  the  saint  with  the 
attainment  of  the  fruit  of  saintship. 

When  he  h;w  risen  from  it,  to  whiit  is  his  niind  iucllned  ? 
It  is  inclined  to  Nirvana.     For  it  has  heen  said  as  follows  : 

"Brother  Visakha,  the  mind  of  a  priest  who  has  risen 
from  the  trance  of  the  cessation  of  perception  and  sensation  is 
inclined  to  isolation,  has  a  tendency  to  isolation,  is  impelled 
to  isolation." 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  dead  man  and  one  who 
has  entered  this  tmnce  ?  This  matter  also  is  treated  of  in 
thm  discourse.     As  it  is  said  : 

'*  Brother,  of  the  man  who  has  died  and  become  a  corpee, 
bodily  kanna  has  ceased  and  become  quieted,  vocal  karma 
has  ceased  and  become  quieted,  mental  karma  has  ceased  and 
become  quieted,  vitality  has  become  exhausted,  natural  heat 
lias  aulisided,  and  the  senses  have  broken  up.  Of  the  priest 
who  has  entered  on  the  cessation  of  perception  and  sensation, 
bodily  karma  has  ceased  and  become  quieted,  vocal  karma 
has  ceased  and  become  quieted,  mental  karma  has  ceased 
and  become  quieted,  but  vitality  has  not  become  exhausted, 
natural  heat  has  not  subsided,  and  tlie  senses  have  not 
broken  up." 

In  regard  to  the  questions  "Is  the  trance  of  cessation 
conditioned  or  unconditioned?"  etc.,  it  cannot  be  said  either 
that  it  is  conditioned  or  that  it  is  unconditioned,  either  that 
it  is  worldly  or  that  it  is  transcendent.  And  why  not?  On 
account  of  the  non-existence  of  any  positive  reality.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  it  can  be  entered  upon,  therefore  it  is 
coiTect  to  say  that  it  is  brought  about,  not  that  it  is  not 
brought  about. 
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Whereaa  tlie  wise  who  cnltivate 

The  wisdom  whicb  dotli  niaku  a  saint 

Are  they  who  roach  this  holy  trance  — 

This  trauce  by  saiuts  at  all  times  prized, 

And  ever  by  thera  held  to  be 

Nirvana  in  the  preaent  life  — 

Therefore  the  faculty  to  reach 

This  state  of  trance  wbicli  is  conferred 

By  wisdom  in  the  holy  paths 

A  blessing  of  those  paths  is  called. 


S  79.     THE  ATTAINMENT  OF  NIRVANA. 

Translated  from  the  Visuddhi-Magga  (chap,  zxlli.). 

Aequimtion  of  honor  etc.:  —  The  blessings  to  be  derived 
from  the  realization  of  this  transcendent  wisdom  include 
not  only  the  fibility  to  enter  the  tmnce  of  cessation,  but 
also  the  acquisition  of  honor  etc.  For  the  individual  who 
has  developed  his  wisdom  by  the  development  of  the  fourfold 
wisdom  of  the  patlis  is  worthy  of  the  worship,  the  veneration, 
the  votive  offerings,  and  the  reverence  of  all  the  world  of 
gotls  and  men,  and  is  an  unsurjiassed  source  of  merit  for  the 
world. 

To  particularize  :  — 

He  who,  l>eing  of  weak  faculties,  develops  the  wisdom 
of  the  first  path  with  a  didl  insight  is  relmm  seven  times  at 
most;  after  seven  rebirths  in  states  of  bliss  he  will  make 
an  end  of  misery :  he  who  develops  it  with  medium  faculties 
and  insight  is  a  roaraer:  after  two  or  three  rebirths  he  will 
make  an  end  of  misery :  he  who  develops  it  with  keen  facul- 
ties and  insight  takes  root  but  once,  only  one  human  birth 
win  he  pass  through  and  make  an  end  of  misery. 

He  who  devetoj^  the  wisdom  of  the  second  jjath  returns 
once ;  once  more  will  he  return  to  this  world  and  then  make 
an  end  of  misery. 
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He  who  develops  the  wisdom  of  the  third  path  never  re- 
turus.  His  destiny  is  fivefold,  as  follows :  lu  the  descending 
order  of  the  worth  of  his  faculties  he  passes  into  Nirvana  in 
the  midst,  at  the  end,  without  instigation,  with  instigation, 
or  passes  up  current  to  the  SuLlime  Gods. 

Here  the  one  who  passes  into  Nirvana  in  the  midst  is  re- 
bom  in  some  one  of  the  Pure  Abodes  aud  passes  into  Nir- 
vana before  attaining  half  the  normal  length  of  life  of  that 
heaven ;  he  who  passes  into  Nirvana  at  the  end  passes  into 
Nirvana  after  attaining  half  the  normal  length  of  life ;  he 
who  passes  into  Nirvana  vnthout  instiyation  acliieves  the 
fourth  path  without  instigation  or  urging;  he  who  passes 
into  Nirvana  tvith  instigaium  achieves  the  higher  path  with 
instigation  or  urging ;  and  he  who  passes  up  current  to  the 
Sublime  Gods  starts  from  the  particular  heaven  in  which  he 
may  be  reborn,  and  ascends  as  far  as  to  the  Sublime  Gods  and 
there  passes  into  NiiTuna. 

Of  those  who  develop  the  wisdom  of  the  fourth  path,  one 
is  freed  by  faith,  another  is  freed  by  wisdom,  another  is 
doubly  freed,  another  possesses  the  threefold  knowledge,  an- 
other the  Six  High  Powei-s,  but  the  greatest  of  all  is  he  who 
has  mastered  the  four  analytical  sciences  and  has  lost  all 
depravity.     Concei'ning  thin  last  it  has  been  said :  — 

**  At  the  time  he  is  in  the  patlis  he  is  disentangling  the 
snarl,  at  the  time  he  is  in  the  fruits  he  has  disentangled  the 
snarl,  and  there  is  in  all  the  world  of  gods  and  men  none 
more  worthy  of  votive  gifts.'* 

Since,  then,  such  blessings  manifold 
From  noble  wisdom  take  tbeir  rise, 
Therefore  the  understanding  man 
Should  place  therein  bia  heart's  delight. 

The  above  constitutes  the  explanation  of  the  development 
of  wisdom  and  of  its  blessings  in  the  Way  of  Purity  as 
taught  in  the  stanza. 


'^Wbat  man  his  conduct  guardetb,  and  hath  wisdom, 
And  Iboughta  and  wisdom  traineth  well, 
The  etrenuoua  and  the  able  priest* 
He  disentaDgles  all  this  snarl." 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  ORDER. 

ISTRODtrOTOKY   DISCOURSE. 

Unukk  Christ,  The  Buddha  instituted  an  Order,  or 
Church,  daring  his  own  lifetime ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  long 
ministry  of  forty-five  years,  and  as  occasion  arose,  he  made 
a  great  many  regulations  for  its  guidance.  To  give  these 
rules  and  ordinances  at  length  would  be  a  large  undertaking, 
and  make  this  book  too  teclinjcal.  The  desultory  selections 
of  this  chapter  are  therefore  mainly  illustrative  in  character, 
and  designed  to  show  what  the  Buddhists  understand  by  the 
monastic  life,  and  the  duties  and  position  of  the  laity.  It  is 
cui-ioas  that  the  averaion  which  The  Buddha  showed  to  hav- 
ing women  as  members  of  the  Order  appears  to  have  been 
shared  by  the  Buddhist  Church  in  the  ages  subsequent  to  his 
death.  The  nuns  seem  never  to  have  played  an  influential 
r61e  in  the  history  of  Buddhism,  and  there  are  now  no  nuns 
in  Ceylon. 
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§  80.     CONDUCT. 
Tr&nslAtcd  from  the  AGguttara-Nikiya  (ilL  88). 

And  what,  O  priests,  ia  the  discipline  in  elevated  conduct? 

Whenever,  O  priests,  a  priest  is  correct  in  his  conduct, 
aud  lives  restrained  by  the  restraints  of  the  Patimokkha,  is 
exemplary  in  his  habits  and  associations,  and  afi-aid  of  even 
the  smallest  fault,  and  adopts  and  disciplines  himself  in  the 
precepts,  this,  O  priests,  is  called  the  discipline  in  elevated 
conduct. 


fi  81.     THE  ADMISSION   AND  ORDINATION 

CEREMONIES. 

Reprinted  from  a  paper  by  J.  F.  Dickson,  B.  A.,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  1874. 

In  May,  1872,  I  was  invited  by  my  learned  friend  and 
pandit  Ke\vitiyagala  Unnanse,  of  the  Malwattc  Monastery  in 
Kaiidy,  to  be  present  at  an  ordination  service,  hekl,  according 
to  custom,  on  the  full-moon  day  of  Wesak,  (May,  June),  being 
the  anniveraary  of  the  day  on  which  (iautaraa  Buddha  at- 
tained Nirvana,  B.  c.  543.  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  this 
opportunity  of  witnessing'  the  celebration  of  a  rite  of  which 
Englishmen  have  but  little  knowledge,  and  which  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  witnessed  by  any  European  in  Ceylon. 

Nothing  could  be  more  impressive  than  the  order  and 
solemnity  of  the  proceedings.  It  was  imix)8sible  not  to  feel 
that  the  ceremony  was  being  conducted  precisely  as  it  was 
more  tlian  two  thousand  yeare  ago. 

The  chapter  lionse  (Sinhalese,  Pojra-ge)  is  an  oblong  Imll, 
with  rows  of  pillars  forming  an  inner  space  and  leaving  broad 
aisles  at  the  sides.  At  the  top  of  this  inner  space  sat  the 
aged  Abbot  (Sinhalese,  Maha  Na>'aka),  as  president  of  the 
chapter;  on  either  side  of  him  sat  the  elder  priests,  and  down 
the  sides  sat  the  other  priests  in  number  between  thiity  and 
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^■^  "Hie  chapter  or  assembly  thus  formed  three  sides  of 
^IfciAlaB^*  The  preuideut  bat  ou  cushions  and  a  carpet ;  the 
oliarpnestB  sat  on  mats  covered  with  white  calico.  They 
«j|  sat  oroes-legged.  On  the  fourth  side,  at  the  foot,  stood 
1^  candidates,  behind  the  pillars  on  the  right  stood  the  dea^ 
OQB^  the  left  was  given  up  to  the  visitors,  and  behind  the 
«ABdidates  at  tlie  bottom  was  a  crowd  of  Buddhist  laymen. 

To  form  a  chapter  for  this  purpose  not  less  than  ten  duly 
ordained  priests  are  required,  and  the  president  must  be  not 
less  than  ten  years*  standing  from  his  Upasampada  ordina- 
tion. The  priests  attending  the  chapter  are  required  to  give 
their  undivided,  unremitting,  and  devout  attention  through- 
out the  service.  Every  priest  is  instructed  to  join  heart  and 
mind  in  the  exhortations,  responses,  formulas,  etc.,  and  to 
correct  every  error,  lest  the  oversight  of  a  single  mi^itake 
should  vitiate  the  efficacy  of  the  rite.  Previously  to  the 
ordination  the  candidates  are  subjected  to  a  strict  and  search- 
ing examination  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  discourses  of 
Buddha,  the  duties  of  a  priest,  etc.  An  examination  and 
ordination  is  held  on  the  full-moon  day  in  Wesak,  and  on 
the  thiee  succeeding  Poya  days,  or  days  of  quarters  of  the 
moon. 

After  witnessing  the  celebration  of  this  rite,  I  read  the 
Upasampada-Kaninuivaca  or  book  setting  forth  the  form 
and  manner  of  ordering  of  priests  and  deacons,  and  I  was 
aubaequently  induced  to  translate  it.  Tliis  manual  was 
tniTislated  into  Italian  in  1776,  by  Padre  Maria  Percoto 
(missionary  in  Ava  and  Pegu),  under  the  title  of  "  Kam- 
muva,  oesia  trattato  della  ordinazione  del  Talapoini  del 
secondo  ordine  detti  Pinzi,'*  and  a  portion  of  it  was  edited 
in  1841,  in  Pali  and  Latin,  by  Professor  Spiegel.  Clough 
translated  it  in  1834,  and  Hardy  has  given  an  interesting 
summary  of  it  in  his  Eastern  Monachism ;  but  neither  the 
text  nor  any  complete  translation  is  readily  accessible,  and  I 
have  therefore  thought  that  this  edition  might  possibly  be 
acceptable  to  those  who  desire  information  respecting  the 
pmctice  of  Buddhism  in  Ceylon,  where,  as  is  well  pointed 
out  by   Mr.  Childers,   in   his   Pali   Dictionary,   (s-v.  Nibb^- 
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nam,   p.  272,  note),  **  Buddhism  retains  almoet  its  pristine 
puiity." 

With  regard  to  the  trRnsliteration,  I  have  used  the  sys- 
tem adopted  (after  Fausholl)  b}'  Mr.  Childera  in  his  Diction- 
ary. In  the  translation  I  have  placed  in  italics  the  rubrical 
diiections  in  the  text,  and  all  explanatious  and  amplifications 
of  the  text  I  have  placed  in  square  brackets.  I  have  thus 
endeavoui'ed  to  give  a  translation  of  the  text  as  it  stands, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  set  out  the  ordination  service  fully 
and  completely,  precisely  in  the  form  in  use  in  Ceylon  at 
the  present  time,  as  I  have  myself  witnessed  it.  No  one  who 
compares  this  form  with  that  given  in  Article  XV.  of  Hodg- 
son's "  Literature  and  Religion  of  the  Buddhists  in  Nepaul," 
can  fail  to  be  struck  witli  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the 
Ceylon  rite  as  contrasted  with  that  in  use  among  the 
Northern  Buddhists. 


Kakdy,  0th  January,  1873. 


J.  F.  a 


THE  ORDINATION  SERVICE. 

Praise  be  to  the  Blessed  One,  the  Ho!y  One,  to  him  who  hae  arrived  at 
the  knowledge  of  all  Truth. 

[The  candidate,  accompanied  by  his  Tutor,  in  the  dress 
of  a  layman,  l)ut  having  the  yellow  robes  of  a  priest  in  his 
arms,  makes  the  usual  oltcisance  and  offering  to  the  President 
of  the  chapter,  and  standing  says,] 

Grant  me  leave  to  speak.  Lord,  graciously  grant  me 
admission  to  deacon's  orders.  Kn-eels  down.  Lord,  I  pray 
for  admission  as  a  deacon.  Again,  lord,  I  pray  for  atl- 
mission  as  a  deacon.  A  third  time,  lord,  I  pray  for  admis- 
sion as  a  deacon.  In  compassion  for  me,  lord,  take  these 
yellow  robes,  and  let  me  he  ordained,  in  order  to  the  de- 
struction of  all  sorrow,  and  in  order  to  the  attainment  of 
Nirvana.  To  he  repeated  three  times.  [The  President  takes 
the  bundle  of  robes.]  In  compassion  for  me,  lord,  give  me 
those  yellow  robes,  and  let  me  be  ordained,  in  order  to  the 
destruction  of  all  sorrow,  and  in  order  to  the  attainment  of 
Nirvana.     To  he  repeated  three  tivies.     £Aud  the  President 
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then  gives  the  bundle  of  robes,  the  yellow  band  of  which  he 
ties  round  the  neck  of  the  candidate,  reciting  the  while  the 
tacapaficakam,  or  fonuula  of  meditation  on  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  human  IhkIj,  as  follows :  kesa  loma  nakha 
danta  taco  —  taco  danta  nakha  loma  kesa.  Hair  of  the  head, 
hair  of  the  body,  nails,  teeth,  skin  =-  skin,  teeth,  nails,  hair  of 
the  lx)dy,  hair  of  the  head.  The  candidate  then  rises  up,  and 
retires  to  throw  off  the  dress  of  a  layman,  an<l  to  put  on  his 
yellow  robes.  Wliile  changing  his  dress  he  recites  the  fol- 
lowing: In  wisdom  I  put  on  the  rolies,  as  a  protection 
against  cold,  as  a  protection  against  heat,  as  a  protection 
against  gadflies  and  musquitoes,  wind  and  sun,  and  the  touch 
of  servients,  and  to  cover  nakedness,  t.  e.  I  wear  them  in  all 
hamilit}',  for  use  only,  and  not  for  ornament  or  show.  Hav- 
ing put  on  the  yellow  robes,  he  returns  to  the  side  of  his 
tutor,  and  says,]  Gmnt  me  leave  to  speak.  1  make  obeisance 
to  my  lord.  Lortl,  forgive  me  all  my  faultii.  Let  the  merit 
that  I  have  gained  be  shared  l^y  my  lord.  It  is  fitting  to  gfive 
me  to  share  in  the  merit  gained  by  my  lord.  It  is  good,  it  ifi 
good.  I  share  in  it.  Orant  me  leave  to  speak.  Graciously 
give  me,  lord,  the  three  refuges  and  the  precepts.  [He  kneels 
down.]     Lord,  1  pray  for  the  refuges  and  the  precepts. 

[The  tutor  gives  the  three  refuges  and  the  ten  precepts 
as  follows,  the  candidate  still  kneeling,  and  repeating  them 
after  him  sentence  by  sentence. 


THE   THSEK  BEFCOU. 


I  put  my  trust  in  Buddha. 

I  put  my  trust  in  the  Law. 

I  put  my  trust  in  the  Priesthood. 

Afi^in  I  put  my  trust  in  Buddha. 

Again  I  put  my  trust  in  the  Law. 

Again  I  put  my  trust  in  the  Priej^thood. 

Once  more  I  put  my  trust  in  Huddha. 

Once  more  I  put  my  trust  in  the  Law. 

Once  more  I  put  my  trust  in  the  Priesthood- 
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It 

TH£  TRN   PEBCEPra  OR  LAWS  or   THE  PRIESTHOOD. 

Abstinence  from  destroying  life ; 

Abstinence  from  theft ; 

Ab&tiiieuce  from  f oruication  and  all  undeanness ; 

Abstinence  from  lying ; 

AbRtinence  from  fermented  liquor^  apirits  and  atroQg  drink  which 
are  a  hindrance  to  merit ; 

Abstinence  from  eating  at  forbidden  times; 

Abatinenoe  from  dancing,  singing,  and  sIidwh; 

Abstinence  from  adorning  and  beautifying  the  person  by  the  use  of 
garland^  perfumes  and  nnguent^; 

Abstinence  from  UBing  a  high  or  a  large  couch  or  scat ; 

Abstinence  from  receiving  gold  and  silver ; 

are  the  ten  means  (of  leading  a  moral  life). 


[The  candidate  says,] 

I  have  received  these  ten  precepts.  Permit  me.  [He 
rises  up,  and  mftkes  obeisance  to  his  Tutor.]  Lord,  I  make 
obeisance.  Forgive  me  ali  my  faults.  May  the  merit  I  have 
gained  be  ehared  by  my  lord.  Give  me  to  share  in  the  merit 
of  mj  lord.     It  is  good,  it  is  good.     I  share  in  it. 

[This  completes  the  ordination  of  a  deacon,  and  the  can- 
didate retires.] 

The  foregoing  ceremony  is  gone  through  previous  to  the 
ordination  of  a  priest  in  all  cases,  even  where  the  candidate 
has  already  been  admitted  as  a  deacon.  If  the  candidal*  is 
duly  qualified  for  the  priestly  oilice,  he  can  proceed  at  onco 
from  deacon's  to  priest's  orders ;  otherwise  he  must  pass  a 
term  of  instruction  as  a  deacon :  but  a  cantlidate  who  has 
received  deacon^s  orders  must  solicit  them  again,  and  go 
through  the  above  ceremony  when  presented  for  prie8t*s 
orders. 

The  candidate  being  duly  qualified,  returns  with  his 
tutor,  and  goes  up  to  the  President  of  the  chapter,  presenting 
an  offering,  and  makes  obeisance,  saying,] 

Permit  me  to  speak.  Lord,  graciously  grant  me  your 
sanction  and  support    Et  htuels  dovm.     Lord,  I  pray  for 


your  sanction  ana  su]>port;  a  second  time,  lord,  i  prajf 
for  your  sanction  and  support;  a  third  time,  lord,  I  pray  foi 
your  sanction  and  aapport.  Lord,  be  my  su{>erior.  This  u 
repeated  thret  limes.  [The  President  says,]  It  is  well.  [And 
the  candidate  replies,]  I  am  content.  This  is  repeated  thret 
times.  From  this  day  forth  my  lord  is  my  charge.  I  am 
cliarge  to  my  loi-d.  [This  vow  of  mutual  assistance]  M 
repeated  three  times, 

[The  candidate  rises  up,  makes  obeisance,  and  retires 
alone  to  the  foot  of  the  assembly,  where  his  alms-bowl  is 
strapped  on  his  back.  His  tutor  then  goes  down,  takes  him 
by  the  liand,  and  brings  him  back,  placing  him  in  front  oi 
the  President.  One  of  the  assembled  priests  stands  up,  and 
places  himself  on  the  other  side  of  the  candidatt;,  who  thus 
stands  l>etween  two  tutors.  The  tutors  say  to  the  assembly,^ 
With  your  permission,  [and  then  proceed  to  examine  the  can- 
didate as  to  liis  fitness  to  be  admitted  to  priest's  orders]. 
Your  name  is  Naga?  It  is  so,  lord.  Your  superior  is  the 
venerable  Tissa?  It  is  so,  lord.  [Tlie  two  tutore  togethei 
say,]  Praise  be  to  the  Ble^ed  One,  the  Holy  One,  to  hire 
who  has  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  all  Truth.  [They  then 
recite  the  following  comnuinds  of  Buddha.]  Fii-st  it  is  righl 
to  appoint  a  superior.  When  the  superior  has  been  ap 
pointed,  it  is  right  to  inquire  whether  the  candidate  hat 
alni;^lx>wl  and  robes  [which  they  do  as  follows].  Is  thit 
your  alms-bowl?  It  is  so,  lord.  Is  this  the  stole  ?  It  is  so. 
lord.  Is  this  the  upper  robe  ?  It  is  so,  lord.  Is  tliis  the 
under  robe  ?  It  is  so,  lord.  Go  and  stand  there.  [The  can 
didate  here  retires,  going  l)ackward.<»  in  a  reverential  posture 
and  stands  at  the  lower  corner  of  the  assembly.  The  tuton 
remain  in  front  of  the  President,  and  one  of  them  Raj's,] 
Priests,  hear  me.  The  candidate  desires  ordination  undei 
the  venerable  Tissa,  Now  is  the  time  of  the  assembly  o* 
priests.  I  will  instruct  the  canditlate.  [The  tutors  niakt 
olieisance  to  the  President,  and  go  down  to  the  foot  of  thi 
assembly,  and  join  the  cantUdate,  whom  they  instruct  an< 
examine  as  follow.?.]  Listen,  Naga.  This  is  the  time  fo; 
you  to  speak  the  truth,  to  state  what  has  occurred. 
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asked  concerning  anything  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  if  it 
be  true,  it  is  meet  to  say  so ;  if  it  be  not  true,  it  is  meet  to 
say  that  it  is  not.  Do  not  hesitate.  Conceal  nothing.  They 
inquire  of  the  candidate  as  follows.  Have  you  any  such  dis- 
eases as  these?  Leprosy?  No,  lord.  Boils?  No,  lord. 
Itch?  No,  lord.  Asthma?  No,  lord.  Epilepsy?  No, 
lord.  Are  you  a  human  beiug?  Yes,  lord.  Are  you  a 
male  ?  Yes,  lord.  Are  you  a  free  man  ?  Yes,  lord.  Are 
you  free  from  debt?  Yes,  lord.  Are  you  exempt  from 
military  service?  Yes,  lord.  Have  you  come  with  the 
permission  of  your  parents  ?  Yes,  lord.  Are  you  of  the 
full  age  of  twenty  years?  Yes,  lord.  Are  your  alma-bowl 
and  robes  complete?  Yes,  lord-  What  is  your  name? 
Lord,  I  am  called  Naga.  What  is  the  name  of  your  superior? 
Lord,  my  superior  is  called  the  venerable  Tissa.  [The  two 
tutors  here  go  to  the  top  of  the  assembly,  and  make  obeisance 
to  tlie  President,  and  one  of  them  sap,]  Priests,  hear  me. 
The  candidate  desires  ordination  under  the  venerable  Tiasa. 
He  has  been  duly  instructed  by  me.  Now  is  the  time  of  the 
assembly  of  priests.  If  the  candidate  is  here,  it  is  right  to 
tell  liim  to  approach.  [One  of  tlie  tutors  says.]  Come 
hither.  [The  caruUdate  ooraes  up,  and  ataiida  between  the 
tutors,  makes  obeisance  to  the  assembly,  and  kneels  do^vn.] 
Priests,  I  ask  the  assembly  for  oi'dination.  Priests,  have 
compassion  on  me,  and  lift  me  up.  A  second  time,  lords,  I 
ask  the  assembly  for  ordination ;  lords,  have  compaasion  on 
me,  and  lift  me  up.  A  third  time,  lords,  I  ask  the  assembly 
for  ordination.  Lords»  have  compassion  on  me,  and  lift  me 
up.  [The  candidate  rises  up,  and  makes  obeisance.  The 
tutors  say,]  Priests,  hear  me.  This  candidate  desires  oi-di- 
nation  under  the  venerable  Tissa.  Now  is  the  time  of  the 
assembly  of  priests.  I  will  examine  the  candidate  respecting 
the  disqualifications  for  the  priestly  office.  Listen,  Naga, 
This  is  the  time  for  you  to  speak  the  truth,  to  state  what  has 
occurred.  I  will  inquire  of  you  concerning  facts.  If  a  tiling 
is,  it  is  right  to  say  it  is ;  if  a  thing  is  not,  it  is  right  to  say  it 
is  not.  Have  you  any  such  diseases  as  these?  Lei>rosy? 
No,   lord.     Boils?    No,  lord.     Itch?    No,    lord.     Asthma? 
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No,  lonL  Epilepsy?  No,  lord.  Are  you  a  human  being? 
Yes,  lord.  Are  you  a  male  ?  Yes,  lord.  Are  you  free  from 
debt  ?  Yes,  lord.  Are  you  exempt  from  military  service  ? 
Yes,  lord.  Have  you  come  with  the  permission  of  your 
parents  ?  Yes,  lord.  Are  you  of  the  full  age  of  twenty 
years  ?  Yes,  lord.  Are  your  alms-bowl  and  robes  complete  ? 
Yes,  lord.  What  is  your  name  ?  Lord,  I  am  called  Naga. 
What  is  the  name  of  your  superior?  My  superior,  lord,  is 
called  the  venerable  Tissa.  [Here  ends  the  examination 
in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  and  one  of  the  tutors 
reports  the  result  as  follows.]  This  candidate  desires  or- 
dination under  the  venerable  Tissa.  He  is  free  from 
disqualifications.  He  has  his  alms-bowl  and  robes  complete. 
The  candidate  asks  the  assembly  for  ordination  under  his 
superior  the  venerable  Tissa.  The  assembly  gives  the  can- 
didate ordination  under  his  superior  the  venerable  Tissa. 
If  any  of  the  venerable  assembly  approves  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  candidate  under  the  venerable  Tissa,  let  him  be 
silent ;  if  any  objects,  let  him  speak.  A  second  time  I  state 
this  matter.  Priests,  hear  me.  This  candidate  desires  oi-di- 
nation  under  the  venerable  Tissa.  Ho  is  free  from  disquali- 
fications for  the  priestly  office.  His  alma-bowl  and  rol>e;i  are 
complete.  The  candidate  asks  the  priesthood  for  ordination 
under  his  superior  the  vener.ihle  Tissa.  The  assembly  gives 
the  candidate  ordination  under  his  superior  the  venerable 
Tissa.  If  any  of  the  venerable  assembly  approve  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  candidate  under  his  superior  tlie  venerable  Tissa, 
let  him  be  silent;  if  any  objects,  let  him  speak.  A  third 
time  I  state  this  matter.  Priests,  listen.  This  candidate 
desires  ordination  under  the  venerable  Tissa.  He  is  free  from 
disqualifications  for  the  priestly  office.  His  alms-bowl  and 
robes  are  complete.  Tlie  candidate  asks  the  priesthood  for 
ordination  under  his  superior  the  venerable  Tissa,  The 
assembly  gives  the  candidate  ordination  under  his  superior 
the  venerable  Tissa.  If  any  of  the  venerable  assembly  ap- 
proves the  ordination  of  the  candidate  under  liis  superior  the 
venerable  Tissa,  let  him  be  silent;  if  any  objects,  let  him 
epeak.     [The  two  tutors  here  again  make  obeisance  to  the 
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President,  and  say,]  The  candidate  has  received  ordination 
from  the  priesthood  xonder  his  suijerior  the  venerable  Tisaa. 
The  assembly  approves  the  resolution:  therefore  it  keeps 
silence.     So  I  understand  your  wish. 


§  82.    THE  SERPENT  WHO  WANTED  TO  BE  A  PRIEST. 
Translated  from  the  MahA-Vagga  (i.  63i}. 

Now  at  that  time  a  certiiin  serpent  was  disti'essed  at, 
ashamed  of,  and  loathed  his  state  as  a  serpent.  Then  it 
occurred  to  the  serpent  as  follows: 

»»  By  what  means  can  I  gain  release  from  my  state  as  a 
serpent,  and  quickly  become  a  human  being?" 

Then  it  occurred  to  the  seq>ent  as  follows : 

"  Here,  these  Sakyaputt;i  monks  are  virtuous,  tranquil, 
religious,  truthful,  moral,  and  noble.  \i  I  were  to  retire  from 
the  world  under  these  Sakyaputta  monks,  thus  might  I  gain 
release  from  my  state  as  a  serpent,  and  quickly  become  a 
human  being." 

Then  the  serpent,  in  the  guise  of  a  youth,  drew  near  to 
the  priests,  and  asked  leave  to  retire  from  the  world  into  the 
Order.  And  the  priests  received  him  into  the  Order,  and 
ordained  him. 

Now  at  that  time  the  serpent  dwelt  with  a  certain  priest 
in  a  cell  on  the  outskirts  of  the  monastery.  And  the  priest 
arose  at  tlie  waning  of  the  night,  and  paced  up  and  down 
under  the  open  sky.  Then  the  serpent,  when  the  priest  had 
gone  out,  felt  safe  and  went  to  sleep ;  and  tlie  whole  cell 
became  filled  with  the  snake,  and  his  coils  hung  out  at  the 
windows.  And  the  priest,  wishing  to  ent-er  the  dwelling, 
pushed  open  the  door,  and  saw  the  whole  house  filled  with 
the  snake,  and  his  coils  hanging  out  at  the  windows.  And 
wlien  he  had  seen  this,  he  wa.s  frightened  and  shrieked  aloud. 
And  the  other  priests  came  running  up,  and  spoke  to  the 
priest  as  follows : 

*"  Brother,  wherefore  did  you  shriek  ?  " 
96 
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*•'•  Brethren,  this  whole  house  is  iilled  with  a  snake,  aad  his 
coils  hang  out  at  the  windows.'* 

Thereupon  the  serpent  awoke  at  the  noise,  and  sat  in 
his  seat.     And  the  priests  spoke  to  him  as  follows : 

"  Who  are  you,  brother  ?  " 

"  Reverend  sirs,  I  am  a  serpent." 

"  But  wherefore,  brother,  have  you  behaved  in  this  man- 
ner?" 

Then  the  serpent  announced  the  matter  to  the  priests,  and 
the  priests  announced  tlie  matter  to  The  Blessed  One. 

Then  The  Blessed  One,  on  this  occaaion  and  in  this  con- 
nection, having  called  together  the  congregation  of  the  priests, 
spoke  to  the  serpent  as  follows : 

"  You,  veiily,  are  a  serpent,  and  not  capable  of  growth  in 
this  Doctrine  and  Discipline ;  go  you,  remain  in  your  state  as 
a  serpent,  and  keep  fast-day  on  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
eighth  day  of  the  half-montli ;  thus  shall  you  gain  release 
from  your  state  as  a  serfient,  and  q^uickly  become  a  human 
being." 

"  He  says  I  am  not  capable  of  growth  in  this  Doctrine  and 
Discipline,"  said  the  serijcnt,  and  with  teai-s  and  shrieks  he 
sorrowfidly  and  dejectedly  departed. 


%  88.     THE   BUDDHIST   CONFESSION   OF   PRIESTS. 
%  83  o.  — Translated  from  the  Mahft-Vagga  (ii.  1>). 

Now  at  that  time  The  Buddha,  The  Blessed  One,  was 
dwelling  at  Rajagaha  on  Vulture  Peak.  And  at  that  time 
the  heretical  sect  of  wandering  ascetics  met  together  on  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  eighth  day  of  the  half-month,  and 
recited  their  doctrine.  And  the  people  drew  near  to  listen  to 
their  doctrine,  and  conceived  a  liking  for  the  heretical  sect 
of  wandering  ascetics,  and  put  faith  in  their  teachings  ;  and 
the  heretical  sect  of  wandering  ascetics  gained  adherents. 
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Now  it  happened  to  Seniya  Bimbisara,  kiug  of  Magadha, 
being  in  seclusion  and  plunged  in  meditation,  that  a  conaid- 
eration  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  as  follows : 

"  Here  the  heretical  sect  of  wandering  ascetics  meet  to- 
gether on  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  eighth  day  of  the 
half-month,  and  recite  their  doctrine.  And  the  people  draw 
near  to  listen  to  their  doctrine,  and  conceive  a  liking  for 
the  heretical  sect  of  wandering  ascetics,  and  put  faith  in 
them ;  and  the  heretical  sect  of  wandering  ascetics  gain 
adherents.  What  if  now  the  reverend  ones  also  were  to 
meet  together  ou  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  eighth  day  of 
the  half-month.'* 

Then  drew  near  Seniya  Bimbisara,  king  of  Magadha,  to 
where  Tlie  Blessed  One  was;  and  having  di-awn  near  and 
greeted  The  Blessed  One,  he  sat  down  respectfully  at  one 
side.  And  seated  respectfully  at  one  side,  Seniya  Bimbisara, 
king  of  Magadha,  spoke  to  The  Blessed  One  as  follows : 

"  Reverend  Sir,  it  happened  to  me,  as  I  was  just  now  seated 
in  seclusion  and  plunged  in  meditation,  that  a  consideration 
presented  itself  to  my  minrl,  as  follows:  *  Here  the  heretical 
sect  of  wandering  ascetics  meet  together  on  the  fouileenth, 
fifteenth,  and  eiglith  day  of  the  half-month,  and  recite  their 
doctrine.  And  the  people  draw  near  to  listen  to  their  doc- 
trine, and  conceive  a  liking  for  the  heretical  sect  of  wander- 
ing ascetics,  and  put  faith  in  them ;  and  the  heretical  sect  of 
wandering  ascetics  gain  aclherents.  Wliat  if  now  the  reve- 
rend ones  also  were  to  meet  together  on  the  fourteenth,  fif- 
teenth, and  eighth  (.lay  of  the  half-month  ?  '  " 

Then  The  Blessed  One  enlightened,  incited,  quickened, 
and  gladdened  Seniya  Bimbisara,  king  of  Magadha,  with  a 
doctrinal  discourse.  And  Seniya  Bimbisara,  king  of  Magadha, 
enlightened,  incited,  quickened,  and  gladdened  by  The 
Blessed  One  ^vith  a  doctrinal  discourse,  rose  from  his  seat 
and  saluted  The  Blessed  One;  and  keeping  his  right  side 
towanl  him,  he  departed. 

Then  Tlie  Blessed  One,  on  this  occasion  and  in  this  con- 
nection, after  he  had  delivered  a  doctrinal  discourse,  addressed 
the  priests : 
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"  I  prescribe,  O  priests,  that  ye  meet  together  on  llie  foui^ 
teenth,  fifteenth,  and  eighth  day  of  the  half-month." 

Now  at  that  time  the  priests,  having  understood  that  The 
Blessed  One  had  prescribed  that  tliey  should  meet  together 
on  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  eighth  day  of  the  half-month, 
met  together  on  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  eighth  day  of 
the  half-month,  and  sat  in  silence.  And  the  people  drew 
near  to  listen  to  the  Doctrine,  and  were  angered,  annoyed, 
and  spoke  indignantly: 

"  How  is  it,  pray,  that  the  Sakyaputta  monks,  when  they 
meet  together  on  the  fourteenth,  ftfteentlu  and  eighth  day  of 
the  half-month,  sit  in  silence  like  dumb  hogs?  Why  should 
they  meet  together,  if  not  to  recite  the  Doctrine  ?  " 

And  the  priests  heard  that  the  people  were  angered, 
annoyed,  and  spoke  indignantly.  And  the  priests  announced 
the  matter  to  The  Blessed  One. 

Then  The  Blessed  One,  on  this  occasion  and  in  this  con- 
nection, after  he  had  delivered  a  doctrinal  discourse,  addressed 
the  priests : 

*''  I  prescribe,  0  priests,  that  when  ye  have  met  together 
on  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  eighth  day  of  the  half-month, 
ye  recite  the  Doctrine." 

Now  it  happened  to  The  Blessed  One,  being  in  seclusion 
and  plunged  in  meditation,  that  a  consideration  presented 
itself  to  his  mind,  as  follows: 

**  What  if  now  I  prescribe  that  the  priests  recite  a  confes- 
sion [pfitimokkha]  of  all  those  precepts  whifh  have  been  laid 
down  by  me ;  and  this  shall  be  for  them  a  faatxlay  duty  ?  " 

Then  The  Blessed  One,  in  the  evening  of  the  day,  rose 
from  his  meditation,  and  on  this  occasion  and  in  this  connec- 
tion, after  he  had  delivered  a  doctrinal  discourse,  addressed 
the  priests: 

**  O  priests,  it  happened  to  me.  as  I  i^-as  just  now  seated 
in  seclusion  and  plunged  in  meditation,  tliat  a  consideration 
presented  itself  to  my  mind,  as  follows:  *What  if  now 
I  prescribe  that  the  priests  recite  a  confession  of  all  those 
precepts  which  have  been  laid  down  by  me ;  and  this  shall 
be  for  them  a  fast-day  duty?'     I  prescribe,  O  priests,  that 
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ye  recite  a  confession.    And  after  tliia  manner,  O  priests,  b^  it 
to  be  recited : 

*■*'  Let  a  learned  and  competent  priest  make  announcement 
to  the  congregation,  saying,  •■  Let  the  reverend  congregation 
hear  me.  To-day  is  the  fast-tlay  of  tlie  fifteenth  day  of  the 
half-month.  If  the  isongregation  be  ready,  let  the  congrega- 
tion keep  fastrday,  and  recite  the  confession.  What  is  the 
first  business  before  the  congfregatiou  ?  Venerable  sirs,  the 
proclaiming  of  your  innocency.  I  will  recite  the  confession, 
and  let  as  many  of  us  as  are  here  present  listen  carefully  and 
pay  strict  attention.  If  any  one  have  sinned,  let  him  reveal 
the  fact ;  if  he  have  not  sinned,  let  him  remain  silent ;  by 
your  silence  I  shall  know  that  your  reverences  are  innocent. 
But  now,  in  afiseml>lages  like  this,  proclamation  is  made  up  to 
the  third  time,  and  each  one  must  make  confession  as  if 
individually  asked.  But  if,  when  proclamation  up  to  the 
third  time  hfis  been  made,  any  priest  shall  remember  a  sin  and 
not  reveal  it,  it  will  l>e  a  conscious  falsehood.  But  a  con- 
scious falsehood,  reverend  sirs,  has  lx?en  declared  by  The 
Blessed  One  to  1)6  a  deadly  sin.  Therefore,  if  a  priest  re- 
meniljer  having  committed  a  sin,  and  desire  again  to  be  pure, 
let  liim  reveal  the  sin  he  committed,  and  when  it  has  been 
revealed,  it  shall  be  well  for  him.' " 

I  88  A.  —  Reprinted  from  a  paper,  by  J.  F.  Pickson,  M.  A.,  in  the  Joomal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  £or  1875, 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1874,  being  the  full-moon  day  of 
the  month  Phuasa,  I  was  pcrmitte<i,  by  the  kindness  of  my 
friend  Kaawitiyagala  Unnanse,  to  be  present  at  a  chapter  of 
priests  assembled  for  the  recitation  of  the  Patiraokkha  or 
office  of  the  confession  of  priests.  The  chapter  was  held 
in  the  Sima  or  consecrated  space  in  the  ancient  Lohapasada, 
or  Brazen  Palace,  in  the  city  of  Anuradliapura,  and  under 
the  shadow  of  the  siicred  Bo-tree,  grown  fir»m  a  branch  of  the 
tree  at  Bu<ldha  Oaya,  under  which,  as  tradition  relates,  the 
prince  Siddliartha  attained  to  supreme  Buddhahood.  The 
branch  was  sent  to  Devanampiyatissa,  King  of  Ceylon,  by 
the  Emperor  A^oka,  in  the  year  288  b.  c,  now  upwards  of 
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two  thousand  j-ears  ago.  It  was  in  this  remarkable  spot* 
under  the  shadow  of  the  oldest  historical  tree,  and  in  probably 
the  oldest  chapter-house  iu  the  world,  that  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  be  present  at  this  ser\4ce.  The  building  has  none 
of  its  original  magnificence.  The  colossal  stone  pillars  alone 
remain  as  a  nieraorial  of  the  devotion  of  the  kings  and  people 
of  Ceylon  to  the  religion  which  was  taught  them  by  Mohendra, 
the  great  apostle  of  Buddliism.  In  place  of  the  nine  storeys 
which  tliese  pillars  once  supported,  a  few  in  the  centre  are 
now  made  to  carry  a  poor  thatched  roof  no  larger  than  that 
of  a  cotter's  hut,  and  hardly  sufficient  to  protect  the  chapter 
from  the  inclemencies  of  tlie  weather.  Still  there  waa  a 
simple  and  imposing  grandeur  in  the  scene.  At  the  back  of 
some  dozen  or  more  of  theae  gigantic  pillars  were  stretched 
pieces  of  white  calico,  to  form  the  sides  of  the  room:  the 
ceiling  in  like  manner  was  formed  by  stretching  white  calico 
above  the  pillars  t*)  conceal  the  shabby  roof,  the  bare  ground 
was  covered  with  clean  mats,  two  lamps  gave  a  dim  light,  the 
huge  columns,  grey  with  age,  stoiid  out  against  the  white 
calico.  At  the  top  of  the  long  room  thus  formed  was  hung  a 
curtain  of  bright  colors,  and  through  a  8i>ace  left  for  tlie 
entrance  were  visible,  row  after  row,  tlie  ]>Lllar8  of  the  ancient 
palace,  their  broail  shadows  contrasting  with  the  silvery  bright- 
ness of  the  tropical  moon. 

Accorapiuiied  by  a  friend,  I  went  to  the  chapter-house 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  we  were  met  at  the  door 
by  the  priests,  wlio  sliowcd  us  iK\  the  places  prepared  for  us  — 
two  cushions  on  the  floor  at  the  bott<jm  of  the  room,  at  a 
distAnce  of  about  two  fathoms  fiY>m  the  place  reserved  for  the 
priests.  The  ortUnances  of  Buddlrn  require  that  all  persons 
who  are  not  ordained  priests,  free  at  the  time  from  all  liability 
to  ecclesiastical  censure,  shall  keep  at  a  distance  of  two  and  a 
half  cubits  from  the  assembled  chapter.  It  was  on  my  point- 
ing out  that  this  was  the  only  direction  of  Buddha  on  the 
subject,  tliat  the  priests  consented  to  make  an  exception  in  my 
favor,  and  to  break  tlieir  rule  of  meeting  in  secret  conclave. 

After  we  were  seated  the  priests  retired  two  and  two 
together,  each  pair  knelt  down  face  to  face  and  made  confes- 
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sion  of  their  faults,  one  to  another,  in  whiapera.  Their  con- 
fessions being  ended,  they  took  their  seats  on  mats  covered 
with  white  calico,  in  two  rows  facing  each  other.  The  senior 
priest,  the  seniority  being  i-eckoned  from  tiie  date  of  oitlina- 
tion,  sat  at  the  head  of  one  row,  the  next  in  order  at  the  head 
of  the  opposite  row,  the  thii-d  next  to  the  senior  priest,  and 
80  on  right  and  left  down  the  room.  The  senior  priest  re- 
mained sitting,  the  others  knelt  and  made  obeisance  to  him, 
saying  — 

Permit  me.     Lord,  give  me  absolution  from  all  my  faults 
committed  in  deed,  or  word,  or  thought. 
Tlie  Beuicfr  then  saj's  — 

1  absolve  you,  brother.  It  is  good  to  grant  me  absolution. 
All  reply  — 

Permit  me.     Lord,  I  al>solve  you. 

The  second  in  order  of  seniority  now  resumes  his  seat,  and 
all  liis  juniore  kneel  and  receive  and  give  absolution,  saying, 
Permit  me,  etc.,  as  above ;  he  then  takes  his  seat,  and  the 
others  kneel  to  him,  and  so  on,  till  no  one  has  a  junior  pres- 
ent, that  is  to  say,  if  there  are  thirty  priests  present,  the  senior 
will  receive  obeisance  from  the  twentj'-nine  others  together, 
the  second  from  the  twenty-eight,  and  so  on  down  to  the 
twenty-ninth,  who  will  receive  obeisance  from  one.  After 
all  are  seated,  they  fall  together  on  their  knees  and  say  — 

Praise  lie  to  the  blessed  one,  the  holy  one,  tlie  author  of 
all  truth.     (This  is  said  three  times.) 

Wo  boliove  in  the  Blessed  one,  the  holy  one,  the  author  of 
all  truth,  who  has  fully  accomplished  the  eight  kinds  of  super- 
natural knowledge  and  tlie  fifteen  holy  practices,  who  came 
the  good  journey  which  led  to  the  Ruddlialiood,  who  knows 
tlie  universe,  the  unrivalled,  who  has  made  subject  to  him  all 
mortal  beings,  whether  in  heaven  or  in  earth,  the  Teacher  of 
Gods  and  men,  the  blessed  Buddha.  Through  life  tdl  I  reach 
Nirvana  I  will  put  my  trust  in  Buddlia. 

I  worship  continually 

Tbe  Buddhas  of  the  ages  that  are  past, 

And  the  Buddhna  of  the  «;e8  that  are  yet  to  oomet 

And  the  Buddbaa  of  this  present  age. 
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I  have  DO  other  Refuge, 
BuddUa  is  the  best  Kefuge ; 
B;  the  truth  of  these  words 
May  I  conquer  aod  win  the  victory. 

I  bow  my  head  to  the  ground,  and  worship 
The  sacred  dust  of  his  holy  feet. 
If  in  aught  I  have  sinned  against  Buddha, 
May  Buddha  forgive  me  my  sin. 

The  Law  was  graciously  preached  by  Buddha,  its  effects 
are  immediate,  it  is  unlimited  Ly  time*  it  is  conducive  to  sal- 
TatioD,  it  invites  all  comere,  it  is  a  fitting  object  of  contem- 
plation, the  wise  ponder  it  in  their  hearts.  Through  life  till 
I  reach  Nirvana  1  will  put  my  trust  in  tlie  Law. 

The  Law  as  it  has  been  in  the  ages  that  are  past. 
The  Law  that  will  be  in  the  ages  tliat  are  yet  to  come, 
The  Law  aa  it  is  in  this  present  age, 
I  worship  continually. 

I  have  no  other  Hefuge, 
The  Law  is  my  best  Refuge ; 
By  the  truth  of  thefle  words 
May  I  conquer  and  win  the  victory. 

I  bow  my  bead  to  the  ground  and  worship 
The  Law,  the  uoble  doctrine  of  the  Three  Baskets. 
If  in  aught  I  have  sinned  against  the  Law, 
May  the  Law  forgive  me  my  sin. 


Buddha's  holy  Churcli,  the  congregation  of  righteous  men 
that  lead  a  gorily  life,  that  walk  in  the  straight  way,  in  the 
way  of  wisdom,  that  walk  faithfully  in  the  four  paths  of  holi- 
ness, the  eight  orders  of  the  electa  worthy  of  offerings  from 
afar,  worthy  of  fresh  offerings,  worthy  of  offerings  of  the 
daily  necessaries  of  life,  entitled  to  receive  the  respectful 
salutation  of  joined  hand*  raiwed  in  homage  to  the  forehead, 
this  holy  Church  produces  merit  which,  like  unto  a  rich 
field,  yields  its  increase  for  the  benefit  of  tliis  world  of  men. 
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Through  life  till  I  reach  Nirvana  I  will  put  my  trust  in  the 
Church. 

The  Church  as  it  has  been  in  the  agea  that  are  past, 
The  Cbarch  as  it  will  be  Iq  the  agea  that  are  yet  to  comei 
The  Churcb  as  it  is  in  this  present  age, 
I  worship  contiuaally. 

I  have  no  other  Refuge, 

The  Church  is  my  noble  Refuge 

By  the  truth  of  these  words 

May  I  worship  and  win  the  victory. 

I  bow  my  head  to  the  ground  and  worship 
The  Church,  threefold  and  beet. 
If  in  aught  I  have  sinned  against  the  Church, 
May  the  Churcb  forgive  me  my  sin. 

Buddha  and  the  Law,  the  Pacceka^buddhas, 

And  the  Church  are  my  lords. 

I  am  their  slave. 

May  their  virtues  ever  rest  on  my  head. 

The  three  refuges,  the  three  symbols  and  equanimity. 

And  lastly,  Nirvana, 

Will  I  worship  with  bowed  head,  unceasingly. 

Thus  shall  I  receive  the  benefit  of  that  threefold  power. 

May  the  three  refuges  rest  on  my  head. 
On  my  bead  may  there  rest  the  three  symbols. 
May  peace  rest  on  my  head, 
May  Nirvana  rest  on  my  head. 

I  worship  the  Huddhas,  the  all-pitiful, 

The  Law,  the  Pacceka-buddhas; 
The  Church  and  the  three  sages 
I  worship  with  bowed  head. 

I  worship  every  saying 

And  every  word  of  the  Great  Teacher, 

1  worship  every  shrine, 

My  spiritual  superior  and  my  tutor. 

By  virtue  of  these  feelings  of  reverence 

May  my  thoughts  be  freed  from  sin. 
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The  priests  here  rise  from  their  knees  and  resume  their 
seats.  The  senior,  or  some  other  deputed  in  his  stead  to  offi- 
ciate, then  takes  a  seat  at  the  top  between  the  two  rows.  The 
interrogatories  are  then  proceeded  with  as  will  be  found  ex- 
plained iu  the  following  translation  uf  the  Patimokkha.  The 
interrogatories  being  ended,  the  Patimokkha  is  intoned  after 
the  manner  followed  to  this  day  by  the  Roman  Church. 


The  office  for  priestesses  .  .  .  has  been  omitted  in  tLe 
present  edition,  because  the  order  of  priestesses  is  not  now 
recognized  by  the  orthodox  Buddhists, 

Tlie  text  of  this  edition  is  derived  from  ^ISS.  in  use  at 
the  Malwatte  Monastery  in  Kandy,  and  it  will  be  found 
divided  into  ten  chapters,  as  follows:  — 

I.   Interrogatories  relating  to  the  requisitea  for  fonmn|r 
a  chapter. 

II.   The  Introduction. 

III.  The  four  deadly  sins. 

IV.  The  thirteen  faults  involving  temporary  separation 
from  the  priesthood. 

V.   The  two  undetermined  offences. 
VI.   The  thirty  faults  requiring  confession  and  absolu- 
tion, and  involving  forfeiture  of  the  article  in  reference  to 
which  the  offence  has  been  committed. 

VII.   Tlie    ninety-two    faults   requiring   confession    and 
absolution. 
VIII.   Four  offences  requiring  confession. 
IX.   The  seventy-five  rules  of  conduct. 
X.   The  seven  rules  for  settling  cases. 

The  whole  is  sometimes  known  as  the  two  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  precepts. 


J.  F.  D. 


Eabmokdswokth.  Slouoh,  March  19th,  1875^ 
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§  84.    THE   ORDER   RECEIVE   LEAVE  TO   DWELL  IN 

HOUSES. 

Translated  from  the  Culla-Vogga  (vi  I'). 

At  that  time  The  Buddha,  The  Blessed  One,  was  dwelling 
at  Rajagaha  in  Bamboo  Gnne,  M-hich  is  in  Kalandakunivapa. 
Now  at  that  time  The  Blessed  One  had  not  given  permis- 
sion to  the  priests  to  tiae  dwelLing-housea.  And  the  priests 
of  his  following  dwelt  wherever  they  oould,  —  in  the  fni-ests, 
at  the  foot  of  trees,  on  the  hills,  in  the  valleys,  in  mountain 
caves,  in  cemeteries,  in  groves  of  trees,  in  open  spaces,  or  in 
heaps  of  straw.  And  they  would  return  early  in  the  moraing 
from  their  various  resting-places,  - — from  the  forests,  from  the 
foot  of  trees,  from  the  hills,  from  tlie  valleys,  from  tlie  moun- 
tain caves,  from  the  cemeteries,  from  the  groves  of  trees,  from 
the  open  spaces,  or  from  the  lieajw  of  straw,  winning  the 
minds  of  men  with  their  advancing  an<l  tht-ir  retiring,  with 
their  looking  and  their  gazing,  with  their  drawing  in  their 
arms  and  their  sti-etching  out  their  arms,  and  having  their 
eyes  cast  down,  and  perfect  in  tlieir  deimrtment. 

Now  at  that  time  a  Rajagaha  treasurer  went  early  in  the 
morning  to  the  park.  And  the  Rajagalia  treasurer  saw  those 
priests  as  they  returned  early  in  the  morning  from  their  vari- 
ous resting-places,  —  from  the  forests,  from  the  foot  of  trees, 
from  the  hills,  from  the  valley's,  from  the  mountain  caves, 
from  the  cemeteries,  from  the  groves  of  trees,  from  the  open 
spaces,  or  from  the  heaps  of  straw,  winning  the  minds  of  men 
with  their  advancing  and  their  retiring,  with  their  looking 
and  their  gazing,  with  their  drawing  in  their  arms  and  their 
stretching  out  tlieir  arms,  and  having  their  eyes  cast  down, 
and  perfect  in  their  deportment, — and  when  he  had  seen 
them,  his  mind  was  won.  Then  the  Rajagaha  treasurer  drew 
near  to  where  tliose  priests  were,  and  having  drawn  near,  he 
spoke  to  those  priests  as  follows : 

"  Reverend  sirs,  if  I  were  to  build  some  monastery  cells, 
would  ye  dwell  in  those  my  monastery  cells  ?  ** 
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*•  O  hoiisehold*er,  The  Blessed  One  has  not  given  permis- 
sion to  use  monastery  cells." 

"  In  that  case,  reverend  sira,  ask  The  Blessed  One  about 
the  matter,  and  announce  to  me  his  answer." 

"Very  well,  O  householder,"  said  those  priests  to  the 
Rajagaha  treasurer  in  assent,  and  drew  near  to  where  The 
Blessed  One  wm;  and  having  drawn  near  and  greeted  The 
Blessed  One,  they  sat  down  ]*esi>ectfuUy  at  one  side.  And 
seated  re8i)eotfully  at  one  side,  they  spoke  to  The  Blessed 
One  as  follows: 

**  Reverend  Sir,  a  Rajagaha  treasurer  ia  desirous  of  build- 
ing some  montwtery  celia.  Reverend  Sir,  how  sliall  we  act 
in  the  matter?" 

Then  The  Blessed  One,  on  that  occasion,  aft<»r  be  had  de- 
livered a  doctrinal  discourse,  addressed  the  priests : 

"  O  priests,  I  permit  places  of  retreat  of  five  different 
kinds;  monastery  cells,  Bengal  houses,  storied  manfiions, 
mansions  with  attics,  and  huts." 

Then  those  priests  drew  near  to  where  the  Rajagaha  treas- 
urer was  ;  and  having  drawn  near,  they  spoke  to  tlie  Rajagalia 
treasurer  as  follows: 

"  O  householder,  The  Blessed  One  has  given  permission  to 
use  monaster}'  cells.     Pray,  suit  your  own  convenience." 

Tlien  the  Rajagaha  treasurer  in  one  day  established  sixty 
monastery  cells.  And  the  Rajagaha  treasurer,  having  com- 
pleted those  sixty  monastery  cells,  drew  near  to  where  Tlie 
Blessed  One  waa;  and  liaviiig  drawn  near  and  greeted  The 
Blessed  One,  he  sat  down  respectfully  at  one  side.  And 
seated  respectfully  at  one  side,  the  Rajagaha  treasurer  spoke 
to  The  Blessed  One  as  follows : 

"  Reverend  Sir,  let  The  Blessed  One  consent  to  take  break- 
fast at  my  house  to-morrow,  together  with  the  congregation  of 
the  priests." 

And  The  Blessed  One  consented  by  his  silonce. 

Then  the  Rajagaha  treasurer,  perceiving  that  The  Blessed 
One  had  given  his  consent,  rose  from  his  seat,  and  saluted 
The  Blessed  One ;  and  keeping  his  right  side  toward  him,  he 
departed. 
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Then  the  Rajagaha  treasurer,  wlien  night  was  over,  pre- 
pared excellent  fuotl,  both  hard  and  softi  and  sent  word  to 
The  Blessed  One: 

"  Reverend  Sir,  breakfast  is  ready." 

Then  The  Blessed  One,  having  put  on  his  tunic  In  the 
morning,  took  his  bowl  and  his  robes,  and  drew  near  to  where 
the  house  of  the  Rajagaha  treasurer  was;  and  having  drawn 
near,  together  with  the  congregation  of  the  priests,  he  sat  down 
in  the  seat  that  was  spread  for  him.  Then  the  Rajagaha  treas- 
urer served  The  Biuldlxa  and  the  congregation  of  the  priests 
that  followed  liim  with  excellent  food,  both  hard  and  soft, 
with  his  own  hands,  until  they  were  satisfied,  and  would  take 
no  more.  And  when  The  Blessed  One  had  finished  eating, 
and  had  washed  his  bowl  and  his  hands,  the  Rajagaha  treasurer 
sat  down  respectfully  at  one  Hide.  And  seated  respectfully  at 
one  side,  he  spoke  to  The  Blessed  One  as  follows : 

"  Reverend  Sir,  T  have  built  these  sixty  monastery  cells  in 
the  hope  of  merit,  and  in  the  hope  of  heaven.  Reverend  Sir, 
how  shall  I  act  in  the  matter  of  these  monastery  cells  ?  " 

"In  that  case,  0  householder,  dedicate  these  sixty  mon- 
astery cells  to  the  Order,  both  present,  and  to  come,  and 
throughout  the  world." 

"  Very  well,  Reverend  Sir,"  said  the  Rajagaha  treasurer 
to  The  Blessed  One  in  assent,  and  dedicated  those  sixty  mon- 
astery cells  to  the  Onler,  both  present,  and  to  come,  and 
tliroughout  the  world. 

Then  The  Blessed  One  gave  thanks  to  the  RHjagaha  treas- 
urer in  the  following  stanzas  :  — 

**  The  cold,  the  heat,  it  bcateth  back, 
And  ravenous  beasts  of  every  sort, 
The  enakes  that  creep,  the  gnats  that  bite, 
The  winter's  cold,  the  heavy  rains; 
And  when  the  dreaded,  torrid  wiDcla 
Spring  ap,  tbey,  too,  are  beaten  back. 

'^  A  place  for  refuge,  and  for  ease, 
To  meditate,  and  insight  gain, 
Are  monaBleriea,  best  of  gifts, 
And  of  The  Buddha  highly  praised. 
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**  Therefore,  if  any  uiau  is  wise, 
Ami  cbcrifibeth  his  weal  at  heart, 
Theu  monasteries  let  him  build, 
And  lodge  therein  the  erudite. 

"  Let  food  to  eat,  and  also  drink. 
And  clothes,  and  bedding  in  full  store* 
Be  given  to  the  holy  men, 
By  him  with  a  believing  heart 

"To  bim  the  Doctrine  they  shall  teaobf 
And  all  bis  miaerieB  put  to  flight ; 
And  he,  when  once  he  sees  the  truth, 
'  Depraved  no  more,  Nirvana  gains." 

Then  The  Blessed  One,  having  given  thanks  to  the 
Rajagaha  treasurer  in  the  foregoing  stanzas,  rose  from  his 
seat  and  departed. 


5  85.    RESIDENCE  DURING  THE  RAINY  SEASON. 

§  860.  —  Translated  from  the  Maha-Vagga  (iii.  1>). 

At  that  time  The  Buddlia,  The  Blessed  One,  was  dwell- 
ing at  Rajagaha  in  Bamlx>o  Grove,  which  is  in  Kalanda- 
kanivapa.  Now  at  that  time  residence  during  the  rainy 
season  had  not  been  prescribed  for  the  priests  by  The  Blessed 
One.  And  the  priests  went  about  on  their  wanderings,  both 
in  the  cold  season,  and  in  the  hot  season,  and  in  tlie  rainy 
season.  And  the  people  were  angered,  annoyed,  and  spoke 
indignantly : 

"  Pray,  why  should  the  Sakyaputta  monks  go  about  oa] 
their  wanderings  both  in  the  cold  season,  and  in  the  hot  seaH 
son,  and  in  the  rainy  season,  and  crush  the  green  grass,  and 
injure  beings  having  but  one  of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  bring 
to  destniction  many  small  animals  ?  Vcril}^  the  followers  oi 
heretical  sects,  possessing  but  a  poorly  expountled  doctrine, 
must  lie  by  and  compose  themselves  for  residence  during  the 
rainy  season.     Verily,  the  birds  must  make  their  nests  in  the 
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tope  of  the  trees,  and  lie  by  and  coiiii)ose  themselves  for  resi- 
dence during  Uie  rainy  season.  But  these  SakyaputU  monks 
go  about  on  their  wanderings^  both  in  the  cold  season,  and  in 
the  hot  season,  and  in  the  rainy  season,  and  crush  the  green 
grass,  and  injure  beings  having  but  one  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
and  bring  to  destruction  many  small  animals." 

And  the  priests  heanl  that  the  people  were  angered, 
annoyed,  and  were  speaking  indignantly ;  and  the  priests 
brought  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  The  Blessed  One. 

Then  The  Blessed  One,  on  this  occasion  and  in  this  con- 
nection, after  he  had  delivered  a  doctrinal  discourse,  addressed 
the  priests  iis  follows  : 

"  I  prescribe,  O  priests,  that  ye  enter  upon  residence." 

Then  it  occniTed  to  the  priests  as  follows ; 

"  At  what  time,  pray,  ought  residence  to  l:)egin  ?  "  And 
they  brouglit  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  The  Blessed  One. 

"I  prescribe,  O  priesta,  that  ye  enter  upon  residence  at 
the  time  of  the  annual  rains." 

Then  it  occurred  to  the  priests  as  follows : 

"  How  many,  pray,  are  the  days  for  beginning  residence  ?" 
And  they  brought  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  The  Blessed 
One. 

^  There  are  two  days,  O  priests,  on  which  to  begin  resi- 
dence, an  earlier  and  a  later.  The  earlier  one  is  the  day  after 
the  full  moou  in  tlm  month  Asalhi,  and  the  later  is  one  month 
after  the  full  moon  in  the  month  Asfilhi.  These,  O  priests, 
are  the  two  days  for  l>eginning  residence." 

And  at  that  time  the  band  of  six  priests  entered  upon 
residence,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  residence  they  went  about 
on  their  wanderings.  And  the  people  were  angered,  annoyed, 
and  spoke  indignantly : 

"  Pray,  why  should  the  Sakyaputta  monks  go  about  on  their 
wanderings,  both  in  the  cold  season,  and  in  the  hot  season,  and 
in  the  rainy  season,  and  crush  the  green  grass,  and  injure  be- 
ings having  but  one  of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  bring  to 
destruction  many  small  animals  ?  Verily,  the  followers  of 
heretical  sects,  possessing  but  a  poorly  expounded  doctrine, 
must  lie  by  and  com^x>se  themselves  for  residence  during  the 
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rainy  seaaon.  Veril^',  the  birds  must  Tnake  their  uests  in  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  and  lie  by  and  compose  themselves  for  resi- 
dence during  the  rainy  season.  But  these  Sakyaputta  monks 
go  about  on  their  wanderings  in  the  cold  season,  and  in  the 
hot  season,  and  in  the  rainy  season,  and  crush  the  green  ^frafis, 
and  injui*e  beings  having  but  one  of  the  organs  of  sense,  and 
bring  to  destruction  many  small  animals." 

And  the  priests  heard  that  the  people  were  angered*  an- 
noyed, and  spoke  indignantly;  and  those  tliat  were  moderate 
were  angered,  annoyed,  and  spoke  indignantly : 

**  Pray,  why  should-  the  band  of  six  priesta,  having  once 
entei*ed  upon  residence,  go  about  on  theu*  wanderings  in  the 
midst  of  the  season  for  residence  ?  "  And  they  brought  the 
matter  to  the  notice  of  The  Blessed  One. 

Then  The  Blessed  One,  on  this  occasion  and  in  this  con- 
nection, after  he  had  delivered  a  doctrinal  discourse,  ad- 
dressed the  priests: 

"  O  priests,  it  is  not  allowed  that  ye  go  about  on  your 
wanderings  after  having  once  entered  upon  residence,  and 
not  having  finished  either  the  former  or  the  latter  period  of 
three  months.  If  any  one  go  about  on  lus  wanderings,  he 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.'* 

§  %hh.  —Translated  from  the  Mahft-Vagga  (iv.  1>*). 

"  I  prescribe,  O  priests,  that  at  the  end  of  residence,  the 
priests  shall  invite  criticism  in  respect  to  three  points ;  what 
has  been  seen,  or  heard,  or  suspected.  Tlius  shall  ye  live  in 
accord  with  one  another,  and  be  released  from  your  offences, 
and  keep  the  rules  of  discipline  before  your  eyes.  And  after 
this  manner,  O  priests,  shall  ye  invite  criticism  :  By  a  learned 
and  competent  priest  shall  the  motion  be  brought  before  the 
congregation : 

"  *  Reverend  sirs,  let  the  congregation  hear  me  I  This  is 
the  day  of  inviting  criticism.  If  the  congregation  is  ready, 
let  the  congregation  invite  criticism.* 

"  Then  the  senior  priest,  throwing  his  cloak  over  one 
shoulder,  squatting  on  the  ground,  and  holding  forth  his 
joined  hands,  shall  say  to  the  congregation  of  the  priests  ; 
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" '  Brethren,  I  invite  the  criticism  of  the  congregation 
with  respect  to  what  )uia  been  seen,  or  heard,  or  suspected. 
Let  the  venerable  bretliren  have  compassiou  and  speak,  and 
when  I  have  seen  my  offence,  I  will  atone  for  it.  Brethren, 
a  second  time  ...  a  thiitl  time  I  invite  the  criticiBm  of  the 
congregation  with  respect  to  what  has  been  seen,  or  heard, 
or  suspected.  Let  the  venerable  brethren  have  compassion 
and  speak,  and  when  I  have  seen  my  ojQTence,  I  will  atone 
for  it.' 

"Then  each  junior  priest,  throwing  his  cloak  over  one 
shoulder,  squatting  on  the  grounfl,  and  holding  forth  his 
joined  hands,  shall  say  to  the  congregation  of  the  priests: 

" '  Reverend  sirs,  I  invite  the  criticism  of  the  congregation 
with  respect  to  what  lias  been  seen,  or  heard,  or  suspected. 
.  .  .  Reverend  sirs,  a  second  time  ...  a  third  time  1  invite 
the  criticism  of  the  congregation  with  respect  to  what  haa 
been  seen,  or  heard,  or  suspected.  Let  the  venerable  brethren 
have  compassion  and  speak,  and  when  I  have  seen  my  offence^ 
I  will  atone  for  it.' " 


I  86.     THE  MENDICANT  IDEAL. 

Translated  from  the  Samyutta-Xikava  (xvi.  3<). 

Thus  have  I  heard. 

On  a  certain  occasion  The  Blessed  One  was  dwelling  at 
Savatthi  in  Jetavana  monastery  in  Anathapindilca's  Park. 
And  there  The  Blessed  One  addressed  the  priests: 

"  Priests,"  said  he. 

"  Lord,''  said  the  priests  to  The  Blessed  One  in  reply. 

And  The  Blessed  One  spoke  as  follows : 

**  Take  pattern  by  tlie  moon,  O  priests,  when  ye  go  a-beg- 
ging. Hold  aloof,  O  priests,  Iwth  in  body  and  in  mind,  never 
weary  your  welcome,  nor  be  impudent  to  your  benefactors. 

**  Just  as  a  man,  O  jjriests,  would  regard  a  dilapidated 
well,  or  a  rugged  mountain,  or  a  river  difficult  to  ford,  and 
hold  aloof  both  in  body  and  in  mind,  in  exactly  the  sajno 
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way,  O  priests,  take  pattern  by  the  moon  when  ye  go  a-beg- 
ging, hold  aloof  Uith  in  Ixxly  and  in  mind,  never  weary  your 
welcome,  nor  be  impudent  to  your  benefactors. 

**  Kassapa,  O  priests,  takes  jMittern  by  the  moon  when  he 
goes  a-begging.  He  holds  aloof  both  in  bod^^  and  in  mind, 
never  wearies  his  welcome,  nor  is  impudent  to  his  bene- 
factors. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  this,  O  priests  ?  What  sort  of  a 
priest  is  worthy  to  go  a-begging?" 

"  Reverend  Sir,  our  beliefs  derive  from  The  Blessed  One, 
have  The  Blessed  One  for  their  guide  and  their  authority. 
Pray,  Reverend  Sir,  let  the  answer  to  this  find  expression  in 
the  mouth  of  The  Blessed  One.  Anjtliing  the  priests  hear 
from  The  Blessed  One  will  be  kept  in  mind." 

Then  The  Blessfd  One  waved  his  liiuid  in  the  air:  "Just 
as  my  hand,  O  priests,  is  not  caught,  nor  seized,  nor  held  fast 
by  the  air,  in  exactly  the  same  way;  O  priests,  when  the  mind 
of  a  priest  who  goes  a-begging  is  not  caught,  nor  seized,  nor 
held  fast,  and  when,  willing  that  they  should  gain  who  wish 
for  gain,  and  tliat  tliey  should  acquii-e  merit  who  wsh  to  ac- 
quire merit,  he  is  as  delighted  and  pleased  with  the  gains  of 
others  as  with  his  own,  such  a  priest,  O  priests,  is  worthy  to 
go  a-begging. 

'^  The  mind  of  Kassapa,  O  priests,  when  he  goes  a-begging 
is  not  caught,  nor  seized,  nor  held  fast,  and  willing  that  they 
should  gain  who  wish  for  gain,  and  that  they  should  acquire 
merit  who  wish  to  acquire  merit,  he  is  as  delighted  and  pleased 
with  the  gains  of  others  as  with  lu8  own. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  this,  O  priests  ?  What  sort  of  a 
priest  is  an  unworthy  teacher  of  the  Doctrine  ?  And  what 
sort  of  a  priest  is  a  worthy  teacher  of  the  Doctrine  ?  " 

"  Reverend  Sir,  our  beliefs  derive  from  The  Blessed  One, 
have  Tlie  Blessed  One  for  their  guide  and  their  authority'. 
Pray,  Reverend  Sir,  let  the  meaning  of  this  saying  find  ex- 
pression in  the  mouth  of  The  Blessed  One.  Anjlhing  the 
priests  hear  from  The  Blessed  One  will  be  kept  in  mind." 

"  Then  listen,  O  priests,  and  pay  strict  attention,  and  I 
will  speak." 
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"  Yes,  Reverend  Six,"  said  the  priests  to  The  Blessed  One 
in  assent. 

And  The  Blessed  One  spoke  as  follows ; 

"  Any  priest,  O  priests,  who  in  teaching  the  Doctrine  to 
others  thinks  as  follows :  '  O  that  they  may  hear  from  me 
the  Doctrine  I  and  be  won  over  by  what  they  hear,  and  mani- 
fest delight  towards  me,*  such  a  priest,  O  priests,  is  an  unwoi^ 
thy  teacher  of  the  Doctrine. 

"  Any  priest,  O  priests,  who  in  teaching  the  Doctrine  to 
others  thinks  as  follows :  *  The  Doctrine  has  been  well  taught 
i)y  The  Blessed  One,  avails  even  in  the  present  life,  is  imme- 
diate in  its  i^esults,  is  inviting  and  conducive  to  salvation,  and 
may  be  mastered  by  any  intelligent  man  for  himself.  O  that 
they  may  hear  from  me  the  Doctrine,  and  be  enlightened  by 
what  they  hear,  and  as  a  result  of  their  eiilighteumeut  begin 
to  act  accordingly !  *  and  thus  teaches  the  Doctrine  to  others 
because  of  that  Doctrine's  intrinsic  goodness,  and  because  of 
compassion,  mercy,  and  kindness,  such  a  priest,  O  priests,  is  a 
worthy  teacher  of  the  Doctrine. 

"  Kassapa,  O  priests,  in  teaching  the  Doctrine  to  others, 
thinks  as  follows :  *  The  Doctrine  has  liecn  well  taught  by 
The  Blessed  One,  is  of  advantage  even  in  tlie  present  life,  is 
immediate  in  its  results,  is  inviting  and  conducive  to  salvation, 
and  may  l>e  mastered  by  any  intelligent  man  for  himself.  O 
that  they  amy  hear  from  nie  the  Doctrine,  and  be  enlightened 
by  what  they  hear,  and  as  a  result  of  their  enlightenment  be- 
gin to  act  accordingly  I '  and  thus  teaches  the  Doctrine  to  oth- 
ers because  of  that  Doctrine's  intiinsic  goodness,  and  because 
of  compassion,  mercy,  and  kindness. 

"  I  will  admonish  you,  O  priests,  by  the  example  of  Kas- 
sapa, or  b}  tliat  of  any  one  who  may  resemble  Kassapa,  and 
when  you  have  been  admonished,  begin  to  act  accordingly." 
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§  87.    THE  VALUE  OF  TRAINING  IN  RELIGION. 

Tmulated  £rom  the  ^iilmdapauba  (2t)4*^. 

"  Bhante  Nagascna,  you  priests  say,  *  If  a  layman  reach 
saintship,  there  are  two  courses  open  to  liim,  and  none  other : 
on  the  self-same  clay  he  either  retires  from  the  world  or 
passes  into  Nirvana;  he  cannot  wait  until  the  morrow.*  Now 
if,  hliante  Nagtiseno,  he  should  not  succeed  in  obtaining  either 
professor  or  preceptor,  or  bowl  and  robes  on  that  <lay,  would 
that  man  who  had  reached  saintship  retire  from  the  world 
without  any  assistance?  or  woiihl  lie  wait  until  another  day  ? 
or  would  some  other  saint  come  by  magical  power  and  receive 
him  into  the  Order?  or  would  he  jMUsa  into  Nirvana?  " 

"  Your  majesty,  tliis  layman  who  had  attained  to  saintship, 
would  not  retire  from  the  world  without  assistance*  or  if  he 
did  BOj  he  would  be  guilty  of  theft,  nor  could  he  wait  for  an- 
other day;  and  whether  any  one  who  had  attained  to  saint- 
ship  came  or  not«  he  would  pass  into  Nir\'ana  that  self-same 
day." 

"In  that  case,  bhante  Nagasena,  saintship  has  forfeited  all 
claim  to  be  a  quiet  haven,  if  it  ahiughters  its  ]>ossesRor/* 

"Your  majesty,  inferiority  is  characteristic  of  a  layman  ; 
and  it  is  through  this  cliaracteristic  inferiority  and  weakness 
tliat  a  houfldioldcr,  when  he  has  attained  to  saintship,  on  the 
self-same  day  either  retires  from  the  world  or  passes  into  Nir- 
vana ;  and  tliis  weakness,  your  majesty,  is  not  a  fault  of  saint- 
ship, it  is  a  fault  belonging  to  the  lay  state.  Just  as  food,  your 
majesty*  sustains  the  vital  force,  and  preserves  tlie  life  of  all 
beings,  but  kills,  through  its  indigestibility,  any  one  who  hna 
a  poor  stomach  and  a  slow  and  weak  digestion,  yet  this  weak- 
ness of  digestion  is  not  the  fault  of  the  focHl,  but  the  fault  of 
the  stomaeh ;  in  exactly  the  same  way»  your  majesty,  it  is 
through  his  characteristic  weakness  and  inferiority  that  a 
householder,  when  he  has  attained  to  saint>*hip,  on  the  self- 
same day  either  retires  from  the  world  or  passes  into  Nir>'ana  ; 
and  this  characteristic  weakness,  your  majesty,  is  not  a  fault 
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of  saintship,  it  is  a  fault  belonging  to  the  lay  state.  Or, 
again,  your  majesty,  as  a  small  stalk  of  grass  will  break  and 
double  over  if  a  heavy  stone  be  placed  U[x>n  it ;  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  your  majesty',  a  layman  who  has  attained  to  saints 
sliip,  cannot,  so  long  as  he  remains  a  layman,  sustain  saintship, 
but  on  the  self-same  day  he  either  retires  from  the  worhl  or 
passes  into  Nirvana.  Or,  again,  your  majesty,  just  as  a  man 
who  is  weak,  feeble,  of  low  extraction,  and  of  few  meritorious 
works,  if  he  succeeds  to  a  large  kingdom,  falls  at  once,  per- 
ishes, and  breaks  down,  and  proves  unable  to  sustain  princely 
power ;  in  exactly  the  same  way,  your  majesty,  a  lajTuan  wlio 
has  attained  to  saintsliip,  cannot,  so  long  as  he  stays  a  lay- 
man, sustain  saintship.  For  this  reason,  then,  on  the  self- 
same day  he  either  retires  from  the  world  or  passes  into 
Nin'ana." 

"  Well  done,  bhante  Nagasena  I     Thus  it  is,  and  you  have 
my  assent." 


§  88.    THE  COLORLESS   LIFE. 

Translated  from  Ihe  Milindapanba  (76"). 

Said  the  king,  "  Bhante  Nagasena,  what  is  the  difference 
between  one  who  has  passion  and  one  who  is  free  from 
passion  ?  " 

**  Your  majesty,  the  one  clings,  the  other  does  not  cling.'* 

"Bhante,  what  do  you  mean  by  'clings'  and  'does  not 
cling'?" 

"  Your  majesty,  the  one  covets,  the  other  does  not  covet." 

"  Bliante,  this  is  the  way  I  look  at  the  matter :  both  he 
who  has  passion  and  he  who  is  free  from  passion  have  the 
eanio  wifih,  that  his  foml,  whether  hard  or  soft,  should  be 
good ;  neither  wishes  for  what  is  bad." 

'^  Youi'  majesty,  he  that  is  not  free  from  passion  experi- 
ences both  the  taste  of  that  food,  and  also  passion  due  to  that 
taste ;  while  he  who  is  fi-ee  from  passion  experiences  the  taato 
of  that  food,  but  no  passion  clue  to  that  taste." 

"  You  are  an  able  man,  bJiante  Nagasena." 
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§89.     CAN   THE   SAINT   SUFFER? 
TranBlated  from  tlie  Samyatta-Nik&ya  (xzii.  U'). 

"And  Iiow,  O  householder,  is  one  wretched  of  body  but 
not  wretched  of  mind  ? 

**  We  may  have,  O  householder,  a  learned  and  noble  di&- 
ciple,  who  is  a  follower  of  noble  disciples,  conversant  with 
the  Noble  Doctrine,  diacipUned  in  the  Noble  Doctrine,  a  fol- 
lower of  good  people,  conversant  mth  the  Doctrine  held  by 
good  people,  disciplined  in  the  Doctrine  held  by  good  people. 
He  does  not  consider  form  in  the  light  of  an  Ego  —  neither 
the  Ego  as  possessing  fomi^  nor  form  as  comiirised  in  the  Ego, 
nor  the  Ego  as  comprised  in  form  —  and  is  thus  not  possessed 
with  the  idea,  '  I  am  form ;  form  belongs  to  the  I.'  And  not 
being  possessed  with  the  idea,  ^  I  am  form ;  form  belongs  to 
the  I,'  when  form  .  alters  and  changes,  the  alteration  and 
change  of  form  do  not  cause  sorrow,  lamentation,  grief,  and 
despair  to  arise  in  lum. 

**  He  does  not  consider  sensation  .  ,  ,  perception  .  .  .  the 
predispositions  ,  .  .  consciousness  in  the  light  of  an  Ego  — 
neither  the  Ego  as  possessing  consciousness,  nor  consciousness 
as  comprised  in  the  Ego,  nor  the  Ego  aa  comprised  in  con- 
sciousness—  and  is  thus  not  possessed  with  the  idea,  'I  am 
consciousness;  consciousness  belongs  to  the  L*  And  not 
being  possessed  with  tlie  idea,  '1  am  consciousness;  eon- 
flciousnees  belongs  to  the  T,'  when  consciousness  alters  and 
changes,  Hie  alteration  and  change  of  consciousness  do  not 
cause  sorrow,  lamentjition,  grief,  and  despair  to  arise  in  him, 

"Thus,  O  householder,  is  one  wretched  of  body  but  not 
wretched  of  mind." 

Thus  spake  the  venerable  Sariputta,  and  the  delighted 
householder  Nakulapita  applauded  the  sx)eech  of  the  vener- 
able Sariputta. 
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S  90.    THE  BODY  IS  AN  OPEN  SORE. 
Translated  from  the  HUindapaflba  (73^). 

Said  the  king,  **  Bliante  Nagasena,  are  they  who  have 
retired  from  the  world  fond  of  their  bodies?" 

*'No,  your  majesty,  tliey  who  have  retired  from  the  world 
are  not  fond  of  their  bodies." 

'•'•  Then  why,  bhante^  do  you  indulge  your  body,  and  lavish 
attention  on  it?" 

"  Pray,  your  majesty,  have  you  ever  at  any  time  been  hit 
in  battle  by  an  arrow  ?  " 

*^  Yes,  bhiinte ;  I  have." 

"And  was  the  wound,  your  majesty,  anointed  with  oint- 
ment, smeared  with  oil,  and  bandaged  with  a  strip  of  fine  cloth  ?  " 

"Yes,  bliante.  It  was  anointed  with  ointment,  smeared 
with  oil,  and  Imndaged  witli  a  strip  of  fine  cloth." 

"  Pray,  your  nuijestj^  were  you  fond  of  that  wound,  that 
you  anointed  it  with  ointment,  smeared  it  with  oil,  aitd  ban- 
daged it  with  a  strip  of  fine  cloth?" 

"  No,  bhante.  I  was  not  fond  of  my  wound ;  but  it  wa«  in 
order  that  my  flesh  might  heal  that  I  anointed  it  with  oint- 
ment, smeared  it  with  oil,  and  bandaged  it  witli  a  sti'ip  of  line 
cloth." 

"In  exactly  the  same  way,  your  majesty,  they  who  have 
retired  from  the  world  are  not  fond  of  their  bodies ;  but,  with- 
out being  attached  to  them,  they  take  care  of  their  bodies  in 
order  to  advance  in  the  religions  life.  The  iHid}',  your  majesty, 
has  been  likened  to  a  wound  by  Tlie  Blessed  One ;  and,  there- 
fore, they  who  have  retired  from  the  world  take  care  of  their 
bodies  as  though  they  were  wounds,  without  thereby  becoming 
attached  to  them.  And  The  Blessed  One,  your  majesty,  has 
spoken  as  follows : 

"  *Thi8  monatroas  wound  hath  outlets  cioe, 
A  dnrap,  wet  skin  doth  clothe  it  o'erf 
At  every  point  this  unclean  thing 
Exudcth  nasty,  stinking  smells.' " 

"You  are  an  able  man,  bhante  Nagasona." 


%9l,    HEAVEN  NOT  THE  HIGHEST  GOOD. 
TranaJated  from  tlie  Aiiguttarfr-Nikftya  (iii.  18). 

•*If  wandering  ascetics,  O  prieate,  members  of  another 
8ect>  were  to  say  to  3'ou,  '  Sirs,  is  it  in  order  to  be  reborn  in 
the  world  of  the  gods  that  the  monk  Gotama  leads  a  holy 
life?*  would  ye  not,  O  priests,  if  that  question  were  put  to 
you,  be  distressed  at,  ashamed  of,  and  loathe  the  idea  7  " 

"Yes,  Reverend  Sir," 

"So  it  appears,  O  priests,  tliat  ye  are  distressed  at,  ashamed 
of,  and  loathe  the  idea  of  life  in  heaven,  heavenly  beauty, 
heavenly  happiness,  heavenly  gloiy ;  that  ye  are  distressed  at, 
ashamed  of,  au<l  loathe  the  idea  of  heavenly  power.  But  mueh 
more,  O  priests,  should  ye  be  (listressed  at,  ashamed  of,  and 
loathe  doing  evil  with  the  body ;  be  distressed  at,  ashamed  of, 
and  loathe  doing  evil  vvitli  tlie  voice;  be  distressed  at,  ashamed 
of,  and  loathe  doing  evil  with  the  mind." 


§  92.    THE  SAINTS   SUPERIOR  TO  THE  GODS. 

Translated  from  the  Auguttara-Niklya  (iii.  37). 

In  former  times,  O  priests,  Sakka,  the  leader  of  the  gode, 
was  admonishing  the  Gods  of  the  Suite  of  the  Thirtj'-three, 
and  on  that  occasion  pronounced  the  following  stanza : 

"Come,  tell  me  where 'a  the  mon  like  me, 
The  fourteenth  day,  the  fifteenth  day* 
And  eke  the  eighth  uf  each  half-inontb, 
To  celebrate  as  days  of  fast. 
And  keep  the  vows,  in  number  eight. 
Through  all  the  months  of  residence]  " 

Now  this  stanza,  O  priests,  which  was  sung  by  Sakka,  the 
leader  of  the  gods,  was  ijiappfwito,  not  apposite,  ill-spoken,  not 
well-spoken.   And  why  do  I  say  so  ?   Because  Sakka,  the  leader 
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of  the  gods,  O  priests,  was  not  free  from  passion,  was  not  free 
fi-om  hatred,  was  not  free  from  infatuation.  But  that  priest, 
O  priests,  who  is  a  saint,  who  has  lost  all  depra\aty,  who  has 
led  the  lioly  life,  who  has  done  what  it  behooved  him  to  do, 
who  has  laifl  aside  the  burden,  who  has  achieved  the  supreme 
good,  who  has  destroyed  every  fetter  that  binds  him  to  exist- 
ence, who  L8  released  by  perfect  knowledge,  such  a  priest, 
O  priests,  can  truly  say, 

**  Come,  tell  me  wbere  'a  the  man  like  me. 
The  fourteenth  day,  the  fifteenth  day, 
And  eke  the  eighth  of  each  half-month, 
To  celebrate  as  daya  of  fadt, 
And  keep  the  vows,  in  number  eight, 
Through  all  the  mouthe  of  residence !  " 

And  why  do  I  say  so  ?  Because  that  priest,  O  priests,  is  free 
from  passion,  is  free  from  hatred,  is  free  from  infatuation. 

In  former  times,  O  priests,  Sakka,  the  leader  of  the  gods, 
was  adiLioiiislung  the  Gods  of  the  Suite  of  the  Thirt^'-three, 
and  on  tlmt  occasion  pronounced  the  followiug  stanza : 

^^  Come,  tell  me  where  *b  the  man  like  me, 
The  fourteenth  day,  the  fifteenth  day, 
And  eke  the  eighth  of  each  lialf-montb, 
To  celebrate  as  days  of  fast. 
And  keep  the  vows,  in  uumber  eight, 
Through  all  tlie  niouths  of  residence  1 " 

Now  this  stanza,  O  priests,  which  was  sung  by  Sakka,  the 
leader  of  the  gods,  was  inapposite,  not  apposite,  ill-«poken,  not 
well-spoken.  And  why  do  I  say  so?  Because  Sakka,  the 
leader  of  the  gods,  O  priests,  is  not  released  from  birtli,  old 
age,  death,  sorrow,  lamentation,  misery,  grief,  and  despair; 
in  short,  he  is  not  released  from  misery.  But  that  priest, 
O  priests,  who  is  a  saint,  who  has  lost  all  depravity,  who  has 
led  the  holy  life,  who  has  done  what  it  behooved  him  to  do, 
who  has  laid  aside  the  burden,  who  has  aclueved  tlie  supreme 
good,  who  luis  destroyed  every  fetter  that  binds  him  to  exist* 
ence,  who  is  released  by  perfect  knowledge,  such  a  priest, 
O  priests,  can  truly  say. 


*^  Come,  tell  mo  where  *6  the  man  like  me, 
The  fourteenth  day,  the  fifleeuth  day, 
And  eke  the  eighth  of  each  half-month, 
To  celebrate  as  days  of  fast, 
And  keep  the  vows,  in  number  eight, 
Through  all  the  montha  of  redidence  1 " 

And  why  do  I  say  bo?  Because  that  priest,  O  priests,  is 
released  from  birth,  old  age,  death,  sorrow,  lamentation,  mis- 
ery, grief,  and  desp^iir ;  in  short,  he  is  released  from  misery. 
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fi  98.    THE  AA^GER-EATING  DEMON. 

Translated  from  the  Sa^yutta-^ikfiya  (xL  3.2^). 

Thus  have  I  heard. 

On  a  certain  occasion  The  Blessed  One  was  dwelling  at 
Savatthi  in  Jetavana  monastery  in  Anathapindika*s  Park. 
And  there  The  Blessed  One  addressed  the  priests: 

"  Priests ! "  said  he. 

"  Lord ! "  said  the  priests  in  reply. 

And  The  Blessed  One  spoke  as  follows: 

Onue  upon  a  time,  O  priests,  a  certain  sickly-looking 
and  decrepit  demon  took  his  seat  on  the  throne  of  Sakka, 
the  leader  of  the  gods.  And  the  Gods,  O  priests,  of  the 
Suite  of  the  Thirty-three,  were  angered,  annoyed,  and  spoke 
indignantly ;  '*  O  wonderful  is  it  I  O  marvellous  is  it ! 
Here  this  sickly-looking  and  decrepit  demon  has  taken 
his  seat  on  the  throne  of  Sakka,  the  leader  of  the  gods  I  " 
Now,  O  priests,  in  pro|xirtton  aj*  the  Gods  of  the  Suite  of  the 
Thirty-three  were  angered,  annoyed,  and  spoke  indignantly, 
in  the  same  proportion  did  the  demon  grow  handsomer,  bettei>- 
looking,  and  more  pleasing. 

Then,  O  priests,  the  Gi>ds  of  the  Suite  of  the  Thirty-three 
drew  near  to  where  Sakka,  the  leader  of  the  p'04ls,  was ;  and 
having  drawn  near,  they  spoke  to  Sakka,  the  leader  of  the 
gods,  as  follows; 
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"Sir,  a  certain  sickly-looking  and  decrepit  demon  has 
come  here  and  taken  his  seat  on  your  throne.  And  the 
Gods,  sir,  of  the  Suite  of  the  Thirty-three,  are  angered, 
annoyed,  and  speak  indignantly :  *  O  wonderful  is  it !  O 
marvellous  is  it !  Here  tliis  sickly-looking  and  decrepit 
demoii  has  taken  Ms  seat  on  the  throne  of  Sakka,  the 
leader  of  the  gods.'  And,  sir,  in  proportion  as  the  Gods  of 
the  Suite  of  the  Thirty-three  ai-e  angered,  annoyed,  and  speak 
indignantly,  in  the  same  proportion  does  tlie  demon  grow 
handsomer,  better-looking,  and  more  pleasing.  Sir,  surely 
now,  it  must  be  an  anger-eating  demon." 

Then,  O  priests,  Sakka,  the  leader  of  the  gods,  drew  near 
to  where  the  anger-eating  demon  was ;  and  having  drawn  near, 
he  threw  his  upper  garment  aver  hi.s  shoulder,  and  planting 
his  riglit  knee-pan  on  the  ground,  he  stretched  uut  his  joined 
palms  to  the  demon,  and  thrice  announced  himself: 

"  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Sakkii,  the  leader  of  the 
gods  I  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Sakka,  the  leader  of  the 
gods  I  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Sakka,  the  leader  of  the 
gods  I  " 

And  the  more,  O  priests,  Sakka,  the  leader  of  the  gods, 
proclaimed  his  own  name,  tlie  more  sickly-looking  and  de- 
crepit became  the  demon  ;  and  straightway  he  disappeared. 

Then,  O  priests,  Sakka,  the  leailer  of  the  gods,  resumed 
his  seat  on  his  tlu-oue,  and  took  occasion  to  induce  in  tlie 
gods  a  more  fitting  fi*ame  of  mind,  by  means  of  the  following 
stanzas: 


•*  My  mind 's  not  easily  cast  down, 
Nor  liglidy  awervetb  from  its  course; 
Long  angry  can  I  never  be. 
For  anger  finds  in  me  no  place. 

'*  I  ne'er  in  anger  say  harsh  words, 
And  ne'er  proclaim  my  virtue's  fame; 
Myself  I  seek  to  keep  subdued 
In  interest  of  my  future  weal." 
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$  94.    CONTENTMENT  IS  RICHES. 
Traiisluted  from  the  Vbuddh.i-Magga  (chap.  iil.). 

By  dwdlinfj'-plact  is  meant  either  a  chamber,  or  a  hut,  or  a 
whole  monastery.  Now  a  dwelling-place  is  not  a  hindrance 
to  everybody.  But  any  one  who  spenda  much  thought  on 
htulding  operations  or  the  like,  or  accumulates  many  goods, 
or  for  any  reason  devotes  much  attention  to  his  house  and 
becomes  engrossed  by  it,  to  him  it  is  a  hindrance,  but  not  to 
any  otber.     The  following  stor}'  will  illustrate. 

They  say  there  were  two  young  men  of  good  family,  who 
issued  forth  from  Anuradhapuni,  and  retired  from  the  world  in 
a  monastery  sui-rounding  a  relio-slinnc.  One  of  these  learnt 
two  tables  of  contents  by  heart,  and  when  five  years  had 
elapsed  from  his  ordination,  he  went,  after  the  solemnity  of 
inviting  criticism,  to  Pacinakhandaraji.  Tlie  other  one  re- 
mained where  he  was.  The  one  who  had  gone  to  Faoina- 
khandariiji  dwelt  there  a  long  time,  and  having  become  au 
elder,  he  reflected,  "  This  place  is  very  auitiible  for  retire- 
ment Come  now,  I  will  tell  it  to  my  comrade."  And  he 
issued  forth,  and  in  due  course  of  travel  arrived  at  the  mon- 
astery surrounding  the  relic-ahrine.  His  fnend  saw  hini 
comings  and,  notwithstanding  he  was  also  an  elder,  and  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Order  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
went  to  meet  liim.  and  taking  his  bowl  and  his  robe,  he  per^ 
formed  for  him  the  duties  of  resj^ect.  AVlicn  the  visiting 
elder  had  entered  his  sleeping-qnarters,  he  thought,  "  Now 
my  friend  will  send  me  either  some  clarified  butter,  or  some 
treacle,  or  sometliing  to  drink ;  for  he  has  dwelt  in  this  city 
a  long  time."  But  when  he  received  notliing  at  night,  in 
the  morning  he  thought,  "  Now  he  will  send  me  some  rice- 
gruel,  or  some  hard  food,  given  by  some  of  his  charitable 
frientls,"  But  when  he  saw  nothing,  he  thought,  "  There  are 
none  to  send.  Methinks  they  will  give  when  he  goes  to  the 
village,"  and  went  with  him  early  in  the  morning  to  the 
village.     After  walking  through  one  street  and  securing  only 
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a  ladleful  of  rice-gruel,  they  sat  down  in  a  hall  where  there 
was  a  seat,  and  drank  it  up.  Then  the  stranger  elder 
thought,  "  Methinks  it  cannot  be  rice-gruel  all  the  time ; 
surely  at  dinner-time  the  people  will  give  some  good  rice- 
porridge."  So  at  dinner-time  he  went  his  rounds  for  alms, 
and  getting  nothing  to  eat  but  such  as  had  already  been 
given  him,  he  said  to  Iiis  friend : 

*'  Reverend  sir,  do  you  always  live  in  this  way?" 

"  Yes,  brother." 

**  Reverend  sir,  it  is  very  pleasant  at  PacinakhandarSji. 
Let  us  go  thither." 

Tlie  elder  issued  from  the  city  by  the  southern  gate,  and 
started  off  by  way  of  the  potter's  village. 

"  Reverend  sir,"  said  his  friend,  "  why  do  you  take  this 
road?" 

"  Brother,  did  you  not  celebrate  the  praises  of  Pacina- 
khandaraji  ?  " 

"  But,  reverend  sir,  in  all  this  time  that  you  have  inhab- 
ited this  place,  have  you  acquired  no  spare  reqtiisites  ?  " 

"  Yes,  brother ;  the  bed  and  the  bench  that  belong  to  the 
congregation.  But  I  have  put  them  back  where  they  belong, 
and  have  nothing  else." 

**  But  I,  reverend  air,  am  lea^dng  behind  a  walking-stick, 
a  menjiurc  of  sesamum  oil,  sandals,  and  a  scrip." 

**  Brother,  have  you  accumulated  all  those  in  one  day's 
time?" 

"  Yes,  reverend  sir,"  said  the  other;  and  pleased  in  mind, 
he  did  obeisance,  and  said,  '•  Reverend  sir,  for  such  aa  you  it 
is  everywhere  as  though  you  dwelt  in  the  wood,  and  as 
though  every  place  contiined  a  relic-shrine,  and  held  the 
remains  of  the  four  Buddlias,  and  as  though  you  could  hear 
profitable  sermons  in  the  Brazen  Palace,  and  had  sight  of 
great  temples,  and  of  holy  elders.  For  you  it  is  as  if  The 
Buddha  were  alive.    Stay  you  here  !  " 

And  on  the  next  day,  with  his  bowl  and  his  robe,  he 
departed  alone. 

For  such  a  one,  a  dwtUing^lace  is  no  hindrance. 
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%  95.    THE  STORY  OF  A  PRIEST. 

Translated  from  the  Dhammapada,  and  from  Buddhagbosa's  comment. 

222.   *•*■  What  man  bis  ritiiiig  anger  curbs. 
Like  chariot  circling  o'er  the  plain, 
He,  truly,  is  the  charioteer  — 
Holders  of  reins  all  other  folk." 

"  What  TTuin  hiv  rising  anger."  This  doctrinal  instruction 
was  given  by  The  Teacher  while  dwelling  in  the  Aggalava 
ehrine  ;  and  it  waa  concerning  a  certain  priest. 

For  when  The  Teacher  had  given  |>emiission  to  the  con- 
gregation of  the  priests  to  use  houses,  and  houses  were  being 
built  for  them  by  the  Rajagaha  treasurer  and  others,  a  cer- 
tain priest  who  dwelt  in  the  forest-,  in  making  for  himself  a 
house,  saw  a  particular  tree,  and  began  to  cut  it  down.  But 
tlie  goddess  who  had  been  born  thei-ein  and  had  a  young  son^ 
took  the  child  on  her  hip,  and  stood  and  begged,  saying, 

"  My  lord,  do  not  cut  down  my  mansion.  I  cannot,  with 
my  little  son,  wander  about  wiih  no  j>!ace  of  alx>do." 

"  It  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  find  another  tree  like 
this,"  thought  the  priest,  and  heeded  not  her  request 

"  At  least,  consideration  for  the  child  will  cause  him  to 
stop,"  thouglit  the  goddess,  and  placed  her  son  on  a  bough  of 
the  tree;  but  the  priest  was  tmable  to  check  his  uplifted  axe, 
and  cut  off  the  child's  arm. 

The  goddess,  in  a  violent  rage,  had  lifted  up  both  her 
hands  to  smite  the  priest  dead,  when  she  thought, 

"  Tliis  priest  observes  the  pi-ecepts :  if  I  kill  him,  I  shall 
go  to  hell.  And  the  other  goddesses,  also,  when  they  see 
their  trees  cut  down  by  priests,  will  follow  my  example,  and 
kill  the  priests,  thinking,  *■  It  was  thus  that  such  and  such  a 
goddess  killed  a  priest.'  But  tliis  priest  has  a  master  :  I  will 
tell  it  to  his  master.'* 

Then  she  lowered  her  uplifted  hands,  and  went  weeping 
to  The  Teacher.  And  having  done  him  obeisance,  she  stood 
respectfully  at  one  side. 
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Then  said  The  Teacher,  "  What  is  it,  goddess  ?  " 
"Reverend  Sir,"  said  she,  '*your  disciple  did  so  and  so  to 
mo.     I,  however,  when  desircjus  of  killing  him,  made  such 
and  such  a  reflection,  and  have  come  hither  without  killing 
him.V     And  she  related  the  whole  story  in  full. 

"  Well  done,  well  done,  goddess ! "  said  The  Teacher, 
when  he  had  heard  her  story.  "You  did  well  in  keeping 
your  mounting  anger  under  control,  aa  one  would  a  chariot 
circling  hither  and  thither/*    And  he  pronounced  this  stanza; 

*'  What  man  his  rising  ang«r  curbs, 
Like  chariot  eircliug  o'er  the  plain, 
lie,  truly,  is  the  charioteer  — 
Holders  of  reins  all  other  folk." 

Oiher/otk :  —  By  "  other  folk  "  arc  meant  the  charioteers  of  the  king,  of  the 
deputy  kiDg,  and  so  on.  Theie  aro  i:aUcd  holdert  o/reins,  but  not  chArioteers  in 
the  highest  seme. 

At  the  end  of  this  instruction,  the  goddess  became  estab- 
lished in  the  fi-uit  of  conversion ;  and  the  instruction  was  of 
profit  also  to  the  assembled  tluxmg. 

But  the  goddess,  though  converted,  continued  to  weep. 

Then  said  The  Teacher,  "  What  is  it,  goddess  ?  " 

"Reverend  Sir,"  said  she,  "my  mansion  is  destroyed. 
What  am  I  now  to  do?" 

'*  Nay,  goddess,  be  not  anxious.  I  will  give  you  a  man- 
sion." And  inilicating  a  tree  the  goddess  of  which  had  passed 
into  another  existence  on  the  previous  day,  and  which  was 
situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  perfumed  chamber  of 
Jetavana  mona^teiy,  he  said  to  her,  "  In  such  and  such  a  spot 
ifi  a  deserted  tree  ;  go  thither." 

And  she  went  thither;  and  from  that  time  on,  even 
powerful  goddesses  did  not  dare  to  come  and  attempt  to 
expel  her  from  a  tree  that  had  been  given  her  by  The 
Buddha. 

The  Teacher,  when  he  had  performed  this  benefaction, 
laid  down  for  the  priests  the  precept  concerning  vegetation. 

The  Story  of  a  PrieA. 
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§  96.    THE  YOUNG  STONE-THROWER 

Translated  from  the  Dhammapada,  and  from  Buddliaghosa's 
commentary  on  staiuca  362. 

860.  *'  The  guartling  of  the  eye  is  good ; 
And  good  the  guarding  of  the  car. 
The  guarding  of  the  DOse  is  good : 
And  good  tlie  guarding  of  the  tongue. 

861.  "  The  guarding  of  the  l>ody  'a  good : 
And  good  the  guarding  of  the  voice. 
The  guarding  of  the  mind  is  good  : 
And  good  is  guarding  everywhere. 
The  priest  that  guarded  ia  in  all, 
From  every  misery  frees  himself. 

862.  '*  Rcatrained  of  hand,  restrained  of  foot) 
Keetrained  of  voice,  restrained  in  all. 
Reflective,  calm,  content  alone, 
'T  is  he  that  b  a  priest  in  truth. 

863.  •*  That  priest  who  keeps  his  tongue  controlled. 
Who  Scripture  quotes,  is  not  puffed  up, 
Who  all  tilings  good  and  right  explains,  — 
How  sweet  to  listen  to  his  voice  I  " 

"  Restrained  of  hand.**  Tliia  doctrinal  in.struction  was 
given  by  The  Teacher  while  dwelling  at  Jetavana  monastery ; 
and  it  was  concerning  a  priest  who  killed  a  goose.  The 
account  runs  as  follows : 

Two  friends,  inhabitants  of  Savatthi,  entered  the  Order, 
and  having  received  ordination  as  priests,  generally  went 
about  together.  One  day  they  hsid  been  bathing  in  the 
Aciravatl  River,  and  as  they  were  afterwards  basking  in  the 
sun,  they  fell  into  friendly  conversation.  At  that  instant 
two  wild  geese  came  flying  through  the  sky.  Thereupon  the 
younger  of  the  two  priests  said, 

*^  I  can  take  a  potsherd  and  hit  this  gosling  in  the  eye." 
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"  No,  you  can't,"  said  the  other. 

"I  can  do  even  better;  I  can  hit  the  eye  on  the  other 
Bide." 

"  That  you  surely  cannot  do." 

"  Just  wait  and  see ! "  And  so  saying,  he  took  a  tri- 
angular piece  of  pottery,  and  threw  it  at  the  goose's  hinder 
parts. 

The  goose,  when  it  heard  the  whiz  of  the  potsherd,  turned 
its  head  to  look.  Then  the  priest,  snatching  up  a  round  frag- 
ment, hit  the  eye  belonging  to  the  further  side,  so  that  the 
potsherd  came  out  at  the  eye  belonging  to  this  side.  The 
goose  screamed,  and  rolling  over  fell  down  at  their  feet. 

Then  came  up  other  priests,  who  happened  to  be  at  hand^ 
and  had  seen  what  hatl  happened. 

**  Brother,"  said  they,  "  you,  who  have  retired  from  the 
world  under  the  dispensation  of  a  Buddha,  have  done  some- 
thing very  unseemly  m  taking  life."  And  they  took  the 
priest  with  them,  and  showed  him  to  The  Tathagata. 

**  Is  it  true,"  asked  The  Teacher,  "  what  they  say,  that 
you  have  taken  life?*' 

"  Reverend  Sir,  it  is  true." 

"  Priest,  ...  it  was  a  vei-y  serious  sin  for  you  to  take 
life  after  you  had  retired  fi-om  the  world  under  the  dispensa- 
tion of  such  a  Buddlia  as  I.  A  priest  should  always  keep  his 
hands,  his  feet,  and  Ids  voice  under  resti-aint."  So  saying, 
he  pronounced  this  stanza: 


^'  Restrained  of  hand,  restrained  of  foot, 
Restrained  of  voice,  restrained  in  all, 
Reflective,  calm,  content  alone, 
^is  he  that  is  a  priest  in  truth." 

Tb«  Story  of  the  Goose-kiUing  Priest 
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§97.    "AND  HATE  NOT  HIS  FATHER   AND  MOTHER.' 

Translated  from  the  VuuddM-Magga  (chap.  iii.). 

For  some  persons  even  mother  and  fatlur  are  no  hin- 
drances, as  in  the  case  of  the  young  priest,  the  nephew 
on  his  mother^s  side  of  an  elder  who  dwelt  in  Korandaka 
monastery. 

It  is  related  that  the  youn^  priest  had  gone  to  Rohana  to 
hear  the  precepts  read,  and  the  elder*8  sister,  who  was  a  lay 
devotee,  used  constantly  to  ask  tlie  elder  for  news  of  her  son- 
One  day  the  elder  determined  to  go  and  fetch  the  lad,  and 
set  out  in  the  direction  of  Rohana.  The  youth  also  had  left 
his  quarters,  and  had  issued  forth  fi-om  Kohana.  For  he  said 
to  himself,  "It  is  a  long  time  that  I  have  lived  here.  I  will 
go  now  and  see  my  precej^tor,  and  having  learnt  how  the  lay 
woman  is  doing,  I  will  return  again."  And  they  both  met  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  Then  the  young  priest  performed 
his  respectful  duties  to  the  elder  at  tlie  foot  of  a  certain  tree, 
and  when  the  latter  asked  him,  *'  Whither  are  yon  going?" 
he  told  him.  Said  the  elder,  "You  do  well;  tlie  lay  woman 
is  always  asking  after  you,  and  it  is  for  tins  very  reason  that 
I  am  come.  By  all  means  go,  and  I  will  stay  and  keep  resi- 
dence here."     And  thus  he  dismissed  him. 

The  young  priest  arrived  home  at  the  monastery  on  the 
day  for  beginning  residence,  and  they  assigned  to  him  a  cell 
which  had  been  built  by  his  father.  On  the  next  day  hia 
father  came,  and  inquired  of  one  of  the  priests,  "  Reverend 
sir,  to  whom  has  my  cell  been  assigned?*'  And  when  he 
heard  it  had  been  assigned  to  a  young  stranger,  he  drew  near, 
and  having  done  obeisance,  he  said, 

"  Reverend  sir,  any  one  who  enters  upon  residence  in  my 
cell  has  a  garment  given  him.'* 

"  What  mean  you,  O  la>Tnan  ?  "  ' 

"  For  the  next  three  months  you  must  beg  your  food  at 
our  house,  and  when,  after  the  solemnity  of  inviting  criti- 
cism, you  wish  to  depart,  come  and  take  leave  of  ua." 


The  other  assented  by  his  silence. 

Then  the  layman  went  home,  and  said  to  his  wife,  **  A 
certain  reverend  stranger  is  in  the  dwelling  I  put  up,  and  we 
must  wait  on  him  attentively.'* 

"  Very  well,"  said  tiie  lay  woman  in  assent,  and  prepared 
excellent  food,  both  hard  aud  soft. 

At  break  fas tr-ti me  the  lad  came  to  the  house  of  his  mother 
and  father,  but  no  one  recognized  him.  And  he  remained 
three  months,  and  always  ate  his  alms  at  their  house.  And 
when  residence  was  over,  he  announced  to  them  that  he  was 
about  to  depart. 

Then  said  his  mother  and  father,  "  Reverend  sir,  you  can 
go  on  the  morrow."  And  the  next  day  they  fed  him  in  their 
house,  aud  tlieri  filled  up  a  measure  of  sesamuni  oil  and  gave 
it  to  him,  and  also  a  lump  of  sugar,  luid  nine  cubits'  leugth  of 
cloth,  and  said,  **■  You  can  go  now,  reverend  sir."  And  he 
returned  thanks,  and  set  out  in  the  direction  of  Rohana. 

And  his  preceptor,  after  the  solemnity  of  ^inviting  criti- 
cism, was  coming  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  met  him  in 
the  place  where  they  liad  met  before.  The  lad  performed  his 
respectful  duties  to  the  elder  at  the  foot  of  a  certain  tree. 
Then  said  the  elder, 

'*  Well,  my  friend,  did  you  see  the  lay  woman  ?  " 

"  Yes,  reverend  sir,"  said  he  in  reply,  and  told  liim  all  the 
news.  And  having  anointed  the  feet  of  the  elder  with  the 
sesamum  oil,  and  made  him  a  drink  with  the  lump  of  sugar, 
and  given  him  tlie  cloth,  he  did  obeisance  before  hira  and 
saying,  "  Reverend  sir,  Rohana  is  the  place  for  me,"  he 
departed  on  his  way. 

The  elder  came  to  the  monastery,  and  on  the  next  day 
entered  the  village  of  Knrandaka.  And  the  lay  woman,  who 
was  always  looking  up  the  road,  and  saying,  "  Now,  now  my 
brother  is  coming  with  my  son,"  saw  hira  approaching  alone, 
and  fell  at  his  feet,  and  wept,  and  lamented,  saying,  "  My 
son,  methinka^  must  be  dead,  inasmuch  as  the  elder  comes 
alone." 

Then  thought  the  elder,  "Surely,  the  lad,  through  the 
moderateness  of  his  passions,  must  have  gone  away  without 
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announcing  himself."  And  he  comforted  her,  and  told  her 
the  whole  story,  and  drawing  fortb  the  eloth  from  the  scrip 
in  which  he  earned  his  bowl,  he  showed  it  to  her. 

The  lay  woman  waa  pleased,  and  lying  prostrate,  with 
her  face  in  the  direction  in  which  her  son  hod  gone,  she  wor- 
shiped, saying, 

"Methinks  The  Blessed  One  must  have  had  in  mind  a 
body  of  priests  like  my  son  when  he  preached  the  relay  course 
of  conduct,  the  Nalaka  couree  of  conduct,  the  tuvattaka 
course  of  conduct,  and  the  coui-se  of  conduct  customary  with 
the  great  saints,  showing  how  to  take  delight  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  content  with  the  four  reliances.  This  man  ate  for 
three  months  in  the  house  of  the  mother  who  bore  him,  and 
never  said,  *  T  am  thy  son,  and  thou  art  my  mother.*  O  the 
wonderful  man  I " 

For  such  a  one  moilitr  atid  father  are  no  hindrances,  much 
less  any  other  lay  devotees. 


5  98.     NO  BUDDHIST  SHOULD  COMMIT   SUICIDE. 
Traiulatod  from  the  Hilindapaiiha  (195^). 

"  Bhantc  NSgasena  \  The  Blessed  One  has  said  as  fol- 
lows :  *■  Priests,  let  no  one  destroy  himself,  and  whosoever 
would  destroy  himself,  let  him  be  dealt  with  according  to 
law.'  But  on  the  other  hand  you  priests  say,  *  Whenever  Tlie 
Blessed  One  taught  the  Doctrine  to  his  disciples,  he  would 
in  many  different  ways  teach  the  extirpation  of  birth,  old 
age,  disease,  and  deatli.  And,  verily,  if  any  one  overcame 
birth,  old  age,  disease,  and  death,  him  he  would  praise  in  the 
highest  terms.' 

"  If,  bhante  Nngasena,  The  Blessed  One  has  said  as  fol- 
lows :  *  Priests,  let  no  one  destroy  himself,  and  whosoever 
would  destroy  himself,  let  him  be  dealt  with  according  to  law,' 
then,  surely,  it  was  a  mistake  to  say  that  he  would  teach 
the  extirpation  of  birth,  old  age,  disease,  and  death.  If  be 
would  teach  the  extirpation  of  birth,  old  age,  disease,  and 
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death,  then  suiely,  it  was  a  mistake  to  say^  'Priests,  let  no 
one  destroy  hiinijelf,  and  whosoever  would  destroy  himself, 
let  hini  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.* 

"  This  is  another  dilemma  come  to  you  to  solve." 

"The  Blessed  One,  your  majesty,  has  said  as  follows: 
'  Priests,  let  no  one  destroy  himself,  iuid  whosoever  would 
destroy  himself,  let  him  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.' 
And  whenever  The  Blessed  One  taught  the  Doctrine  to  his 
disciples,  he  would  in  many  different  ways  teach  the  extirpa- 
tion of  birth,  old  age,  disease,  and  death.  But  there  was  a 
reason  for  the  interdiction,  and  also  for  the  exhortation  of 
The  Blessed  One." 

**  But  what  was  the  reason,  bhante  Nagaaena,  for  the  inter- 
diction, and  what  also  for  the  exhortation  of  The  Blessed 
One?" 

**  The  virtuous  and  well-conducted  man,  your  majesty,  is 
like  a  medicine  in  di:»troyiug  the  |>oi8on  of  human  corruption ; 
is  like  a  healing  herb  iu  quieting  the  disease  of  human  cor- 
ruption ;  is  like  water  in  removing  the  dirt  and  defilement  of 
human  corruption  ;  is  like  the  magic  jewel  iu  giving  all  goo<l 
fortune  to  men ;  is  like  a  ship  in  crossing  to  the  further 
shore  of  the  four  torrents  of  human  viciousness ;  is  like  a 
caravan-leader  in  condncting  men  through  the  wilderness  of 
birth;  is  like  the  wind  in  extinguishing  the  heat  of  man's 
tlu-eefold  fever;  is  like  a  great  cloud  in  satisfjing  man's 
longings;  is  like  a  teacher  in  training  men  in  tlie  acquire- 
ment of  merit;  and  is  like  a  skilful  preceptor  in  pointing  out 
to  men  the  way  of  peace. 

"  It  was,  your  majesty,  in  order  that  the  virtuous  man, 
whose  good  qualities  are  so  many,  so  numerous,  so  infinitely 
multiplied,  who  is  such  an  embodiment  and  aggregation  of 
good  qualities,  such  a  cause  of  welfare  to  men,  might  not 
perish,  that  The  Blessed  One,  your  majesty,  out  of  com- 
passion for  men,  laid  down  this  precept:  *  Priests,  let  no  one 
destroy  himself,  and  whosoever  would  destroy  himself,  let 
him  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.' 

'-^  Tliis,  your  majesty,  was  the  reason  for  the  interdiction 
of  The  Blessed  One. 
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"  Moreover,  your  majesty,  the  following  was  said  by  the 
brilliant  preacher,  the  elder  Kumoi'a-Kassapa,  in  an  exposition 
of  the  next  world  which  he  made  to  prince  Payasi:  ^Tbe 
longer,  O  prince,  virtuous  and  noble  monks  and  Bmhmans 
live»  the  more  they  avail  for  the  welfare  of  the  multitude,  for 
the  happiness  of  the  multitude,  for  comimssiouatiug  the  world, 
for  the  advantage,  the  wclfai'e,  and  the  happiness  of  gods  and 
men.* 

*^  But  what  was  the  reason  for  the  exhortation  of  The 
Blessed  One? 

"  Your  majesty,  birth  is  misery ;  old  age  is  misery ;  dis- 
ease is  miseiy;  death  is  misery;  sorrow  is  miserj';  lamenta- 
tion is  misery ;  miser}'  is  misery ;  grief  is  misery ;  despair  is 
misery ;  association  with  those  we  do  not  love  is  misery ; 
separation  from  those  we  love  is  misery ;  to  Imve  a  mother 
die  is  misery ;  to  have  a  father  die  is  misery ;  to  have  a  brother 
die  is  misery ;  to  have  a  sister  die  is  misery ;  to  have  a  son 
die  is  misery ;  to  have  a  wife  die  is  miseiy ;  to  have  a  relative 
die  is  misery;  to  have  misfortunes  happen  to  a  relative  is 
misery;  the  loss  of  health  is  misery;  the  loss  of  wealth  is 
misery;  the  loss  of  character  is  misery ;  the  loss  of  orthodoxy 
is  misery;  to  be  in  danger  from  tlie  king  is  misery;  to  be  in 
danger  from  bandits  is  misery;  to  be  in  danger  from  enemies, 
is  nusery;  to  Ije  in  danger  of  famine  is  misery;  to  l)e  in 
danger  from  fire  is  misery ;  to  Ik*  iu  danger  from  water  is 
misery ;  to  be  in  danger  from  the  waves  is  misery ;  to  be  iu 
danger  from  whirljKJols  is  misery ;  to  he  in  danger  from 
crocodiles  is  misery;  to  be  in  danger  from  sea-monsters  is 
misery ;  self-reproach  is  misery ;  tlie  reproach  of  others  is 
misery ;  to  be  fined  is  misery ;  poverty  is  misery ;  stnj 
fright  is  misery;  to  be  in  danger  from  the  naked  ascetics  ia 
misery;  to  be  in  danger  of  deatli  is  misery;  to  !je  beaten  with 
rattans  is  misery ;  to  be  beaten  with  wliips  is  misery ;  to  be 
beaten  with  short  sticks  is  misery ;  to  have  one's  hands  cut 
off  is  misery;  to  have  one's  feet  cut  off  is  misery;  to  have 
one's  hands  and  feet  cut  off  is  misery ;  to  have  one's  ears  cut 
off  is  misery ;  to  have  one's  nose  cut  off  is  misery ;  to  have 
one's  ears  and  nose  cut  off  is  misery ;  the  *  kettle  of  gruel  ^ 
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the  '  sea-shell  tonsure  '  is  misery  \  the  *  KShu- 
mouth '  is  misery ;  the  '  wreath  of  flame '  is  misety ;  the 
*  hands  of  flame  '  is  misery ;  the  *  blades  of  grass '  is  misery ; 
the  '  bark -dress '  is  misery;  the  'black  antelope  is  misery; 
the  *  hook-meat '  is  misery ;  the  *  penny-bit '  is  misery ;  *  carv- 
ing by  caustics '  is  misery* ;  the  *  pivot '  is  misery  ;  the  *  straw- 
bolster*  ^  is  misezy;    to  be  sprinkled  with  boiling  oil  is 


1  Extract  from  the  Native  Commentary  to  the  Afignttara^Nikija, 

ii.  1,  1 : 

Kelile  of  gmel:  —  In   the  pot-of-gruel   torture  they  cut  open  the 

akull.  and  with  a  pair  of  tongs  take  up  a  heated  iron  ball,  and  throw  it 
in;  whereby  the  brains  boil,  and  run  over. 

Sea-shell  toMure: — In  the  aea-shell-tonsure  torture  they  first  make 
an  inciMion  through  the  nkin,  l»eginning  on  either  side  of  the  upper  lip, 
and  continuing  by  the  roots  of  the  ears,  and  around  by  the  neck.  And 
drawing  together  all  the  hair  into  one  knot,  they  twist  it  by  means  of  a 
elick  until  they  have  raised  the  scalp.  Then  they  rub  the  dome  of  the 
«ku]t  with  coarse  gravel,  and  waflh  it  until  it  presents  the  ap^wnrauce  of  a 
polished  sea^hell. 

Hdkti-mouth :  —  In  the  Rahu-moath  torture  they  keep  the  month 
open  by  means  of  a  p^,  and  bum  a  candle  inside.  Or,  beginning  from 
tliH  roots  of  the  earo,  they  dig  out  the  teeth,  so  that  the  blood  gushes 
forth,  and  fills  the  mouth. 

Wreath  ofjiamt  •  —  They  envelop  the  entire  body  in  cloth  that  has 
been  .>iteeped  in  oil,  and  thon  set  fire. 

Hand*  ofjlame:  —  Having  enveloped  the  hands  in  cloth  that  has 
been  steeped  in  oil,  they  cause  them  to  flame  up  like  torches. 

Blades  of  gra$s :  —  In  the  blades-of-grass  torture  they  begin  at  the 
neck,  and  cut  the  akin  downwards  in  blade-like  stripa  as  far  as  to  the 
ankles,  and  then  let  them  fall.  Theu  they  put  a  halter  on  the  man,  and 
drag  him  forward,  so  that  he  stumbles  and  falls  over  the  blade-like  stripH 
of  his  own  skin. 

Bark'dresi:  —  In  the  hark-drcas  torture  they  cut  strips  the  same  aa 
before,  leaving  off  at  the  hips ;  and  from  the  hips  tliey  cut  other  strips, 
leaving  off  at  the  ankles.  Then  the  strips  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
form,  as  it  were,  a  bark  tunic  for  the  lower  part. 

Black  antelope :  —  In  the  black-antelope  torture  they  drive  the 
points  of  four  iron  stakes  through  the  two  elbows  and  the  two  knees,  so 
that  the  man  remains  pinioned  to  the  ground  by  meaua  of  these  four  iron 
stakes.  Then  they  build  a  fire  all  around  him ;  and  in  order  to  make  the 
fir&«urrounded  black  antelope,  mentioned  in  the  text,  they  remove  the 
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misery;  to  be  devoured  by  dogs  ia  misery;  to  be  impaled 
alive  iH  miserj';  to  be  beheaded  with  a  sword  is  mLseiy. 
Such,  such,  youi*  majesty,  are  the  various  and  manifold  mis- 
eries  which  one  encounters  in  the  course  of  rebirth. 

"  As  the  water,  your  majesty,  of  the  Ganges  River,  after 
having  rained  down  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  encounters 
on  its  way  stones,  grit,  .  .  .  whirlpools,  eddies,  .  .  .  obstruc- 
tions, hintlrances,  roots,  and  branches ;  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  youi-  majesty,  men  have  to  encounter  various  and  mani- 
fold miseries  in  the  course  of  rebirth. 

"The  existent,  3^our  majesty,  is  misery;  the  non-exi8<> 
ent  is  happiness  ;  and  it  was,  your  majesty,  while  The  Blessed 
One  was  explaining  how  good  is  the  non-existent,  and  how 
terrible  the  existent,  that  he  gave  the  exhoi-tation  to  realize 
the  nou-existent  by  overcoming  birth,  old  age,  disease,  and 
death. 

"  This,  your  majesty,  is  the  reason  for  the  exhortation  of 
The  Blessed  One." 

"Well  done,  bhante  Nagasena!  The  diflRculty  has  been 
well  straightened  out ;  the  reason  ably  presented.  You  have 
my  assent  that  thus  it  is." 


stakes  from  time  to  time,  and  set  the  man  on  his  protruding  bones. 
Tliere  is  no  torture  equal  to  this  one. 

Hook-meai :  — 'They  strike  him  with  double  hooicfl,  and  thus  tear 
away  skin,  flesh,  and  tendons. 

Pennif'bit:  —  Beginning  at  the  top,  ih«y  cut  off  bitA  of  the  biea  of 
a  penny  from  the  whole  body  by  meaus  of  sharp  razors,  and  let  them  fall 
to  the  jp^3und. 

Carving  bycatatics:  —  They  cut  the  man's  body  here  and  thero 
with  wf'iiponH.  and  then,  by  means  of  combs,  they  rub  in  caustic,  so  that 
skin,  flesh,  and  gristle  trickle  away,  and  only  the  bony  skeleton  remains. 

Pivot :  —  Having  made  him  lie  down  on  one  side,  they  drive  an 
iron  stake  through  his  ear,  and  make  him  fast  to  the  ground.  Then  thej 
take  him  by  the  feet  and  whirl  him  around. 

Straw-boUter :  •— A  skilful  executioner,  without  cutting  through  the 
skin,  will  break  his  bones  by  means  of  small  hand-millstones,  so  that 
when  lifted  up  by  the  hair,  he  hangs  a  limp  mass  nf  flpsh,  Then  they 
wind  him  round  and  roond  with  his  hair,  and  dispose  him  in  a  coil  like 
a  straw-pad. 
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S  99.     THE  ADMISSION  OF  WOMEN  TO  THE   ORDER. 
Translated  £rom  the  Cullo-Vagga  (x.  1>). 

At  that  time  The  Buddha,  The  Blessed  One,  was  dwelling 
among  the  Sakkas  at  Kapilavatthu  in  Banyan  Park.  Then 
drew  near  Maha-Pajapatl  the  Gotamid  to  where  The  Blessed 
One  was ;  and  having  drawn  near  and  greeted  The  Blessed 
One,  she  stood  respectfully  at  one  side.  And  standing  re- 
spectfully at  one  side,  Maha-PajSpatl  the  Gotamid  8|x»ke  to 
The  Blessed  One  as  follows ; 

"Pray,  Reverend  Sir,  let  women  retire  from  household 
life  to  the  houseless  one,  under  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline 
announced  by  The  Tathagata." 

"  Enough,  O  Gotamid,  do  not  ask  that  women  retire  from 
household  life  to  the  houseless  one,  under  the  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  announced  by  The  Tathagata." 

And  a  second  time  Maha-Pajapati  the  Gutamid  spuke  to 
The  Blessed  One  as  follows : 

"  Pray,  Reverend  Sir,  let  women  retire  from  household 
life  to  the  houseless  one,  under  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline 
announced  by  The  Tathagata." 

"  Enough,  O  Gotamid,  do  not  aak  that  women  retire  from 
household  life  to  the  houseless  one,  under  the  Doctiine  and 
Discipline  announced  by  The  Tathagata." 

And  a  tliird  time  Maha-PajapatT  the  Grotamid  spoke  to 
The  Blessed  One  aa  follows : 

"  Pray,  Reverend  Sir,  let  women  retire  from  household 
life  to  the  houseless  one,  under  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline 
announced  by  The  Tathagata." 

"  Enough,  O  Gotamid,  do  not  ask  that  women  retire  from 
household  life  to  the  houseless  one,  under  the  Docti'ine  and 
Discipline  announced  by  The  Tathagata." 

Then  thought  Maha-Pajapat!  the  Gotamid,  "The  Blessed 
One  permitteth  not  that  women  retire  from  household  life  to 
the  houseless  one,  under  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  an- 
nounced by  The  Tathagata ; "  and  she  was  soixowful,  sad. 
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and  tearful,  and  wept.     And  saluting  The  Blessed  One,  and 
keeping  her  right  side  toward  him,  she  departed. 

Tlien  The  Blessed  One,  after  dwelling  at  Kapilavatthu  as 
long  as  he  wished,  departed  on  liis  wanderings  toward  Vesail ; 
and  wandering  from  place  to  [>laee,  he  came  to  where  Vesali 
was.  And  there  The  Blessed  One  dwelt  at  Vesali,  in  Great 
Wood,  in  Pagoda  Hall. 

Then  Malia-PajapatT  the  Gotaniid  had  her  hair  cut  off, 
put  on  yellow  garments,  and  with  a  number  of  Sakka  women 
departed  towards  Vesali;  and  going  from  place  to  place,  she 
drew  near  to  whei*e  Vesali  was,  and  Great  Wood,  and  Pagoda 
Hall.  And  Mahfi-Pajapatl  the  Gotamid  with  swollen  feet, 
and  covered  with  dust,  sorrowful,  sad,  and  tearful,  stood 
weeping  outside  in  the  entrance  porch. 

Now  the  venerable  Auantla  saw  Maha-PajapatI  the  Gota- 
mid with  swollen  feet,  and  covered  with  dust,  sorrowful,  sad, 
and  tearful,  stand  weeping  outside  in  llie  entrance  porch.. 
And  he  spoke  to  Maha-PajnpatT  the  Gotamid  as  follows: 

"  Wherefore  dost  thou,  O  Gotamid,  with  swollen  feet^  and 
covered  with  dust,  sorrowful,  sad,  and  tearful,  stand  weeping 
outside  in  the  entrance  porch  ?  " 

"  Because,  alas !  O  Ananda,  reverend  sir.  The  Blessed 
One  peimitteth  not  that  women  retire  from  household  life 
to  tlie  liouseless  one,  under  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  an- 
nounced by  The  TathagaUi/* 

"  In  that  case,  O  Gotamid,  stay  thou  here  a  moment,  and 
T  will  beseech  The  Blessed  One  that  women  retire  from  house- 
hold life  to  the  houseless  one,  under  the  Doctiine  and  Disci- 
pline announced  by  The  Tatliagata." 

Then  the  venenible  Ananda  drew  near  to  where  The 
Blessed  One  was;  and  having  drawn  near  and  greeted  The 
Blessed  One,  he  sat  down  respectfully  at  one  side.  And 
seated  respectfully  at  one  side,  the  venerable  Ananda  spoko 
to  The  Blessed  One  as  follows : 

"  Reverend  Sir,  here  this  Maha-PajapatI  the  Gotamid 
with  swollen  feet,  and  covered  with  dust,  sorrowful,  sad,  and 
tearful,  stands  weeping  outside  in  the  entrance  porch,  and 
says  that  The  Blessed  One  permitteth  not  that  women  retire 
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£rom  household  life  to  tlie  houseless  one,  under  the  Doctrine 
and  Discipline  announced  by  The  Tathagau.  Pray,  Reverend 
Sir,  let  women  retire  from  household  life  to  the  houseless 
one,  under  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  announced  by  The 
Tathfiffata." 

"  Enough,  Ananda,  do  not  ask  that  women  retire  from 
household  life  to  the  houseless  one,  under  the  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  ajinounced  by  The  Tathagata/' 

And  a  second  time  the  venemble  Ananda  spoke  to  The 
Blessed  One  as  follows : 

"  Pray,  Reverend  Sir,  let  women  retire  from  household 
life  to  the  houseless  one,  under  tlie  Doctrine  and  Discipline 
announced  by  The  Tathagata." 

"  Enough,  Ananda,  do  not  ask  that  women  retire  from 
household  life  to  the  houseless  cue,  under  the  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  announced  by  The  Tathagata." 

And  a  third  time  the  venerable  Ananda  spoke  to  The 
Blessed  One  (is  follows  : 

**  Pray,  Reverend  Sir,  let  women  retire  from  household 
life  to  the  houseless  one,  under  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline 
announced  by  The  Tathagata." 

"  Enough,  Ananda,  do  not  ask  that  women  retire  from 
household  life  to  the  houseless  one,  under  the  Doctnue  and 
Discipline  announced  by  The  Tathagata." 

Then  thought  the  venerable  Ananda,  '*  The  Blessed  One 
pennitteth  not  that  women  retire  from  household  life  to  the 
houseless  one,  under  the  Doctiine  and  Discipline  announced 
by  The  Tathagata ;  what  if  now,  by  another  route,  I  beseech 
The  Blessed  One  that  women  retire  from  household  life  to  the 
houseless  one,  luider  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  announced 
by  The  Tathagata?" 

Then  the  venerable  Ananda  spoke  to  The  Blessed  One  as 
follows : 

'^  Are  women  competent.  Reverend  Sir,  if  they  retire  from 
household  life  to  the  houseless  one,  under  the  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  announced  by  The  Tathagata,  to  attain  to  the  fruit 
of  converaion,  to  attain  to  the  fruit  of  once  returning,  to  at- 
tain to  the  fruit  of  never  returning,  to  attain  to  saintsliip  ?  " 
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"  Women  are  competent,  Ananda^  if  they  retire  from 
household  life  to  the  houseless  one,  xuidewthe  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  aiuiounced  by  The  Tathagata,  to  attain  to  the  fruit 
of  conversion,  to  attain  to  the  fruit  of  once  returning,  to  attuin 
to  the  fruit  of  never  retuniingi  to  atta,in  to  saintehip." 

"  Since,  then.  Reverend  Sir,  women  are  competent,  if  they 
retire  from  hoiisehold  life  to  the  houseless  one,  under  the 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  announced  by  The  Tathagata,  to  at- 
tain to  the  fruit  of  conversion,  to  attain  to  the  fruit  of  once 
returning,  to  attain  to  tlie  fruit  of  never  returning,  to  attain 
to  saintship,  consider,  Reverend  Sir,  how  great  a  benefactress 
Malia-l*ajapati  the  (iotamid  ha«  been.  She  is  the  sister  of 
the  mother  of  Tlie  Blessed  One,  and  as  foster-mother,  nurse, 
and  giver  of  milk,  s!ie  suckled  llie  Blessed  One  on  the  deatli 
of  his  mother.  I'my,  Revertind  Sir,  let  women  retire  fi-om 
household  life  to  the  hoiiseless  one,  under  the  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  announced  by  The  Tathagata." 

**  If,  Ananda,  Maha-Pajai>atl  tlie  Gotamid  will  accept 
eight  weighty  regulations,  let  it  be  reckoned  to  her  as  her 
ordination :  — 

"  A  priestess  of  even  a  hundred  yoare*  standing  shall  sa- 
lute, rise  to  meet,  entreat  humbly,  and  perfoi-m  all  respectful 
offices  for  a  priest,  even  if  he  be  but  tliat  day  ordained.  This 
regulation  shall  be  honored,  esteemed,  revered,  and  wor- 
shiped, and  is  not  to  be  transgressed  as  long  as  life  shall 
last. 

"  A  priestess  shall  not  keep  residence  in  a  district  where 
there  are  no  priests.  This  regulation  shall  l>e  honored,  es- 
teemed, revered,  and  worsliiped,  and  is  not  to  be  transgressed 
as  long  as  life  shall  last. 

**  On  each  half-month  a  priestess  shall  await  from  the  con- 
gregation of  the  priests  the  appointing  of  fast-day,  and  some 
one  to  come  and  administer  the  admonition.  This  regulation 
shall  be  honored,  esteemed,  revered,  and  worshipetl,  and  is 
not  to  be  transgressed  as  long  as  life  shall  last. 

**  At  the  end  of  residence  a  priestess  shall  invite  criticism 
in  both  congregations  in  regard  to  what  has  been  seen,  or 
beard,  or  suspected.     This  regulation  shall  be  honored,  ea- 


teemed,  revered,  and  worubiped,  and  us  aot  to  be  trausgreseed 
&s  long  88  life  shall  lost. 

*'  If  a  priestess  be  guilty  of  serious  sin,  she  shall  iindergo 
penance  of  half  a  month  toward  both  the  congregations.  This 
regulation  shall  be  honored,  esteemed,  revered,  and  wor- 
shiped, and  ia  not  to  be  transgressed  as  long  as  life  shall  last. 

"  When  a  female  novice  haa  spent  her  two  years  in  the 
practice  of  the  six  rules,  she  shall  seek  ordination  from  both 
the  congregations.  This  regulation  shail  be  honored,  es- 
teemed, revered,  and  worahipeil,  and  is  not  to  be  transgressed 
as  long  as  life  shall  last. 

"  A  priestess  shall  not  revile  or  abuse  a  priest  in  any 
manner.  This  regulation  shall  be  honored,  esteemed,  i-e- 
vered,  and  worshiped,  and  is  not  to  be  transgressed  as  long 
as  life  shall  last. 

"  From  this  day  on  the  priestes-ses  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
reprove  the  priests  officially,  but  the  priests  shall  be  allowed 
to  reprove  the  priestesses  othciall3\  This  regulation  shall  be 
honoi-ed,  esteemed,  revered,  and  worshiped,  and  is  not  to  be 
transgressed  as  long  iw  life  shall  liist. 

*' If,  Ananda,  Mahn-PajapatI  the  Gotamid  will  accept 
these  eight  weighty  regulations,  let  it  be  reckoned  to  her  as 
her  ordination." 

Then  the  venerable  Anamla,  when  he  had  received  from 
The  Blessed  One  these  eight  weighty  regulations,  drew  near 
to  Maha-l*ajapati  the  Gotamid;  and  having  drawn  near,  he 
spoke  to  Mahii-PajapatT  the  Gotamid  as  follows : 

"  If  now,  O  Gotamid,  you  will  accept  eight  weighty  regu- 
lations, it  shall  be  reckoned  to  you  as  your  ordination  :  — 

"  A  priestess  of  even  a  hundred  j-ears'  standing  shall  sa- 
lute, rise  to  meet,  entreat  humbly,  and  perform  all  respectful 
offices  for  a  priest,  even  if  he  be  but  that  day  ordained.  This 
regulation  shall  be  honored,  esteemed,  revered,  and  wor- 
shiped, and  is  not  to  be  transgressed  as  long  as  life  shall 
last. 

"  A  priestess  shall  not  keep  residence  in  a  district  where 
there  are  no  priests.  Tliis  regulation  shall  l)e  honored,  es- 
teemed, revered,  and  worshiped,  and  is  not  to  be  tnmsgreased 
as  long  as  life  shall  last. 
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**  On  each  lialf-montb  a  priet)te8»  »hail  await  from  the  con- 
gregation of  the  priestH  the  appointing  of  fast-day,  anrl  some 
one  to  come  and  administer  the  admonition.  This  regulation 
sliall  be  honored,  esteemed*  revered,  and  worshiped,  and  is 
not  to  be  transgressed  as  long  as  life  shall  last. 

**  At  the  end  of  residence  a  priestess  shall  invite  oriticiam 
in  both  congregations  in  regard  to  what  has  been  seen,  or, 
heardt  or  suspected.     This  regulation  sliall  l>o  honored,  e»*' 
teemed,  revered,  and  worshiped,  and  is  not  to  be  transgressed 
as  long  as  life  shall  last. 

"  If  a  priestess  be  guilty  of  serious  sin,  she  shall  undergo 
penance  of  half  a  month  toward  both  the  congregations.  Thia 
regulation  shall  be  honored,  esteemed,  revered,  and  wor- 
shiped, and  is  not  to  be  transgressed  as  long  as  life  shall 
latit. 

"  When  a  female  novice  has  spent  her  two  years  in  the 
practice  of  the  six  rules,  she  shall  seek  ordination  from  both 
the  congregations.  Tliis  regulation  shall  Ixj  honoi*ed,  es- 
teemed, revered,  and  worshiped,  and  is  not  to  be  transgressed 
as  long  as  life  shall  la.st. 

"A  priestesH  shall  not  revile  or  abuse  a  priest  in  any 
manner.  This  regulation  shall  be  honored,  esteemed^  re- 
vered, and  woi-shiped,  and  is  not  to  be  transgressed  as  long- 
as  life  shall  ia^t. 

"  From  this  day  on  the  priestesses  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
reprove  the  priests  officially,  but  the  priests  shall  l>e  allowed 
to  reprove  the  priestesses  otticially.  This  regulation  shall  be 
honored,  esteemed,  revered,  and  worshiped,  and  is  not  to  be 
transgressed  as  long  as  life  shall  last. 

"  If  now,  O  Gntamid,  you  will  accept  these  eight  weighty 
regulations,  it  shall  l>e  reckoned  to  you  as  your  ordination." 

"  Just  as,  O  Ananda,  reverend  sir,  a  woman  or  a  man, 
youtliful,  young,  and  fond  of  ornament,  having  bathed  his 
head,  and  obtained  a  wreath  of  blue  lotuses,  or  a  wreath  of 
jasmine  flowers,  or  a  %vreath  of  atimuttaka  flowers,  would 
take  it  up  with  both  hands,  and  place  it  on  the  head,  the 
noblest  part  of  the  body;  in  exactly  the  same  way  do  1,  O 
Ananda,  reverend  sir,  take  up  these  eight  weighty  regula- 
tions, not  to  be  transgressed  as  long  as  life  shall  last. 
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Then  the  venerable  Anitntlii  drew  near  to  where  The 
Blessed  One  was ;  and  having  drawn  near  and  greeted  The 
Blessed  One,  he  sat  down  respectfully  at  one  side.  And 
seated  respectfully  at  one  side,  the  venerable  Ananda  spoke 
to  The  Blestied  One  as  follows : 

"  Malia-Pajapati  the  Gotamitl,  Reverend  Sir,  has  accepted 
the  eigiit  weighty  regulations;  the  sister  of  the  mother  of 
The  Blessed  One  has  lx;come  ordained/' 

"If,  Ananda,  women  had  not  retired  from  household  life 
to  the  houseless  one,  under  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  an- 
nounced by  The  Tathagata,  religion,  Ananda,  would  long 
endure;  a  thousand  years  would  the  Good  Doctriue  abide. 
But  since,  Ananda,  women  have  now  retired  from  house- 
hold life  to  the  houseless  one,  under  the  Doctrine  and  Dis- 
cipline announced  by  The  TathagatA,  not  long,  Ananda, 
will  religion  endure ;  but  five  hundred  yeai-s,  Ananda,  will 
the  Good  Doctrine  abide.  Just  as,  Ananda,  those  families 
which  consist  of  many  women  and  few  men  are  easily  over- 
come by  burglars,  in  exactly  the  same  way,  Ananda,  when 
women  retire  from  household  life  to  the  houseless  one,  under 
ft  doctrine  and  rliscipline.  that  religion  does  not  long  endure. 
Ju8t  as,  Anandii,  when  the  disease  called  mildew  falls  upon 
a  flourishing  field  of  rice,  that  field  of  rice  does  not  long 
endure,  in  exactly  the  same  way,  Ananda,  when  women  re- 
tire from  household  life  to  the  houseless  one,  under  a  doctrine 
and  iliscipline,  that  religion  does  not  long  endure.  Even  as, 
Ananda,  when  the  disease  called  rust  falls  upon  a  flourishing 
field  of  sugar-cane,  that  field  of  sugar-c«ne  does  not  long 
endure,  in  exactly  the  same  way,  Ananda.  when  women  re- 
tire from  household  life  to  the  houseless  one;  under  a  doctrine 
and  discipline,  that  religion  does  not  long  endure.  And  just 
as,  Ananihi,  to  a  large  pond  a  man  would  prudently  buihl  a 
dike,  in  order  that  the  water  might  not  transgress  its  Ixiimds, 
in  exactly  the  siune  way,  Ananda,  have  I  pmdently  laid 
down  eight  weighty  regulations,  not  to  be  transgressed  as 
long  as  life  shall  last." 
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%  100.     A  FAMILY  OF  MAGICIANS. 

TrauAlated  from  the  Mahi-Vagga  (vi.  34»). 

Now  at  that  time  there  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Bhaddija  a 
householder  named  Alendaka.  And  his  magical  power  was 
such  that  if  he  bathed  his  head,  had  his  granary  swept  out, 
and  sat  outside  by  the  door,  a  shower  of  grain  would  fall 
from  the  sky  and  fill  the  granary.  Of  his  wife  the  magical 
power  was  such  tliat  if  she  sat  do^v^l  by  a  pint-pot  of  boiled 
rice  and  a  dish  of  sauce  and  curr}',  she  could  serve  a  meal  to 
the  slaves  and  serving-men ;  and  as  long  as  she  did  not  get 
up,  the  food  was  not  exhausted.  Of  ihe  son  the  magical, 
power  was  such  that  with  only  a  purse  of  a  thousand  piecea 
of  money  he  could  pay  six  months*  wages  to  the  slaves  and 
serving-men ;  and  as  long  as  the  purse  was  in  his  baud, 
the  money  was  not  ejthausted.  Of  the  daughter-in-law  the 
magical  power  was  such  that  if  she  sat  down  by  a  four- 
bushel  basket,  she  could  give  six  months'  rations  of  rice  to 
the  slaves  and  serving-men;  and  as  long  as  she  did  not  ^t 
up,  the  rice  was  not  exhausted.  Of  the  slave  the  magicul 
power  was  such  that  with  one  plow  he  could  plow  seven 
furrows  at  once. 

And  it  came  to  the  ears  of  Seniya  Bimblsara,  king  of 
Magadha: 

**  They  say  that  in  the  city  of  Bhaddiya,  which  is  in  our 
territory,  there  dwells  a  householder  named  MentUka.  And 
his  magical  power  is  such  that  if  he  bathes  his  head,  has  his 
granary  swept  out,  and  sits  outside  by  the  door,  a  shower  of 
grain  wiU  fall  from  the  sky  and  fill  the  granary.  Of  his  wife 
the  magical  power  is  such  that  if  she  sits  down  by  a  pint-pot 
of  boiled  nee  and  a  dish  of  sauce  and  curry,  she  can  serve  a 
meal  to  the  slaves  and  serving-men ;  and  as  long  as  she  does 
not  get  up,  the  food  is  not  exhausted.  Of  the  son  the  magical 
power  is  such  that  with  only  a  purse  of  a  thousand  pieces  of 
money  he  can  pay  six  months'  wages  to  the  slaves  and  serving- 
men  ;  and  as  long  as  the  purse  is  in  his  hand,  the  money  is 
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not  eihaiiated.  Of  the  daughter-in-law  the  magical  power  is 
such  that  if  she  Bits  down  by  a  fuur-bushel  basket,  she  can 
'  give  six  montlis'  rations  of  rice  to  the  slaves  and  serving-men ; 
and  as  long  a^  she  does  not  get  up,  the  rice  is  not  exhausted. 
Of  the  slave  the  magical  power  is  such  that  with  one  plow  he 
can  plow  seven  furi-ows  at  once." 

Then  Seniya  Binibisara,  king  of  Magadha,  said  to  a  cer- 
tain minister  who  had  charge  of  general  affaii-s : 

"  Look  you  now  I  They  say  that  in  the  citj'  of  Bhaddiya, 
which  is  in  our  territory,  there  dwells  a  householder  named 
MencLika.  And  Lis  magical  power  ia  such  that  if  he  Imthes 
his  head,  has  his  granary  swept  out,  and  sita  outeide  by  the 
door,  a  shower  of  grain  will  fall  from  the  sky  and  fill  the 
granazy.  Of  his  wife  the  magical  power  is  such  that  if  she 
sits  down  by  a  pint-pot  of  boiled  rice  and  a  dish  of  sauce  and 
curry,  she  can  seive  a  meal  to  the  slaves  and  serving-men ; 
and  as  long  as  she  does  not  get  up,  the  food  is  not  exhausted. 
Of  the  son  the  magical  power  is  such  that  with  only  a  purse 
of  a  thousand  pieces  of  money  he  can  pay  six  montlis*  wages 
to  the  slaves  and  serving-men  ;  and  aa  long  as  the  purae  is  in 
his  hand,  the  money  is  not  exhausted.  Of  the  daughter-in- 
law  the  uiiigical  power  is  such  that  if  she  sits  down  by  a  four- 
bushel  basket,  she  can  give  six  months*  rations  of  rice  to  the 
slaves  and  aemng-men  ;  and  as  long  a.s  Hhe  dties  not  get  up, 
the  rice  is  not  exhausted.  Of  the  slave  the  magical  power  is 
such  that  with  one  plow  he  can  plow  seven  furrows  at  once. 
Look  you  now  I  Go  and  find  out  about  this.  When  you 
have  seen  this  magical  power,  it  will  1)e  as  if  I  myself  had 
seen  it." 

"  Yes,  sire,"  said  the  minister  to  Seniya  Bimbisfira,  king 
of  Magadha,  in  assent,  and  set  out  with  a  fourfold  army  in 
the  du-ectiou  of  Bhaddiya.  And  going  frum  place  to  place, 
he  drew  near  to  Bhaddiya,  and  to  where  Mendaka  the  house- 
holiler  was ;  and  having  dra^vn  near,  he  spoke  to  Mendaka  the 
householder  iw  follows : 

*'I,  O  householder,  have  been  commanded  by  the  king,  as 
follows:  '  Look  you  now  I  They  say  that  in  the  citj'  of  Bhad- 
diya, which  is  in   our  territory-,  there  dwells  a  householder 
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named  Mendaka.  And  his  ma^eal  power  is  such  that  if  he 
batlics  his  liead,  has  his  grana:^'  swept  out,  and  sits  outside 
by  the  door,  a  shower  of  graiu  will  fall  from  the  sky  and  fill 
the  granary.  Of  liis  wife  the  magical  power  is  such  that  if 
she  sits  down  by  a  pint-pot  of  boiled  rice  and  a  dish  of  sauce 
and  curry,  she  can  serve  u  meal  to  tlie  slaves  and  Ber\*uig- 
men;  and  as  long  as  she  does  not  get  up,  the  food  is  not  ex- 
hausted. Of  the  sou  the  magical  power  is  such  that  with 
only  a  purse  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  money  he  can  pay  six 
months*  wages  to  the  shives  and  serving-men ;  and  as  long  as 
the  pvu'se  is  in  his  hand,  the  money  is  not  exhausted.  Of  the 
daughter-in-law  the  magical  power  is  such  that  if  she  sitfi 
down  by  a  four-bushel  basket,  she  can  give  six  months'  I'ations 
of  rice  to  the  slaves  and  serving-men ;  and  as  long  as  she  does 
not  get  up,  the  rice  is  not  exlmusted.  Of  the  slave  the  magical 
power  is  such  that  with  one  plow  he  can  plow  seven  furrows 
at  once.  Look  y\>\\.  now  !  Go  and  fuid  out  alwut  this.  When 
you  have  seen  this  magical  jiowcr,  it  will  be  as  if  I  myself  had 
seen  it.'     Let  us  see,  O  householder,  your  magical  power." 

Then  Mendaka  the  householiler  hathcd  ids  heatl,  had  his 
gi-anaiy  swept  out,  and  sal  outside  by  the  door,  and  a  shower 
of  grain  fell  from  the  sky  and  iilled  the  granary. 

"  We  have  seen,  O  householder,  your  magical  power.  We 
will  see  that  of  your  wife/' 

Then  Mendaka  tlie  householder  commanded  liis  wife: 
•*  ServOi  then,  the  fourfold  army  with  food." 
Tlien  the  wife  of  Mendaka  the  householder  sat  down  by 
a  pintrpot  of  Iwiled  rice  and  a  dish  of  sauce  and  curry,  and 
served  a  meal  to  the  fourfold  army ;  and  as  long  as  she  did 
not  get  up,  the  food  was  not  exhausted. 

"  We  have  seen,  O  liouseholder,  the  magical  power  of  your 
wife.    We  will  see  that  of  your  son." 

Tlien  Mendaka  the  householder  commanded  his  son : 
"Pay,  then,  my  child,  six  montlis'  wages  to  the  army." 
Then  the  son  of  Mendaka,  with  only  a  purse  of  a  thousand 
pieces  of  money,  paid  six  months'  wages  to  the  fourfold  army  ; 
and  as  long  as  the  purse  was  in  his  liand,  the  money  was  not 
exhausted. 
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"  We  have  seen,  O  householder,  the  magical  power  of  your 
son.    We  will  see  that  of  your  ilaiigliter-iu-law." 

Then  Mendaka  tlie  householder  commanded  his  daughter- 
in-law: 

**  Give,  then,  six  moutlis*  rations  of  rice  to  the  fourfold 
army." 

Then  the  daught*!r-in-law  of  Mendaka  the  householder  sat 
down  by  a  four-bushel  basket,  and  gave  six  months'  rations  of 
rice  to  the  fourfold  army ;  and  as  long  as  she  did  not  get  up, 
the  rice  was  not  exhausted. 

"  We  have  seen,  O  householder,  the  magical  power  of  your 
daughter-in-law.    We  will  .see  that  of  your  slave." 

^^Slr,  the  magical  power  of  my  slave  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
field." 

'*  Enough,  O  householder ;  we  have  seen  the  magical 
power  of  your  slave." 

Then  the  minister  returned  to  Rajagaha  with  the  fourfold 
army,  and  drew  near  to  whei*e  Seniya  Bimbisara,  king  of 
Af agadha,  was ;  and  having  drawn  near,  he  told  the  matter  to 
Seniya  Bimbisara,  king  of  Magadlia. 


f  101.    THE  STORY  OF  VISAKHA. 


Translated  from  the  Dbammapada,  and  from  Bud<lUaglioBa*s  oomment. 

63.     "  As  flowers  in  rich  profusion  pile<l 
Will  many  a  garland  furnish  forth  ; 
So  all  the  years  of  mortal  man 
Should  fruitful  be  in  all  good  works." 

*^  As  flowers  in  rick  profusion  piledy  Tliis  doctrinal  in- 
struction was  given  by  The  Teacher  while  dwelling  near 
Savatthi  in  Eastern  Monastery;  and  it  was  concerning 
Visakha,  a  female  lay  disciple.  She  was  bom,  we  are  told, 
in  the  city  of  Bhnddiya,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal.  Her 
father  Dhanafljaya,  son  of  Mendaka  *  the  treasurer,  ranked 


^  Identical  with  the  Mendaka  of  the  last  selection. 
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also  as  treasurer,  and  her  mother  was  the  lady  Sumana,  lii« 
piincipiil  wife. 

When  VUakha  was  seven  years  oltl.  The  Teacher,  per- 
ceiving that  Uie  Braliman  Sela,  x\.\m\  others  of  her  city,  were 
competent  to  attain  to  salvation,  went  tliither  on  his  wander- 
ings»  accompanied  by  a  great  congregation  of  priests. 

Now  at  that  time  Mendaka,  who  waas  filling  the  office  of 
treasurer  in  that  city,  was  liead  of  a  household  of  live  persona 
of  great  merit.  The  five  jiersons  of  great  merit  were :  Men- 
daka the  treasurer;  Paduma,  his  principal  wife;  DhanaQjaya, 
his  eldest  son;  the  latter\s  wife,  Sumiina;  and  Meiidaka^s 
slave,  Punna.  Now  Mendaka  Ihe  treasurer  was  not  the  only 
person  of  illimitable  wealth  in  Bimbisara*s  territory.  There 
were  five  of  them :  Jotiya,  Jatila,  Mendaka,  Punuako, 
KSkavaliya. 

When  Mendaka  the  treasurer  heard  of  the  arrival  of  The 
One  Possessing  the  Ten  Forces,  he  sent  for  the  little  maid 
Visiikhu,  tlie  daughter  of  his  son  DhanaQjaya  the  treasurer, 
and  said  to  herf 

"  Dear  girl,  this  is  an  auspicious  day  for  you  and  for  me ! 
With  your  five  liundred  girl-attendants  mount  live  liundred 
chariots,  and  with  these  five  liundred  female  slaves  as  your 
retinue  go  to  welcome  The  One  Poasessing  the  Ten  F'orces." 

"  Ver)'  well,"  said  she*  and  did  so.  But  as  she  well  knew 
what  etiquette  required,  when  sh;;  hat!  gone  as  far  in  her  car- 
riage as  was  proper  for  carriages  to  go,  she  alighted,  and  on 
foot  drew  near  to  The  Teacher.  Then  she  did  him  obeiaanee, 
and  stood  respectfully  at  one  side.  Pleased  with  her  behav- 
ior, The  Teacher  taught  her  the  Doctrine,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  tUsL'ouree,  she  attained  to  the  fruit  of  conversion,  together 
with  her  five  hundred  maidens. 

Also  Mendaka  the  treasurer  drew  near  to  The  Teacher, 
and  listening  to  a  sermon,  attained  to  the  fruit  of  conversion, 
and  invited  him  for  the  morr^jw  to  breakfast.  On  the  next 
day  at  his  own  house  he  served  The  IJuddha  and  the  congrre- 
gation  of  the  priests  with  excellent  food,  both  hard  and  soft ; 
and  thus  for  half  a  month  be  gave  liberally.  And  when  The 
Teacher  liad  stopped  in  the  city  of  Bhaddiya  as  long  as  he 
wished,  he  departed. 
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Now  at  that  time  Bimbisara  and  Pasenadi  the  Kosalan 
were  connected  by  marriage,  being  each  of  them  the  husband 
of  the  other's  sister.  And  one  day  it  occurred  to  the  Kosalan 
king:  "In  Bimbisara's  territory  dwell  five  men  of  illimitable 
wealth,  while  there  is  not  one  in  mine.  Suppose,  now,  I  go 
to  Bimbiaaia,  and  ask  him  for  one  of  these  persons  of  great 
merit." 

And  going  to  king  Binibisai-a,  he  was  received  cordially 
by  the  latter,  who  then  disked, 

"What  was  your  purpose  in  coming?" 

**  In  your  territory  dwell  tive  men  of  illimitable  wealth, 
persons  of  great  merit.  I  have  come  with  the  intention  of 
taking  one  of  them  back  with  me.     Let  me  have  one." 

"  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  move  one  of  those  great 
families." 

"  I  will  not  go  without,"  was  the  reply. 

The  king  took  counsel  with  his  ministers,  and  then  said 
to  him: 

*'To  move  such  powerful  personages  as  Joti  and  tlie 
othere,  would  be  like  moving  the  world.  But  Mendaka  tlie 
great  treasurer  has  a  sou  called  DhanaHjaya  the  treasurer:  I 
will  consult  with  him,  and  tlien  give  you  my  reply.'* 

Then  Bimbisara  sent  for  Dhanafijaya  the  treasurer,  and 
said  to  him, 

"  Dear  friend,  the  king  of  the  Koealans  says  he  will  not 
return  home  unless  you  go  with  him.  Therefore,  go  with 
him,  pray." 

**  Sire,  I  will  ^  if  you  send  me." 

"  Then  make  your  preparations,  dear  friend,  and  go." 

So  he  got  himself  ready,  and  tfie  king  was  full  of  kind 
attentions  to  him,  and  at  parting  formally  intrusted  him  to 
Paseuafli  the  king.  And  Pasenadi  the  king  set  out  for 
Savatthi,  intending  to  spend  one  night  on  the  way.  And 
coming  to  a  pleasant  spot,  they  bivouacked  there. 

Then  said  Dhanaiijaya  the  treasurer, 

"  Whose  territory  are  we  on  now  ?  " 

"  Mine,  O  treasurer." 

**  How  far  is  it  from  here  to  Savatthi  ?  " 
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*•  Seven  leagues." 

"  It  is  very  ci-owded  in  a  city,  and  my  suite  is  a  large  one. 
Sire,  if  it  so  please  you,  I  will  dwell  hei-e." 

*'  Veiy  good,"  Hiiid  the  king  in  iisseut ;  and  mapping  out 
for  him  a  city,  he  gave  it  to  him,  and  went  away.  And  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  settlement  in  tliat  place  was  made 
in  the  evening  [sa-yarii],  the  city  received  the  name  of 
Saketa. 

Now  there  was  dwelling  at  Savatthi  a  young  man  named 
Pxinnavaddhaua,  who  was  the  son  of  a  treasurer  named 
Migai-a,  and  had  just  come  of  age.  And  his  mother  and 
father  said  to  him, 

"  Son,  choose  yourself  a  wife  from  what  family  you  please," 

"  Oh  I  I  have  no  use  for  nnvthing  of  that  sort." 

"  Son,  act  not  so !    No  family  can  last  without  children." 

"  "Well,  then,"  said  he,  when  they  continually  insisted, 
*'  if  I  can  have  a  giil  endowed  with  the  five  beauties,  I  wall 
do  as  you  say." 

"  But,  son,  what  are  these  five  beauties  ?  " 

"  Beauty  of  hair ;  beauty  of  flesh ;  beauty  of  bone ;  beauty 
of  skin  ;  and  l>eauty  of  youth." 

(The  hair  of  a  woman  who  is  experiencing  the  reward  of 
great  merit  is  like  a  peacock's  tail,  and,  when  it  is  loosened 
and  allowed  to  fall,  reaches  to  the  bf>ttoni  of  the  tunic,  where 
tlie  ends  turn  and  point  upwards.  This  is  **  Beauty  of  hair," 
The  lips  are  of  a  fine  color,  resemlyling  a  bright  red  gourd,  and 
are  smooth  and  pleasant  to  the  touch.  This  is  '*  Beauty  of 
flesh."  The  teeth  ai"e  white,  with  even  interstices,  resem- 
bling a  row  of  diamonds  set  upright,  or  evenly  cut  motber-of- 
jwarl.  This  is  '^  Beauty  of  bone,"  Tlie  skin,  even  without 
tlie  application  of  sandal-wood  perfume,  or  any  rouge,  nr 
other  cosmetic,  is  glnssy  like  a  blue-lotus  wreath,  and  white 
like  a  wreath  of  kanikara  flowers.  This  is  **  Beauty  of  skin," 
She  possesses  a  youthfulncss  as  fresh  when  she  has  brought 
forth  ten  times,  as  if  she  had  brought  forth  but  once.  This 
is  "  Beauty  of  youth.") 

Then  his  mother  and  father  in^nted  and  entertained  one 
hundred  and  eight  Bmhrnaus,  and  intj^uiivd  of  them^ 
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"Are  there  any  women  endowed  with  the  five  beauties?" 

"  Assuredly  there  are." 

"Then  let  eight  of  you  go  in  search  of  a  girl  of  this 
description." 

And  giving  them  a  liberal  present,  they  continued: 
"When  you  return,  we  will  remember  you  again.  Go, 
search  for  a  girl  of  this  description,  and  as  soon  as  you  find 
her,  put  on  her  this  decoration."  And  with  that  tliuy  placed 
in  their  hands  a  gold  \VTeath  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pieces 
of  money,  and  dismissed  them. 

So  the  eight  Brahnians  went  searching  through  all  the  large 
cities,  but  discovered  no  girl  endowed  with  the  five  beauties. 
Then  they  turned  back,  and  as  they  were  returning,  they 
clianced  to  anive  at  Sakcta  on  Public  Day.  **  Now,"  thought 
they,  "  our  mission  will  be  effected." 

It  seems  that  every  year  in  that  city  there  was  held  a  fes- 
tival called  "  Public  Day."  Then  all  those  ladies  who  are 
not  in  Uie  liahit  of  going  out  of  di.tora  issue  forth  from  their 
homes  with  their  attendants,  and  show  themselves  in  public, 
going  on  foot  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  And  on  the  same 
day  they  da  this,  all  the  ricli  men's  sons  of  the  warrior  and 
other  castes  station  themselves  alongside  the  patlis  iu  order  to 
put  garlands  tni  the  lieads  of  any  pretty  girl  they  may  see  of 
equal  rank  with  themselves. 

And  these  Drahmans  came  also,  and  stationed  themselves 
in  a  hail  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  At  that  moment  VisakhB, 
then  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  came  to  that  i>lace 
on  her  way  to  batlie  in  the  river,  being  decked  in  all  her 
ornaments,  and  attended  by  five  hundred  maidens.  And 
suddenly  a  cloud  arose,  and  it  began  to  rain.  The  five  hun- 
dred maidens  took  to  running,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  hall. 
The  lirahmans  scanned  them  carefully,  but  saw  not  one 
among  them  endowed  with  the  five  beauties.  Then  Visakha 
came  up  at  !ier  natural  gait,  and  entered  the  hall,  and  her 
garments  and  ornaments  were  wet. 

The  BraliTTians  perceived  that  she  had  four  of  the  beau- 
ties, and  Ixiing  desirous  of  seeing  her  teeth,  they  began  con- 
versing among  themselves,  saying. 
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**  Our  daughter  ia  of  a  lazy  disposition  ;  her  husband,  we 
must  needs  suppose,  will  have  to  content  himself  with  sour 
gruel." 

Then  said  Visakha,  "  What  is  that  you  are  saying  ?  " 

"  Dear  girl,  we  say  thus  and  so." 

(They  say  the  sound  of  her  voice  was  sweet,  sounding 
forth  like  the  tones  of  a  gong  of  bell-metal.) 

Then  with  a  sweet  voice,  she  asked  them  again, 

**  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  " 

"  Your  attendant  women  came  running  to  this  hall,  an< 
did  not  get  their  giirments  or  their  orniiments  wet.  But 
though  it  is  but  a  little  way,  you  did  not  run  at  all,  and  got 
your  garments  and  ornaments  wet.  This  is  why  we  speak  as 
we  do." 

^^Good  sirs,  say  not  so.  I  am  better  able  to  run  than 
they ;  but  I  had  ray  reasons  for  not  running." 

'•^  What  were  they,  dear  girl  ?  " 

"  Good  sirs,  there  are  four  things  which  do  not  appear  to 
advantage  when  running.     And  there  is  another  reason." 

**  Dear  gii-l,  what  ai-e  the  four  things  ?  " 

"  Good  sii-s,  an  anointed  and  richly  dressed  king  does  not 
appear  to  advantage  when  he  binds  up  his  loin-clotli,  and 
runs  in  the  royal  court.  Evei-y  one  linds  fault,  saying,  •  How 
is  it  this  great  king  rushes  around  like  any  liouseholder  ? ' 
He  appears  to  advantage  when  walking  at  a  slow  gait  The 
king's  caparisoned  state  elephant  does  not  appear  to  advantage 
when  running.  He  appears  to  advantage  when  marching  at 
an  elephant's  natural  dignitied  pace.  A  man  who  has  retired 
from  the  worhi  does  not  appear  to  advantage  when  running. 
Every  one  finds  fault,  saying,  'How  is  it  this  monk  ruwhes 
about  like  any  lajTnan  ? '  He  appears  to  advantage  when 
adopting  a  tranquil  gait.  No  woman  ap}>ears  to  advantage 
when  running.  People  jiwtly  find  fault  with  her,  saying, 
*  How  is  it  this  woman  rushes  about  like  a  man  ?  *  These 
four  do  not  appear  to  advantage  when  nmning." 

"But  what,  dear  gu'l,  was  your  other  reason?" 

**Good  sirs,  a  daughter  is  brought  up  by  her  mother  and 
father,  who  put  a  value  on  every  limb  in  her  body.     For  we 
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are  goods  for  sale.  They  briug  us  up  in  order  to  marry  us 
into  another  family.  If  we  should  i-un  and  stumble,  either 
over  our  skii-te  or  over  some  obstacle  on  the  ground,  and  in 
falling  should  break  either  a  hand  or  a  foot,  we  should  re- 
main as  burdens  on  our  families.  But  articles  of  ornament, 
if  they  get  wet,  can  dry.  This,  good  sirs,  was  my  reason  for 
not  running." 

All  the  while  she  was  talking,  the  Brahmans  were  behold- 
ing the  splendor  of  lier  teeth,  such  splendor  as  tiiey  felt  they 
had  never  seen  before.  And  having  applauded  her  speech, 
they  took  the  gold  wreath,  and  placed  it  on  her  head,  and 
said : 

"  You,  dear  girl,  are  the  one  whom  this  befits.'* 

Then  she  asked  tliem :  **  Good  sirs,  from  what  city  are 
you  come?'* 

"  From  Savatthi,  dear  girl." 

"The  treasurer,  the  head  of  the  family,  what  is  hia 
name  ?  " 

"  His  name,  dear  girl,  is  Migara  the  treasurer." 

"And  my  young  master,  what  is  his  name?" 

"  He  is  the  young  Punnavaddhaua,  dear  girl." 

Having  thus  ascertained  that  the  family  was  of  equal 
cast©  to  her  own,  she  sent  a  message  to  her  father  to  send  tlie 
cliariot.  For  although  she  had  come  on  foot,  it  is  not  allowed 
to  maidens  to  return  in  tliat  manner  when  once  they  have 
l)een  decorated  with  the  wreath.  The  daughters  of  influential 
families  return  in  chariots  and  the  like ;  others,  either  momit 
ortlinary  carriages,  or  walk  under  a  palm-leaf  parasol,  or,  if 
that  is  lacking,  they  raise  the  skirts  of  their  cloaks  and 
throw  them  over  their  shoulders.  In  the  present  instance, 
her  father  sent  her  five  hundi'ed  cliariots,  and  she  and  her  at- 
tendants mounted  and  returned  home,  while  the  Brahmans 
accompanied  them. 

Then  said  the  treasurer  to  the  Brahmans, 

"  Whence  are  ye  come  ?  " 

"  From  Savatthi,  great  treasurer," 

"  The  treasurer,  what  is  his  name  ?  " 

"  Migara  the  treasurer." 
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"  What  is  the  son's  name  ?  " 

**  Young  PimiiavaUtlhana." 

"  Tlie  riches,  how  great  are  the  riches  ?  " 

"  Four  hundred  millions^  great  treasurer." 

"  His  riches,  by  the  side  of  oure,  are  but  as  a  farthing. 
However,  from  the  time  one  obtains  a  protector  for  a  maiden, 
why  look  for  anything  else?"     Thus  he  gave  his  consent. 

After  a  day  or  two  of  hospitable  entertainment^  he  dis- 
missed them.  And  they  returned  to  Savatthi,  and  announced 
to  Migara  the  treasuier ; 

"  We  have  found  the  girl." 

"Whose  daugliter  is  she?" 

"  D!uinai5jaya  the  treasurer's." 

**  That  is  a  powerful  i>ersonage  whose  daughter  you  have 
secured  for  us.  We  must  go  quickly  to  fetch  her."  Then 
he  went  and  announced  to  the  king  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  that  he  must  i\(!edw  al)sent  himself  for  a  while. 

And  the  king  thought  to  hiinself :  "  Tliis  is  the  great  per- 
sonage whom  I  removed  from  Ijefore  Bimbisara  and  settled  in 
Saketa.  I  ought  to  pay  him  some  attention."  And  he  said 
to  Migara  the  treasurer, 

"  I,  too,  will  go." 

"  Very  good,  sire."  replied  the  other,  and  sent  the  follow- 
ing message  to  DhanaSjaya  the  treasurer;  "When  I  come, 
the  king  will  come  also,  and  the  king's  army  is  large.  Shall 
you  be  able  to  take  care  of  so  many  people,  or  not  ?  " 

The  return  message  came :  **  Let  ten  kings  come,  if  they 
wish." 

Then  Migara  the  treasurer  took  all  the  inhabitants  of  that 
large  city,  leaving  barely  enough  to  guard  the  houses,  and 
when  he  had  come  withiu  half  a  league  of  Saketa,  he  luilted, 
and  sent  a  message  announcing  his  arrival. 

Then  DhanaKjaya  the  treasurer,  after  sending  out  to  them 
a  large  present,  consulted  with  his  daughter: 

"  My  dear,"  said  he,  **  T  hear  that  your  father-in-law  has 
come  with  the-king  of  the  Kosalans.  AVTiich  house  shall  we 
get  ready  for  him,  which  for  the  king,  and  which  ones  for  the 
deputy  kings  ?  " 
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Now  clever  was  the  treasurer's  daughter,  with  a  fully 
matured  aud  keen  intellect,  the  result  of  longiug  expressed 
and  aspiration  cherished  through  a  hundred  thousand  world- 
cycles.  And  she  gave  ordere  :  "  Let  such  ami  such  a  Iiouse 
be  got  ready  for  my  father-in-law,  such  another  for  the  king, 
and  such  others  for  the  deputy  kings."  After  making  these 
arrangements,  she  next  summoned  the  slaves  and  servants, 
and  said  to  them :  '*  Let  so  many  of  you  wait  on  the  king, 
and  so  many  on  the  deput)'  kings ;  and  do  you  who  are  hos- 
tlers and  the  like  take  care  of  the  elephants,  horses,  and  other 
beasts  ;  for  our  guests  must  have  a  merrj-  time  while  tliey  are 
here."  Such  were  her  orders.  And  why  ?  So  that  none  might 
say  :  "  We  came  to  Visiikhii's  merrymaking  and  got  notliing 
for  our  pains,  but  spent  our  time  looking  after  our  beasts." 

That  same  day,  VisakhiVa  fatlier  sent  fttr  five  hundred 
goldsmiths,  and  giving  them  a  thoiisand  nikklias  of  red  gold, 
besides  silver,  gems,  pearls,  coml,  diiiiiiDmls,  etc.,  enough  to 
go  with  it,  he  said :  "  Make  for  my  daughter  what  is  called 
the  great  creeper  parure." 

After  i-emaiuing  a  few  da>'s,  the  king  sent  a  message  to 
Dhananjaya  the  treasurer,  sjiying, 

"  It  is  too  great  a  loatl  for  a  simple  treasurer  to  feed  and 
take  care  of  us.  Be  pleased  to  appoint  a  time  for  the  maid- 
en's departure." 

But  Dhanafljaya  the  treasurer  returned  word  to  the  king  : 

"  The  rainy  season  is  now  come,  and  you  can  well  afford 
to  remain  foKir  months.  Let  eveiything  pertaining  to  your 
army  be  my  care.  It  will  be  time  enough  ff)r  your  majesty 
to  go  when  I  dismiss  you." 

From  that  time  on  it  was  like  a  continual  festival  for  the 
city  of  Suketa.  From  the  king  down,  ever}'  one  was  provided 
with  garlands,  perfumes,  garments,  and  other  gifts,  bo  that 
each  one  felt  himself  the  especial  object  of  the  treasurer's 
hospitality. 

Tims  three  months  went  by,  but  the  parure  was  not  yet 
finished. 

Then  came  the  masters  of  ceremonies,  and  announced  to 
the  treasurer: 
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"  There  is  no  lack  of  anything  ebse,  but  the  army  has  not 
sufficLeut  wood  to  cook  ite  meals." 

**  Go,  my  dear  sirs,  take  all  the  tumble-down  elephant 
stables,  ami  other  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  city,  and  all 
the  dilapidated  houses,  and  use  them  for  cooking-fuel." 

This  wood  did  the  cooking  for  half  a  month,  and  there- 
upon they  again  announced  to  the  treasurer : 

"  There  is  no  wood." 

"  At  this  time  in  the  year  one  caunot  go  for  wood.  But 
open  the  store-houses  where  stuffs  are  kept,  and  make  wicks 
of  the  coarse  cloths,  dip  them  in  vessels  of  oil,  and  so  cook 
your  meals." 

They  did  so  for  half  a  month,  and  thus  four  montliy  had 
gone  by,  and  the  paruxe  was  linished.  There  was  no  thread 
in  this  parure ;  silver  was  used  instead.  When  this  parure 
was  on,  it  extended  from  heatl  to  foot.  At  the  latter  place 
were  bunches  of  gold  medals,  and  silver  dies.  On  the  crown 
of  the  head  was  a  medal,  at  the  top  of  the  ears  two,  at  tb& 
throat  one,  at  the  knees  two,  at  the  elbows  two,  and  at  the 
sides  of  the  waist  two. 

Now  a  part  of  this  parure  consisted  of  a  peacock,  and 
there  were  five  bundled  feathers  of  red  gold  in  tlie  ^ving  on 
the  right  side,  and  five  hundred  in  the  one  on  the  left  side. 
The  beak  was  of  eoiul,  tlie  eyes  were  of  jewels,  and  likewise 
the  neck  and  the  tail-feathers.  The  midribs  of  the  feathei-s 
were  of  silver,  and  likewise  the  shanks  of  the  legs.  When 
placed  in  position  on  Visukha's  head,  it  appeared  like  a  pea- 
cock dancing  on  the  summit  of  a  mountiiin,  and  the  sound 
which  came  from  the  thousand  midriba  rolled  forth  like  the 
tones  of  celestial  chonisos  and  orchestras.  And  it  was  only 
when  people  bad  cr»me  quite  close  that  they  kuew  it  was  not 
a  real  peacock. 

This  parure  was  worth  ninety  millions,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  was  spent  on  the  workmanship.  But  what  was  the 
deed  in  a  previous  existence  which  caused  her  to  obtain  this 
parure?  They  say  that  in  the  time  of  Kasstipa  Buddha  she 
gave  cloth  for  robes  to  twenty  thousand  priests,  also  thread 
and  needles  and  dyeing  material,  all  her  own  proi)erty ;  and 
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the  parure  was  the  result  of  this  liberality.  For  the  giving  of 
robes  by  a  woman  attains  ita  fruition  in  the  great  creeper 
parure;  by  a  man,  in  the  supernatural  bowl  and  robes. 

When  the  great  treasurer  had  thus  spent  four  months  in 
getting  ready  his  daughter's  trousseau,  he  began  giving  her 
the  dowry.  He  gave  five  hundred  carta  full  of  money,  five 
liundred  carts  full  of  gold  dishes,  five  hundred  full  of  silver 
dishes,  five  huntb-ed  full  of  cojtper  dislies,  live  hundred  full 
of  Bilk  garments,  five  hundred  full  of  clarified  butter,  five 
hundred  full  of  husked  rice,  and  five  hundred  full  of  plow- 
shares and  other  implements.  They  say  the  i-eason  why  he 
thus  gave  her  all  manner  of  implements  was  for  fear  that  his 
daughter  in  her  new  home  might  need  sonielliing,  and  be 
obliged  to  send  to  a  neighbor's  for  it.  And  he  gave  fifteen 
hundred  waiting-maids  whose  duties  were  to  bathe,  feed,  and 
dress  her,  —  all  of  them  handsome  slaves,  and  richly  dressed, 
and  riding  in  five  hundred  chariots,  three  to  each  several 
chariot. 

Then  he  determined  to  give  his  daughter  some  cattle,  and 
gave  orders  to  his  men  : 

'*  Look  you  now !  Go  and  open  the  door  of  my  lesser 
cattle-fold,  and  post  yourselves  for  a  distance  of  three  quar- 
ters of  a  league,  and  at  every  quarter-league  have  a  drum. 
And  let  the  space  across  from  side  to  side  be  a  hundred  and 
forty  cubiU,  and  let  not  the  cows  ti-ausgi-ess  those  limits. 
And  as  soon  as  you  get  them  in  position,  sound  your 
drums." 

They  did  so.  When  the  cows  parsed  out  of  the  fold,  and 
had  gone  a  quarter-league,  the  men  gave  a  signal  with  the 
drum,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  second  quarter-league,  and 
again  at  the  tlurd  quarter-league.  And  they  hemmed  them 
in  at  the  sides.  Thus»  for  a  space  of  tlu^e-quarters  of  a 
league  in  lengtli,  and  a  Inuidred  and  forty  cubits  across,  the 
cows  stood  80  close  that  they  chafed  one  another. 

Then  said  the  great  treasurer,  "  That  is  enough  cows  for 
my  daughter.  Shut  the  door."  So  they  shut  the  door  of  the 
fold ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  door  was  shut,  such  was  the 
effect  of  Visakha's  merit  that  the  vigorous  bulls  and  the  milch 
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COWS  leaped  up  and  got  out.  And  in  spite  of  all  the  men 
could  do  to  prevent  them,  sixty  thousand  vigorous  bulls  and 
sixty  thousand  niilch  cows  got  out,  and  behind  the  milch 
cows  followed  vigorous  bull  calves. 

What  was  the  deed  in  a  pi-evious  existence  by  reason  of 
which  the  cattle  thus  got  out  ?  Because  once  she  kept  on 
giving,  in  spite  of  the  efiforts  people  made  to  stop  her.  As 
tradition  has  it,  in  the  time  of  The  Supreme  Buddha  Kassa[>a, 
she  was  the  youngest  of  the  seven  daughters  of  king  Kiki, 
and  her  name  wa^i  Servant-of-the-Congregation.  And  as  she 
waa  once  giving  the  five  products  of  the  cow  in  alms  to 
twenty  thousand  priests,  the  young  priests  and  the  novices 
cried,  "  Enough,  enough  I  "  and  closed  their  hands  up  tight. 
But,  notwithstanding  theii-  efforts  to  prevent  her,  she  kept  on 
giving,  saying,  "Here  is  a  sweet  bit;  here  is  a  dainty  mor- 
sel." ThLs  wa^  the  reason  the  cattle  kept  on  coming  out, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  to  prevent  them. 

When  the  treasurer  had  got  thus  far  in  his  giving,  his 
wife  said  to  him, 

"  You  have  assigned  goods  to  ray  daughter,  but  no  male 
and  female  vassals  to  do  her  bidding.     Why  is  this?" 

"  Because  I  want  to  find  out  who  are  fond  of  her,  and 
who  are  not.  Of  course,  I  shall  send  vassals  with  her  to  do 
her  bidding.  When  she  comes  to  moimt  her  uliariot  to  de- 
part, I  shall  make  proclamation :  *  Let  all  who  wish  to  go 
with  my  daughter,  do  so;  and  let  all  others  stay  at  home.' " 

Now  the  day  before  she  was  to  depart,  the  tx-easurer  sat  in 
his  room  and  had  liis  daughter  sit  by  him,  anfl  he  admonished 
her,  telling  her  what  rules  of  conduct  she  should  adopt  when 
she  came  to  dwell  in  her  husband's  family.  And  it  happened 
that  Migara  the  treasurer  was  seated  in  the  next  room,  aiid 
overheard  the  admonition  of  Dhanafijaya  the  treasurer,  which 
was  as  follows : 

"  My  child,  as  long  as  you  dwell  in  your  father-in-law ''s 
family,  the  in-door  fire  is  not  to  he  taken  out  of  doors  ;  out^ 
door  fire  is  not  to  be  brought  within  doors  ;  give  only  to  hinr* 
who  gives;  give  not  to  him  who  docs  not  give ;  give  both 
to  him  who  gives,  and  to  him  who  does  not  give ;  sit  hap- 
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pily ;  eat  happily ;'  sleep  happily ;  wait  upon  the  fire  ;  and 
i-everence  Uie  household  divinities.'*  This  was  the  tenfold 
admonition. 

On  the  next  day  he  assembled  the  diffei'ent  guilds  of 
artisans,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  royal  army  he  appointed 
eight  householders  to  be  sponsors  for  his  daughter,  saying, 
'*You  are  to  try  any  charge  of  sin  that  may  be  brought 
against  my  daughter  in  her  new  home."  Next  he  had  his 
daughter  put  on  her  great  creeper  parure  that  was  worth 
ninety  millions,  and  gave  her  besides  five  hundred  and  forty 
millions  with  which  to  buy  aromatic  powdei-s  for  her  bath. 
And  causing  her  to  mount  a  chariot,  he  took  her  about  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Saketa  as  far  as  to  Anuradhapura, 
tlu-ough  fourteen  villages  that  were  subject  to  liim ;  and  as 
he  went  through  one  after  another,  he  caused  proclamation  to 
be  made :  "  Let  all  who  wish  to  go  with  my  daughter,  go." 
On  hearing  the  proclamation,  all  tlie  inhabitsints  of  the  four- 
teen villages,  without  exception,  issued  forth,  saying,  "  When 
our  mistress  is  on  the  point  of  leaving,  why  stay  we  here?" 
Tlien  Dhananj;iya  the  treasurer,  full  of  polite  attentions  to 
the  king  and  Migara  the  treasurer,  accorajmnied  them  a  short 
distance  on  their  way ;  and  having  intrusted  liis  daughter  into 
their  hands,  he  there  took  leave  of  them. 

And  Migam  the  treasurer  rode  in  a  conveyance  bcliind 
the  others,  and  beholding  a  great  crowd  of  people  following, 
he  asked, 

"  Pray,  who  are  these  ?  " 

"  They  are  male  and  female  vassals  to  do  the  bidding  of 
your  daughter-in-law," 

"  Who  could  ever  feed  so  many  ?  Beat  and  drive  them 
away,  and  keep  only  those  who  do  not  run." 

"Hold  I"  cried  Visakha ;  "do  not  drive  them  away  I 
The  one  army  can  feed  the  other." 

But  the  treasurer  persisted,  saying,  "  My  dear  girl,  we 
have  no  use  for  them.  Who  is  there  to  feed  them  ?  "  And 
he  caused  his  men  to  fling  clods  of  earth  at  them,  and  to  beat 
them  with  sticks,  and  all  those  who  did  not  run  he  took  with 
him,  saying,  "  These  are  a  plenty." 
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When  Vifiaklia  approached  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Sfr^ 
vatthi,  she  began  to  reflect,  "  Shall  I  enter  seated  in 
covered  conveyance,  or  standing  erect  in  a  chivriot?"  Thea 
she  thought,  "  If  I  am  in  a  covered  conveyance  when  I  enter, 
no  one  will  see  the  elegance  of  my  great  creeper  parure." 
So  she  entered  the  city  standing  in  her  chariot,  and  showing 
herself  to  the  whole  town.  And  when  the  inliabitant*  of 
Savatthi  belield  the  magnificence  of  Visakha,  they  said^ 
"  This,  then,  is  Visakha.  Truly,  her  magnificence  becomes 
her  well !  "  And  thus  it  was  in  great  pomp  she  entered  the 
treasui-er's  house. 

Then  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  sent  gifts  to  her, 
accoixling  to  tlieir  power,  and  according  to  their  ability ; 
for  they  thought,  "  Dhamifijaya  the  treasurer  was  exceed- 
ingly hospitable  to  us  when  we  went  to  his  city."  But 
Visakha  took  all  the  gifts  tliat  were  sent  her,  and  distrib- 
uted them"  to  the  different  families  everjTS'here  throughout 
the  city.  And  in  sending,  she  accompanied  each  gift  with  an 
affectionate  message :  "  This  is  for  my  mother,  this  for  my 
father,  this  for  my  brother,  and  this  for  my  sister;"  thun 
treating  each  one  according  to  age,  and  making,  as  it  were, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  her  relatives. 

Now  towards  the  end  of  the  night,  her  thoroughbred 
mare  gave  birth  to  a  foal.  And  Visakha,  accompaaied  by 
her  female  slaves  bearing  torches,  went  to  the  stable,  ant 
euperintended  while  tlicy  washed  the  mare  with  warm  water, 
and  anointed  her  with  oil.  Then  she  returned  to  her  o\rn 
quarters. 

Now  Migara  the  treasurer  had  for  a  long  time  been  favor- 
ably disposed  to  the  sect  of  naked  "ascetics.  And  urged  by 
this  feeling,  though  The  Buddha  was  dwelling  in  a  neighbor- 
ing monastery,  he  neglected  him  in  the  festivities  of  his  son's 
wedding,  but  determined  to  do  the  naked  ascetics  an  honor. 
So,  on  a  certain  day,  he  had  some  rice  porridge  cooked  in 
several  hundred  new  dishes,  and  extended  an  invitation  to 
five  hundred  of  the  unclothed.  And  when  he  hod  got  them 
all  into  liis  house,  he  sent  a  message  to  Visakha,  saying, 
**  Let  my  daughter-in-law  come  and  do  reverence  to  the 
saints.** 
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When  Visakha  heard  the  word  "  saiute  "  she  was  greatly 
delighted,  for  she  had  heen  converted,  and  was  a  noble  dis- 
ciple. But  when  she  came  to  the  place  where  they  were 
eating,  and  heheld  them,  she  was  angry  with  the  treasurer, 
and  returned  to  her  own  quarters,  saying  reproachfully, 
**  These  persons  so  devoid  of  shame  and  fear  of  siunlng 
cannot  be  saints.  Why  did  my  father-in-law  have  me 
summoned  ?  " 

When  the  unclothed  caught  sight  of  her,  they  all  with 
one  mouth  reproached  the  treasurer : 

"  Whvr  O  householder,  ilid  you  not  find  some  one  else  for 
a  daughter-in-law?  You  have  introduced  into  your  house  an 
arrant  misfortune -breeder,  a  di.sciple  of  the  monk  Gotaraa. 
Make  haste  and  have  her  expelled  from  the  house." 

"It  is  out  of  the  question,*'  thought  the  treasurer,  "for 
me  to  expel  her  just  because  these  men  tell  me  to  do  so.  She 
is  from  too  powerful  a  family."  And  he  dismissed  them, 
saying, 

"Your  reverences,  young  people  sometimes  act  without 
knowing  what  they  are  about.     Hold  your  jieace  I " 

Then  he  sat  down  on  a  costly  seat,  and  began  to  eat  the 
sweet  rice  porridge  from  a  golden  bowl.  At  that  moment  a 
[Buddhist]  elder  on  his  begging  rounds  entered  the  house. 
Visakiia  was  st^mding  fanning  her  father-in-law,  and  saw  him. 
And  thinking,  "  It  would  not  be  fitting  for  me  to  announce 
him  to  my  father-in-law,"  she  moved  off  in  such  a  way  as  to 
call  his  attention  t-o  tlie  elder.  But  the  foolish,  unconverted 
man,  although  he  saw  the  elder,  made  as  if  he  did  not  see 
him,  and  with  head  bent  down,  he  ke]^t  on  eating, 

"  Pass  on,  reverend  sir,"  said  Visakha,  when  slio  perceived 
that  her  father-in-law  made  no  sign,  notwithstaniling  he  had 
seen  the  elder;  "my  father-in-law  is  eating  stale  fare." 

The  treasurer,  altliuugli  lie  had  borne  with  the  talk  of  the 
naked  ascetics,  the  moment  she  said,  "  He  is  eating  stale 
fare,"  removed  Ids  hand  from  his  bowl,  and  exclaimed, 

"Take  away  this  rice  porridge,  and  turn  tlie  girl  out  of 
the  house !  To  think  that  she  should  accuse  me^  and  in  a  time 
of  festivity,  too,  of  eating  anything  unclean  I  " 
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But  all  tlie  slaves  aud  servants  in  the  house  belonged 
to  Visakha.  Who  was  there  to  seize  her  by  hand  or  foot  ? 
There  was  not  one  who  dared  so  much  as  open  liis  mouth. 

"Father/'  said  Visuklia,  after  listening  to  him;  "I  'U  not 
leave  so  easily  as  you  seem  to  think.  I  am  not  a  coiuiuon. 
prostitute,  picked  up  at  some  river  bathing-place ;  and  daugh- 
ters whose  parents  are  still  living  are  not  turned  oEf  so  easily. 
Now  my  fatlier  has  provided  for  tliis  very  case.  WTien  I  waa 
starting  to  come  hither,  lie  summoned  eight  householders,  and 
put  m©  in  their  cliarge,  saying,  'If  any  charge  of  sin  be  made 
against  my  daughter,  investigate  it.'  Have  these  men  sum- 
moned, and  eatjxbliah  my  guilt  or  innocence." 

"She  speaks  well,"  saitl  the  treasui'er,  and  had  the  eight 
householders  summoned. 

Said  he :  "  This  young  girl,  when  I  was  seated,  in  a  time 
of  festivity,  eating  rice  poiTidge  from  a  golden  bowl,  said  I 
was  eating  what  was  unclean.  Find  her  guilty  and  turn  her 
out** 

"  Dear  girl,  is  it  so,  as  he  says?" 

"  That  is  not  as  /  say :  —  but  when  a  certain  elder  on  bin 
begging-rounds  came  and  stood  in  the  doop-way,  my  father- 
in-law,  who  was  eating  sweet  rice  porridge,  paid  no  attention 
to  Hm.  Then  I  thought :  '  My  father-in-law  is  not  acquiring 
any  merit  in  this  existence,  but  is  consuming  oUL  stale  merit.' 
So  I  said:  'Pass  on,  reverend  air;  my  father-in-law  is  eating 
stale  fare.'     Now,  what  fault  is  there  here  of  mine?" 

"There  is  none.  Our  daughter  speaks  justly.  Why  are 
you  angry  with  her  ?  " 

"  Sirs,  granted  that  this  is  no  fault :  but  one  night  in  the 
middle  watch,  she  went  out  beliind  the  house,  accompanied 
by  her  male  and  female  slaves." 

"  Dear  girl,  is  it  so,  as  he  says  ?  " 

"  Good  sire,  I  went  for  no  other  reason  but  that  I  thought 
when  a  thoroughbred  mare  was  bringing  forth  in  this  very 
house,  it  would  not  do  to  sit  still  and  make  no  sign.  So  I 
my  slave-girls  take  torches,  and  went  and  caused  the  mare 
receive  the  attentions  suitable  for  a  time  of  foaling." 

"  Sir,  our  daughter  does  in  your  house  work  that  is  unfit 
even  for  slave-gipls.     What  fault  can  you  discover  here?*' 
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"  Sirs,  granted  that  here  also  there  is  no  fault.  Her  father, 
however,  was  admonishing  her  at  the  time  she  was  starting  to 
come  hither,  and  gave  her  ten  admonitions  of  a  deeply  hidden 
meaning;  and  I  do  not  wnderstand  them.  Let  her  tell  me 
their  meaning.  For  instiince,  her  father  said,  'The  iiinloor 
fire  is  not  to  be  taken  out  of  doors.'  Is  it  passible,  pray,  for 
us  to  get  on  with  our  neighbors,  without  ever  sending  fire  to 
their  households  ?  " 

"  Is  it  so,  as  he  says,  dear  girl  ?  " 

"  Good  sire,  my  father  did  not  mean  that  by  what  he  said ; 
but  this  is  what  he  meant :  *  Dear  girl,  if  you  notice  any  fault 
in  yonr  mother-in-law,  or  your  father-in-law,  or  your  husband, 
do  not  tell  of  it  outride  in  some  one  else's  house.  There  is 
no  worse  fire  than  this.* " 

"  Sirs,  80  be  it :  but  her  father  said :  '  Out-door  fire  is  not 
to  be  brought  within  doors.*  Would  it  be  possible,  if  oux 
in-dnor  fire  were  to  go  out,  for  us  not  to  fetch  fire  from  out- 
side ?  " 

"  Is  it  so,  as  he  sayn^  dear  girl  ?  " 

"  Good  sirs,  my  father  did  not  mean  that  by  what  he  said ; 
but  this  is  what  he  meant :  '  If  any  of  your  neighbors,  whether 
male  or  female,  sp*?ak  ill  of  your  father-in-law,  or  of  your  hus- 
Kind,  do  not  bring  their  talk  home,  and  repeat  it  saying,  "  So 
and  so  Itas  this  or  that  to  say  of  you."  For  there  is  no  fire 
comparable  to  this  fire.' " 

Thus,  in  this  point  also  she  ^vas  guiltless.  And  as  in  this 
case,  so  also  in  the  others ;  and  the  following  is  their  pur- 
port: — 

When  her  father  said  to  her:  "Give  only  to  him  who 
gives,**  he  meant,  "  Give  only  to  those  who  g^ve  borrowed 
articles  back  again." 

And  "  Give  not  to  him  who  does  not  g^ve,'*  meant,  **  Give 
not  to  those  who  do  not  give  back  again  what  they  Ijorrow." 

"Give  1x>th  to  him  who  gives,  and  to  him  who  does  not 
give,"  meant,  '^  When  your  needy  relatives  and  friends  come 
to  you,  you  should  give  to  them,  whether  they  are  able  to 
repay  you  or  not." 

"  Sit  happily,"  meant,  "  When  you  see  your  mother-in-law, 
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or  your  father-in-law,  or  your  hxisband,  you  should  i-ise,  and 
not  keep  youi'  seat," 

"Eat  hapjiily,"  meant,  "You  should  not  eat  before  your 
mother-m-law,  or  your  father-in-law,  or  your  husband-  Vou 
must  eat  after  you  have  waited  on  them,  and  they  have  been 
helped  to  everything  they  wish." 

"Sleep  happily/'  meant,  ^'Do  not  ascend  your  couch  to 
lie  down  to  sleep  before  your  mother-in-law,  or  your  father- 
in-law,  or  your  husband ;  but  when  you  have  done  for  them 
all  the  different  services  which  should  be  done,  you  can  after- 
wards yourself  lie  down  to  sleep." 

"  Wait  upon  the  fire,"  meant,  **  You  should  look  upon  your 
mother-in-law,  your  fathei'-in-law,  and  your  husband,  as  if  they 
were  a  flame  of  fiit;,  or  a  royal  serpent." 

"  Reverence  the  household  divinities,"  meant, "  You  should 
look  upon  your  mother-in-law,  your  father-in-law,  and  your 
husband,  aa  your  divinities." 

Wlien  thus  the  treasurer  liad  heard  the  meaning  of  the  ten 
admonitions,  he  was  unable  to  find  any  reply,  and  sat  with 
downcast  eyes.     The  householders  then  said  to  him, 

"  Treasurer,  is  there  any  other  sin  La  our  daughter?  " 

*'  Sirs,  there  is  none." 

"Then,  if  she  is  guiltless,  why  did  you  attempt  without 
cause  to  turn  her  out  of  doors  ?  " 

**  Good  sirs,"  said  Visakha,  at  this  point  in  the  discuBsion, 
"although  at  first  it  was  not  fitting  that  I  should  leave  at  the 
conunand  of  my  father-in-law,  yet  now  that  you  whom  my 
father  appointed  to  try  charges  which  might  be  brought 
against  me,  have  found  me  guiltless,  it  is  a  good  time  to  go/* 

So  saying,  she  gave  orders  to  her  male  and  female  slaves 
to  get  ready  tlie  carriages  and  make  the  other  necessarj-  prep- 
arations. 

"  Dear  girl,  I  spoke  in  ignorance ;  pardon  me,"  said  then 
the  treasurer,  speaking  half  to  the  householders. 

"  Good  sir,  I  do  pardon  you  all  there  is  to  pardon.  I  ana* 
however,  daughter  in  a  family  that  has  studied  and  has  faith 
in  the  religion  of  The  Buddlia,  and  to  see  something  of  the 
congregation  of  the  priests  is  necessary  to  us.     Tf  I  can  be 
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allowed  to  wait  on  the  congregation  of  the  priests  at  my 
pleasure,  I  will  stay." 

'*  Dear  girl,  wait  on  your  monks  as  much  as  you  please,** 
was  the  reply. 

Visaltha,  accordingly,  sent  an  invitation  to  The  One  Poa- 
sessing  the  Ten  Forces,  and  on  the  next  day  received  him  at 
her  house.  And  the  naked  monkH,  when  they  heard  that  Tlie 
Teacher  had  gone  to  the  house  of  Migai-a  the  treasurer, 
went  also,  and  sat  down  outside  the  house  encompassing  it. 
Visakha,  having  given  the  water  of  donation,  sent  a  message 
to  her  father-in-iaw  : 

**  All  the  arrangements  for  the  entertainment  are  ready. 
Let  my  fatheinn-law  come  and  wait  on  The  One  Possessing 
the  Ten  Forces." 

But  as  he  was  about  to  go,  the  ntiked  ascetics  restrained 
him,  saying, 

"  O  householder,  go  not  near  the  monk  Gotama." 

So  he  sent  back  word:  "Let  my  daughtei^in-hiw  wait  on 
him  heraelf." 

When  fihe  had  waited  on  The  Buddha  and  on  the  congre- 
gation of  the  priests  that  followed  him,  and  the  meal  was  now 
at  an  end,  she  again  sent  a  message : 

"Let  my  father-in-law  come  and  hear  the  sermon." 

"IE  I  were  not  to  go  now,  it  would  not  do  at  all,"  said 
then  the  treasurer ;  for  he  was  ver^'  desirous  of  hearing  the 
Doctrine. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  naked  monks,  when  they  saw  ho 
was  bent  on  going,  "  you  may  listen  to  the  Doctrine  of  the 
monk  Gotama,  if  you  will  sit  outside  of  a  curtain."  Then 
they  went  ahead  of  him,  and  drew  a  curtain  around,  and  he 
went  and  sat  down  outside  of  the  curtain. 

But  The  Teacher  thought,  **  Sit  outside  of  a  curtain,  if  you 
will,  or  beyond  a  wall,  or  beyond  a  mountain,  or  at  the  end  of 
the  world.  I  am  The  BudiUia,  and  can  make  you  hear  my 
voice."  And  marching  as  it  wei-e  with  a  mighty  Jambu 
trunk  held  aloft,  and  showering  down  as  it  were  showers 
of  ambrosia,  he  began  to  teach  the  Doctrine  in  consecutive 
discourse. 
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Now  when  a  Supreme  Buddha  teiiuhes  the  Doctrine,  those 
in  front,  and  those  behiml,  nnti  those  beyond  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  worlds,  and  those,  even,  who  inhabit  the  abode  of 
the  Sublime  rJods,  exclaim  :  **  The  Teacher  is  looking  at  me  ; 
The  Teaoher  is  teaching  the  Doctrine  to  me."  To  each  one 
it  seems  as  if  The  Teacher  were  beholding  and  addressing 
him  alone.  The  Buddhas,  they  say,  resemble  the  moon :  as 
the  moon  in  the  midst  of  the  heavens  appears  to  every  living 
being  as  if  over  hU  head,  so  The  Buddhas  appear  to  every- 
one as  if  standing  in  front  of  him.  This  gift  is  said  to  be 
their  reward  for  libenility  in  previous  existences,  when,  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  they  cut  off  their  own  garlanded  beads, 
gouged  out  tlieir  own  eyes,  tore  out  their  own  hearts,  and 
gave  away  to  be  slaves  sons  such  as  Jali,  daughters  such  as 
Kanhajinfu,  and  wives  such  a.s  Maddl. 

And  Migara  the  treasurer,  as  he  sat  outside  the  curtain, 
and  turned  over  and  over  in  his  mind  the  teaching  of  The 
Tathagata,  became  established  in  the  thousandfold  orna- 
ment*jd  fruit  of  conversion,  and  acquired  an  immovable 
and  unquestioning  faith  in  the  three  refuges.  Then,  rais- 
ing the  curtain,  he  approached  his  daught«r-in-law,  and  tak- 
ing her  breast  in  his  hand,  he  said:  "From  this  day  forth 
you  are  my  mother,"  thus  gi\Tng  her  the  position  of  mother. 
And  henceforth  she  was  known  as  "Migara's  mother;'*  and 
when,  later  on,  she  had  a  son,  she  named  Iiiiu  MLgara. 

The  great  treasurer  then  let  go  his  daughter-in-law's 
breast,  and  went  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  The  Blessed  One,  and 
stroking  them  with  his  hands,  and  kissing  them  with  his  lipe, 
he  tliree  times  proclaimed  his  own  name,  *'  Reverend  Sir,  I 
am  Migara." 

"  Reverend  Sir,"  continued  he,  "  all  this  time  have  I  been 
without  knowing  tlmt  on  you  should  one  bestow  alms  to 
obtain  great  reward.  But  now  I  have  learnt  it,  tlianks  to  nay 
daughter-in-law,  and  am  released  from  all  danger  of  being 
reborn  in  a  lower  state  of  existence.  Truly,  it  was  for  ray 
advantage  and  for  my  welfare  that  my  daughter-in-law  came 
to  my  house."  So  saying,  he  pronounced  the  following 
stanza: 
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*•  Now  have  I  learnt  where  rich  reward 

Will  surely  follow  every  gift  I 

Truly  a  happy  day  for  cue, 

When  first  my  daughter  sought  my  home  I  " 

Viaaklia  invited  The  Teacher  again  for  the  next  day  on 
her  o^\*n  account,  and  on  the  day  after  her  mother-in-law 
alHo  attained  to  the  fruit  of  conversion.  And  henceforth  that 
houae  kept  open  doors  for  the  religion  of  The  Buddha. 

Then  thought  the  treasurer,  *'  My  daughter-in-law  is  a 
great  benefactress  to  me ;  I  must  make  her  a  present.  And, 
truly,  her  present  panire  is  too  heavy  for  every-day  wear.  I 
will  have  a  very  light  one  made,  which  she  can  wear  both  by 
day  and  by  night  in  all  the  foui*  postures." 

And  he  liad  made  what  is  called  a  higlily  polished  parure, 
worth  a  thousand  pieces  of  money:  and  when  it  was  finished, 
he  invited  The  Buddha  and  the  congregation  of  the  priests, 
and  assiduously  waited  on  them  at  bi^eakfast.  And  causing 
VisSkha  to  bathe  herself  with  sixteen  pitcherfuls  of  perfumed 
water,  he  placed  her  hi  front  of  The  Teacher,  and  putting  her 
parure  upon  her,  he  had  her  do  obeisance.  Then  The 
Teacher,  after  giving  thanks  for  the  repast,  returned  to  the 
nionast+^ry. 

And  Visakha  continued  to  give  alms,  and  do  other  deeds 
of  merit,  and  she  received  the  eight  boons  from  The  Teacher. 
And  as  the  crescent  of  the  moon  waxes  great  in  the  sky,  so 
did  she  increase  in  sons  and  daughters.  They  say  she  liad 
ten  sons  and  ton  daughters,  and  of  these  each  hail  ten  sons 
and  ten  daughters,  and  of  these  also  each  had  ten  sons  and 
ten  daughters.  Thius  the  children  and  childn^'n's  children 
which  had  sprung  from  her  nund)ered  eight  thousand  and  four 
hundred  and  twenty  persons. 

She  lived  to  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  hut  there 
was  not  a  single  gray  hair  on  her  bead,  —  always  she  ap- 
peared as  if  about  sixteen.  When  people  saw  her  on  her 
way  to  the  momistery,  surrounded  by  her  children  and  chil- 
dren's children,  there  were  always  those  who  inquired : 
'*  Which  of  these  is  Visakha?**  Those  who  saw  her  as  she 
walked  would  think:  "I  hoj^  she  will  walk  a  little  further; 
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our  lady  looks  well  when  she  walks."  And  those  who  saw 
her  stand,  or  ait,  or  lie,  would  tliink ;  "  I  hope  she  will  lie  a 
little  longer  now;  our  lady  looks  well  when  she  is  l>'ing 
down."  Thus  in  respect  of  the  four  postures,  it  could  not  be 
charged  against  her  that  there  was  any  one  posture  in  which 
she  did  not  look  well. 

Moreover,  she  was  as  strong  as  five  elephants.  And  the 
king,  hearing  that  Visakha  wascunently  reported  to  be  as 
strong  as  iive  elephants,  was  desirous  of  testing  her  strength ; 
and  one  day,  as  she  was  on  her  way  back  from  the  monastery 
where  she  had  been  to  hear  a  sermon,  he  let  loose  an  elephant 
against  her.  The  elephant,  lifting  his  trunk,  came  on  to 
meet  Visakha.  Of  her  five  hundi'ed  attendant  women,  some 
fled  away,  while  others  threw  their  arms  about  her.  And 
when  she  asked  what  the  matter  was,  they  replied :  *'  They 
say  the  king  is  desirous  of  testing  your  iron  strength,  and  has 
let  loose  an  elephant  against  you."  When  Visakha  saw  the 
elephant,  she  thought,  "  "NVluit  is  the  need  of  my  i*unning 
away?  It  is  only  a  question  how  I  shall  take  hold  of  him." 
And,  being  afraid  that  if  she  seized  him  roughly  it  might  kill 
liim,  she  took  hold  of  his  trunk  with  two  lingers,  and  pressi-d 
him  IttLck.  The  elephant  was  unable  either  to  resist  or  to 
keep  his  feet,  and  fell  bock  on  Ids  haunclies  in  the  royal 
court.  Thererpon  the  crowd  slioiited  "  Brjvo  !  "  and  she  and 
her  attendants  reached  home  in  safety. 

Now  at  that  time  Visakha,  Migara's  mother,  lived  at 
Savatthi,  and  had  many  chiklren  and  many  cliildren's  chil- 
dren, and  tlie  children  were  fi-ee  from  disease,  and  the 
children's  children  were  free  from  disease,  and  she  was  eon- 
sidered  to  bring  good  luck.  Among  her  thousands  of  children 
and  children*s  cliildren  not  one  bad  died.  And  when  the 
inhabitants  of  Savatthi  had  tlieir  festivals  and  holidays,  Vi- 
8&kha  was  always  the  first  to  be  invited,  and  the  first  to  be 
feasted. 

Now  on  a  certain  day  of  merry-making,  the  populace  were 
going  in  their  fine  clothes  and  ornaments  to  the  monastery  to 
listen  to  the  Doctrine.  And  Visakha,  having  come  from  a 
place  of  entertainment,  and  wearing  the  great  creeper  parurei 
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was  likewise  proceeding  with  the  populace  to  the  monastery. 
There  she  took  off  her  ornaments,  and  gave  theiu  to  her  slave- 
girl.     Concerning  which  it  is  said, 

"Now  at  that  time  there  was  a  merry-making  at  Savatthi; 
aJid  tlie  people  in  gorgeous  array  went  to  the  park.  Visakha, 
also,  Migaru's  mother,  in  gorgeous  array  went  to  the  monaa- 
teiy.  Then  Viaakha,  Migara's  mother,  took  off  her  orna- 
ments, and  t3ring  them  up  in  a  bundle  in  her  eloak,  gave 
them  to  her  slave-girl,  saying,  *  Here,  take  this  bundle/  ** 

It  would  appear  that  she  thought  it  not  seemly  to  enter 
the  monastery  wearing  such  an  extremely  costly  and  sliowy 
parure,  —  ft  decoration  which,  when  put  on,  adorned  her  from 
head  to  foot.  Thus  it  wa^  that,  as  she  was  proceeding  to  tlie 
monastery,  she  took  it  off,  and  made  of  it  a  bvnuUe,  and  gave 
it  to  a  slave-girl,  who  had  been  boin  with  the  strength  of  five 
elephants  as  the  result  of  former  good  deeds,  and  hence  was 
able  to  carry  it.  Tluis  her  mistress  could  say  to  her,  *'  Dear 
girl,  take  this  parure.  I  will  put  it  on  when  1  return  from 
The  Teocher." 

Having  put  on  her  highly  poliahed  parure,  she  drew  near 
The  Teacher,  and  listened  to  the  Doctrine.  And  at  the  cloee 
of  the  sermon  she  rose,  did  obeisance  to  The  Blessed  One, 
and  went  forth  from  his  presence.  The  slave-girl,  however, 
forgot  tlie  parure.  Now  it  was  the  custom  of  Ananda  the 
elder,  when  the  assembly  had  listened  to  the  Doctrine,  and 
had  departed,  to  put  away  anything  that  had  been  forgotten. 
And  so  this  day  he  noticed  the  great  creeper  parure,  and 
announced  to  The  Teacher, 

"  Reverend  Sir,  Visakha  has  gone  forgetting  lier  parure." 

"  Lay  it  aside,  Ananda.'* 

The  elder  lifted  it  up,  and  hung  it  on  the  side  of  the  stair- 
case. 

And  Visakha,  in  company  with  her  friend  SuppiyS,  wan- 
dered about  the  monastery  to  see  what  could  be  done  for 
the  in-coming,  for  the  outgoing,  for  the  sick,  and  others. 
Now  it  Ts-us  the  custom  of  the  young  priests  and  novices, 
when  they  saw  the  devout  ladies  bringing  clarified  butter, 
honey,  oil,  and  other  medicaments,  {o  draw  near  with  basins 
of  various  kinds.     And  on  tliat  day  also  they  did  so. 
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Thereupon  Suppiya  b;uv  a  cerUuD  siuk  priest,  and  asked 
him, 

"  Sir,  of  what  do  you  stand  in  need  ?  " 

**  Meat  broth/*  was  the  reply. 

'•  Very  well,  air ;  1  will  send  you  some." 

But  as  she  failed  on  the  next  day  to  obtain  any  suitabl 
meat,  she   made   the   preparation  with  flesh  from   her  own 
thigh;  and  afterwards  by  the  favor  of  The  Teacher  her  bo*ly 
was  made  whole. 

Wlien  Visakhii  had  attended  to  the  sick  and  to  the  young 
priests,  slie  issued  forth  from  the  monastery.  But  before  she 
had  gone  far,  she  stopped  and  said, 

^  Dear  girl,  bring  me  the  parure  ;  I  will  put  it  on." 

Instantly  the  slavoglrl  renicrabered  that  she  had  forgotten 
it,  ajid  had  left  it  beliind.     And  she  said, 

"Mistress,  I  forgot  it." 

"  Go,  then,  and  get  it,  and  bring  it  lather.     But  if  my 
master,  Ananda  the  elder,  has  taken  it  up  and  laid  it  away 
anywhere,  then  do   not  fetch  it.     It  is  a  present  to  my  m 
ter."     It  appears  slie  knew  tlmt  the  elder  was  in  the  liahit 
putting  away  valuables  which  highborn  personages  had  for- 
gotten ;  and  this  was  why  she  spoke  as  she  did. 

When  the  elder  saw  tlie  slave-girl,  he  said  to  her, 

**  Why  have  you  returned  ?  " 

"  I  went  away  forgetting  my  mistress's  parrxre,"  said  she. 

^  I  have  put  it  by  the  staircase,"  said  the  elder ;  **  go  and 
get  it," 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  slave-girl,  "  an  article  which  has  been 
touched  by  your  hand  is  not  to  be  reclaimed  by  my  mistress." 
And  so  she  returned  empty-handed. 

'*  How  was  it,  dear  giii  ? "  said  Visakha.  And  she 
txjld  her. 

"■  Dear  girl,  never  will  I  wear  an  article  which  my  master 
has  touched.  I  make  him  a  present  of  it.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  l>e  troublesome  for  my  masters  to  take  care  of  it.  1 
will  sell  it,  and  give  them  things  wliich  are  more  suitable. 
Go  fetch  it." 

And  the  slave-girl  went  and  fetched  it. 
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Visakh§  did  not  put  it  on,  but  sent  for  some  goldsmiths 
and  had  it  appraised. 

"  It  is  worth  ninety  millions,"  said  they ;  "  and  the  work- 
manship is  worth  a  hundicd  thousand.*' 

"  Then  put  tho  parui-e  in  a  wagon,"  said  Visfikhfi,  **  and 
seU  it." 

"  There  is  no  one  who  is  able  to  take  it  at  such  a  price, 
and  a  woman  wortliy  to  wear  suoha  pitrure  is  dirticult  to  find. 
For  in  all  the  circuit  of  the  earth  only  three  women  have  the 
great  creeper  i>anire  :  Visaklia,  the  great  female  lay  disciple ; 
the  wife  of  Bandhula,  the  general  of  the  Mallas ;  and  Mallika, 
daughter  of  a  treasurer  of  Benares." 

So  Visakha  paid  the  price  herself;  and,  putting  ninety 
millions  and  a  huntlred  thousand  into  a  cart,  she  took  the 
amount  to  the  monastery. 

"  Reverend  Sir,"  said  she,  when  she  had  made  her  obei- 
sance to  The  Teacher,  "my  master,  Ananda  the  elder,  has 
touched  with  his  hand  my  parure,  and  from  the  time  he  has 
touched  it,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  wear  it  agtiin.  I  have 
endeavored  to  sell  it,  thinking  that  with  the  amount  I  sliould 
get  for  it,  I  would  give  things  suital>le  for  priests.  But  when 
1  saw  there  was  no  one  else  able  to  buy  it,  1  made  up  the 
price  myself,  and  have  now  brought  the  money  with  me. 
Reverend  Sir,  which  one  of  the  four  reliances  shall  I  give?" 

^^  Visukha,  a  dwelling-place  at  the  east  gate  for  the  con- 
gregation of  the  priests  would  be  fitting." 

"  The  very  thing,  Kevereud  Sir  I  " 

And  Visakha,  with  a  joyous  mind,  bought  a  site  for  ninety 
millions,  and  with  another  ninety  millions  she  began  con- 
sti'ucting  a  monastery. 

Now  one  day,  as  The  Teacher  at  dawn  was  gazing  over 
the  world,  he  perceived  that  a  son,  Bhaddiya,  had  been  bom 
from  heaven  into  the  family  of  a  ti'easurer  of  the  oity  of 
Bhaddiya,  and  was  competent  to  attain  to  salvation.  And 
after  taking  breakfast  at  the  house  of  Anathapindika,  he 
directed  his  steps  towards  the  north  gate  of  the  citj-.  Now  it 
was  the  custom  of  The  Teacher,  if  he  took  alms  at  tlie  house 
of  Visakha,  to  issue  forth  from  the  cily  by  the  south  gate  and 
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lodge  at  Jetavana  monastery.  If  he  took  alms  at  the  house 
of  Anathapiiidika,  he  would  issue  forth  by  the  east  gate,  and 
lodge  in  Eastern  Park ;  but  if  The  Blessed  One  was  per- 
ceived at  sunrise  making  his  way  to  the  north  gate,  then 
people  knew  that  he  was  setting  out  on  his  travels. 

So  when  Viaakha  heard  on  that  day  that  he  had  gone  in 
the  direction  of  the  north  gate,  she  hastened  to  him,  and 
making  an  obeisance,  said, 

"  Reverend  Sir,  are  you  desirous  of  going  traveling?  " 

"  Yes,  Visakha." 

**  Revereud  Sir,  at  this  vast  expense  am  I  having  a  men- 
asteiy  built  for  you.     Reverend  Sir,  txxm  back." 

"  Visakliil,  tliis  journey  aflinits  not  of  my  turning  back.** 

"Assuredly,"  thought  A'isakha,  "The  Blessed  One  has 
some  special  reason  in  all  this."  Then  she  said,  "  Reverend 
Sir,  in  that  case,  before  you  go,  command  some  priest  to  stay 
behind  who  will  know  how  the  work  should  be  done." 

"  Visakha,  take  tlie  bowl  of  any  one  you  wish." 

Then  Visakliii,  tbouj^li  fond  of  Ananda,  thought  of  tlie 
magical  power  of  the  elder,  Moggallana  the  Great,  and  how 
swiftly  the  work  would  pragruss  with  liim  to  assist,  and  took 
his  bowl. 

The  elder  then  looked  at  Tlie  Teacher. 

"  Moggalluna,"  said  The  Teacher,  "  take  five  hundred 
priests  in  your  train  and  tiirn  back." 

And  he  *Ud  so :  and  by  his  supernatural  jwwer  they  would 
go  a  disUince  of  fifty  or  sixty  leagues  for  logs  and  stones  ;  and 
having  secured  logs  and  stones  of  ti-emendous  size,  they  would 
bring  them  home  on  the  same  day.  And  they  who  placed  the 
logs  and  stones  on  the  cart^  were  not  exhausted,  nor  did  the 
axles  break.  And  in  no  long  time  they  had  erected  a  two- 
story  building  on  high  foundations  and  approached  by  etepa. 
The  building  contained  a  thousand  apartments, —  five  hundred 
apartments  being  in  the  lower  story,  and  the  same  number 
in  the  upper. 

After  traveling  about  for  nine  months,  The  Teacher  came 
again  to  Savatthi ;  and  in  these  nine  montlis  Vlsakha  had  put 
up  her  building,  and  was  n<Av  at  work  on  the  peak,  which  was 
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intended  to  hold  the  water-pole,  and  was  finished  in  solid, 
beaten,  red  gold. 

And  VisSkha,  hearing  that  The  Teacher  was  proceeding 
towards  Jetavana  monaatery,  went  to  meet  him ;  and,  con- 
ducting him  to  her  monastpcry,  she  exacted  of  him  a  promise : 

"Reverend  Sir,  dwell  here  for  four  months  with  the 
congregation  of  the  priests,  and  I  will  have  the  building 
completed." 

The  Teacher  consented ;  and  thenceforth  she  gave  alms  to 
The  Buddlia,  and  to  the  congregation  of  the  priests  in  the 
monastery. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  a  certain  female  friend  of  Visaklia 
came  to  her  with  a  piece  of  stuff  that  was  worth  a  thousand 
pieces  of  money. 

"  Dear  fi-ieud,"  said  she,  "  I  want  to  replace  some  of  the 
floor-covering  in  your  pavilion,  and  spread  this  instead.  Tell 
me  a  ])lace  in  which  to  spreatl  it." 

"  Dear  friend,  if  I  were  to  teU  you  there  was  no  place  left, 
you  would  think,  *  She  does  not  want  to  let  me  have  a  place.' 
But  look  through  the  two  floors  of  the  pavilion  and  the  thousand 
apartments  yourself,  and  tind  a  place  in  which  to  spread  it." 

Then  the  otlier  took  the  piece  of  stuff  worth  a  thousand 
pieces  of  money,  and  went  through  the  building;  but  finding 
no  stuff  there  of  It^ss  value  than  hers,  she  was  overcome 
with  grief;  for  she  thought:  "I  sliall  have  no  share  in  the 
merit  of  this  building."     And  stopping  still,  she  wept. 

And  Ananda  the  elder  happened  to  see  her,  and  said, 
"  Why  do  you  weep  ? "     And  she  told  him  the  matter. 

"Let  not  that  trouble  you,"  said  the  elder;  "  I  will  tell 
you  a  place  in  which  to  spread  it.  Make  a  donr-niat  of  it,  and 
spread  it  }>etween  the  place  for  washing  the  feet  and  the  stair- 
case. The  priests,  after  washing  their  feet,  will  wipe  them 
u|M)n  the  mat  before  they  enter  the  building:  thus  will  your 
reward  be  great."  Tliis  spot,  it  appears,  liad  been  overlooked 
by  Visakha. 

For  four  montlis  did  Visakha  give  alms  in  her  monastery 
to  The  Buddha  and  to  the  congregation  wliich  followed  him ; 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  she  presented  the  congi'egatiou  of 
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the  priests  with  stuff  for  robes,  and  even  that  received  by  the 
novices  was  worth  a  thousand  pieces  of  money.  And  of  medi- 
cines, she  gave  the  fill  of  every  man*s  bowl.  Ninety  millions 
were  spent  in  this  donation.  Thus  ninety  millions  went  for 
the  site  of  tlie  monasteiy,  ninety  for  the  constniction  of  the 
monastery,  and  ninety  for  the  festival  at  the  opening  of  the 
monastery,  makings  two  hundred  und  seventy  millions  in  all 
that  were  expended  by  her  on  the  religion  of  The  BudiUia. 
No  other  woman  in  the  world  was  as  liberal  as  this  one  who 
lived  in  the  house  of  a  heretic. 

On  tlxe  day  the  monastery  was  completed,  when  the  shadows 
of  eventide  were  lengthening,  she  walked  with  her  children 
and  her  children's  children  round  and  round  the  building, 
delighted  with  the  thought  that  lier  prayer  of  a  former  exist- 
ence had  now  attained  ita  complete  fruition.  And  with  a 
sweet  voice,  in  five  stanzas,  she  breathed  forth  this  solemn 
utterance :  — 

'* '  O  when  sbaU  I  a  mansion  give, 
Plastered  with  mud  and  stuccoed  o'er, 
A  pleasing  monastery-gift  ? '  — 
O  this  my  prayer  is  now  fulfilled  I 

**  '  O  when  shall  I  give  household  goods, 
Benches  and  stools  to  Bit  tipou, 
And  bolsters,  pillows  for  the  couch  ?*  — 
O  this  my  prayer  is  now  fulfilled  \ 

"  '  O  when  shall  I  provisions  give, 
The  ticket-food  so  pure  and  good. 
Smothered  in  broths  of  various  meats  ?'^ 
O  this  my  prayer  is  now  fulfilled ! 

*•  *0  when  shall  I  give  priestly  robes. 
Garments  of  fine  Benares  cloth. 
And  linen,  cotton  goods  as  well?'^ 
O  this  my  prayer  ia  now  fulfilled  1 

"  '  O  when  shall  I  s^ive  medicines. 
Fresh  bnttcr,  bntter  clarified. 
And  honey,  treacle,  purest  oil?*  — 
O  this  my  prayer  in  now  fulfilled  1  " 
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When  the  priests  heard  her,  they  brought  word  to  The 
Teacher ; 

"  Reverend  Sir,  in  all  this  time  we  have  never  known 
Visakha  to  eiiig ;  but  now,  surrounded  by  her  children  and 
her  children^B  children,  she  walks  singing  round  and  round 
the  building.  Pray,  is  her  bile  out  of  order?  or  has  she 
become  mad  ?  " 

"  Priests,"  said  The  Teacher,  "  my  daughter  is  not  sing- 
ing ;  but  the  desire  of  her  heart  having  come  to  pass,  in  her 
delight  she  breathes  forth  a  solemn  utterance." 

'*  But  when  was  it.  Reverend  Sir,  she  made  the  prayer?" 

"  Priests,  will  you  listen  ?  " 

"  Reverend  Sir,  we  will." 

Whereupon  he  related  a  tale  of  ancient  times :  — 

"Priests,  a  hundred  thousand  cycles  ago,  a  Buddha  was 
bom  into  the  world  by  the  name  of  Padumuttara.  His 
term  of  life  was  a  hiin<hed  thousand  years ;  his  retinue  of 
those  in  whom  depravity  had  become  extinct  was  a  hundred 
thousand  ;  his  city  was  HamsavatI ;  his  father,  king  Sunanda ; 
and  his  mother,  queen  Sujatu.  The  chief  benefactress  of  this 
Teacher,  a  lay  devotee,  had  obUuned  the  eight  boons  and 
held  the  position  of  motlier,  and  usotl  to  provide  him  with  llie 
four  reliances.  Every  evening  and  morning  she  used  to 
wait  on  him  at  the  monastery,  and  a  certain  female  friend 
consUmtly  accompanied  her. 

"  When  this  friend  saw  on  what  intimate  terms  she  con- 
versed with  The  Teacher,  and  how  much  she  was  beloved, 
she  began  to  consider :  '  What  do  people  do  to  be  beloved  by 
The  Buddhas  ? '     And  she  said  to  The  Teacher : 

'*  *  Reverend  Sir,  what  is  this  woman  to  you?  * 

"  *  She  is  the  chief  of  my  benefactresses.' 

"  '  Reverend  Sir,  by  what  moans  does  one  thus  become 
chief  benefactress  ? ' 

"  *  By  praying  for  a  hundred  thousand  world-cycles  to 
become  one.' 

**  *  Reverend  Sir,  could  I  become  one,  if  I  now  made  my 
prayer  ? ' 

**  *  Assuredly,  you  could.* 
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**'In  that  case.  Reverend  Sir,  come  with  your  hundred 
thousand  priests  and  take  alms  of  me  for  seven  days.' 

"The  Teacher  consented;  and  for  seven  days  she  gave 
alms  of  food,  and  on  the  last  day  stuff  for  robes.  Then  she 
did  obeisance  to  The  Teacher,  and,  failing  at  his  feet,  made 
her  prayer: 

" '  Reverend  Sir^  T  do  not  pray  for  rule  among  the  gods, 
or  any  other  such  reward  as  the  fruit  of  this  alms-giving ;  but 
that  from  some  Buddlia  like  yourself  I  may  obtain  the  eight 
boons»  and  have  the  position  of  mother,  and  be  chief  of  those 
able  to  provide  the  four  reliances.* 

"  Tlie  Teacher  looked  into  the  future  for  a  hundred  thou- 
sand cycles  to  see  if  her  prayer  would  be  fultilled,  and  said  : 

"'At  the  end  of  a  hundred  tliousand  cycles  a  Buddha 
named  Gotama  shall  aiise,  and  you  shall  be  a  female  lay  dis- 
ciple of  his,  and  have  the  name  Visakha.  From  him  you  shall 
obtain  the  eight  Ixkjus,  and  obtain  the  position  of  mother,  and 
become  chief  of  the  benefactresses  who  shall  provide  the  four 
reliances.* 

"...  and  after  a  life  of  meritorious  deeds,  she  was  reborn 
in  the  world  of  the  gods.  And  continuing  to  be  reborn  in 
the  world  of  the  gods  and  the  world  of  men,  she  was  bom  in 
the  time  of  The  Supreme  Buddha  Kassapa  as  the  yt)ungest 
of  the  seven  daughtei-s  of  Kiki,  king  of  Benares.  In  this  exist- 
ence she  \vas  called  Servant-of-the-Congregation ;  and  having 
married,  and  with  her  sisters  for  a  long  time  given  alms  and 
done  other  meritorious  deeds,  she  fell  at  the  feet  of  The  Su- 
preme Buddha  Kassapa,  and  prayed :  '  At  a  future  time  may 
I  hold  the  position  of  mother  to  a  Buddlia  such  as  you,  and 
become  chief  of  the  female  givers  of  the  four  reliances.' 
Now,  after  further  rebirths  in  the  world  of  the  gods  and 
the  world  of  men,  she  has  been  bom  in  this  existence  as  the 
daughter  of  Dhanafljava  the  treasurer,  the  sou  of  Mendaka 
the  treasurer,  and  lias  done  many  meritorious  deeds  for  my 
religion.  Thus  it  is,  O  priests,  that  I  say  my  daughter  is  not 
singing,  but  that,  at  the  realization  of  her  prayer,  she  breathes 
forth  a  solemn  utterance." 

And  The  Teacher  continued  his  instruction,  and  said. 
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"  Priestfi,  just  as  a  skilful  garland^maker,  if  he  obtain  a 
large  heap  of  various  kiiids  of  flowers,  will  go  on  and  on  mak- 
ing all  manner  of  garlands,  even  so  does  the  mind  of  Visakha 
incline  to  do  all  manner  of  noble  deeds."  So  saying,  he  pro- 
nounced this  stanza : 

h'6,     **  Ab  flowers  in  rich  profusioD  piled 
Will  many  a  garland  furnish  forth ; 
So  all  the  years  of  mortal  man 
Should  fruitful  be  in  all  good  works." 


S  102.    THE  BUDDHIST  APOCALYPSE. 

[The  following  ia  the  account  given  by  Prof.  J.  Minayeffj  of  St 
Petersburg,  of  the  HPcond  of  the  Manuscripts  used  by  him  in  editing 
the  Anagata-Vamsa  (History  of  Future  Eveiit^t),  but  with  the  F&li  pa»> 
sages  translated  iiito  Engllsli.  S«e  Journal  of  the  Pdli  Text  iSodetjf  for 
1886,  page  33.] 

11.  B.  A  TktS.  on  paper,  24  pages,  marked  by  the  letters  (k-b).  It 
is  a  Cfipy  from  the  MS.  in  tlie  Library  of  Mg.  Hpo  Hin\-iu  at  Rangoon, 
This  receufiiou  is  a  mixed  oue,  m  prose  and  In  verse.    It  beguis  — 

Haa  to  that  Blewied  One,  that  Saint,  and  Supreme  Buddha  1 

Thus  have  I  heard. 

On  a  certain  occasion  The  Blessed  One  was  dwelling  at 
Kapilavatthu  in  Banyan  Grove  on  the  banks  of  the  Rohani 
River. 

Then  the  venerable  Sariputta  questioned  The  Blessed  One 
concerning  the  future  Conqueror: 


**Tbe  Hero  that  shall  follow  you 
As  Buddhft,  of  what  sort  is  he? 
Th*  account  in  full  I  fain  would  leam. 
Declare  to  mt^  thou  Seeing  ODe." 

When  he  had  heard  the  elder's  speech^ 
The  Blessed  One  vouchsafed  reply; 
"  I  Ml  tell  it  thee,  Sariputta, 
Fray  lend  your  ears,  for  I  n-ill  spea^. 
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•*  Our  cycle  ia  a  happy  one, 
Three  Leaders  have  already  lived, 
Kakusaudha,  Konugamana, 
And  eke  the  leader  Kassapa. 

"  The  Buddha  now  Supreme  am  I, 
But  after  me  MetU>yya  comes, 
While  still  this  happy  cycle  lasta, 
Before  ito  tak  of  years  shall  lapse. 

•*This  Buddha,  thea,  Mettcyya  called. 
Supreme,  aad  of  all  men  the  chief  — " 

Then  follows  a  history  of  the  previous  existence  of  Met- 
teyyo,  with  the  tliree  Buddhas,  Smnitio^  Metteyyo^  and  Muhutto, 
during  twenty-eeven  BuddJias,  and  finally  at  the  time  of  the 
Buddha  gotama,  when  he  was  lx>m  as  son  of  Ajata^attai, 
prince  of  Ajita  (pp.  ka  —  ca).  On  page  ca  begins  the  future 
history  of  Metteyya  with  a  quotation  of  the  recension  com- 
piled in  verse.  Then  follows  tlie  description  of  the  gradual 
declension  of  the  holy  religion : 

"How  will  it  occur?  After  my  decease*  first  will  occur 
tlie  fwQ  disappearances.  And  what  are  the  five  disappear- 
ances ?  The  disappearance  of  the  attainments,  the  di»- 
appearance  of  the  method,  the  disapiiearance  of  learning, 
tlie  disappearance  of  the  symljols,  the  disapi^earance  of  the 
relics.     These  ai'e  the  five  disappearances  that  are  to  occur. 

"  First :  — 

"  The  atlainments:  —  Only  for  a  thousand  years  from  the 
time  The  Blessed  One  passes  into  Nirvana  will  the  priests 
be  able  to  acquire  the  analytical  sciences.  Then  as  time  goes 
on  my  disciples  will  attain  only  to  never  returning,  to  once 
returning,  to  conversion.  As  long  as  such  exist  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  attainments  will  not  yet  have  occurred.  But 
with  the  death  of  the  last  disciple  that  has  attained  to  con- 
version the  attainments  will  have  disappeared. 

"This,  O  Sariputta,  is  the  disappearance  of  the   attain- 
ments. 

*^ Disappearance  of  the  method:  —  My  disciples  being  un- 
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able  to  realise  the  trances,  the  insights,  the  Patlis,  and  the 
Fruits,  will  keep  only  the  four  purities  of  conduct.  Then  aa 
time  goes  on  tliey  will  keep  only  the  commandments  forbid- 
ding tlie  four  deadly  sins.  As  long  as  tliere  are  a  humlred 
or  a  thousand  priests  who  keep  the  commandments  forbidding 
the  four  deadly  sins,  the  disappearance  of  the  method  will  not 
have  occurred.  But  when  the  last  priest  sliall  break  the  pre- 
cepts, or  shall  die,  the  method  will  have  disappeared. 

"This,  O  SariputU,  is  tlie  disappearance  of  the  method. 

*^ Disappearance  of  learning: — As  long  as  the  text  of  the 
Three  Baskets,  which  is  the  word  of  The  Buddha,  and  as  long 
as  their  commentaries  are  extant,  the  disappearance  of  learn- 
ing will  not  have  occurred.  But  as  time  goes  on  there  will 
be  irreligious  kings  of  base  extraction,  and  the  courtiei*8  and 
others  in  authority  will  be  irreligious,  and  then  the  country 
people  throughout  the  kingdom  will  be  irreligious.  On  ac- 
count of  their  irreligion  the  god  will  not  rain  in  due  season, 
and  the  crops  \vill  not  flourish  properly.  And  when  the  crops 
do  not  flourish,  those  who  are  wont  to  pve  the  reliances  to  the 
congregation  of  the  priests  will  be  unable  to  do  so  any  more. 
And  the  priests,  not  receiving  the  reliances,  will  not  teach  the 
novices,  and  as  time  goes  on  learning  will  disapj>ear.  When 
it  disappears,  it  is  the  Great  Work  [i.  e.  PattliSna.  See  page 
xviii]  that  fu-st  disappears ;  when  that  has  disappeared,  then 
the  Yamaka,  the  Katha-Vatthu,  the  Puggala-Punfiatti,  the 
Dhatu-Katha,  the  Vibhanga,  and  the  Dhamma-Sahgani  do  so. 
Wlien  the  Abhidhamraa-Pitaka  has  disapi^eared,  the  Suttanta- 
Pitaka  will  also  disujipear.  When  the  SutUmta  disappears,  it 
is  first  the  Anguttara-Nikaya  that  disappears,  and  when  the 
Anguttara-Xikaya  disappear,  tlien  the  Sarii^Titta-Nikaya,  the 
Majjhima-Nika3'a,  the  Diglia-Nikaya,  the  Khuddafca^Nikaya 
will  disappear.  My  disciples  will  only  remember  the  Jataka 
together  with  the  Vinaya-Pitaka.  It  is,  however,  only  the 
well-conducted  priests  that  will  remember  the  VinayarPitaka. 
But  as  time  goes  on  they  will  be  unable  to  remember  the 
Jataka,  and  first  the  Vessantnra  Birth-Story  will  disappear, 
and  when  the  Vessantara  Birth-St-tiry  has  disappeared  .  .  . 
the  Apannaka  Birth-Stoiy  will  disappear.     When  the  J  ataka 
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has  disappeared,  they  will  only  renienil>er  the  \'inaya-Pitaka. 
As  time  goes  on  the  Viiiaya-Pitaka  will  disappear,  but  a«  long 
as  a  four-liue  stanza  remains  among  men,  so  long  the  disa|>- 
pearance  of  learning  will  not  have  occurred.  But  when  a 
pious  king  shall  cause  a  purse  containing  a  thousand  pieces  of 
money  to  be  placed  in  a  golden  casket  on  the  back  of  an  ele- 
phant, and  shall  cause  proclamation  up  to  the  second  and  third 
time  to  be  made  throughout  the  city  to  tlie  sound  of  the  drum, 
as  follows :  '  Any  one  who  knows  a  single  stanza  spoken  by 
The  Buddlias,  let  him  take  these  thousand  coins  together  witJi 
this  elephant^*  and  yet  shall  fail  to  find  any  one  who  knows  a 
four-line  stanza,  and  sliall  receive  again  the  purse  contjiining 
the  thousand  pieces  into  the  royal  palace,  then  the  disappear- 
ance of  learning  will  have  occurred. 

**Thi8,  O  Siiriputta,  is  the  disappearance  of  learning. 

*'  Now  as  time  goea  on  the  last  of  the  priests  will  carry 
their  robes,  their  bowls,  and  their  tooth-sticks  after  the  manner 
of  the  naked  ascetics.  They  Nviil  take  a  bottle-gourd,  make 
of  it  a  begging-bowl^  and  cany  it  in  their  amis,  or  in  their 
hand&,  or  in  the  balance  of  a  canning-pole.  And  as  time  goes- 
on  a  priest  will  say*  'What  is  the  good  of  this  yellow  robe?' 
and  cut  a  small  piece  of  yellow  cloth,  and  tie  it  around  his 
neck,  or  his  ears,  or  his  hair,  and  devote  himself  to  hus- 
bandry or  trade  and  the  like,  and  to  taking  care  of  wife  and 
children.  Then  lie  will  give  gifts  to  the  southern  congrega- 
tion. And  the  fruit  of  this  gift,  say  I,  will  be  a  myriadfold. 
As  time  goes  on  the  priests  will  say,  ^What  do  we  want  with 
this?'  and  they  will  tlirow  away  the  piece  of  yellow  cloth  and 
persecute  the  wild  animals  and  binls  of  the  forest,  and  thiis 
the  disappearance  of  tiie  sjTnbols  will  have  occurred. 

"This,  O  Sariputta,  is  i)u.  disappearance  of  the  symhol». 

"  Thereupon,  the  <Iispensation  of  The  Supreme  Buddha 
being  now  five  thousand  years  ohJ,  the  relics  will  begin  to  fail 
of  honor  and  worsiiipj  and  will  go  wherever  they  can  receive 
honor  and  worship.  But  as  time  goes  on  they  will  not  receive 
honor  and  worship  in  any  place.  Then,  when  the  dispensation 
has  disappeared,  the  relics  will  come  from  every  place ;  from 
the  serpent  world,  from  the  world  of  the  gods,  and  from  the 
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Brahma-world ;  and  having  congregated  together  at  the  throne 
under  the  Great  Bo-tree,  they  will  make  an  effigy  of  The 
Buddha  and  perform  a  mii-acle  resembling  the  double-miracle, 
and  will  teach  the  Doctrine.  Not  a  single  human  being  will 
be  found  at  that  place ;  but  all  the  gods  from  ten  thousand 
worlda  will  come  together  and  listen  to  the  Doctrine,  and 
many  thousands  of  them  will  attain  to  the  Doctrine.  And 
these  will  cry  aloud,  sajTUg,  *  Divine  airs,  on  the  seventh  day 
from  now  our  One  Possessing  the  Ten  Forces  will  pass  into 
Nirvana.'  Then  they  will  weej>,  saying,  *  From  henceforth 
we  sliall  be  in  darkness.'  Then  the  relics  will  put  forth  flames 
of  iii'e  and  bura  up  that  effigy  without  remainder- 

"This,  O  Soriputta,  is  the  disappearance 0/ the  rdica" 

Immediately  after  this,  there  follows  an  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Kappa  [World-Cycle].  The  verse  recen- 
sion does  not  run  on  continuously  in  the  compilation.  The 
verses  are  interrupted  by  prose  insertion,  e.  g^  on  page  ha 
there  is  inserted  the  ancient  history  of  Mahapanada  ;  on  page 
tha  there  ia  a  description  of  the  capital  of  King  Saidcha.  Fur- 
ther on  page  da  there  is  described  the  attainment  of  paratnita 
[the  Perfections],  the  conception  and  birth  of  Mciteyya^  his 
palaces,  his  life  there,  his  departure  from  home,  and  his  death. 
On  page  na  ia  depicted  the  sacred  tree  and  the  body  of  the 
future  teacher.     This  recension  ends  thus : 

f.  [i.  e.,  Folio]  ha,  "  But  who  shall  not  behold  Metteyya, 
The  Blessed  One  ?  and  who  shall  behold  liim  ? 

"One  who  creates  a  schism  in  a  church,  as  it  is  said, '  Deva- 
datta  remains  in  hell  for  tlie  entire  world-cycle,*  as  well  as  all 
others  bom  in  the  Aviui  hell,  from  performing  the  five  crimes 
that  constitute  'proximate  karma,'  tliose  cherishing  wholly 
heretical  views,  and  those  who  slander  the  noble  disciples, 
shall  not  see  him.  The  naked  ascetics  who  create  a  schism  hy 
denying  the  congregation  allowable  privileges  shall  not  see 
him.  All  other  beings  who  give  gifts,  keep  the  precepts,  keep 
fastnlays,  fulfil  their  religious  duties,  found  shrines,  plant 
sacred  fig-trees,  parks  and  groves,  make  bridges,  clear  the 
highways,  take  their  stand  in  the  precepts,  and  dig  wells,  shall 
see  him.    Those  who,  in  their  longing  for  a  Blessed  One,  shall 
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make  a  gift  oven  if  only  of  a  hanrlfiil  of  flowers,  or  of  a  single 
lamp,  or  of  a  mouthful  of  food,  shall  see  him.  Those  who  feel 
pleasui'e  at  meritorious  deeils  shall  see  him.  Those  who  fur- 
ther the  religion  of  The  Buddlia,  prepare  the  pavilion  and  the 
seats  for  the  preachers  of  the  Doctrine,  bring  forward  the  fan, 
make  offerings  of  cloth,  canopies,  garlands,  incense,  or  lamps, 
or  are  stanch  sustainers  of  the  ministrations  of  the  Doctrine, 
shall  see  him.  Those  who  listen  to  the  Vessantara  Birth-Story 
sliall  see  Iiiio,  likewise  those  who  give  to  the  congregation 
offerings  of  food  etc.  shall  see  him.  Those  who  wait  on  their 
mothers  and  their  fathers,  and  perform  respectful  duties  for 
their  elders  among  their  kinsfolk  shall  see  him.  Those  who 
give  ticket-food,  fortnightly  food,  and  food  on  fast-days,  those 
who  practise  the  ten  means  of  acquiring  merit  shall  see  him. 
And  when  they  have  listened  to  the  Docti'iuo  of  The  Blessed 
Mette3^'a,  they  shall  attain  to  sainttihip." 

Then  our  Blessed  One,  in  order  to  show  who  of  those 
about  him  were  to  become  Buddhas»  snid: 


'*Mett*yya  excellent,  R3ma, 
Pasenadi  Kosala,  'Bhibhu, 
Dighasoni  and  Samkacca, 
Subba,  the  Brabman  Todeyya, 


'*  Nft]agiri,  Palaleyya, 
These  ten  are  Future  BucMhas  now, 
And  in  due  course,  \\\  time  to  come. 
Wisdom  Supreme  shall  they  attain.** 
End  of  the  Mettoyya  Diacourso  and  Uistory  of  Futare  Ei 


Altbougb  it  bas  not  lieea  uiy  pUu  to  go  deeply  into  technical 
matters,  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  such  prominence  to  tbe  groups 
that  constitute  the  human  being,  that  it  seems  necessary  to  give 
a  statement  of  how  these  groups  are  made  up,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  understand  what  they  are  like.  Of  the  translations 
which  follow,  the  final  one  entitled  *'  Karma  and  the  Conscious- 
nesses" is  made  from  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Visuddhi- 
Magga ;  tbe  other  translations  and  the  materials  for  the  lists  oro 
from  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  that  work. 


1.   The  Forsi-Geofp 


Elementary  forms. 

1 .  Earthy  element. 

2.  Watery  element 
S.   Fiery  element. 
4.   Windy  element 

Derivative  forms. 
1.   Eye. 
Ear. 
Nose. 
Tongue. 
Body. 
Form. 
Sound. 
Odor. 
Taste. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


Femininity, 

Maacnlinity. 

Vitality. 

Organ  of  the  heart. 

Bodily  intimation. 

Vocal  intimation. 

Space. 

Buoyancy  of  form. 

Softness  of  form. 

Suppleness  of  form. 

Growth  of  form, 

Continuation  of  form. 

Growing  old  of  form. 

Transitoriness  of  form. 

Material  food. 


The  Seksation-Grocp 


Sensation  conjoined  with  a  meritorious  eonscionsnesa  is  a  meri- 
tork)U8  sensation ;  conjoined  with  a  demeritorious  consciousness, 


it  16  a  demeritoriouB  seiiBatiun ;  conjoined  with  an  indeterminate 
consciouHnesrif  it  is  aa  indeterminate  BeiiBation.  It  has  a  fivefuld 
division  peculiar  to  itself ;  namely,  happiness,  misery^  gladae«8, 
grief,  and  indifference. 

8.    The  Perceptiok-Grocp. 

Perception  conjoined  with  a  meritorious  consciousness  is  a  mei 
torious  perception  ;  conjoined  with  a  demeritorious  coneciousness, 
it  is  a  demeritorious  perception  ;  conjoined  with  an  indeterminate 
conaciousnesH,  it  is  au  imleterminate  perception.  For  there  is  no 
consciousness  that  is  not  conjoined  with  perception.  Accordingly 
perception  has  the  same  number  of  dinsions  aa  coosciousuesa. 


4.  Tbs  Fsedispositiok-Grocp. 


Contact. 

Tliinking. 

Reasoning. 

KetlectioiL 

Joy. 

Courage. 

Life. 

Concentration, 

Faith. 

Contemplation. 

Shame. 

Fear  of  sinning. 

Freedom  from  covetonsness. 

Freedom  from  hatreti. 

Freedom  from  infatuation. 

Bodily  tranquillity. 

Mental  tranquillity. 

Buoyancy  of  body. 

Buoyancy  of  mind. 

Softness  of  body. 

Softness  of  mind. 

Suppleness  of  body. 

Suppleness  of  mind. 

Skilfnlness  of  hofly. 

Shilfulness  of  mind. 

Erectness  of  body. 

Erectnesfl  of  mind. 


28.  Will. 

29.  Determination. 

30.  Attention. 

51.  Nentrality. 

52.  Compassion. 

53.  Rejoicing. 

84.  Abstitifnce  from  doing  evil 

with  the  body. 

85.  Abstinence   from  doing  evil 

with  the  voice. 

86.  Abstinence  from  wrong  occu- 

pstiooa. 
37.  ShameleesnesB. 
3H.   Freedom  from  fear  of  sinning. 
Sit.  Covetousneas. 

40.  Infatuation. 

41.  Heresy. 
4'2.   Haughtiness. 
43,  44.  Idleness  and  sloth. 

45.  Pride. 

46.  Hatred. 

47.  Envy. 

48.  Miserliness. 

49.  lU-behavior. 

50.  Steadiness  of  mind. 

51.  DoQbt 


6.     THE  CONSCIOUSNESS-GROUP. 
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TABLE    OF    THE 


MEEITORIOUS  CONSCIOUSNESSES. 

lOood  KAnDLJ 


DEMERITOKIUUS  CONSCIOU8N1 

iBwlKarmft.) 


10. 


16. 


17. 


CuDpled  with  j^lodnoes,  coujoiued 
with  knowledge,  and  uuiuid' 
gated. 

CoQpIcd  with  ju^ladueea,  coDJoined 
with  koowlodge,  aud  inttligated. 

Cou(ilc>(L  with  gladiiefts,  not  coi>- 
join«d  with  knowledge,  aud  on* 
instigaXed. 

Coupled  with  gladnees,  not  con- 
joined with  knowledge,  aud  in- 
stigated. 

Coupled  with  indifference,  con- 
jutued  with  kuowleilge,  And  un- 
iDBCignte<l. 

Coupled  with  iudifTercDce,  con- 
joined with  knowledge,  aud  in- 
stigated. 

Coupled  with  indifference,  not  oon- 
juiued  with  kuowled;;e,  and  on- 
instignted. 

Coupled  with  indifference^  uot  cou- 
joiued with  knowledge,  and  in- 
fltigaied. 

Conjoined  with  reasoniug,  rctlec- 
tion,  joy,  bappiuew,  aud  cDiicen- 
tmtion. 

Conj«iiuetl  with  reflection,  joy,  hap- 
piueiui,  aud  coucentrntion. 

Conjoined  with  joy,  happiness,  aud 
coucentrntion. 

Conjoined  with  happincM  and  con- 
ceutratiou. 

Coujoinefl  with  indifference  and 
concoutration. 

Conjoined  with  the  trauce  of  the 
realm  of  the  iufiuity  of  })|)ace 

Conjoined  with  the  trance  of  the 
realm  of  the  iufiuity  of  conscious- 
ue»«n. 

Conjoined  with  the  trance  of  the 
realm  of  notliirignem. 

Conjoined  with  the  trance  of  the 
realm  of  neither  perception  nor 
yet  n<in-|>orreption. 

Conjiiinod  with  tho  first  path. 

Conjoined  with  the  second  path. 

Conjoined  with  the  tliird  path 

Conjoined  with  the  foorth  path. 


3 


Coupled  with  gladness,  coojotnrd 

with  heresy,  and  uuuutigaicd. 
Coupled  with  gladnem,  eonjomBd 

with  heresy,  aiid  instigated. 
Coupled  with  gladueas,   uot  djo- 

joined  with  heresy,  and  tuuucti- 

gated. 
Coupled  with  gladuetB,  not  oott- 

juiued   with   bereMy, 

gated. 
Coupled   with    iudiffereace, 

joined  witli  here»x,  and 

gnt«d. 
Coupled   vrith    indifforeace^ 

joined  with   heresj,  and  outf- 

gated. 
Coupled  with  indifference,  not  ood> 

joiued  with  heresy,  aud  oiuDtii- 

g:Ue<l. 
Coupled  with  indifference,  not  ooa- 

joinud   with  heresy,   and 

gated. 
Coupled  with  grief ,  con  joined 

anger,  mid  uniustigated. 
Coupled  with  grief,  conjoined 

auger,  aud  iufftigated. 
Coupled  with  indifference  and 

joiued  with  doubt. 
Coupled  with  indifference  and 

joiued  with  haaghtii 


S5. 


36. 


27. 


36. 


29. 


f34. 
35-8. 
39. 


42. 
43. 
44. 

45. 
46. 
47. 

48. 
49. 


1.69. 


Fruition, 
[FrolUuD  of  Kftmu.] 

Eje-conacioouieas. 

Ear-,  noi»e-,  tongn«-,  body-t^anadorasD^m. 
Mind  id  ita  uoticuig  capac-it}-. 
Mind-conBciousaess  in  ite  coKnizloK  and  so 
forth  CApacity  and  joined  with  gkulQew. 
0.  Coffvitinji. 
b.  Idcotlcftl  objMt. 
Hind-cou8civu8oes0  in  its  cotrnizinfc  and  so 
forth  capacity  aud  joiued  with  indiilereDce. 

a.  OogKUlug. 

b.  Idiatlcal  ob}«ct. 
c    CoDcepUoo. 

rf.   KiMuioa-MilMtntina. 
«.   Pmbg-anmy. 
Coupled  with  gladneu, conjoined  with  knowl- 

eil^l^e,  and  uuiu.Htigated. 
Coupled  with  glailno8s,conjoinodwith  know]. 

edge,  and  instigated. 
Coupled  with  gladness,  not  coujoiried  with 

iLoowIfrdge,  and  uninjOigated. 
Conpled  with  gladness,  not  conjoined  with 

knowledge,  and  instigated. 
Conpled  with  indifference,  conjoined  with 

knowledge,  and  uninstigated. 
Cnuplofl  with  indifTerencn,  coojoiued  with 

knowledge,  and  instigated. 
Couplet!  with  indifference,  not  conjoined 

witli  kuowleilge,  and  nninstigated. 
Cuupl«4l   with    indifference,   not  conjoined 

with  knowledge,  and  inacigat«d. 
EyeK»nsdooanew. 

Ear-,  nose-,  tongno-,  body-consciouiinus. 
Mind  in  ttfl  noticing  capacity. 
Mind-couficioDffness  in  its  cogaizing  capacity 

in  five  diviaioim. 
Conjoineil   with   reasoning,  reflection,  joy, 

happinoM,  and  eonceutration. 
Conjoined  with  reflection,  joy,  happineea,  and 

coureiiiratiun. 
Conjoined  n*ith  Joy,  happineaa.  and  concen- 
tration. 
Conjoined  with  happinesaand  coucentratioD. 
Conjoined  with  indifference  and  concentra- 
tion. 
Conjoined  with  the  trance  of  the  realm  of 

the  infinity  of  »paco. 
Conjoinetl  with  the  trance  of  the  realm  of 

the  infinity  of  consciousness. 
Conjoined  with  the  trance  of  the  realm  of 

notluuguess. 
Conjoined  with  tlie  trance  of  the  realm  nf 

neither  perception  nor  yet  nou-perccpttun. 
Conjoineil  with  the  first  poth. 
Conjoined  with  thp  *ec*)nd  jiath. 
Conjoined  with  the  third  path. 
Conjoined  with  the  fourth  path. 


2. 

f  73. 

74. 
TS. 

76. 

77. 

7a 

79. 


80. 


f81. 


^1 


ACTIOW, 

[Bamau  Kkmu-J 
Mind. 
Mind-cuiittcionsness,  general,  and 

coupled  with  iudliference. 
Mind-couaciousnesK,  specific,  and 

conpled  with  gladness. 
Coupled  with  gladne^^a,  conjoined 
with  knowledge,  aad  nninsti- 
gated. 

Coupled  with  gladnees.  conjoined 
with  knowledge, and  instigated. 

Conpled  with  gladness,  not  con- 
joined with  knowledge,  and  on- 
iu!4tigated. 

Conpled  with  gladness,  not  con- 
joined with  knowledge,  and  in- 
stigated. 

Conpled  with  indifference,  con- 
joiued  with  knowledge, and  nn- 
instigated. 

Coupled  with  indifference,  con- 
joined with  knowIe«lge,  and  in- 
stigated. 

Coupled  with  indifference,  not 
conjoined  with  knowledge,  and 
nninsti^ted. 

Couplcl  with  indifference,  not 
conjoined  with  knowledge,  and 
tDsti  gated. 

Conjoined  with  reasoning,  reflec- 
tion, joy,  happiness,  and  con- 
centration. 

Conjoined  with  reflection,  joy, 
tiappiness,  and  concentration. 

Conjoined  with  joy.  happinen,^ 
and  concentration. 

Conjoined  with  happiness  and 
concentration. 

Conjoined  with  indifference  and 
conivntratioD. 

Conjoined  with  the  trance  of  the 
realin  of  the  Infinity  of  space. 

Conjoined  with  tlio  trance  of  the 
realm  of  the  infinity  of  cou* 
sciousness. 

Conjoined  with  the  trance  of  the 
realm  of  nothingnes*. 

Conjoined  with  the  trance  of  the 
realm  of  neithr<r  |>crception  nor 
yet  non-perception. 


I 


The  functions  of  the  Consciousnesses. 


The  consciousuesaes  are  in  all  eighty-nine  in  number  and  occur 
on  fourteen  different  occasionfi;  in  conception^  existence-sub- 
stratum, attenlioDf  eeeiug,  bearing,  amelUug,  taating,  touching, 
DOticitig,  cognizing,  defining,  the  swiftneftscB,  ideatic&l  object,  and 
paasiog  away.     And  bow? 

When,  through  the  power  of  the  eight  meritorious  oonBciousne«se» 
belonging  to  the  realm  of  sensual  pleasure,  living  beings  are  bom 
in  the  world  of  gods  and  men,  then,  ai  the  moment  of  conception, 
occur  nine  frbition-conBciouBneflses ;  namely,  eight  fraition-coa- 
8ciou^|ieHses  belonging  to  the  raalm  of  sensual  pleasure  and  ix>s- 
sessing  a  cause,  ha\'ing  as  their  object  any  karma,  karma-reflex,  or 
destiny-reflex,  that  might  have  been  present  at  the  time  of  death, 
and  also,  in  the  case  of  those  who  in  the  world  of  men  Iwcome 
eunachs  and  the  like,  a  meritorious  fruition-miud-consciousness, 
coupleil  witli  indifference,  which,  as  having  itfl  two  causes  weak,  is 
called  without  a  cause.  When,  through  the  powei'  of  the  meritori- 
ous consciousnesses  belonging  to  the  realms  of  form  and  formleds- 
ness,  these  beings  arc  born  in  the  realms  of  form  and  formlesSDeaSf 
then,  at  the  moment  of  conception  occur  nine  fruition-conscious- 
nesses  of  the  realmH  of  form  and  formlessness,  having  as  their 
object  any  kanna-reilcx  that  might  have  been  present  at  the  time 
of  death.  When,  however,  through  the  jjower  of  the  demeritorious 
consciousnesses,  they  are  born  in  hell,  then,  at  the  moment  of 
conception,  there  occurs  only  a  demeritorious  fruition-mind-ooa- 
aciousoesa  without  a  cause,  having  as  its  object  any  karma,  karma- 
reflex,  or  destiny-reflex,  that  might  have  been  present  at  the  time 
of  death.  Accordingly,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  nine- 
teen fruition-consciousnesses  occur  in  conception. 

But  when  conception -consciousness  ceases,  then,  close  on  Uft 
hects,  occurs  the  precisely  similar  existence-Bubtratum-consciouft- 
ness,  being  the  fruition  of  the  same  karma  and  having  the  same 
object  This  repeats  itself,  as  does  the  stream  of  a  river,  aa  long 
aa  uo  other  thought  arises  to  interrupt  the  series,  and  this  process 
continues  indeflniteiy  during  dreamless  sleep  and  like  occasions. 
Accordingly,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  same  nine- 
teen consciousnesses  occur  in  exiatence-substratum. 
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But  when  in  the  course  of  the  exUtence-eubstratum  Beries  the 
aense-aperturea  of  a  living  being  have  grown  to  be  competent  to 
grasp  their  objects,  then,  when  form  comes  within  the  visual  field, 
tiiG  irritability  of  the  eye  for  form  is  stimulated,  and  through  the 
force  of  this  stimulus  existence-substiatum  is  interrupted.  When 
existence-substratum  ceases,  oction-miud  arises  to  take  its  place, 
with  that  form  as  its  object,  and  accomplishing  the  function  of 
attention.  Similarly  in  respect  of  the  ear-aperture  etc  In  the 
case  of  the  mind-aperture,  however,  when  the  six  objects  of  sense 
come  within  range  and  existence-substratum  has  been  interrupted, 
then  arises  action-mind-consciousness  to  take  its  place,  l>eing  with- 
out a  cause  and  coupled  with  indiffereuce  and  accompliHbiug  the 
function  of  attention.  Accordingly  it  is  to  bo  understood  that  two 
action-consciousnesses  occur  in  aUe.ntioh* 

But  after  attention  there  occurs  the  eye-consciousness,  having 
for  it;»  instrument  the  irritability  of  the  eye  and  accomplishing  the 
function  of  sight  in  the  eye-aperture,  and  there  occur  the  car-con- 
soiousnesfl,  nose-consciouaneas,  tongue-consciousness,  and  body- 
consciousness,  accomplishiug  the  functions  of  hearing  etc.  in  the 
ear-aperture  etc.  These  are  meritorious  fruitions  when  their  ob- 
jects are  desirable  or  desirable- neutral,  and  demeritorious  fruitions 
when  their  objects  arc  undesirable  or  undesirable-neutral.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  to  be  understood  that  ten  fruition-oonsciousnessos  occur 
iluring  seeing^  hmring^  smelUngy  tasting,,  and  touching. 

But  when  it  is  said  that  after  eye-consciousness  has  sprung  np 
and  ceased  there  arises  the  thought,  mentality,  mind  due  to  it,  this 
is  fruition-mind  which  springs  up  after  the  sense-consciousnesses, 
and  notices  their  objects.  When  it  succeeds  a  meritorious  sense* 
consciousness,  it  is  a  meritorious  fruition ;  when  it  succeeds  a 
demeritorious  sense-cousciouBness,  it  is  a  demeritorious  fruition. 
Accordingly  it  is  to  be  understood  that  two  fruition-conscious- 
nesses occur  in  noticing. 

But  when  it  is  said  that  after  mind  has  sprung  up  and  ceased 
tliere  arises  the  thought,  mentality,  mind-consciousness  due  to  it, 
this  is  fruition-miud-consciousness  without  a  cause  springing  up 
and  cognizing  what  has  been  noticed  by  the  mind.  When  it  suc- 
ceeds the  demeritorious  fniition-nund  in  an  undesirable-neutral 
object,  it  is  a  demeritoriona  fruition.  TTben  it  succeeds  the  meri- 
torious fruition-mind,  it  is  a  meritorious  fmition,  being  coupled 
with  gladne&B  in  the  case  of  a  desirable  object,  and  coupled  with 
indifTerence  in  the  case  of  a  desirable- neutral  one.     Accordingly 


it  ia  tx>  be  aoderstood  that  three  fruitioQ-coDHciouBueft&es  occar  m 
the  cose  of  cognizing. 

After  eoguiziog  there  arises  action-mind -co  Dsciousness  without 
a  cause  and  coupled  with  iDdifference.  This  defines  the  object. 
Accordingly  it  is  to  be  understood  that  one  solitary*  actiou-con- 
sciousneBS  occuiB  in  defining. 

After  dcfluiug,  in  case  the  object,  form  or  the  like,  is  large,  then 
in  respect  of  the  defined  object  there  hasten  six  or  seven  Bwift- 
ne&ses.  These  are  made  up  either  from  the  eight  meritorioas  con- 
sciousnesses belonging  to  the  realm  of  sensual  pleasure,  or  from  tlic 
tweire  demeritorious  ones,  or  from  the  nine  action -consciousD esses 
belonging  to  the  realm  of  aeusual  pleasure.  This  is  how  the  case 
stands  in  respect  to  the  fivo  apertures ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  mind- 
aperture,  only  after  attention  in  the  mind- aperture.  Beyond  goirabhu 
there  occur  five  meritorious  consciousnesses  and  five  action-con- 
sciousnesses belonging  to  the  realm  of  fom»,  four  meritorious  con- 
Bciousncsscs  and  four  action -consciousnesses  belonging  to  the  realm 
of  formlessness,  and  four  path-thoughts  and  four  fruition-thoughts 
transcending  the  world,  —  all  according  as  they  may  have  obtained 
a  dependence.  Accoi*diugly  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  meri- 
torious consciousnesses,  dcmeritorioua  consciouBncsses,  action-con- 
scionsnesses,  and  fi-uition-cousciouBQcsaes  amount  to  fifty-five  in 
number  in  the  amjtnes^en. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  swiftnesses,  in  case  the  object  in  the  five 
apertures  is  excessively  large,  or  that  in  the  mind-apertnre  ia 
vi\*id,  then  any  dependence  possessed  by  beings  in  the  realm  of 
sensual  pleasure  at  the  termination  of  tJie  swiftnesses  belonging 
to  that  realm,  such  det>endence,  namely,  as  desirable  objects  etc., 
and  previous  karma,  swiftnesses,  thoughts,  etc.,  will  have  as  its  re- 
sult someone  of  the  eight  fruition -consciousnesses  belonging  to  the 
realm  of  sensual  pleasure  and  possessing  a  cause,  or  else  some  one 
of  Uie  three  fruition-minds  without  a  cause.  And,  as  water  pursues, 
though  only  at  an  interval,  the  stem  of  a  vessel  that  is  proceeding 
up  stream,  so  this  fruition-consciousness,  once  or  twice  repeated, 
pursues  the  swiftness  that  has  spent  itself  on  some  object  other 
than  an  object  of  existence -substratum.  As  this  fruition-con- 
sciousness, at  the  same  time  with  being  able  at  the  end  of  the 
swiftnesses  to  exist  in  an  cxistence-snbstratum-object,  exists  also 
in  an  object  of  a  swiftness,  it  is  called  identical  object.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  to  be  understood  that  eleven  fruition-consciooaneeses 
occur  in  identical  object. 
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But  at  the  cud  of  identical  object,  cxisteDce>substratum  occurs 
again,  and  when  existence-substratum  is  interrupted,  then  atteu- 
tioQ  and  the  rest  occur  again.  A  eeiiea  of  thoagbts  which  hiis 
thus  obtained  a  dependence  always  recars  in  the  regular  round  of 
attention  following  existence-substratum,  and  of  seeing  etc.  fol- 
lowing attention,  until  in  any  given  existence  existence-sub- 
stratum perishes.  The  passing  away  iu  the  last  existence  of 
existence-snbstratum-tbougbt  is  called  passing  away  [death]. 
Accordingly  the  passing-a  way -consciousness,  like  existence-sub- 
stratum, has  nineteen  sub-divisions.  Accordingly  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood that  nineteen  fruition-consciousnesses  occur  in  passing- 
away. 

But  after  pasaing-away  comes  conception,  and  after  conception 
existeuce-subatratum  again.  Accordingly  the  series  of  thoughts 
of  beings  in  their  rounds  of  rebirth  thi-ough  modes  of  existence, 
destinies,  halting* places,  and  abodes,  is  without  interruption.  But 
in  the  case  of  one  who  has  attained  saintship  U  ceases  as  soon  as 
pass ing-a way -conseiousDesa  ceases. 


Karma  and  the  Consciousneases. 

Kftrma  is  so  called  because  it  makes  whatever  is  made.  More- 
over, there  are  two  kinds  of  karma ;  karma  depending  on  igno- 
rance, !iud  other  karmas. 

There  are  six  karmaa  depending  on  ignorance ;  namely,  the 
triplet  consisting  of  meritorious  karma,  demeritorious  karma,  and 
karma  leading  to  immovability ;  and  the  triplet  consisting  of  bodily 
karma,  vocal  kanna,  and  mental  karma.  All  these  are  nothing 
but  worldly  meritorious  and  demeritorious  thoughts.* 

The  other  karmas  are  four  in  number;  namely*  static  karma, 
constituent  karma,  active  karma,  and  strenuous  karma. 

In  such  phrases  a.s  '*  All  the  conHtituents  of  being  are  transi- 
tory," dtatic  karma  Is  meant;  namely,  all  the  elements  of  being 
possessing  a  dependence. 

In  tlie  commentjirioH,  all  the  elements  of  being,  both  those  with 
form  and  those  without,  which  have  sprung  from  karma,'  and  are 
comprised  in  the  three  modes  of  being,  are  called  constituent 
karma^    They  are  included  in  the  phrase,  *^  All  theoonstitueutaof 


)  That  ts.  consctoQsnesses  1-17  and  22-33  In  the  list  abore. 
'  That  I§,  the  four  lower  groiipa  in  &o  far  u  the}-  aw  uprang  from  Xarraa, 
and  the  fraitiuu-ccnicioauienes  of  the  cotuciouiueu-jiCTonp. 
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being  are  Uausitory  ;  "  but  there  is  no  passage  quotable  for  tbeio 
separately. 

Meritorious  and  demeritorious  thoughU  belonging  to  the  three 
modes  of  being  are,  moreover,  active  karma.  For  them  is  quot- 
able the  passage,  ^'This  ignorant  individual,  O  priest,  performa 
meritorious  karma  etc."  ^ 

Bodily  and  mental  heroism  is  called  strenuous  karma.  This  is 
quotable  in  the  passage,  **  It  went  as  far  as  there  was  room  for 
karma,  and  then  it  stopped,  as  if  sti'uck  in  the  axle.'** 

But  there  are  not  merely  these,  there  arc  also  others.  In  such 
quotations  as,  '•^  Brother  VisukUa,  when  any  priest  enters  upon  the 
trance  of  the  cessation  of  perception  and  sensation,  first  vociil 
karma  ceases,  then  bodily  karma,  and  then  mental  karma,  "  sev- 
eral karmas  are  mentioned,  but  there  is  no  one  of  these  th&t  is  not 
included  under  static  karma. 


^  Compare  pag«  182,  liue  B. 

>  This  quotactou  probably'  refers  to  the  wheel  of  empire  (see  64  and  101).  and 
Bvinbolically  exprcesee  the  viotorioutt  pruj^rciw  of  a  Viiiversul  Motiarch  m  suIkIu- 
ing  the  wurld.    (Compare  Wheel  of  Doctrine,  s.  v.  Doctrine,  hi  Index.) 
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[In  the  following  index,  any  one  of  the  words  and  lists  connected  by  the  ngn 
of  equality  {=)  luuy  l>c  found  in  the  rofereuccs  that  fuUow  in  the  luiue  article. 
Nnmben  immediately  following  a  §  refer  to  aectioos;  other  numbers  refer  to 


Abhidhahma-Pitaka,  name  of  the 
third  great  dtvi«ion  of  the  Ikiddhist 
8acre(i  Scriptures,  xviii,  I  TO,  4&3. 

A  bh  id  hamntattha-Sangaha,  *  A  IWii  dhuni- 
ma-Synopsts,'  name  of  a  I'ali  work, 
xix  :  Iraiislntion  from,  389-91. 

Abhidhana-ppadipilci., '  Ijimp  of  Nnuna,' 
name  of  a  L'ali  work,  xix  ;  tmiinlationfl 
from,  79,  and  Cows,  ac/./inew. 

Abnegation.     >S>«  lien  one  iation. 

Aciravati  River,  4.32. 

A^ka,  tiaittu  uf  a  king,  who  did  much 
to  further  Baddhi-im,  405. 

Action.   S€e  Karma,  and  ConaciouaneM. 

AdmnnitionM,  t«o,  462-3,  4A7-S. 

Aelinn.  24. 

Aosop'tt  Fablee,  2IS. 

Aggujava  ihrine.     See  Shrine. 

Ajft|.rala  (lianyan)-tree,  16,  65-6. 

AjatavAttu  ^=  AjiUasattu,  name  of  a  son 
of  Seniya  Biniliisara.  He  killed  his  i 
father  and  succeeded  him  aa  king,  I 

2:13,  482. 
Akftilkheyya-Satta,  the '  Were-Co-frame- 

a-Widh  Sermon,'  303. 
A]akanuuida,  name  of  a  heavenly  city, 

101. 
Ajara  Kalama,  name  of  a  tearher  of 

Gotnma  Bnddha,  69,  3.%»-«,  341. 
Alexandria,  name  of  an  island,  acconl- 

ing  to    I'rof.    Rhys  Davids  perhaps 

situated  in  the  Indus,  306. 
Alms ^ almsgi^-ing ^  donations  =a lih- 

ernlity:  theflrst  of  theten  perfectione, 

S3,  33.  35;   reflection  on,  393;    flro 

great,  79  ;  well-rewarded  when  given 
32 


to  the  right  person,  95,  239-31 ,  470-1 ; 
uf  various  pcraons,  (Anathapindika) 
476,  (a  householder)  374-5,  (llnsband- 
bouor^r)  364-9,  (a  lay  woman)  4^15, 
{Maha-Mayit,  largess)  42.  (a  miser) 
'i27,  (Sujiittt)  74,  (Sumedba)8,  (Vea- 
sant&ra)  US  and  47  and  dO-1,  (Visi' 
kha)  463  and  469  aud  47 1  and  4*8  and 
480,  (Wise  Harp}  275  and  278;  go, 
Iwg,  etc,  for  alms.  25, 63, 87-92. 31 7-8, 
331,  345-6,  385,  42y,  465;  water  of 
donation,  i.  «.  "  water  which  is  poured 
into  the  right  hand  of  a  priest,  as  a 
ratification  of  an  offering  uf  value 
tliat  eithnr  has  been  made  or  is  yet 
to  be  maile"  (Clough.  Singh.  DicL), 
469;  miwelUineoas.  6»,  177,  ISO,  233. 

Amora,  name  of  a  city,  5. 

An&gata-V&disa,  name  of  a  P&li  wark« 
xix;  extracts  from,  481-6. 

Analytical  sdences,  four.  286.  391.483. 
According  to  the  Patisambhidakathi 
of  the  I'atisambhida-Magga  it  would 
app4>ar  that  the  first  analytical  science 
concerns  it«elf  with  certain  t4^rmn  ex- 
pressive of  the  insight  of  a  saint;  the 
second  with  the  meaning  of  those 
terms;  the  third  with  the  etymol- 
ogy, philology,  and  pronunciation  of 
those  terms  and  of  their  meanings; 
while  the  fourth  luts  as  its  subif>ct 
the  other  three. 

Ananda,  '  >Foy,'  name  nf  ■  body-eorvaot 
and  favorite  disriple  of  Crotama 
Buddha,  16,  9S-104,  107-9,  203-6, 
373.  379,  331-3.  443-7,  473-7. 
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AnithspiuCilt*,  '  Friend-ofthe-Poor.' 
name  <if  a  rich  mcrchanc.  475,  476. 
Sep  fKiTthtr  next  article,  ant/  Jetavaiu- 

Auatlmi>iu<liUV  I'ark.  117,  1^3,  138, 
150,  159,  161,  16:2,  163,  166,  813,  2^6, 
22ti..'Ul,  417.  426. 

Augfls.     See  Gotls. 

Aiiger-eatiug  ilemiju.  §  93. 

AiiguttJira-Nikaya,  '  Add-one  CoUec- 
ti'Ui,'  imtne  uf  a  l**!!  work,  of  wbich 
tlio  first  divisiuu  treata  of  subjectj* 
one  bv  oue,  tlie  second,  two  by  two, 
and  Ko  ou.  XTii,  483  ;  inuiHlatiuufl 
from,  xiv,  130,  §  40,  221,  §43,  §  51  a, 
%  58  /•  aud  c,  g  TO  ii  and  r,  §  80,  §  91, 
$92.  N.H.§80.$5S&,aad§70b{urm 
uuti  eoutiuuoaa  text  in  the  I'ali. 

Anjaim  \\\>od,  267-8. 

Aiiuiiia,  name  of  a  rirer,  65. 

AuutacM  Lake  ^  Auotattadaba,  43,  STO, 
323. 

Antelopes,  46,  439. 

AuttTiority,  S  26  a. 

Anupiva,  name  of  a  groi^e,  67. 

Auuradliapura:  name  of  a  citj  in  India, 
463;  name  of  a  dly  taCeylou,  1197, 

405,  428. 

Anuruddha,  name  of  one  of  the  eighty 

great  dincipltw,   109,  272. 

Apad&na.  '  Acliiori'meiit,'  name  of  a 
Tali  work  desiTibing  the  exploits  of 
the  Future  Uiuldha  and  other  eini- 
Dent  peraouages  in  previoua  exliil- 
enres.  xvii,  xviii. 

Apapnaka,  uame  of  the  first  of  the  five 
hDQ<lre<l  and  fifty  Birth-Stories  cou- 
taiucil  in  the  Jutaka,  463. 

Arhatship,  I'ath  of.     A"«  Saiutahip. 

Army,  fonrfuld. ».  t.  e1«phantB,  cavalry, 
clinrlatjt,  and  irifantrv.  449-51,  133. 

As^lhi,  namn  of  a  month,  64,  415. 

Aanka,  the  shrub  JuDenia  Aioka,  1B4. 

Afpiritioa.     .SV^  Trayer. 

Aii»p«,  212,  552. 

Aiwnji.  name  of  an  elder,  87-90. 

Awnttha.  Fictw  Religioaa,  Gotaina'a  Bo- 
tree.  16. 

Atimiittaka  flowerfl,  44fi. 

Attachment :  defined  as  ohrtinata  de- 
aire,  19t-2.  compare  177,  flr«t  para- 
graph; four  hranchea  of,  115,  §34, 
197,  200-1,  205;  infeeta  the  gronp*!. 
%  90.  160.  16!^:  dependence  of  ex- 
istence,   137,    163,   (approximating-) 


l77-«and  245,197.201,  911,253.343, 
359;  abandoned  by  the  saint*.  125. 
145,  148,  353.  3sO.  ^c«  J'urtktT  De- 
pendent Origination. 

Attainiueuta :  eight  =>  ei^ht  8tag«a 
of  mMtitatioB  =  6rsc  traocc,  second 
tmnce,  third  trance,  fourth  tnuire. 
realm  of  the  infinity  uf  space,  realm 
of  the  infinity  of  conBciuosuess,  realm 
of  nothingne^,  realm  of  neither  per- 
ception nor  yet  non  perception,  15. 
48,  69,  §  59,  388  ;  nine  =  eij^ht  above 
pins  (the  trance  of)  cewiation  or  the 
cessation  of  pen'Optiua  aod  eeo- 
satiou,  109-10,  282,  347-9.  384>5  plua 
387-8. 

A(th&na£ntta, '  Sermon  oo  Impoaubilir 
ties,*  130. 

AvicL    iiM  Hells. 


Bamboo,  15,  80.  120,  353,  386. 

Bamboo  Grove,  muue  uf  a  motuMtcirj, 

223,313,381,411,414. 
Biindhuta,  name  of  a  general,  475. 
Band  of  Fire  Elden  (or  Prieato).     Sm 

Priests. 
Bany&u  Park  =  Baayan  Grore*  441, 

481. 
Battyaii-tree,  71,  73,  91^^. 

Barley,  262-3.  

Baskets,  Three.    So:  Tipifaka. 

Bast,  10. 

Beans.  278.  359. 

IleantieA.  flre,  of  a  woman,  454—6. 

Uces,  45. 

Being.    A*  Birth. 

Belle-of-tho^'onntry,  369-71. 

Bel  troo.  Aef;lc  Marmeloe,  382. 

Benar«i,  2,  37.  46,  66,  101 ,  15S.  3*4,  Sl^ 

273,  275,342-3,475,478,480. 
Beogal,  451. 
Bengal  houses,  412. 
Bhaddiya  :  name  of  a  person,  475  ;  aaaie 

of  a  town,  448-9,  451-2.  475. 
Bhante  =  lord,  a  vocative  of  r«verenlaal 

address,  128-33.  148-50. 159.  167   1*6- 

7.   214-5.   232-8.    253-7.   306-7.    »5S. 

5  81.  §  83h.  420-1.   433.  436-7.    440. 

Klftpwhere  often  rendered  by  •'  retw 

end  sir." 
BhtkkhnVihhaBga,  name  of  a  PUi  worit 

containing  the  Ffttimokkha  rales  (or 

the  prieets,  xvil. 
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Bhikkhani-Vibhafiga,  nanio  of  a  PUi 
work  coDtaiiuDg  the  Patiiookkha  rules 
for  the  prte»te«»e8,  xnj. 

Biiabiaara,  Seuira,  uatne  of  a  king 
mliflg  at  Kijagaha  aud  frieodly  to 
Gotama  Buddha.  403,  446-:i3,  458. 

Birdi,  14,  44-5.  65,  68.  75,  81.  92, 
(wingC4l  creatures)  304,  St  I,  3U3,  307, 
312,377,414,  416,  464. 

Birth  =  rebirth  =»  (origiiuUing-)  ex- 
inteijce  :=  etaw  of  existence  = 
being  |m  groape ;  bnt  for  th<»w  »oo 
eeparatelr):  dcfinltionsof.  113-4, 194- 
G,SOI  compared  with  368,  §47  J,  320; 
modes  of  xx  (existeuce  id]  the  realm 
of  HenHuat  pleaaure,  (exwtence  in)  the 
realm  of  form,  and  {existence  in) 
Che  realm  of  formlesstiess.  305,  14, 
24,  61.  180,  1S4,  195-201.  247,  2K9, 
377,  490-1,  495-6;  grades  of,  177. 
247,  252,  377  (perliaps  the  Kiino  as 
ninefold  division  of,  l<J5);  round  of, 
§  44.  14.  21,  34,  83,  153.  171-2,  175, 
181,  193,  246,  284,  316,  322.  495; 
Wheel  of,  g  26  c;  exit>tence-8nbsCr&- 
tnni ,  244. 491  -5 ;  »uUstrata  uf  being,  i'.  t. 
the  grou(i«,  iieiiAiukI  pleatiure,  the  cor^ 
rnpciofut,  aud  karma,  33,1,  339  ;  iit  not 
transmigration,  §  47.  §  48 ;  neither 
per^ista  nor  is  annihilated,  1 13-1, 134, 
165-fi,  169,  176,  188,  193,  200;  is 
mtiery,  6,  56,  112,  181.  203,  253,  3A9, 
2!t0-l,  283,  333-4,  338,  346,  352.  369. 
425-G,  438  ;  reminiscence  of,  82,  304- 
5.  315-9.  compare  §  53  and  §  54  ;  of 
Gotuna.  1-2,  5,  26,  33,  35-8,  48,  47-9, 
K8,  80-1,  135,  312.  263.  369,  374,  379  ; 
of  various  ponons,  (Anauda)  274  and 
379,  (Brahman  and  wife)  269,  (Bad- 
dhas)470,  (a  goddess)  431,  (KoUHkn) 
S63,  (Koui^aRfia)  52,  (Mallika)  830-1, 
(Moggallina)  224-5  and  27U,  (Nanda) 
274.  (Siripntta)  279,  (Visikha)  460 
aud  462  aud  478  and  480,  (Visikhi'a 
father  inlaw)  466,  (wandering  Mcetic) 
isri;  ce-wation  of,  taught  bv  The  Bud- 
dha, 14. 121-2.287,338,346,372,436-7. 
440  ;  as  a  hnman  being  necesaary  for 
aaintship,  93 ;  lirought  to  an  end  by 
the  religiouji  life,  107,  137,  140.  147. 
152. 1S2-3,  184,  396.  353,  380.  383.  390. 
compare  109.  Stz  Jurther  ConactooM- 
iiesa.  Corruptions,  Dependent  Origina- 
tion, l>efin.  Destiny,  Elemeota  of 


being,  Groapa,  and  Kamui*  detcr- 
miueit  the  grouptt. 

Birth-Stories:  frumthe J&tmka,9  1,$  19, 
^  52,  $  54,  $  55,  S  56 ;  others  not  namftd 
as  Buch,  }  4t,  S  42.  $  53,  $  63,  460.  462, 
479-80.     5«f  furthtr  Jataka. 

Black  Itock,  name  of  a  place,  222-3, 381. 

Blo^aame.     See  Flowers. 

BodhisaCtaa.     Sm  Bnddhaa. 

Body:  composition  uf,  §  21,  130,  133. 
159,  355,359-60  (acturdtng  to  Bud- 
dliaghoaa,  when  "  brain  of  the  head  ** 
ia  omitted,  it  is  to  be  uudoratuod  aa 
included  in  "  marrow  uf  the  bones"), 
compare  396;  on©  of  the  forty  sxt\y 
jcclJt  of  meditation,  292 ;  subject  of 
the  tinut  Intent  Contemplation,  354-62, 
364,  374 ;  of  The  Buddha  emits  a 
radiance,  73,  92  :  misery  uf.  6-8, 298- 
300, 369,  §  89,  423  ;  caro  of,  10,  93-4  ; 
levitation  of,  303,  for  examples  see 
Powers  High,  first ;  soul  aud  body, 
117-8,  131-4,  167-8;  dependence  of, 
172.  243 ;  dependence  of  sensation, 
187  :  disaulves  at  death,  1.34,  13B-9, 
141-2,  S  18,  238,  241  ;  mtsceUaneooa, 
11,  56.  76,  131,  174.278.384,417-8. 
S«A  further  Form,  Cemet«rie8,  and 
Karma,  triplets  of. 

Bohtlingk,  68. 

Bondage.     Srr.  Fetter. 

fiODds.  g  34  n. 

Bo-tr«e  =  Tree  of  Wtadom  {ho  being 
Singhalese  for  PSH  botthi, '  wisdom,* 
or  rather  'enlightenment'),  any  tree 
under  which  a  Buddha  attains  the 
SDprcme  enlightenment,  15-6,48,49, 
75-6,  82,  83,  85,  9 1 .  318, 343,  405,  466. 

Brahmadatta,  153.  262.  273,  275. 

Brahma  Gods  or  Angels.     See  Gods. 

Brahma,  Mah&-  =  Great  Brahma,  title 
of  the  nilor  of  the  third  hearen 
of  the  realm  of  form,  39,  47.  72,  77, 
17.1,310-1. 

Brahman,  in  the  Brahmauieal  system, 
a  member  of  the  priestly  caste,  2, 
5.  43.  51-3,  58,  84-6,  120,  153.  188, 
189.  267-9.  276-8,  331-2.  452,  454-7, 
The  Brahmana  are  unnnlty  considered 
the  highest  of  the  castes:  but  see  41 
and  326-7.  See  further  "  monks  and 
Brahmans,"  ».  r.  Munka. 

Brahma,  Priefits  of.  and  Retinae  of. 
6'er  Goda,  cImmi  of. 
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Bnhma  iiatiAmpati,   D&nie   of    &  goil, 

Bnxon  t*alace,  405, 439. 

Breathing  ^  rrapiration  =  laspiratioos 
anil  (.>s,plrotiuiMi :  a  scbject  of  meUico- 
tioD.  292,  355-7,  54,  70,  362-3,  383-t. 

Browu  L'uiversitjf,  xt. 

Buddtia.  The.     Ste  Gotama  Buddha. 

Buddlia'Ga;&,  bettor  Bodhi-Gajra,  name 
of  au  aiicieut  BuddhiBC  centra  in 
what  ia  now  Bengal,  40-^. 

Baddhaghoea,  '  VuIcq  of  The  Buddha,' 
name  of  a  l^i  commouutur,  xri, 
xviii,  91,  115.  221,  264,  282,  362,  S60, 
430,4.12,451. 

Baddha»,  ami  Future  Uuddhas  =  Ba- 
dbi>>attjut:  dutiuitiun  of  terms,  1,  18, 
and  Aco  end  of  this  article ;  cause 
of  tuipjiiucsti,  194;  begin  their  career 
with  the  earnevt  wLth,  14,  15;  uever 
liars.  22  ;  "  conditions  which  a  Buddha 
make."  23-8,  33 ;  rull  the  Wlicel  of 
Doctrine,  31  ;adveutor,pre«Hjed  byau 
uproar,  38-9  ;  alwavn  preach  the  Three 
Characteristitis,  xiv,  40 ;  whore  horn, 
40-1  ;  ca6t«  of,  41.  327;  characteris- 
tics of  mother,  41,  45;  cannot  go 
into  Che  formloas  heavens,  50;  thirt^'- 
twD  physical  perfectioDS  of,  70-1  ; 
have  vital  nap  divinely  infused  into 
their  nourishtncut,  72  ;  guM  dishes 
of,  73-5 ;  bathe  in  the  Nerafljam, 
74 ;  attain  the  Buddluuhip  on  the 
east  side  of  their  Botrees.  76 ;  sol- 
emn nttenmce  of,  on  attaining  the 
Buddhaship,  63 ;  appear  but  seldom, 
93,  97.  103-4;  are  free  from  wiahe*, 
1S5  ;  undrrstand  karma  and  its  fruit, 
S47 ;  practise  the  earth-kasina,  295 ; 
power  of,  to  rememWr  former  exJst- 
enced.  315-7;  res'^mhlnnce  of,  to  the 
moon,  470 ;  anterior  to  Ootama,  3,  %  2, 
95,  479.  492.  (the  fnnr,  i.  «.  those  of 
oor  present  world-cycle,  Gotama  and 
the  three  immediately  preceding)  429 
and  compare  492,  (the  seven,  i'.  «. 
Gotama  and  the  six  preoeding  him) 
303,  (Dipamkara)  11-7  and  29-33 
and  38,  (Kakuitandha)  32  and  482, 
(Eoaaapa)  32-3  and  66  and  4fiO  and 
463  and  480  and  4^2,  (Konagamaua) 
83  and  482,  (l^dnmnttara)  32  and 
479;  pottorior  to  Gotama,  (list  of 
ten)    486,    (Metteyya)    §  102,    {Mn- 


buttn)  482,  (Sumitto)  482;  of 
and  future  ages,  99,  407,  409 ;  teach- 
ings of,  forgocxen,  57,  484.  Tnui»- 
tated  from  the  Puggala-FafiRacti.  Ix,  1. 
And  what  sort  of  au  indiviilnal  is 
a  Supreme  Buddha  ?  We  niay  have 
ati  individual  who  in  doctriuee  un- 
heard of  before  from  anv  ou«  else 
ocquiree  by  himself  enlightenment 
respecting  the  Four  Truttut  and  om- 
uiscieuce  in  res|K>ct  in  them  and 
niasttiry  over  the  Fruits,  —  each  an 
itidiridual  is  called  a  Supreme  Bud- 
dha (com/^are  Private  Buddbaa,  ad 
jinem).  For  Private  Buddbaa,  x««  s.  r- 
Seej'urthar  Enlightenment,  and  Om- 
uiscieuce. 

Buddha-Vaiiisa,  name  of  a  Va^  work, 
xvii,  3,  23. 

Buddhism.  XV,  xvii.  UI,  113,  S90,  2^, 
392,  39^5.  406. 

Huddhists,  xix,  4,  63,  113,  309-lS,  280- 
1,392,395,410. 

HulfHiu,  the  humped  Indian  ox,  131, 

Hugs,  10. 

Rulls,  461-2. 

Hurma,  xv,  xri,  xix. 

lIUTTnOS*,  XV,  xvi. 

Buruouf.  2. 


Calf  and  calves,  72,  354-5,  4G3. 

Campii,  name  of  a  city.  101,  301. 

Cauijala,  a  person  of  mixed  tsaate, 
lower  Chan   the  lowest  of   tho«e 
lunging  t>j  the  regular  castes,  £99. 

Cftri>Ti-Pitaka,  'Treasury  of  Coadoct.* 
name  of  a  P&li  work,  irii,  35,  38. 

Cashmere,  .106-7. 

Cast©,  2,  41.  53.  lOO-l,  198.  22-t.  231. 
254,  264.  299,  320,  455.  457. 

Cattle,  191,. 133.  461-2. 

C&tum-Maharajas.     Ste  Gods. 

Cause :  first  =  overruling  power  =  tloi- 
versal  Self  =  pf  rsonal  caujw,  111.114, 
169,  173  compared  with  175.  compare 
249,  third  stanta  ;  primary.  171. 

CemeterleB,  places  where  bodies 
burned  or  bitried.  also  used  as 
of  execution  where  criminala 
impaled  and  theic  bodies  left  to  roc: 
name  of  certain  meditaiioua.  383. 
360-3;  mi!<cellaoeous,  61,316,  411. 

Centipedee.  303. 
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Centnry  I>ictioD»ry.  300. 

Cevlt.nl  XV,  xix,  2,' 392,  393-5,  405-6. 

Chubvapnttu,  name  of  a  race  of 
tiuakes,  30'i. 

Champikkas,  blossoms  of  the  champac 
treu  (^lichelia  Chainpaca),  13. 

Channa:  name  of  a  eoiirtior,  48.  61-7  ; 
name  of  a  priest  excummanicalcd  bjr 
Tlie  Buddlia,  108. 

Characteriatics.  Three  —  transitoriness, 
niifterv  or  eril,  and  the  luck  of  an 
Kgo  :  text  of.  xiv;  always  taught  by 
The  Bud<lha;j,  40;  tubero  tu  the 
groups,  140,  I43-»,  14",  190,  379; 
inhere  in  the  factors  of  being,  261 ; 
inhere  iu  inauiraate  nature.  165;  do 
Ufit  inhere  in  the  mental  reHex,  S96  ; 
cotisideratiou  of,  belongs  to  Wisdom, 
B14-i,  355-6.  376.  384. 

Chihiera,  R.  C,  author  of  the  standard 
Pali-English  Dictionary,  394-5. 

Chinese,  xv. 

Chouries,  whisks  to  keep  away  flies, 
forming  one  of  the  insignia  of  roy- 
alty, and  of:eu  couBLsliug  of  the  toil 
of  the  Thibetan  yak,  44.    'Sm  Yak. 

Christ,  2,  392. 

Christianity,  280. 

Church.    Stt  Order. 

CitLoIata  Gruve,  45. 

Cwk.  377. 

Coniincntary  =  Comment:  1.  Noo- 
caoouicol :  an  important  part  of  Pali 
literatnre,  xvi,  xix,  495  ;  on  the  Dis- 
course (in  Itetirement  from  the 
World.  69;  on  the  Jfttaka,  imibably 
not  now  extant,  62,  perbapH  olsu,  32  ; 
OD  the  Afignttara-XikHyn.  tranitlntiuu 
from,  439-40;  on  the  Dhammnpada, 
transbtioiu  from,  322-6,  264-7,  361- 
3,  4.30-1,  433-3,  451 -6t;  on  the 
Digha-Nikftya,  xviii,  ixnd  translacions 
from.§  11.135.  353-6,  360,  864,  372; 
2.  Within  the  canon  :  one  of  the  ele- 
meuls  of  the  Jataka.  3 ;  trauf^liitiona 
from.  153,  154-5.  262.  2G3.  267-8. 
26P-9,  2fi9-73.  274.  274-5.  S79. 

Conceiiitration :  defttiition  of.  §56;  its 
grad(?M,  392.  29&.  300,  318-9,  355; 
lower  grade  of.  admits  to  hearens  of 
Mnsnal  pleoiure,  %  63,  (state  of  trance) 
309  ;  higher  grade  of,  admits  to  the 
Brahma-world,  §  69,  306,  309-10, 
322;  a  predisposition,  468;    a  con- 


stitucut  of  enligbtenmeut,  367  ;  con* 
joined  with  the  cousciouauesses,  490-1; 
liability  of,  to  be  disturbod,  9-10;  of 
Sonjivn  and  Sariputta,  386 ;  enjoyed 
by  The  Buddha,  85-6.  For  Right 
Concentration  itt  Pathi*,  noble  eight- 
fold path.  S(t  fuTiktr  Disciplines, 
and  Trances,  text  of  the  four. 

Conch-shell,  5,  62,  77,  263,  296,  362, 
(Bt-a-shell)  439. 

Couditioua,  eight,  for  becoming  a  Bud- 
dha. 14.  33.  For  conditions,  ten,  att 
Perfections. 

Conduct :  definition  of,  §  80.  §  57 ;  is 
karina,  246  ;  cotnpriDed  in  the  pr»- 
dispoditiouff,  157  ;  reflection  on,  292; 
course  of  ^  rale  of,  51.  106,  108-9, 
436.  462.  Am  further  Disciplines, 
and  Attachment,  fonr  brant-he^  of. 

Connate  Ones,  seven.  48. 

Consciim8ne9e(es)  =  thought(ii]=smind : 
the  eighty-nine,  114,  490-1;  occnr 
severs!  together.  l41>-50,  492-5  ;  con- 
sciousnesses I  to  33  are  frnitful 
karma.  490.  179-60.  195-6,  495,  496  ; 
couHviousuetses  34  to  69  coniprtso  the 
six  seose-consciouaueases  and  are  the 
fruition  of  karma,  491-5,  5  28  c; 
action-.  I.  e.  consciousnesses  70  to  89 
or  barren  karma,  491,  493-4,  244, 
S  76 ;  the  six  sense-,  %  28,  159, 
243,  250,  370.  372;  eye-,  297; 
bwiy-,  131;  rebirth-,  178-9,176,245, 
382.  and  compare  238-9  and  492 ; 
contrasted  with  the  body,  417-8,  422 ; 
Wile  of,  in  the  four  jHwtores,  357-8 ; 
Ktle  of,  in  vision,  297 ;  contrasted 
with  the  other  foar  grooiw.  115.  312- 
3  ;  of  but  momentary  dnrntton,  §17  6, 
3  18;  uuruliness  of,  164;  the  subject 
of  the  second  discipline,  9-10,  385, 
288,  296.  303,  305.  .306,  308-9.  316. 
319,  348,  381,  391  ;  MuUlued  by  the 
third  disci jiHnc.  286,  330.  378-9 ;  sub- 
ject of  the  thinl  Intent  Contempla- 
tion, 354-5.  363-4,  374,  and  compare 
thinl  High  Power,  304  ;  etatee.  emo- 
tions, and  reflections  of.  16,  17,  36,61, 
64,  92.  102,  1 17-8,  213,  339.  373,  377, 
403-4.411,429;  cease  in  trance  of  ces- 
sation. 387-8;  cease  in  Nirvana.  380. 
SVf  /i/rfAer  Attainments,  Dependent 
Origination.  Gr»>np»,  Ksrma,  triplets 
of,  Notriraent,  and  Swiftnesses. 
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Coustituenta  of  being.  5c«  EkmenU 
of  being. 

Contact :  de6Qicioo  of,  $  31  ;  a  predi»- 
position,  488  :  the  six,  370,  373  ;  de*- 
ignAttre  contact,  the  coutrol  exerted 
b/  Q&me,  1.  e.  the  miud,  over  form, 
i.  c  the  body,  206-7,  aud  compare 
S  2fi  6 ;  iiiertiaKTontact,  the  ro&ctiou 
of  the  body  on  the  miod,  307 ;  de- 
pendcDce  of  aeusation,  lSl-3,  190, 
^happineas  ■=  pIoaaaDt  soDBation,  niio- 
erj  =  unploasaDt  seoMtion)  172; 
forms  part  of  the  ilepotndeDce  of 
name,  359.  5u  /itriAcr  Depeodeut 
Oiigiuation. 

CoDtemplntion :  a  predifipoeitiDn,  498 ; 
a  cuiiittituput  of  culighltiimeiit,  3G7 ; 
ibe  Four  Intent,  283,  §  74,  are  iJeuii- 
cal  with  Kight  ContcmpLition,  354 
and  374  ;  of  tbe  body  and  of  breath- 
ingi  392,  included  in  the  flrst  Intent, 
S62-d,  note;  fourth  lutont,  IIG;  of 
death,  333.  Sti  furik^  Trances, 
text  of  the  ftmr. 

CoutiuoutA,  four  great,  and  their  at- 
tendant ialeo,  40.  64,  72. 

Controller.    5m  Mir*. 

Conveiwiou  =  the  first  path:  attained 
by  Condtict,  287 ;  iletttmyi  three  of 
the  actachmeots,  193;  excludes  from 
the  Pore  Abodes,  389 :  destines  to 
Kirraua,  109,  390 ;  lart  of  the  four 
paths  to  disappear,  482 :  atUuned  by 
Tari<ms  perBon*.  (goda)  93  and  301-2 
aud  431,  (a  honseholder}  270,  (Mi- 
gara)  470,  (Sariputta  and  Moggal- 
l&ua)  §  10,  (Vis&kha)  4.'^2  and  4(i5, 
(Visiklii's  mother-in-law}  471.  -See 
/iirtAw  Paths. 

Coral  flowers,  13,  65. 

CorruijtiouB,  174-5,  179,  285,  287  ; 
cause  uf  rebirth,  233,  (attachment  is 
one  of  the  corruptions)  933,  380; 
lead  to  onlmppy  states  of  existence, 
173 ;  oasoaged  by  concentration,  296 ; 
assuaged  through  the  influence  of 
the  virtuous,  437  :  incompatiMn  with 
Nirrana,  7,  14,  333-»,  338,  346, 
379. 

Courage  =>  heroism  :  ono  of  tho  ten 
perfections,  25,  36;  a  constituent  of 
enlightenment,  367. 

CoretousDesa.     Set  Desire,  and  Fire. 

Cows,  43,  71-2.  173,  354,  360.  461-2; 


five   products    of,  462.       Trmnalated 
from  the  Abbidh&na-ppadipika,  501  r 
Oow-prxxUicts  fln  an  milk,  soar  cream, 
OhM,  bun«n&Ukf  and  butMr  fraah. 

Crimes,  five  great.  Se<  Karma,  proxi- 
mate. 

Criticism,  solemnity  of  iuTiciitg,  416-7, 
438,  434-6,  444.  446. 

Crocodiles.  253,  438. 

Crows,  300,  361  ;  laud-sigUtlug.  377t 
compare  "  land-sighliuj;  bird,"  31:;. 

CdUarV'agga,  *  Little  iJivisioa.'  nsuo* 
of  a  I'&li  worlL.  xvii ;  cranalattuus 
from,  §  64,  §  84,  §  99. 

Cuahing.  Dr.  J.  N..  xvi,  353. 


DABnA-«RABs.     Sm  Gran. 

Dalborgia  flowers,  bloasoma  of  Da]< 
bcrgiu  Arborea,  43,  51. 

Davids,  Prof.  T.  W.  Rhyni,  xri. 

Death :  definitions  of,  368,  %  47  d  and 
c,  %  49;  description  uf,  S3S-9. 

Deathless.  Che.  and  l^eathlesaaeaa.  S«e 
Nir^nua. 

Deeds.     S^t  Karma. 

Deer,  346-7. 

Df-fects  :  five,  of  a  walking-place,  9  ; 
nine,  of  a  cloak  of  cloth,  9  ;  eight,  ul 
a  hut  of  leaves,  10. 

Deities.    See  Goda. 

DeliTerance,  (release)  24  and  381,  123, 
174,  305,  338,  346,  372,  378-9. 

Demerit.    See.  Karma. 

Demigods  =  genii,  17,  304. 

Demons,  204,  3IS-4.  38.1,  §  93. 

Dependent  Itriginntion :  analysis  of 
term,  §  25  c;  formula  of,  84-5,  166; 
is  a  middle  doctriii'^,  115,  g  2h;  for- 
mula discussed,  §  26  c,  161.  |  37, 
244-5 ;  formula  repeats  it«elf.  »te 
Ignorance,  comparwl  with  deisire ; 
discovery  of,  by  The  Buddha,  82.  115; 
difiit-ult  of  comprehem^ion.  203.  339 ; 
belongs  to  Wisdom,  282 ;  mtaceUaiM- 
ons,  201,284-5,  355-6. 

Depravities :  the  four,  §  34  a ;  d«> 
pondence  of  ignorance,  171,  17S-4; 
infect  the  groups.  155;  can  be  nt>aa- 
doned  in  the  present  life,  13,  (utid»- 
praved)  16,  M,  13B-9. 141-3,  145.  148. 
266,  305.  343.  .^49.  353,  384.  391.  423, 
479,  cxce)>t  so  far  as  coupled  with 
form,  114,  156. 
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Peflire  ^  pasalon  ^  Itut  =  ooTetouuieas  I 
t=  thint  =  seoking  :  diicuuiou  of. 
(  33,  §  BS,  a70-2;  triple,  160,  18S,I 
870  ;  dependence  of  existence,  [aUo  \ 
cleaviugj  160-^,  (covet^usneaB  is  a 
predi.iposiciAii,  488,  consequeocly  kar- 
ma) 195,  242,  370;  onderniined  by 
the  religiooa  Ufe,  particularly  by  the 
cecond  discipline,  \%%  134-5,  135, 140, 
147,  §  18,  165,283-3,287,  S  58  f.  336. 
338-9,353,354.374,382-3;  dealroyed 
by  The  Buddhas,  32,  76, 83,  155,  343  ; 
miecellaneouii.  67,  98,  271,  324,  336, 
346.  See  ftirtha-  Dopeudout  Origina- 
tion, Depravities,  Fire,  anrf  Prayer. 

Deatiny,  251,  378;  in  rebirth.  42,377, 
391, '495.    See/tirtker  Reflex. 

Devadaha,  name  of  a  city,  45. 

Devadatta,  iiAnie  of  a  coiuin  of  The 
Buddha  who  oadeavored  to  create  a 
schism  ill  the  Order,  485. 

DeviuampiyatiMa,  name  of  a  king  of 
Ceylon.  405. 

Dh&]nmailinu&,  name  of  a  woman,  187. 

T)hainuuka,  name  uf  a  hill,  6. 

Dhamtiiapada,  '  Heligious  Sentences/ 
uanio  cif  a  I'&U  work,  xvii,  xviii ;  trans- 
Utions  from,  221 ,  264,  390-1 ,  430,  432, 
451 .  It  is  a  poetical  and  ethical  work 
in  42.1  (>tanuui.  It  was  one  of  the 
flnit  Pali  trxttt  to  be  printed  in  En* 
rojw,  having;  heen  edited  by  V.  Faus- 
boll,  in  16r)5.  with  a  Ltiiin  tranHlatioti 
and  eopiooa  extracts  from  Bnddha- 
ghom's  Commontary. 

Dhammapada  Commentary.  See  Com- 
mentary. 

Dhamma-Sangapi,  name  of  a  Ptli  work, 
xviii,  483;  foar  citations  from,  by 
Buddhaghosa,  191-3. 

DhanaAjnya,  '  Wea1th-«onquering ' : 
name  nf  Vls&k)i&'t(  father,  451-3, 
458-9,  462-4,  480 ;  name  of  Gotama 
in  a  previous  existence.  35. 

Dhanapalaka,  67. 

Dhatn-Katha,  name  of  a  Pali  work, 
xrtii,  483. 

DigharNikaya, '  Collection  of  Long  Dis- 
counes,'  name  of  a  Pali  work  con- 
sisting of  long  disconrses,  xvil,  xviii, 
57,  01,  483;  traualatioDB  from,  {  12, 
JISc,  537.  §67.  §74. 

DTpariikara,  *  LiKht-briuger,'  name  of 
the  Buddha  who  first  prophesied  the 


Buddhaship  of  Gotama.      Sm   Bnd- 

dha«. 
Direvtioui  «-  poiuta:  ten,  33,  47,  (one 

omitted)  312;  eight,  186,  383;  four, 

9.  53,  127 
Disapijearancea,  five,  4BS-6. 
Disciples  :    four  classes  of  ±=s  prieata, 

priestoeaes,  lay  discii>les,  and  female 

lay  disciples,  96,  99-100.  153;    (two) 

chief  =s  Moggallana  and  Siriputta. 

16,  41,  87-9.  271-a.  313-5,  315-7; 
(two)  chiel female,  16;  (eighty)  great, 
41,  272.  315-7  ;  noble  disciples,  ChcM 
in  the  four  paths,  140,  143-4,  147, 
151-S,  295,  352,  422,  465,  485;  ordi- 
nary disciples,  315-7;  Iaj  disciples 
=  laymen,  15,  116.  129,  275,  3»4-6, 
§  87,  434-5,  456;  female  lay  dia- 
ciples,  §  97,  451,  475,  479-^0;  of  non- 
Buddhist  secta,  69,  105,  336-8,  342; 
misccUaiieoiu,  3,  5,  13,  107.  128,  221, 
231,  283,  431,  4Sfr-7,  482. 

Disciplines,  tbre«  =  Conduct  or  pre- 
cepts, Concentration  or  quiescence  or 
the  trances  or  meditation,  and  (sn- 
prcme)  Wisdom  or  insight  or  knowl- 
edge or  paths :  282.  §57,  §80  compared 
witli  §  58  6  and  §  70  &  (the  three  being 
cuntinnoQS  text  in  the  Pili),  130,  218, 
303-5.  483.  The  poetry  on  87  is  to 
be  andentood  as  covering  the  three 
disci  plineai 

DiscQurso:  on  Old  Age.  name  of  a  ^s- 
courae  in  the  SnttApNipata,  268;  on 
Retiremcdt  from  the  World.  69;  on 
Primitive  Ages,  name  of  a  discourse 
inthe1)igha-Niksra,334,  326  ;  on  the 
Seven  Snns,  323. 

Diviuitiee.     See  Gods. 

DobKon,  S60-3. 

Doctrine,  the  second  of  the  Ihroe  rofnges: 
P&li  equivalent  of,  116;  sources  of 
our  knowledge  concerning,  rr,  xri ; 
sobstonceof.inhricf.  88-91, 161  ;  pu^ 
pose  of,  436-7 ;  exclndes  the  Ego, 
1.18-9.  Ml,  143-4,  154.  192,  422;  do- 
stroTs  the  corruptions,  14;  includes 
but  transcends  the  eif;bt  attainmeoM 
and  embraces  the  ninth,  §  71  and 
compare  69  (tne  eight  stages  of  me^li- 
tatiou) ;    difBnilt   of  comprehension. 

17,  136,  303.3.39-41;  taught  to  the 
general  public.  49,  15.?.  265,  §  83  (i, 
414.  452.  472-3,  485 :  effect  uf,  on  ita 
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hearers,  93.  100.  103-4,  130.  199,  2-44, 
SZ>9.  275.  301-2.  (Law)  408.  4^6:  the 
worthy  teacher  of,  4l»-9  ;  recited  by 
Mo^'gallana,  223;  The  Buddha's 
teacUiug  of,  93,  lOS-U,  111-2,  128. 
387,  419,  469-70;  Doctrine  and  DU- 
cipliuQ,  old  aame  for  The  Buddha's 
system  afterward  divided  into  the 
Three  Baskets,  105-7,  403.  §  99; 
Wheel  o£  Doctrine,  11,  31,  49.  A 
Baddlm  is  said  "  to  caase  the  Wheel 
of  Ductrhie  to  roll,"  i.e.  to  luangnrate 
Ills  religion,  when  he  preaches  his 
ftrst  sermon.  For  the  middle  doo- 
trUie. see  Depeudeut Origination,  /or 
(rfAer  Ttfcrtncta,  je«  Refagea. 
Dogs,  194,  254.  300,  357,  3G1,  440. 

Domain,  threefold,  of  a  Buddha.  331. 
Douatious.     See  Alms. 
I>ou))t«.     Stt  Qaestioningi. 
DQsi  Mora,  name  of  Mc^gaBuia  in  a 
proviuuB  existence,  252. 


Eagles,  361. 

Earnest  wish.     Set  Prayer. 

Eastern  Monastery  ^  Ka.item  Park, 
name  of  the  monastery  given  hy  Vi- 
Bakba  to  The  Bnddha  and  to  the 
Oitler,  331,451,476. 

Kastem  Tank.  332. 

Ego  =  self  =  *  r  =  (living)  entity  = 
living  being  =  penonal  power:  P6li 
equivalents  of  first  two  terms.  111; 
living  being  not  a  simple  unit.  145-6. 
S  19,  281.  357-8,  360;  analysis  of  hu- 
man being  destroys  belief  in  an  Kgo, 
125. 129-30 compared  with  133-7, 143- 
8.  151,  15R-7.  209.  2S3,  299,  355-6; 
shoold  beselfdetermiuiu(^,  1 46-7, 342 ; 
none  to  transmigrate,  1T3  compared 
with  175,  239.  241;  Chrifaiau  belief 
In,  3t0;  excluded  from  Bight  Belief. 
165;  belief  in,  gives  rise  to  sixty-two 
heresies,  248 ;  disbelief  in,  a  blesaing, 
87.  351,  376-9.422.  See  further  At- 
tachment, fonr  branches  of, and  Char- 
acteristics.    Compare  aho  Cause. 

Ekanijfc,  name  of  Birth-Story  in  which 
Ootiuna  practiseil  the  perfertJon  of 
gocl-will  in  its  highest  degree,  37. 

ElemenU:  fonr,  112,  150-1.  §21,  159, 
293.  9  67,  n.'>5,  360  and  363,  487  ; 
windy  element,  357-6. 


Elements  of  being:  =a  I.  Factors  {61 
being),  i.e.  the  twelve  terms  of  1>»- 
pendent  Origination :  concealed  by 
ignorance,  170-1 ;  discovered  by  llie 
Buddha,  84-5.  (things)  89-90 ;  variuiu 
groupings  of,  171-2,  174-5,  177-9, 
245 ,  mutually  dependent.  168-9 ;  cun* 
tinoance  of,  due  to  karma,  350-1 ; 
possess  the  Three  Characteristtca, 
251  ;  =2.  Constitoonts  of  beiug: 
dvnstitnte  the  several  groaps  and  cun- 
seqaeutly  also  the  third  and  fourth  of 
the  factors  of  being,  U3-4,  134,  156- 
7,  30G-7,  309;  constitute  constituent 
karma,  495 ;  follow  each  other  in  se- 
rial succesuou,  149,  S52.  294;  agita- 
tion of.  266 ;  some  conjoioed  with 
others,  195-6;  their  appearauce  in 
rebirth,  178.  166,  238,  349-50:  basis 
for  the  heresy  of  au  Ego,  241,  (con- 
stituent parts)  248-9 ;  poasus  fche 
Three  Cliaracteristics.  xiv,  109,  181, 
282,  §  75.  384-5 ;  abandonment  of, 
31G,  .^39,  377-fl  ;  =  3.  Subject  of  the 
fourth  Inteut  Contemplation,  1 16, 
364-»,  374-5. 

Elcphiuita :  Gotama  Buddha's  preri- 
ous  existences  as,  35  ;  Gotama'a  moth- 
er's dream  conceruiiig,  43 ;  criea  of, 
rendered  melodious,  44,  92;  Uftra's, 
77,  79,  81  ;  Nnoda's  preTioQs  exis^ 
ence  as,  873-4  ;  height  of,  314  ;  used 
as  a  unit  of  power,  63,  472-3;  a 
term  applied  to  men,  315;  gait  of, 
456;  sent  to  attack  Visakha.  47S; 
miscellaneous,  333,  459-60,  484.  Sm 
further  Nuiseri,  Gemjii,  and  Army. 

Enlighieumeot  =  (a  Buddha's)  Wisdom, 
1.  14,  23-9.  31,  5t-2.  56.  69-71,  74-6, 
79-80,  109,  123,  134-5,  336,  338,  343, 
486 ;  seven  constituents  of,  367 ; 
throDO  of,  16,  31,  74-5.  77,  81,  63. 
See  further  B<>-trce,  aho  Buddhaa  and 
Private  Buddhas,  adftnem. 

Epithets  find  tillcs,  occurring  in  thii 
book,  of  Buddhas  and  Future  Bad- 
dhas:  AlM'itiful,  All-Seeing  Okh^ 
Author  of  AU  Truth.  Best  of  Man, 
Blessed  Buddha,  Blessed  One,  Chief 
of  Men,  Conqueror,  Glorious  One* 
Gotama,  Great  Being.  Great  Hlect, 
Groat  Hero  ( Hero  Great),  Great  Sago^ ' 
Great  Teacher,  GiuUIeits  One,  Hnppj- 
One,  Holy  One,  Khattiya,  Leader  (oCJ 
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the  World),  Light  of  the  World.  Lord, 
Lord  of  (All)  tlie  World,  Migbty 
Monk,  Mi^bly  Sftfi»,  Mouk,  monk 
Gotama  {used  by  uubelicvets),  Oue 
FoBACuing  the  Ten  Korcoa  =  Foese«- 
■or  of  the  Teu  Forces,  Feerloiw  One, 
Rwliant  One,  Rija.  Recipcut  of  Of- 
ferings, Reverend  Sir  (1**^'>  Munf«), 
Sage,  Saint,  Sakyaputta  Mouk,  See- 
ing  One,  Supreme  Buddha,  TathE- 
gata,  Teacher,  Teacher  of  Gods  and 
Men.  L'urivftUed,  Victor  id  the  Battk. 
Who  came  the  good  jooniey  which 
Ie<i  to  Buddhahood.  Wbo  has  fully 
accomplislied  the  eight  Unda  of  itu- 
pematural  knowledge  and  the  fifteen 
holy  praotirea,  Who  has  arrired  at 
the  knowledge  of  all  Trnlh,  Who  Iiun 
mode  anbject  to  him  all  mortal  beings 
whether  in  heax'eu  or  on  earth,  Who 
knowH  the  Uuiveme,  Who  knew  nil 
World*.  Wise  One. 

Epoch:  Dl«taut,38:  iDtennodtato,  83. 

Eruputtuui,  name  of  a  race  uf  snakes, 
302. 

Eryihrioa  flowers,  13.  96. 

Kacape,  28.'i-7,  29.\  346-7,  3T8. 

Evil.     iSrt  Characteristics. 

Existence.     Stt  Birth,  and  K&rma. 

Existencesutifttratum.     5m  Birth, 

Extiuction.     See  NtrvaiUL 


Facturs  of  being.  Sss  Elements  of 
being. 

Falcons,  121. 

FauHbOIl,  3,  S4,  395. 

Festival:  Midsummer,  4S-d;  Sowing, 
5,r^ :  I»ublic  Day,  455. 

Fetter  —  bondage,  59,  124-5.  36fi,  425. 

Fever,  threefold.     5m  Fire 

FigUws,  485. 

Fire,  threefold  ■=•  threefold  forer  *=> 
Inst  or  pamsion  or  covetoasoese  or 
greeil,  haired,  and  infatuation :  are 
predispoBitionii  and  conitlitute  the  dif- 
forence  between  fruitful  and  barren 
karma,  488,  §  40u,  compare  280  and 
384;  duality  of,  115;  disapi)eArance 
of,  one  of  the  prcsagem,  30 ;  cause  the 
destrnctiou  of  world-cycles,  329 ;  ex- 
tinction of,  is  Nirrana,  50,  61,  com- 
t  Elf  It  ni  tbff  Pour  Path!  bM  two  !!•£»■ :  % 

caU«<l  the  Fruit. 


pare6, 284,352,372, 435:  miscellane- 
ons,  304, 363-4,  437,  (losts,  bates,  txtid 
infatuates)  339,  490. 

Fishes.  242,  274-7.  321. 

Fivefold  contact,  1.  e.  such  "that  the 
forehead,  elbows,  waist,  knee*,  and 
feet  rest  on  (be  groand"  (Childeni, 
Pali  Diet.).  Bl. 

Fliuiiiugo,  278. 

Fliex,  86,  298. 

Flowers  =^  blossoms  =  garlands :  di- 
vine, 13,  19,  30.  45-4,  46,  65,  76,  78- 
82,  96,  264,  366;  lerrestrial.  19,  30, 
38,  42.  44-6,  51.  59.  62,  75.  82,  92-3, 
96,  229-31,  264,  267.  299.  900.  321, 
340-1,  380,  446,  451  and  401,  454, 
459,  (garlanded)  470,  466. 

Form,  the  (list  of  the  five  groufis  and 
technical  name  for  body,  §  24.  Stt 
further  Groups,  Body,  and  Name  and 
Form. 

Fortune-tellers,  eight,  51. 

Fowls,  333. 

Frr>g*.  S  63. 

Fruition  =  fruits:  of  luirma.,  130,  174, 
176  compared  with  178  and  179,  177, 
181,  192.  195.  2U.  215-6,  227.  240, 
241,  244-9,  461,  (prayer  =^  longing 
desire  =  karma,  #«  177-9  and  245) 
479,  480;  of  the  Pathjt.l  74,  92,  130, 
26il,  302,  384-5,  389.  391.  443-4,  452, 
470-1,483;  of  ignorance,  172-3,176; 
of  aensatioD,  189.  St«  fnrther  Cnn* 
Hciousncw,  aUo  Bnddhas  and  Private 
Buddhas,  ad  jintm. 

Fnturu  ntiddha,  the.  St«  Gotaiua 
Bnddha. 


Oadpliss,  SM. 

Gaggazl,  DAtno  of  a  lake,  301. 

Ganges.  2,  IS3-5,  219,  275-4.  394,  454, 

440. 
Garlands.     Sffi  Flowon. 
Garland- wearer,  264.  266. 
Gautama.     See  Gotama  Buddha,  defl- 

nition  of  terms. 
Gayi.  name  of  a  town,  342,  .151. 
Gflvu  Head,  name  of  .1  hill.  .151 . 
Gems,  seven   precious,  two  lists  of,  5 

and  101. 
General's  Town,  71.  338. 
lowtr,  wUcb  U  the  Path  pnip»r ;  sod  ■  Ughsr, 
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GeniL     S*€  Demigods. 

Ghatikara,   name  of   a    Hab4-Br&bma 

god,  66,  73. 
Girded-with-monn tains,  name  of  an  ele- 

pKaBt,  77.  79,  81. 
GtadneaSt   tnontal   happtoew,  the   cod- 

TCTM  of  grief,  4SB,  -idO-l ,  493.     Ht* 

further  Tranoes,  text  of  the  four. 

Glow-wonns,  317. 

Gnats,  86,413. 

Qoais,  3.13. 

Oodhika,  name  of  an  cMer,  %  77. 

GodB  =  augels  =  divinities  =  deities, 
all  beiiig.i  of  a  higher  grade  than 
xnaulund,  but  09pet;iaUy  the  Inhab- 
itants of  the  realm  of  soniual  pleas- 
ure :  classee  of,  §  59,  308-9 ;  other 
meutiuu  of  above  classes,  (ISnbLirae 
Goda)  391  and  470,  ("Ihuse  per- 
cepiionreft "  =  Gvda  without  Ter- 
ceptiun)  34,  (Mahs-Brahtua  (loda  [ur 
angels]  —  Great  UnUima  Guda)  46 
and  66  aiid  73.  (Tuvita  Guds  ^  Satia- 
fied  Godti)  38  ana  43,  (Gods  of  the 
Snite  of  the  Thirtv-three)  :266  ami 
4S4-7  ;  Brahma  Qods  —  llrahmn 
angelit.  tlie  iohntiitaot^  of  any  one 
of  the  Knihm.1  heavena,  40,  81.  349; 
Poor  Guaniiau  Anm-l*  -=  Four  Great 
Kiiiga  =  C&tani-Mahariijaii,  39,  43-.1, 
46,  Vi;  Ijoka-hyuhas.  38,  322;  "  ^Af, 
of  ten  (ihoustjuid)  wgrlila,"  39  and 
42,  77.  B2.  94.  97-H.  4W  ;  "  g™ln  and 
men  "  or  "men  and  gixla."  19.  30-1. 
63,  69.  72,  134,  390,  407,  418.  492; 
"the  goil  ilfwn  not  rain."  321.  483, 
compare  2«tr  It,  11.  12.25  and  6  6tht 
twt,  Hdt.  '2,  13;  tcrreatrial  deities, 
drywia.  etc.,  39.  63.  72-3,  331-2, 
430-1 ;  hoiiwhoMdivinitiea,  463.  468  ; 
length  of  life  of.  386,  390,  339 ;  hllaa 
of.  due  to  previonn  good  karma,  199, 
SS2.  241.  332.  424,  480.  492;  can 
enter  the  four  paths,  93.  301-2,  431. 
485,  and  compare  !4,  17,  62,  98  and 
173;  cannot  ancceftafully  make  the 
"earnest  wish  "  to  become  a  Btntdha, 
15;  are  friendly  to  Gotama  flncldha, 
44,  47,  56-7,  62-5,  70.  72,  75.  80-1, 
342;  riait  each  other'a  heavcna,  39, 
42,  271-2;  reflection  on.  292;  mia- 
cellaneons,  55,  68.  204.  308,  322.  343. 
aei.484,  Far  world  of ,  ««  Realm, 
of  aensaal  pleaaare. 


Gold  Uill  =  Gold  Mountain,  43,  &I ,  370. 

Good-wtU,  one  of  the  t«a  perfoctioiia, 
28.  37. 

Gooao-killing  priest,  $  96. 

Gotama  Itaddha  ^  The  Buddha  =  the 
Future  Buddha  =  Siddhactha  —  (San- 
skrit) Siddhirtha:  dt'fluitioQ  of  t«rma. 
1-3,  18;  our  knowledge  of,  xr,  xrii, 
XX,  1-4;  relates  his  previoiia  exist- 
ence aa  Sumedha,  5  ;  uiake«  the  earueat 
wish,  14;  Ituddliaahip  foreahuwu,  1S>6« 
18-21,  {  2.  49,  50,  32,  69-70,  73.  75; 
undert&kea  the  ten  |>erfectioua,  33- 
31 :  ble^ugs  of,  as  Future  Buddha, 
33-4,  32G-7 ;  achievea  the  ten  per- 
fcctiuiu,  35-^;  birth  of,  in  the  Tojuta 
heaven,  38;  makes  the  five  great  ob- 
serrations,  40-3 ;  conception  of,  in 
the  wouib  of  quceu  Maya,  43-4; 
birth  of,  45-8 ;  worshipped  by  Kajs- 
devala,  49,  70;  naming  of,  31-4; 
his  father's  plana  concoming,  53 ; 
mlroclo  of  the  shadow,  54-5.  70; 
palarea  of,  55 ;  skill  of,  iu  archery, 
55-6  ;  sees  the  fonr  sigoa,  56-7  ;  last 
a^lorning  of  him%lf,  58  ;  birth  of  aon, 
59;  discurers  that  it  ia  Nirraua  be 
wiRhe^,  59-61,  334;  soeue  with  (be 
nautch  girk  60-1 ;  takes  lr«ve  of 
wife  and  child,  62 ;  eHfapen  fnim  the 
city.  61-5;  strength  of.  63  ;  conflicu 
of.'  with  Mara,  63-4,  76-81,  %  73. 
g  79;  adopts  the  garb  of  a  monk, 
6G-7 ;  hia  drat  meal  of  scrapa,  67-9 ; 
is  taught  the  eight  attainme&ta.  69, 
334-8 ;  makes  the  Grrait  Stmggla, 
69-70,  338;  diacoTcra  the  ninth  at- 
tainment, 282,  349  :  last  meal  t>cfon 
the  attaiDTnent  of  llnddhni>bip,  71— i  ; 
tnkea  his  seat  nndrr  the  Bo-tree. 
75-6 ;  attains  the  Baddhaahtp.  8S-3. 
338;  claim  of,  to  the  diacovery  of 
Dependent  Origination.  83.  115;  eo- 
JDVs  the  bliM  of  emoucipaeion.  %  9 ; 
bis  title  Tathagata.  96  ;  implored  hj 
Brahma  Sahampati  to  icarb  the  Hoe- 
trine,  339-41  ;  meets  Upaka.  342-^1; 
converts  the  bond  of  Ave  prieMa. 
343-6:  revialti*  home  and  conreria 
his  hrolher  Xonda,  269-73;  conflict 
of,  with  the  naked  iscetitTS,  464,  46^ 
71  :  accepts  from  Vislkh4  the  gift 
of  F.aatem  Monastery,  475-81  ;  ordi- 
nances of,  398.  406,  (concerning  oaik> 
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feasiun)  404-5,  (housee)  413,  (kfteping 
resilience)  415.  linvitinjc  criticism  | 
416,  (Boidile^  4^16,  (prieetesnes)  444- 
7,  and  cuiupare  Freceptu;  dail/  habiu 
of,  §  II;  mental  attitade  of,  3S0-1, 
283;  argnmentalive  poaitioD  of,  II)- 
3;  oonvLTts  SubUadda,  103-7;  lost 
iuBtructidti*  uF,  107-9;  death  of,  10^ 
lU;  r<:ligioii  of,  shall  periah,  §  102. 
For  proviotu  existences  of,  ««<  Btrth, 
of  Gotama.  For  epithota  of,  see 
Epithets.     Sff/urlher  llo{ug«B. 

Gotrabhu,  uame  of  a  swiftneas,  494. 

Gourd,  454. 

Graas.  9,  10,  75-6,  186-7,  164.  IM, 
(mufiia-  and  pahbaja-}  203,  (dabtia-) 
276  ami  S78-9.  294,  386,  414-6,  421. 
439. 

Great  Kingi,  Four.     See  Goda. 

Gnut  May&.     See  MftyL 

Greed.     Set  Tin. 

Grief,  354,  374,  422,  477,  490.  .?ee 
furthtr  Misery  (first  two  subheadings), 
and  Tnuic'c^,  tuxt  of  the  four. 

Grimhlot,  \\,  202,  206. 

Groaps  =  form,  scnjiation,  perception, 
the  predispositions,  and  conBctouft- 
Dess  (=  birth  ;  but  for  this  we  sepa- 
nit«lr):  severally  defined,  437-91; 
wliv  called  jjroupii,  1 13-4 ;  are  misery, 
368-9;  obncured  by  ignorance,  170; 
basis  for  heresieo,  135,  139-44,  IGS, 
19»-3  ;  (uiderstood  by  the  TathSgata, 
125,  compare  366;  constitute  exist- 
ence to  the  exclusion  of  an  Ego,  127. 
131.  133-4.  I5S  top  line.  §  20.  195-6, 
240-1.  compare  169  with  157;  po^ 
petnat«d  In  rebirth,  246,  349  50,  315- 
7,  375  ;  perpetuated  by  desire,  160-3, 
(attachment  =  desire)  197-200;  cor- 
rect views  concerning,  deliver  from 
the  four  attachments,  §  34  a  ;  brought 
to  AD  end  by  the  lack  of  desire,  §  16, 
380;  miscellaueona,  116,  (,four)  184, 
364,  422. 

Gntel,  227,  438-9,  456. 

Guartlian  Angels,  Four.    Se*  Gods. 


I  Iamhatat!,  name  of  a  city,  479. 

Happiness,  189,  194.  214,'  424,  490-1. 
Set  further  ^fitery.  contrasted  with 
happiness,  and  Trancei,  text  of  the 
four. 


Hardy,  Spence,  name  of  an  anther  of 
important  works  ou  Buddhinm  based 
on  Singhalese  texts.  34,  394. 

Hare,  namo  of  BinhScory  in  which 
Gotama  practised  the  perfection  of 
alms  in  its  highest  degree,  35,  %  56. 

Hatred.     Sre  Fire. 

Heaven  :  (six)  of  sensual  pleai^are  {or  de- 
sire), 38  and  322,  63,  334,  328  ;  of  the 
Four  Great  Kings,  the  first  heareu  of 
the  realm  of  seoBUal  pleasure,  93, 
323 ;  of  tho  Thirty-three  =  Heaven 
of  the  Suite  of  the  Thirtytliree,  the 
second  heaven  of  the  realm  of  seiwual 
pleoHure,  48-9, 66-7, 264. 270,  272, 301 , 
323 ;  Tusita,  the  fourth  heaven  of  the 
realmof8ensnaIpleasure,38-9.45,83  ; 
Bmlimo-heaveiu  =  Brahmnworld, 
the  twenty  heavens  constituting  the 
realms  of  form  and  of  furmloMness, 
39.82.199.249,303,306-7.311,  312, 
321-4,  327,  329.  339.  485  ;  of  the 
Kadiant  Go<Ia.  tho  nixth  hemven  of 
the  rpalra  of  form.  320,  32.^-4.  328 ; 
of  the  Completely  Lu»tri.>u«  Gods, 
the  ninth  heaven  of  the  realm  of 
form,  320,  327-9;  of  tho  Richly  Uo- 
warded  Gods,  the  ICDth  heaven  uf  ibfl 
realm  uf  form,  320-1,  329. 

Hells :  the  lowovt  of  the  thirty-one 
grades  of  l»eing,  289 ;  A  vici  hell,  75-6, 
485;  Mahu-Ruruva  hell,  227:  become 
visible,  31,  82;  fin>A  nf,  extinguished, 
19,  44  ;  the  result  of  evil  knrma,  218- 
S3,  S25-6,  §  50,  $  51  a.  305,  314.  430, 
485,  492;  never  inhabited  by  Fnture 
Bnddhaa,  34 ;  |)erish  Id  destruction 
of  a  world-cycle.  321-2. 

Heredity,  113,  211-2. 

Heresies  =  heretical  beliefs  s>  lierett- 
cal  views :  a  prcdispottition,  488 ;  a  de- 
pravity, 173  ;  a  corri)|Hion,  287  ;  con- 
cern the  Ego,  134.  135,  137-9,  141, 
160,  176.  188,  24S  and  2.'t0 ;  power- 
less over  Future  Baddhas,  34.  Sp9 
further  Attachment,  four  branches  of. 

Heretics  =  menil>eni  of  other  sects  ■= 
followers  of  heretical  sects  m  adher- 
ents of  another  sect,  100,  106,  222, 
225,  248,  315-7,  402-3,  414-5.  424, 
478,  (those  cherishing  wholly  hereti* 
cal  views)  485. 

Heroism-     .See  Cuarage. 

Herons,  121. 
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Uimalaya  ^  HimavaDt,  4S,  91, 153,  370, 
S2.1,  3S5,  338,  440  ;  ctymttlugr  of.  8. 

Himlroneefl  «  five  obotacles  to  the  re- 

ligiDUS  life,  396,  364-5. 
]lintlin»vati  Itecdtation,  107. 
Himlinftvati  Riror,  96. 
HudgauD,  395. 
Hones,   5.   44,  48,   96,  61.  65,  74,  92, 

101,  13S,  360,333.  499. 
Hpo  Hmyin,  Mg.,  481. 
Hojttiaud-honorer,   ttame  of  a  woman, 

S64.  266. 
Hjpnotuin,  38 1. 


loKOKAwrE  :  dpfiDitinm  of,  §  26  a;  df^ 
peodencft  of  karma,  §  S7,  49!) ;  com- 
pared with  deviro,  119.  $  36  6.  175-^, 
S39,  (Iiemjr  v*.  painioa]  S48,  383, 
316;  iindenninod  by  the  third  dw'i 
plinc,  115,  §  70  r.  Hft  f^trihtr  I)o- 
peodent  <')ri|rinatiui],  nmi  r)e]iravitio8. 

Ignana,  a  kind  of  large  editile  lizard, 
27ft-7. 

Impnritiea,  name  of  the  second  ten  sab- 
jectaof  innditation.  391-3,  283,  363; 
the  tenth  impurity,  298. 

tidia,  xvi,  10,  40,  60,  61,  133,  193,  323, 
306. 

India  Office  Library,  xti. 

Indifference:  one  of  the  ten  perfec- 
tions, 28-9,  38;  a  coustitaeiit  of  en- 
lighteutneut,  367  ;  to  the  cuiiHtituentit 
of  being,  377 ;  conpled  with  certain 
of  the  eighty-nine  consciocjmewtett, 
490>4.  Stt  further  SouHatioMK,  ami 
Traneea,  text  of  the  fonr. 

ludiache  Sprilche,  68. 

Tndra.     See  Sakka. 

Infatuation.     See  Fire. 

Iniecta,  34,  378,  398.  36] . 

Insight:  itfl  relation  to  Wiidom,  330, 
390;  into  karma,  247;  into  the 
gruupfl.  134,341 ;  into  immeAnil  form. 
243-4,247.250-1.355;  into  the  Three 
Chamotoristica.  378-9.  .184-9;  eon- 
traatcd  with  rjajpacenee,  §  70  c  com- 
pared with  f  58  c.  388 ;  attainment 
of,  31,  272.  293,  338,  344.  a46..181 .  See 
J^Tther  Meditation,  and  Diaciplines. 

Inapirations  and  expirations.  Stt 
Breathing;. 

Intent  ContemplationB,  Four.  Sm  Con- 
templation. 


Intermundane  volda  =  inte-nnuiidane 
opacea,  34.  82.  According  to  Chil* 
den,  the  worlds  of  space,  including 
onr  earth,  are  soppoeed  tu  be  circular 
diaka  and  arranged  in  groups  of  three 
toQching  each  other,  llie  triaogolar 
•pace  thus  bounded  by  each  gwap  «rf 
three  ti  an  iutermundane  void. 

Iitaiah,  92, 

laigtli.  name  of  a  hill,  3SI . 

leiiiataua,  name  of  a  deer-pttrk.  71. 
34-2-3. 

Itirnctaka,  'Thns-siud,'  name  of  a  Pall 
work,  of  which  each  of  the  1 10  eeo 
tiona  begins  with  the  words,  " 'lliaa 
has  it  been  said  by  The  Blesaed  One," 
xviit  xriii. 


JArKALJi,  275-7.  379.  299,  357,  3«I. 

Jaiua.  name  of  a  sect,  96. 

Juli,  name  of  Gutoma's  aou  in  hia 
(Gotama'fl)  Veasantara  exiatet^ce, 
470. 

Jambn-tree  =  roae-apple  tree,  Eageaia 
Jambu.  54-5,  70.  469. 

Janaka,  Greater,  nnme  of  Btrth-Storjr 
iu  which  Gotama  practised  the 
fection  of  courage  in  its  highest 
gree,  36. 

Jasmine  =  jemamtne,  61-3,    335. 
446. 

.Jatiika,  name  of  a  Pali  work,  xrii,  S-l. 
35,  212.  483;  trani-lationB  from.  {  1, 
32-83.  §  19,  §  53.  §  54,  §  55.  J  56. 

.TnLika  Pommcntftr}'.  5r«  Oommantarr. 

.Ta^ila.  name  t-f  a  man,  452. 

Jotavana,  '.Tftta's  Wood,'  name  of  a 
monasterr  hnilt  by  Anatliapindika 
on  land  which  he  had  boiif^ht  ^m 
prinre  .letn,  4,  117.  123.  138.  IfVO,  l.^3, 
l.W,  161.  162.  163.  166.  213.  226.  238, 
262,  269,  271.  274,  331,  417,  426,  431, 
4.32.  476-7. 

.Tewpl  M'luntwn,  S70. 

.Tcwols.  Thrpp.     See  Refagoa. 

Jotiya  =  Joii.  name  of  a  man,  452-3. 


•tavj 

a 


KArrlMi.  name  of  a  man.  165-6. 
Knccha.  name  of  a  plant,  120. 
Knj.-in^lA.  name  of  a  town,  41. 
Knkftvftliya,  name  of  a  man,  453. 
Kakusaudha.    See  Baddhao. 
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KaUbo,  name  of  a  king,  253. 
K^ilcvola,  naiuo  of  a  seer,  Che  Bud- 

dhuit  SimcoQ,  48. 
KalatudakaniTapa,  name  of  a  place,  313, 

411,414. 

Kalo^i,  name  of  a  towa,  307. 

K&lud&ri,  Dame  of  a  mioister  of  kinf; 
Suddbodaua,  48. 

KammAttdhamma,  name  of  a  town, 
202.  3.'i3. 

Kautly,  393,  395,  410. 

Kanh&gotamakaii,  name  of  a  race  of 
niakeB,  302. 

Katiliojiiift,  namo  of  Gotama's  daughter 
in  his  Vessiuilara  exisL«ticc,  470. 

Kanikara  Howcni,  liUtfuoms  of  the  tree 
Plcrospeniiuni  Acerifulium,  454. 

Kaothaka,  nnme  uf  a  hone,  48,  61-6  ; 
Shrine  of  xMv-  Torutng  Back  of,  G4 ; 
becomes  a  god.  67. 

Kapila  =  Kapilavatthu  =■  KapiUipnra, 
name  of  the  eitv  in  which  the  father 
of  Groiaraa  Buddha  reigued,  16,  41-2, 
45.46,  269,  441-2,  4B I. 

Karma  (-existence)  —  deeds  =  actions 
s  merit  and  domcrit :  deSaitions  uf, 
177-80,  I95-*,  209-U,  245-7,491-6; 
triplets  of,  $27,  22B,  883-4,  389,  407, 
compare  g  fil  u  and  305  and  424, 
495-0;  Icadifi;^  to  immovabilit;,  i.t. 
Ui  the  Htatft  of  steady  and  immorablG 
nbptraction  or  trance  in  which  the 
formleae  aup^U  live.  §  27.  495-f>; 
proximate,  130,  (crimes)  34,  4S5,  [>er- 
hapB  the  name  an  weighty  karma, 
246 ;  stale,  466,  compare  aa7 ;  barren, 
S40fl,  311-2  with  %  40  6  and  §  41  ; 
worthineis  of,  dependent  on  worth  of 
person  benefited,  13,  91,  99,  390,  40it, 
(alms,  pft)  470-1  ;  good  karma  Is 
transferahle.  396-7;  concentrution  is 
meritorioas  karma,  199.  286,  (merito- 
rioiw  oxprriww)  291.  293  ;  alternation 
in  rewards  of.  322;  undenttr>od  by 
Buddha*  and  Future  Bnddhas,  34. 
247;  is  in  th«  natiin^  of  thinpi.  169, 
212;  due  to  desire.  1P9;  the  deed  is 
reftl.hntnotthe  doer,  146,209-11  :  de- 
termines the  {Troups  \i.  «.  oripnat- 
ing-existence  or  (re]birth).  and  cou- 
seqncntly  futore  weal  and  woe,  52,  95, 
1 7 1  -2,  535.  §  36.  §  3S.  5  39.  225.  f  42. 
(atms  is  good  karma)  §  43,  5  47  6  and 
c,  5  48.  5  49.  9  50,  265-6,  279.  280. 


285,  305,  322,  324.  340-1, 413,  (works) 
421,  452-3,  454;  of  Tariona  persona, 
(Gotama  Buddha)  38  and  42.  [a  friend 
of  Visakha)  477,  (a  slare  girl)  473, 
(Visakha)  46U-2  and  471  and  480-1 ; 
extinction  uf.  is  the  trance  of  cessa- 
tion and  Nirvana,  163,  281,  373, 
384,  389;  miscellaneous,  (works)  5, 
418,  437,  486-  See  further  Depend- 
ent Origination,  CoosdouAnese,  anJ 
Fmition. 

Kisi.  name  of  the  country  of  which 
Benaiea  was  the  capital,  343. 

Kasi^ias,  name  of  the  tint  ten  subjects 
of  meditation,  291-2;  earth-kasina, 
§  61 :  air-kasipa,  323. 

Kaeeapa:  =  Mahft-Kassapa.  name  of 
one  of  the  eighty  great  disciples^ 
372,  418-9;  name  of  a  Buddha,  see 
Bud<lhaB. 

Katha-Vattbn.  name  of  a  Kli  work 
treating  of  certain  indulgences  al- 
lowed the  priests,  xviii,  483. 

Kotakai*,  hloMums  of  the  tree  Paadanos 
fMuratisstmuB,  13. 

Kevaddha,  nante  uf  a  man,  §  67. 

Ktiwili^f-Bgala,  name  of  a  man,  393, 
405. " 

Khantirada,  nanie  <}f  Birtli-Story  in 
which  Ootama  practiHed  the  perfect 
tiun  uf  patience  in  its  highest  degree, 
37. 

Khemi,  '  Comfort,'  name  of  one  of  The 
Buddha's  two  chief  female  disciplfw, 
16. 

Khuddakn-Nlkaya,  'rolloction  of  Short 
Sntta?,'  name  of  tho  fifth  and  ]*<t  di- 
vision of  the  Sntta-Pitaka,  xvii,  xviii, 
4^3. 

Khuddaka  Pitha,  '  Little  Readings,' 
name  of  a  yaXi  work.  xvii.  xviii. 

Kiki,  nnme  of  a  king,  462,  480. 

Kiihsnka  1  name  nf  the  tree  BnteaFron- 
dosa.  299;  flowers,  red  bloaioma  of 
said  tree,  78. 

Kisa  Gotaml. '  The  Slender  (or  Lean  »  ) 
Goiamid.'  59-60. 

Kokalika,  name  of  a  priest,  263-3. 

Kolitn,  given  name  of  Mogcallana,  16. 
'  KoQiurnmana.     Srf  Buddha.«. 
i  Kopdanna,  name  nf  The  Buddha'.'i  first 

convert,  51-3,  59. 
I  Kornod&ka.  name  of  a  village  And  moo- 
I      asterv,  434.  435. 
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^^^^H              Kowlaus.  luune  of  ft  people,  818,  Stft* 

^^^P 

Dlgha^Nikiya.  56. 

^^^^1              Kosamhi,  name  of  ft  dty,  tOl. 

^^^^1              Kttiimra-KftMapa,   oftroe    of    an  elder, 

^^^H 

MAha-I'apada.  485. 

^^^H              Rnnu.  tuune  of  a  people,  20S,  353. 

fiffthi-Pari&ibbana^atta,  '  DisoonuM  on 

^^^H              Knsavftti.  name  of  a  cit.r,  tOl. 

the  Great  Decease,'  95. 

^^^H              KuBitLBrit.  name  of  a  citv.  95,  97,  101-3. 

MahuKoniva  heU.     .S>e  Hella. 

^^^^1               Ktituniliaka  tlowen,  58. 

Malia-Kala.  name  of  a  town,  41. 

^^^^H              Kuyvatuk  blosftom,  dS. 

Mahi-SndaaaftDft.     Stt  SadMMiia  the 

^^^H 

Great. 

^^^H 

Mafaa-TiM,  name  of  an  elder.  S07. 

^^^H              La  FojrrAixK,  212. 

>A«b&-Vagga. '  (;nHit  DivisioQ,'  naaeof 

^^^^H             Lakes,  seveD  groat,  339. 

a  F&li    work,   xvii,  4;    traaslaclotia 

^^^1              Lark,  210-1. 

from,§9.§  10,$  16,  §73,$  S3,  $  63  a. 

^^^^H              LaHhiniadhu  Wood,  71. 

§  85, §  too. 

^^^^H              Law.     Stt  Doctrine. 

Mahendra.  name  of  a  Buddhin  ml*- 

^^^^H              Lawman,  lay   woman,  etc      ■$««   Di>- 

Btonary   to  Ceylon,  aboat   300  b.  c. 

^^H 

406. 

^^^^^1              Lib«ralitT.     Ste  Ainu. 

Mahosadha,  name  of  Gotama  Buddha 

^^^B              Libra. 

in  a  previmifl  existence,  36,  47. 

^^^B 

MAJjIiiina-Nikiya,     Collection   of    Me-          , 

^^^1               Life  =  term  of  Ufc.  3.  40.  \%  252,  265- 

dium   Discoarsea,'   name  of    a    I^ili          ■ 

^^^H                  6,  ago.  (term  of  exiiitGUCo)  329.  479. 

work  omaisting  of  diacooraea  of  xai^^^^m 

^^H               LiouB.  22,  S5,  75.  93.  95,  212,  354,  S6S- 

dium  length,  xvii,  483;  inuwlaiica^^^l 

^^H 

fmm.  Jl  13.  §  28  6,  §  32.  %  65,  %  71.  ^^ 

^^H                UzartlB,  10.  .303. 

MaUiika,  name  of  au  elder.  293. 

^^^B             Locimta, 

Mallas,  name  of  a  people,  95,  97,  101-3, 

^^^P              Loka-l>y{lha  Gods.     5w  Goda. 

475. 

^^^^»               Lotnahariisa,   name  of    Birth^tory   in 

Malliki.   'Jeesamine'r    name    of    the 

whifU  Gouina  praetiMrl  the  perfw- 

wife  of   king  PaaenadJ   the  KoKalau. 

lion  of    in  difference    in  ita  highest 

22K-30;    name   of  a  daaghter   of  a 

degree,  37. 

tnraenrer  of  Benares,  475. 

Loniring-    ^**  Prajer. 

Miiluhkyapntta.    '  Sou    of    {a    woouui 

Lord.     Utt  Bhante. 

named)  M&liifikyA,'  Dftme  of  a  priftat, 

T^rtttses.   13,  43.  44.   56.  58.  73,  82.  92. 

§  t3a. 

242.  ST8,  294.  324.  340,  377.  380,  446, 

Mftlwjitt*^  Monastery,  393.  410. 

454. 

Maij(Ju-thorn.  380. 

Lnmbmi  Grove,  45,  48. 

Manes,   name  of  beingrt  belonging;   to 

Lut.     5<«  Desire,  and  Fire. 

theitecond  grade  heUiw  mankiDd.  34, 

44,  369.    The  Manen  are  the  spirits 

of  deceased  reUtiveA  and   are  called 

BfADiil.  Dftme  of  Gotama's  wife  in  his 

In   WH.  r^".  'gone  before.'      Cvm- 

Vemantan  existence.  470. 

pare  FeU-Vntthu. 

MagniUiA,  name  of  a  country.  Sonthem 

Mangoeti,  the  fmit  of  the  man^o-tree. 

Bchnr.  on   the  Gangen.  403,  448-9, 

232.  235,  240.  276-T. 

451. 

Mango-tree,  333. 

Ma^'lhanif,  the    iobabitante    of    Ma- 

Mnnjerika,  name  of  s  anakivabode,  T7. 

gmiha.  X).%,  340. 

Mnn-wia  tab?e^Iand.  42.  270. 

Malta  KftA-iapa.     Sr*  Kaaaapft. 

Manual  of  Budhism,  name  of  a  work 

Mfthft-MAyft.     5«eM&yL 

hv  Spence  Hardr,  34. 

Haha^MofEgallana.     Rt*  MoRfn^llana. 

Maro    or    •  Slayer •=  Wicked    One- 

Mahi  Niilaoa-Sntta.  name  of  a  Fermon 

Nnmnci  =  Vaaavatti  =  Controller  = 

'J 

\ 

Control  of  lleasnres  Fashioned  by 
Others,'  uune  of  the  nilcr  of  the 
sixth  heaven  of  aeoBual  pleasnre,  39, 
63-4,  7&-83,  as,  93,  309,  346-51, 
881-2,383. 

Marf>8.  333,  464.  466. 

Maruva,  pame  of  a  plant,  IM. 

Maya,  'IHuaion'^  Maha-Maya=Great 
Maya,  naino  of  the  mother  of  Go- 
taraa  Buddha,  16.  41-2.  45,  26^. 

Meditation:  =  1.  ConcentratiuQ  and 
Wirtiiom,  or  indefluite:  the  ayrtenw 
tauglit  to  The  Buddha  luadequate  em 
not  yielding  the  trance  uf  cutii^tioi), 
3.35,337;  The  Boildha's  contrilmtion 
to,  11^,  280-3;  respecdve  roles  of,  in 
tlie  flrat  Intent  Contemplation  {Im- 
purities representative  of  Coiicentra- 
lion),  363 ;  a  duty  and  a  luxury  uf 
the  reli]t;ious  life.  282-3,  9,  94,  (medi- 
tate and  insight  gain)  413,  M7-8.  139, 
213,  (thoughts  =  concentration)  385, 
317.  331.  403-4;  =2.  Conc«ntratiou  : 
sDbject(H)  of  =  exercUfl(s)  ia  =  ol>- 
]«ct  of,  §  60,  93-4,  282.  294,  354-5, 
357.  363  ;  in  m<*nt«irioiiA  karma,  ISO; 
yields  the  mt'ntul  rt-flex,  295-6,300; 
yields  relief  for  the  tnind.  381  ;  mis- 
cellaneous, 223,  383,  396  ;  3.  of  Wis- 
dom, 379-80.  Set  further  Attain- 
ntents,  ami  DtttcipHnea. 

Meijdaka,  nnnie  uf  a  rich  householder, 
grandfather  of  ViaaiUia,  448-52,  AHO. 

Merit.     See  Karma. 

Metteyya. '  Friendly.'    See  Buddhas. 

Mit-e.  .^03. 

Mni<lle  Country,  hoandsry  of.  41. 

Atigara:  name  of  a  man,  454,  457-8, 
462-4,  469-70,  472-3  ;  name  of  a  son 
of  Visakha.  470. 

Migara's  mother.     See  Visakha. 

Milinda,  *  Menander.'  name  of  a  Bac- 
trian  king.  xix.  128-33. 

Milindapaftba,  name  of  a  F&li  work, 
XIX ;  translationti  from.  $  14,  §  15  a, 
8  17  a,  §  28  a,  §  31,  §  39,  §  44.  5  45, 
5  46,  §  47  u  and  6,  §  50,  8  66,  g  97, 
§  88.  g  90.  g  98. 

Milk  >-«.  eoar-cream.  114,  134, 149,337, 
239-40. 

Milk-weftd.  120. 

Miuayoff.  Prof.  J.,of8t.Peter8bnrg,  481. 

Mind.  As  a  coSIectire  name  for  con- 
Kionsnesses,  *ee  CoDsciousnesa ;  as  the 


name  of  the  sixth  organ  of  sense,  ses 
SeuM,  organs  of. 

Misery :  bruad  v».  narrow  use  of 
term,  64-5,  166,  204.  435-6.  368-9, 
4^8-41) :  in  its  narrow  or  physical 
signification  compared  with  grief 
(mental  misery)  in  altove  citations 
and  further  in  121-3,  173-4,  348,  353, 
353,  374,  376,  488;  contrasted  with 
happiness,  6,  ("joy  or  grief"  mrtri 
causa  for  liAppiuotts  or  misery)  38, 
144  compared  with  145.  173,  175,  181, 
190,  241,  346,  304-5,  330,  438,  488; 
belongs  to  all  sonticut  existouce,  6, 
83,  146.  160.  164,  202.  208,  223.316. 
390;  due  to  heretical  aiMumptiun  of 
ao  Ego.  I34-A.  348.  300;  means  uf 
escape  from.  259,  266,  295,  414.  433  ; 
ce«sAtit>n  of,  aim  of  The  Ilnddha's 
teachtugB.  I.  113,  318,  33L,  381-3. 
r^tr.  f\tr\her  Characteristics,  Truths, 
four  noble,  and  Trances,  text  of  the 
four. 

Muggullatia=  MabA^Moggalli^na^Mog- 
gallann  the  Great,  name  uf  a  disciple 
uf  (iouima  Buddha.  331-5,  379,  476. 
Ste  fttrihrr  Disciples,  chief. 

Mogharaja,  name  uf  a  man,  376.  The 
Htanza  in  which  this  word  ucrnrii,  Itud- 
dhagbusa  quotes  from  the  Suttsr 
Nip&ta.  It  constitaces  verso  1119,  in 
Fau*biill's  edition,  IV  T.  S..  1885. 

Monastenes,  92-3,  98,  129.  266,  294, 
313,318,331-2,  401,5  84.  §  94.434-5, 
464,  472-9.     Sef  furihrr  Jetavana. 

Monkeys,  121,  270-1,  375-7.  379. 

Monks:  a  title  especially  applied  to 
Buddhist  priests.  105-6,469,  327. 313- 
4.  386,  and  apparently  also  in  the 
phrase  "munk(!<)  aiul  Hr!iliman(s),'* 
pp.  105. 192.  239-31.  S5.S-7.2:i9.. 146-7, 
and  438;  Sakyaputta  monks,  monks 
'twionging  tn  th«  Sakyn  turn '  (r  «■.  to 
Gnuma  Buddha).  401,  404.  414-6; 
one  of  the  four  signs.  53,  57,  68; 
"duties  of  a  monk,"  51.  271-3,  277- 
8 ;  gait  of,  456 ;  eight  requisites  of, 
66-7  ;  hermitages  of,  9 ;  atlcnd  on  a 
Universal  Monarch,  100;  with  matted 
locks,  15.351, 

Morris.  Rev.  Dr.  Richard,  xvi. 

Mt,  Cetiya,  297. 

Mncaliuda,  name  of  a  tre«^  86-7 ;  name 
of  a  snake-king,  86. 
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Mad-eprito,  315. 

Mugapakklia,  name  of  nirth-Storv  in 
which  GuttiniapracCiied  ihe  perfection 
of  resolution  Ln  ilBhighwt  degnte,37. 

Mahatto.     -Sw  Iladdbas. 

Miuhruoms,  274. 

Music,  mnsical  inatroments,  etc,  5,  13, 
19,  44,  55,  58,  60,  65,  75.  77,  81-2,  92, 
96,  101,  186.  263.  302-^.  343,  4&6, 
460,  479. 

MiLViuttOM,  396. 

Mtutord-scod,  159. 


Naoa  :  a  proper  nune,  Bomotimoi  UB«d 
indefiDitely  for  nnv  man,  398-400;  the 
Great,  nntnc  uf  an  elder,  385. 

ingus  blutmims  of  the  iroa-wood  tree, 
18. 

Naj^aMua, '  Possessing  au  Armj  of  £1e- 
pbauta,*  name  of  a  Buddhist  rage, 
128-33,  148-50.  182-3,  I8G-7,  214-5, 
232-4,238,  253-4,  306-7,4^0-1,  423, 
436. 440. 

Naked  ascecics,  uame  of  a  aect  un- 
friendly to  the  BuJdbisttf.  224.  342-3. 
438,  464-5,  (nakeil  monks)  469,  484, 
485. 

Xakulnpito,  name  of  a  man,  422. 

K^aka,  name  of  a  man,  50-1,436. 

Name  and  Form,  strictly  lipeaking  the 
organized  haman  )i«itig  (i'.  <•.  the  four 
lower  proupH),  as  dt»tinguubcd  Irtim 
that  which  gives  it  life  (t .  e.  consciouH- 
uoss),  §  29,  113,  312-3,  bat  tlm  plinuK 
ofteu  iodades  all  the  fire  groupn, 
J  47  6,  5  48,  316,  318-9.  .355-6.  Sre 
Jitrtfier  Depenrleut  Origination,  and 
eompnrr  deaignatire  contact  and  iu- 
ortift-coiitact,  e.  v.  Contact. 

Namuci.     Ste  Mara. 

Nanda,  uamo  of  Gotama  UnddhaV  half- 
brother,  269-74.  Nauda  was  younger 
than  Gotama  Buddha,  and  the  son 
of  MahiUI'ajapntt  the  Gutamid. 

Kaudana  Grove,  43. 

Kelnmbtams,  242. 

Nepaal.  xv,  395. 

Nerafijara,  uame  of  a  rirer,  16,  74,  83. 

Never  returning  =  the  third  path  :  at- 
tained tiy  Concentration,  287  ;  attain- 
able through  the  Four  Intent  Contem- 
plations, 375;  gireaacceM  to  the  Pare 
Abodes,  391,  391 ;  how  affected  by 


deathlt^^l 


the  traoce  of  ceaiAtiuu,  389;  will 
disappear,  488 ;  attained  br  a  Brah- 
man and  Lis  wife,  268.  Ute /urfkcr 
Paths. 

Niddesa, '  Exposition,'  name  of  a  P&Ii 
work  explanatory  of  ccrtaiu  aectitma 
of  the  Sutta-Nipata.  xvli,  xviii. 

Nihilism.  113.  115,  169. 

Nipaa,  bloswtins  of  the  tree  Kanclea 
Cadamba.  a  species  of  Atoka, 

Nirriuia  —  extinction  =  the  _ 

=  deathleaauess :  definition  of,  59  and 
uole,  281,  283-4  ;  syuooyms  of,  37'i; 
similes  of,  6-8 ;  is  extiuctioa  of  de- 
sire, 160,  (lust  «  desire)  343,  $  75; 
is  cessation  of  rebirth,  137, 163,333-4, 
346  ;  general  object  of  search  io  time 
of  Gotama  Buddha.  %  10,  sai ;  hig^b- 
est  aim  of  the  reli^oos  life,  96,,  122. 
124-5,  130,  483,  336,  33ft-9.  340-1. 
344-5,  353,  376,  395.  407-9,  414  ;  at- 
tainment of,  postponed  by  Suniedha. 
14;  trance  of  cessaUou  is  a  forecaate 
of,  390 :  how  Attained,  §  79  ;  to  be 
attained  at  death,  114.  %  76.  f  87, 
(former  Buddhas)  32,  (Got&ma  Bud- 
dha) 97-8  oud  100-3  and  109-10  and 
393  and  482,  (Nalaka)  51,  (Moggal- 
laua)  223.  ((Judhika)  $  77,  (Metc«y}« 
Bndiiha)  485  ;  mJsceUancous,  116, 
146,  349. 

Nitipradipa,  'Lamp  of  Cuuduct.*  name 
of  a  Sanskrit  work,  68, 

Noise*,  ten,  5,  101. 

Novices,  129.446,473. 

Nuns.     Sfe  FViesteeaes. 

Nutriment,  127.  344,  292;  the  foor 
(mat«rial  food  etc.),  $  34  o. 

Nymphaeas,  242. 


OasERrATiONs,   Five  Great.     Sec   Go* 

tama  Buddha. 

1  >hstacles,  five,  to  the  reUgiona  life.    Set 
Hindrances. 

Oliienlwrg,  xvi. 

Omniscience.  14,  37,  39,  52,  71,  82-3. 
compare  "  knowledge-tlomain,"  321. 
A  Buddim  learns  any  !ipe<:ific  thiu^ 
he  may  wish  by  reflection  and  by  b^  ' 
ing  informed  by  some  deity,  aa  at 
341-2.  Ste  further  Buddhu  and  Pri- 
race  Buddhas,  adjinen. 

OocQ  rctoruixig  =  the  secood  path:  at- 
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taiDcd  by  Conduct,  287 ;  exclade« 
fruni  the  Pare  Abode*,  289;  dettiuca 
to  Nirvana,  390  ;  will  ditappoar.  482. 
5ee/ttrtA<T  Paths. 

Order  =  Cbnrch  =  Priesthood ;  founded 
iu  The  Buddha's  lifetime,  392;  ad- 
miasiua  to,  106-7,  3*ia-7,  400-1  :  a 
Iftvinan  attainiog  Baintehip  must  join 
the  <>rd«r  or  ^  itito  Nirvana,  430; 
Nauda  admitted,  S69:  unly  humaii 
beings  admitted,  cuiuparu  §  B2  with 
"Arc  you  a  human  being?"  399; 
gifts  to,  274,  413;  given  leave  to  abro- 
gate certain  precepts,  108  ;  impeia- 
tivenoM  of  ita  commands,  S8K-7, 389  ; 
refultfl  of  causing'  a  vchiKm  iu  the 
church,  13n.  485.    StefurXhfr  Rofuges. 

O^odha-Ddraka,  a  name  of  Gotama 
Buddha  iu  a  prcviuUd  existence,  47. 

Otte^^  275-7,  Ii79. 

Oxen.  54,  121,  225.  350,  354,  358. 


FAOOBKa-BiTDDBAS.    Stt  Prirate  Bnd- 


I^-inakhan^ar&ji.    name  of    a    place, 

428-9. 
Padalata  plant,  325. 
Poilnnii'i,  name  uf  a  woman,  452. 
PmluiDuttara.    See  Buddha*. 
PagiMhi  Hu]1.  442. 

ralftces  (dying,  of  the  gods).  56,  301 . 
PiUi,  XT,  xix,  XX,  2.  4, 59-60, 111,11 5-6, 

212.317,394,461. 
P&li  Text  Society,  xv ;  Joamal  of,  481. 
PAlmyra-cree,  74,   127,  163.   168,  317, 

324. 
Faudava  Itock,  68. 
Paiiir-iteed,  325. 
Panihera,  254,  263. 
Papp»taka  plant,  325- 
pBranimmitta>Vtifiavntti.     Set  H&ra. 
Pnritta,  '  defence  '  =  song  of  defence  : 

names  of  geveral,   321  ;  example  of 

one.  302-3. 
Parivara-I*4rha,  name  of  a  Pali  work, 

the  flfth  of  the  five  worku  ronatitnv 

Irig   the   Vinnva-Pitaka  and  ttumraa- 

rixing  the  other  four.  xvii. 
l^amre:  great  <'reepfrr,  4.^9-61.  463-4, 

472-5  ;   highly  pulished.  471,  473. 
Pasenadi,  name  of  a  king,  S13,  226, 4S3, 

486. 
Passion.     S^e  Deiire.  onrf  Fire. 
S3 


Patlu :  four  =  degrees  of  iaoctifica- 
tiun  =  conreriiion,  once  returning, 
never  returuiug,  and  saintship.  74,  93, 
(degree!  105-6.  285.  287,  289,  379, 
380,  a85, 390-1 .  408, 443-4.  490-1 .  494j 
noble  eightfold  path,  r'.  e.  the  fourth 
uoblo  truth,  373-4,  105,  108-9,  146. 
Sce/ttrther  Couveraion,  Once  Uetnm- 
Ing.  Never  R«turniug,  Saiut«htp.  Din- 
ciplineo,  and  Fruition,  note. 

l^ience,  one  of  the  ten  perfections,  36, 
37. 

Paiiraokkha,  name  of  a  collection  of 
precepts  forthegoreruance  of  the  Or- 
der, 393.  404,  410;  translation  £rom> 
MT  precept  concerning  vegetation,!,  v. 
Precepts. 

I^afisambhidorMagga. '  Way  of  Analy- 
sis,^ name  of  a  Pali  work,  x\'ii,  xriii. 
See/ui-ther  Analytical  niMences. 

Patthuna,  name  of  a  1*bU  work,  xviiif 
483. 

I^yftai,  name  of  a  prince,  438. 

Peacock  and  pea-fowl,  121,  353,  4fi4, 
46U. 

Perception,  §  29  n,  291-2,  295-6,  a4B, 
371-2.  Ste  further  Gron}Mi,  Uealm, 
and  Attainments.  For  Gods  without 
Perception,  me  Gods. 

Perfections,  ten  =  conditions,  ten,  23- 
31.  33-9,  41,  78-80,  22.'>,  485.  perhaps 
also  alluded  to  in  the  phrase,  "  alms- 
giving, k(>eping  the  precepts,  or  other 
meritoriotw  deeds,"  95. 

Perfumed  chamber,  the  private  apart> 
ment  in  a  monaster)'  occupied  by 
Gotama  Buddha,  93-5,  43). 

Peta-Vatthu. '  Stories  of  the  Manes '  or 
Ghost  Stories,  name  of  a  Pali  work 
consisting  of  storiev  told  by  Moues 
or  revenants  of  the  evil  karma  that 
brought  them  to  their  fate.  xvii.  ISom- 
pare  Manes. 

I'hnggnija,  name  of  a  month,  325. 

PhuHsa,  name  uf  a  mouth.  405. 

Pigeon  Glen,  name  of  a  monastery,  313. 

Pigeons,  253. 

Pigs,  333. 

Huion,  fivefold,  name  of  a  torture,  257. 

PioKxi,  Mrs.  (Thrale  by  her  first  mar- 
riage), name  of  a  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  259. 

PiyaUgn,  name  of  an  inland,  38S. 

Plantain-tne,  45. 
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Porridge,  43. 

Posteiioricy.  9  36  a, 

PMtorea,  four  bodily  s  walking,  tland- 
ing.  Hitting  (or  ■quatttDg),  and  1/iug, 
158,  347,  »49,  357-9,  363,  471-2. 

Powers,  Uigb,  either  »Ix  or  five  iu  nam- 
her,  the  five  beiug  tba  fir«C  five  of  the 
six :  text  of,  }  65  ;  acquired  by  the  re- 
ligiatu  life,  §  65,  286,  317,  319,  391  ; 
acquired  by  Samedha,  9,  11,  IS;  pci*- 
■ewed  by  the  saints  of  Dipaiiikara's 
train,  13 ;  necemary  for  the  racccas  of 
an  eameat  wish,  IS;  first,  (nuigical 
powar)  221  and  270  and  286  and  306 
and  %  68  and  420  and  5  100  and  476, 
{pan  through  air)  12,  (through  walli 
as  through  air)2l,(gt)tothobearena) 
46-9  and  93  aiid  %  67,  (miracolous 
raanner)  94,  (spring  into  the  sky)  232 
and  323  and  3t)6 ;  socoDd,  (divinely 
L-ieAr  hearing)  31&;  third,  corapnre 
third  Intent  Contemplation,  363-4  ; 
fourth,  (call  to  mind  former  exiat- 
wees,  etc.)  315-30  and  330;  fifth. 
(dWtue  eye)  62,  (eye  of  a  Buddha) 
95  and  340-1,  (diviDely  clear  viaioii) 
314  and  343.  (gazing  oret  the  world) 
475.  Of  the  protective  power  of 
trance,  385-6,  which  belongfl  to  the 
first  High  Power,  occur  the  following 
examplea. —  "stiffening  his  body  with 
meditation/'  233,  demon's  failure  to 
injure  Sflnputta,  §  64,  and  atory  of 
Nftga  the  Great,  385-6. 

Prayer  =  (earnest)  wish  —  longing  (de- 
sire) =  aspiratiuo.anr  wish  for  some- 
thing to  be  realize<l  in  another  exist- 
ence: is  karnui,  177-6,  245,  compare 
05  and  4B5 ;  to  become  a  Buddha, 
14-5,  30,33;  to  remember  previous 
states  of  existence,  316;  of  various 
persons,  (Kop^a&Oa)  52,  [Husband- 
honorer)  2&4-5.  (VisiLUi&)  459  and 
476-60. 

Precepts,  ntlee  for  the  religions  life: 
the  ten,  396-7;  the  eight  or  the 
five  are  the  flr.H  ei>;ht  or  fire  of 
the  ten,  and  are  kept  by  the  laity, 
41,  (vows)  43  and  424>6,  92:  ooo  of 
the  ten  perfections,  23-4,  35  ;  keep- 
ing of,  is  good  karma.  95,  160,  com- 
pare 265;  exhortation  to,  by  The 
Buddha,  96-7 ;  recited  at  stated  in- 
tor\-al0,   §  83,  434;   can  be  kept  by 


animals,  93,  §  56  ;  pr«cept  f?uiiccruing 
vegetatiou,  431,  "  It  is  a  fault  requir- 
ing confession  and  absolutiua  to  injure 
or  destroy  vegetation  "  (Patimukkfaa, 
Tii,  M  I ;  pTvcept  against  noicide,  437 ; 
miscBUaueous,  51,  106.  387,  £  80.  430, 
485.  Set  further  Condoct,  and  Dis> 
ciplioes- 

Predispositions  »  ooDJotned  tbou^t  ^ 
elements  conjoined  with  thought : 
Pali  eqairalent  of,  116;  livt  of,  498; 
identical  with  karma,  177,  (kannaoun- 
joined  with  existence)  178,  195,  196, 
238,  239,  and  compare  the  rule  cer- 
tain of  them  play  in  the  kanca- 
conscionaneBBes,  490.  Set  Jitrtl^r 
Groups. 

Prettages  of  Buddhoship,  tweoty^fonr, 
18-21. 

Priestesses  =  nans,  133.  392.  410. 
445-6.     Sm/uriker  Disriplea. 

Priests:  ordination  of,  S97-400;  mast 
be  human  beings,  5  83 ;  wear  yellow 
rohes.  395 ;  deportment  of,  87-9,  411; 
how  they  address  one  another,  107-8, 
129-30;  accompany  The  Buddha.  91, 
93,  95.  109,  262.  26*7-8,  374.  S-Sl,  382. 
412-3,430,452,468-9,471.475,477-8: 
supported  by  alms,  92-3,  130.  86A, 
274-5.  317-8,  345-6,  lelder)  385  and 
S  9-1  and  465,  $  B6,  §  97.  452,  46<1.  469. 
469,473-4,477-80,463,486;  not  neces- 
sarily converts,  266,  ( tnember  of  cha 
Order)  360;  keep  the  pteoepla,  |  80, 
404-5,  410,  (vowsybr  precept*)  43^-6. 
430-0,  183  ;  receive  permission  to  nas 
houses,  S  84 ;  help  in  building  ntooa*- 
tcries,  430^  476.  compare  428 ;  con- 
inaiiikHl  to  keep  residence,  gSS  a; 
forbidden  to  commit  suicide,  {  98 : 
pusitiou  o{,as  raapecu  the  priestosses. 
444-6 ;  trained  to  meditate,  94.  130, 
164.  248,  244.  S48.  388.  300.  %  65.317. 
fi  74,  S  78,  496 ;  strenuous  (-minded), 
lOfi,  103,  285.  391;  attain  snpemat- 
ural  jHSwera,  %  64,  {  65.  306,  {  67, 
317-9,  330,  385-6:  superior  to  lb« 
gods,  97,  9  91,  9  92;  should  not  be- 
lieve in  an  Kgo,  125,  137-9,  %  48,$  74; 
can  escape  from  Mdra,  347-9:  band 
of  five  priests  ■=  baud  of  five  elders. 
the  first  converts  of  The  Buddha, 
53,  69-71.  %  16,  343-6;  band  of  six 
priests,  nrtaiu  priosu  roprasantad  i» 
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the  Viiiaya  as  alwa/a  makiog  trou- 
ble, 415-6;  ODe  Chooaaud.  3M.  353; 
eigbtj  tbouaand,  132;  their  dogeno- 
racy  prophesied,  464 ;  miscelluioous, 
129*2I7-«.  264,  272,  331 -S,  382,394, 
398-9,  479.     Stt  furthtr  Disciples. 

Private  Buddhas  =  Pacreka-Buddhae, 
41,  227,  295,  315-7,  409.  Translated 
from  the  Pugga1a>PafiQatti,  ix.  1, 
Aud  what  Wirt  of  an  iodividiLil  \»  a 
I'rivatc  Buddha  1  \V(?  may  have  oii 
individual  who  in  doctrines  unheard  of 
before  from  any  one  e1»e  acqaire»  by 
himself  enlightenment  reHpwting  the 
Four  Truths  but  nut  oiuni^'ience  in 
roiqtei't  to  them  nor  mafstery  nver  the 
Fruit*.  —  such  an  individual  !«  called 
a  Private  Buddha  {compart  Buddhas, 
ad  jinfm). 

Prognofttifft,  Thirty-two,  II,  48;  list  of, 
44,  cumparo  92-^. 

Pnhlio  Day.     .S««  Festiral. 

Pnggala-l'aniiatti.  name  of  a  VhXx 
work,  xviii,  483;  trautlationa  from. 
itr  Iludilhaa  and  IVirate  Ituddhas,  ad 
jinem. 

Fttlie,  350. 

Pnui^hment  =  lower  state  of  existence, 
im,  (unhappy  states)  171-2, 199,218, 
255,  285-7,  289-9l>,  305,  470. 

PnuDa,  name  of  a  fllave.  452. 

Pn^QjI,  name  of  a  Hlave-girl.  7S-3. 

PnniiAgas,  blossoms  of  the  tree  Rottleria 
Tincturia,  IS. 

FouDaka,  oaroe  of  a  man,  452 

]'ni>naradi^hana,  name  of  a  mas*  454, 

45;-«. 

Pure  Abodes,  epithet  of  the  five  upper 
heavens  of  the  realm  of  form,  34, 289, 
291,391. 

Purity,  191-2,  242.  250.  252.  353,  376. 
483.     See  further  Visuddhi-Magga. 


QuE»Tio:tiifO«  =  sixteen  donbts,  S43, 

247,  250. 
Quienrenre,  122.   124-5,  288.  292,  336, 

338,  388.     Ha/urther  Oisciplinea. 


RZmT.  name  of  the  monster  nuppused  to 
cause  eclipses  by  swallowing  the  sun 
and  moon.  .11.  For  R&bD-moath,  «« 
TortoreSj  list  of. 


Kahula,  name  of  the  son  of  GotamA 
Buddha,  48,  55,  59,  62. 

lUjagaha,  name  of  the  capital  of  H^ 
gadha,  67,  87-90,  101,  313,  361.  401, 
411-4,430,451. 

Kama,  name  of  a  man,  69,  336-8,  34S, 
perhaps  ideutical  with  Rama  ou  pagft 
486. 

Ramma,  name  of  a  dtj,  14. 

Raminaka,  name  of  a  Braliman,  331-2. 

Hams,  186,  220. 

Itangoon,  481. 

Rata,  385. 

Realm,  §  59 ;  of  sensual  pleasnre,  288, 
319,  (world  of  thegod5)322  ;  of  form, 
282,  319 ;  of  formlessness  ^  formless 
realm  =  four  formleas  states  =  form* 
less  mode  of  existeuce,  21,  50,  18S, 
282.  291-2;  of  nuthingneM,  335-6;  of 
m^tther  perroption  nor  yet  nou-percep- 
tioD,  195-7,  200,  337-8 ;  of  perception, 
195-7,  199-200  ;  of  Don^perreption, 
195-7,  2(K).  See  further  Attainments, 
ami  Birth,  modes  of. 

Reasoning  and  reflecdun  :  dirinons  of, 
371-2 ;  are  predispositions,  488, 490-1 ; 
abandoned  in  the  trances,  288,  293, 
347,  374,  383-4. 

Rebirth.    See  Birth. 

Reflections,  name  of  the  third  ten  snb- 
jccts  of  meditation,  291-2;  retlection 
on  The  Buddha,  §  63. 

Rcilex.  mental :  of  karma,  238.  492 ;  of 
the  kosiua -circle,  293,  295-6 ;  of  impu> 
ritr,  300 ;  nf  The  Buddha's  voice,  301 ; 
of  the  rocpirntions,  355 ;  of  destiny, 
(new  mmie  of  life:=  destiny)  2.18, 493. 

Refuges.  Three  =  Threo  Jewels  «  The 
Buddha,  the  Doctrine,  and  the  *>rder 
or  the  Congregation  of  the  priests  = 
Buddha,  the  Ijiw,  and  the  Priest- 
hood or  the  Chnrch,  xx  (referred  to 
on  4),  73,  106,  108-9,  128,  231,  292, 
295.  303,  396,  407-9.  470. 

Regnlatious,  eight  weighty,  for  the 
priesteases,  444-7. 

Reliaucos.    Sft  Re^nisites. 

Relics,  and  relic-shrines,  15,  428-9,  462, 
484-5. 

Rcnnociatioo  ee  nhnogation,  one  of  the 
ten  perfections,  24,  35-6. 

Requisites  ib  reliances  :  eight,  66-7, 
274-5.  279,  38S.  388.  429;  four,  180, 
436,  479>  478-80,  463. 
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BesuluLiuu,  uuo  u(  the  teu  perfccUuui), 
27,  37. 

Resolve,     See  Vmjvt. 

KwpimttDD.    Sev  Breathing. 

Retirement,  GraU,  16,  52,  61-2,  66. 

Rice:  I.  Upcooked,  70,  235,  262,  276. 
878,  359,  447,  44S-S1,  4<il ;  impruvea 
with  keeping.  6R  ;  origto  of  iu  hiuka 
and  red  granules  32A-6;  2.  Cooked, 
16,  51,  72-«,  224,  324-5,  385,  42*-9, 
448-50,  464-e. 

Rigg,  Henry,  xvi. 

Right  lielief.  165.373. 

Rig-Veda,  the  oldest  of  the  three 
Vedas,  2. 

Roh&^a.  name  of  a  place,  434-5. 

RoluM^l  River,  481. 

Romaa  Church,  410. 

Ropima,  name  of  a  plant,  1 20. 

RouHipplo  tree.     .5fe  Janibu  tree. 

Rojrnl  .Asiatic  Society,  Juurual  uf  the, 
xri ;  reprints  from,  §  81,  $  83  ft. 

Rorudeer.  121. 


Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  xvii,  96. 

Saint,  usually  renders  l^li  arahat  (San- 
skrit arhat),  one  'worthy'  to  receive 
votive  offerijigs  (ate  31*0),  i.  it.  onfl 
who  hM  attaineil  the  highest  deg^rec  of 
eauctilicaiiou,  accurUiug  to  The  Bud- 
dlia'ti  iiyi(t4'ni,  one  in  the  fourth  path  : 
Done  outffide  the  fiali*  of  Buddhiam, 
(monk  of  the  fourth  degree)  105- 
6;  depcirtraetit  of,  68,  SIO;  is  decently 
dad,  464-5;  moderate  in  his  n-ant«, 
436;  practises  the  trances,  70.  283; 
poflsciMes  magical  power,  430;  is  jicr- 
fecj  in  Wisdom,  287;  fiiUiiato»  the 
trance  nf  cessation,  .'189-90;  ii*  not 
inbject  to  rehirth,  107.  §  13  cnuii»)nd 
with  §  I5rf  (in  particnhir  141).  117. 
162,252,425;  murder  of.  is  "proxi- 
mate kanna,"  130;  in  Dipamkara's 
train,  13;  epithet  of  Buddhas,  8),  83. 
97,  99,  103-4,  148,  343-.S,  481. 

SaJntshtp  =  Path  of  Arhatship  ^  the 
fourth  path  ,  necessar}*  for  n  surcpss- 
fnl  niah  to  become  a  Buddha,  14-5, 
33  ;  attained  by  Wifdom,  287,  355-6  ; 
destroys  the  attachment  nf  sennaal 
pleasure.  193;  how  affected  by  the 
trance  of  cessation,  389  ;  brings  nhnut 
the  cessation  of  being,  (perfect  kuowt- 


edgo)  373  and  425,  495  ;  garb  of.  67, 
74 ;  incompatible  with  t1)«  Im/  8taC«, 
420-1 ;  attained  b/  variotu  persons, 
(Godhika)  §  77,  (Gotama  Bnddha, 
with  attainment  of  the  Buddha^hip) 
91  and  ;U3,  (Mafaa-Tiaaa)  298.  (Mai- 
hikal  293,  (Nalaka)  51,  (Nanda)  270- 
2,  (under  Metteyya)  486.  S^/urOt$r 
Paths. 

Saketa:  name  of  a  ciij.  101,  2fi7,454-5, 
458-9,  463;  name  oi  a  Birth-Storj, 
269. 

Sakka^Iudra^  Vasarm,  oame  of  the 
ruler  of  the  second  heareu  of  t»t>nmnaii 
pleasure,  39.  45.  47,  58,  61,  66.  73,  77, 
271,  276,  278,  309.  424-7. 

Sakya.  name  of  the  cian  to  whicji  Go> 
tama  Budilha  belonged,  2,  88,  90^ 
{Snkkas)  441. 

Sakyaputta.     See  Monks,  nnd  Epithets. 

Sala)as.  convolvulus  hI<.«soms,  13. 

Saialavati,  name  of  a  river,  41. 

Sal  tree.  Shorea  Kobosta^  42,  45-6,  75, 
95-7.  102,  127. 

Sama-creepor,  58. 

Saihkhapala,  name  of  Birth'Story  in 
which  Golama  practised  the  perfec- 
tion of  kcejiing  the  precepta  in  its 
hight.«l  degree,  35. 

Saniyutta>Nikaya,  'Collection  of  Con- 
nected Discourses,'  luuiio  of  a  Pali 
work  iu  which  kindred  disconrses  ars 
grouped  together,  xvii.  483  ;  traiisla- 
tioni<  from,  §  15  n/,  {  18,  (  33,  §  25  a 
and  b,  §30,  §38,  {42,  315-6.  $78, 
§  78  u  anil  h,  §  8fi.  $  89,  §  93. 

Sanctitii:ation.     Set  Paths. 

Sandlil  wood,  47,  65,  79,  96,  380-1,  4M. 

SaRjaya,  name  of  a  wandering  avoetic. 


Sarijira,  name  of  a  man,  386. 
Sai'ikha,  name  of  a  king,  485. 
Saukhra,  name  of  one  nf  the  six 

ing  systems   of    Hindu    philoso 

171. 

Sanskrit,  xr,  xix.  2,  8,  59-60,  68,  Ul. 
Santusita  =  Satisfied    One,   name    o£ 

the  ruler  of  the  fourth  beareo  of  fl«D> 

Bual  pleasure,  39,  309. 
Sarahhahgn :  name  of  a    Birth-Story. 

56  ;  name  of  Ootama  Baddha  in  said 

Birth-Story,  317. 
Sarasafigaha,  oamo  of  a  PhU  work,  xix, 

130. 
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S&ripacta,  'Son  of  (a  woman  oanied) 
San,'  uame  of  u  disciple  of  Gotama 
Buddha,  139-U.  141,  U&,  223,  396, 
422, 481-fl.  6'«yiirtA«rI>tsc)plea,chiel. 

Satou,  63. 

Satisfied  (>oda.    See  Gods. 

Satisfied  Oue.     Ste  Sautosita. 

Sattnbhatta,  name  of  Birtb-Sturj  lu 
which  Ootama  pmcUied  the  perfect 
tiua  of  wbdotn  in  ihi  highest  degree, 
36. 

Savatthi,  the  capital  city  of  the  Ko«a- 
laoa,  101,  117,  123.  138.  150.  1&3, 169. 
161-3,  166,  213.  226-8.  264-5,  269, 
S74.  331.  349,  417,  436,  432,  451,  453- 
4,457-8,464,472-3,476. 

Scorpions,  303. 

Sea-nioiistciv,  253,  438. 

Seeking.     Sfr  Desire. 

Sela,  niimc  of  a  Hrahman,  452. 

Sen&ni,  nnmo  uf  a  man,  71. 

Sensations:  the  three,  135-6,  151-2, 
S  32,  353^ :  the  six,  37)>-2  ;  depend- 
ooco  uf  di'vire,  §33;  horotical  views 
conconiing,  §  15  c  ;  subject  of  the 
second  Intent  Contemplntion,  354, 
363, 364,  374.  See/uriher  Dependent 
Orifpnation,  Groups,  and  Attaiu- 
tneiits. 

Sense:  1.  Of  aightetc,  23B,  §  72  ;  2.  Or- 
gans of  =  MDse  apertures  ^  ere,  ear, 
nose,  tongue,  IhhIv,  atid  mind :  defi- 
nttiuu  of,  g  30 ;  form  part  of  the 
individual.  159;  nearly  Cfjuivalent  to 
name  and  form,  and  therefore  (see 
name  and  form,  2CU,  209)  a  depend- 
ence of  L'onecioQsuess,  §  28  u  and  b, 
243,  (name  includes  consciousness  J 
S44,  493-4,  and  omitted  in  §  37 ; 
sonsitivcncss  o»  irritability  nf,  (five) 
t7B,  179,  245,  297,  493;  ara  evil. 
S  73 ;  subject  to  desire.  370,  372 ;  per- 
petoaled  in  rebirth.  250.  368  ;  fetter 
the  individual,  §  72.  366-7  ;  to  ba 
restrained,  (senses)  51,  89-90,  432; 
beings  of  one  organ  of  sense,  414-6, 
"  that  is,  which  have  only  the  organ 
of  feeling,  viz.  the  outward  form" 
(Sacred  Boivks  of  the  East,  vol.  xJIi. 
p.  2{>8.  nute) ;  do  nut  brealc  np  in  the 
trance  of  cessation,  (senses)  389 ; 
3.  Objects  of  »  forms,  sounds,  odors, 
tastes,  things  tangible,  and  ideas : 
form  part  of  the  individual,  159;  de- 


pendence of  cODScioasnese,  5  26  a  and 
6,  239,  243.  (name  includes  con- 
Kiausuesa)  244,  297,  493-4  ;  are  evil, 
§  73 ;  are  objects  of  desire,  188,  192, 
SU5,  354.  370,  372;  perpetuated  in 
rebirth,  25i>;  fetter  the  individual, 
§  72.  366-7;  truth  cuuceruiug,  con- 
cealed by  ignorance,  170;  perception, 
thinking,  reasoning,  and  reSectiun 
on,  371.  /'or  other  rejerenret  to 
Sense,  organs  of.  see  Dopeudent 
I. irigi  nation. 

Sensual  I'leasures :  definition  of,  346, 
188,  195;  are  unsatisfactory.  295; 
obtained  by  eoo<l  kamta,  177,  IBBi 
not  by  bad,  198-0;  abandonment  of. 
61.  63,  288,  293,  347,  373.  374.  .See 
further  Attachment,  four  branches 
of,  Birth,  mf>degi  of,  Depravities,  the 
four.  Iiesire,  triple,  Haaven,  Realm, 
Torrents,  and  Yokoe. 

Series  =  succession,  149,  169,  174,  239- 
40,  247.  252,  281.  315-7,  320,  380, 
492-3,  495. 

Serpents  and  serpent-worship,  9,  14,  17. 
35,36.  65,  68,  74-5.  77.  81,  86,  174, 
(crooping  things)  204,  S  M.  396,  $  82, 
413,  466,  484. 

Servant^f-the-Cougregatiou,  name  of 
Visaktia  in  a  previous  existence,  462, 
480, 

Sesamum  >»  sesame,  70,  276,  S78,  324, 
359,  429,  435. 

Setalcanuiku.  name  of  a  town,  41. 

Sheep,  333. 

Shrine:  of  the  Diatlem,  66;  of  the 
Turning  Back  of  Kanthalut,  aee  Kan- 
thaka;  Agga^ara,  430.  See  funker 
Relics. 

Siaro.  xix  ;  king  of,  xriti,  xix. 

Siddhattha  or  Siddli&rtha.  See  Gotama 
Bnddha. 

Signs:  four  occasions  for,  in  the  Ufe  of 
a  Buddha.  II  ;  four,  53.  56-7. 

Silver  Hill  =s  Silver  MountJiiu.  43,  270. 

Sindhava, '  belonging  to  Siudb,'  a  coun- 
try in  the  basin  of  the  Indus,  famous 
for  its  hones.  56. 

Sincru  (Sanskrit  Mcni),  name  of  a 
mountain  snppofwd  to  be  situated  at 
the  centre  of  the  earth's  surface,  39, 
322-3,  325,  328. 

Singhalese  =  Sinhalese,  xr,  393. 

Sins,   four  deadly :    forbidden   hy  the 
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Index, 


fint  four  of  the  tan  precepts,  897, 
compare  •&H3,  aad  by  the  I'&cinitikkha, 
410;  abAudotied  by  "right  upeech" 
and  "  right  behavior,"  373;  first, 
(takiuK  of  life)  173  aad  180  and  433; 
fuiinh,  (couBcioua  falftehood)  405. 

Sithikihanu,  'slu'kJAV,'  name  of  a 
luudof  bird,  lai. 

Slarer.     .Sra  Mara. 

Song  of  defence.     Ste  Paritta. 

8otthija,  n&mo  of  a  gnu»-cutter,  75. 

Spidom,  303. 

Stmggle,  Great,  16,  69-71,  343. 

Sobhodda,  name  of  a  wanderiug  ascetic, 
103-7. 

Sablime  Gods,     6'e#  Gods. 

Snblime  states  =  frteudUuess,  com]ta:^ 
eion,  joy,  \ind  indifference,  39.  391-3, 
323;  Hublinie  state  of  frieodlioew, 
%  64. 

Substrata  of  being.     Ste  Birth. 

BocccMion.     Stt.  Series. 

Sadaanina  the  Great  ^Maha-Sadassaoa, 
name  of  ( iotama  iluddha  in  a  previ- 
ous cxistouce,  35,  101. 

Snddhodana,  *  Fare  Food,'  name  of  The 
Buddha's  father,  16,  41^  45»  46-60, 
53,  58,  70.  77,  368. 

Sngar,  435. 

Sugar-cane,  836, 447. 

Stiite  of  the  Thirty-three.  &tt  Gods, 
daaaes  of, 

Snjiita,  •  well-born,'  or  •  Engenia* :  name 
of  a  woman,  74 ;  name  of  a  qaecn, 
479. 

Snmana,  name  of  a  Mroman,  453. 

Bamaflgala-VilatiiDi,  name  of  Bnddho- 
ghoea's  commentary  nn  the  Dighn- 
Nikftra.     Stt  Commentary'. 

Snmedha,  'Wise':  name  of  Gotaroa 
Bnddba  in  the  existence  !n  which  he 
first  resolved  to  become  a  Buddha,  3^ 
5,  16  ;  name  of  a  Bnddha,  33. 

Somitto.     5««  Buddhas. 

Son,  inliabited  by  a  deity,  323. 

Sunaitda.  name  of  a  king,  479. 

SQppati({:hita,  name  of  a  bftthlng-place, 
74. 

Snppiya,  name  of  a  woman,  473. 

Suta9oma:  Greater,  name  of  Birth- 
Story  in  which  Gotama  practised  the 
perfection  of  truth  in  its  highest  de- 
gree, 37 ;  Lesser,  namo  of  Birth- 
Story  in  which  Gotama  practised  the 


perfection  of  rentmciation  in  iu  high* 

est  degree,  36. 
Sutta-Nipata,   name  of    a     Pali    work, 

xvii,  xviii,  51,  aiuf  tet  Meghan ja. 
Suttu(uta)-ri(aka  =  Suttaata,  name   of 

the   second    great    diviatiMi    of    the 

Buddhist   Sacred   Scriptnnib     xrii. 

170,  463. 
Suyama,  name  of  the  mler  of  the  Uiird 

heaven  of  aeasnal  pleaaute,  39,  47, 

303. 

Swallow,  910-1. 

S?wallow-wort,  120. 

Swifluesses,  tvchuical  term  for  the 
Iransition-tboughts  (conacionaoeeebs) 
which  occur  iu  passing  from  oue 
cuuMciDuiiuess-comptox  to  another, 
177,  345,  319,  49S,  •iM. 


Taoara,  the  shrnb  TaberuKraontana 
Corouaria,  and  a  fragrant  powder 
obtained  from  it.  380-1. 

Tagarasikkhi,    name     of    a     Privatv'^ 
Buddha.  237. 

1*beoriee,  ten.  111.  113,  §  13.  F<»  an 
explanation  of  the  phrase,  "  n«itb«a'j 
exijatti  nor  does  not  exist  after  death," 
which  occufH  iu  the  tenth  theorr, 
cumpare  what  is  said  on  page  19& 
concerning  the  realm  of  neither  per- 
ception nor  yet  ouQ-|teroeption. 

Tbera-Gatha,  Thcri-G&tb&, '  iftancat  o£i 
the  nUk>rv,  Stanzas  of  the  Femala 
Elders,*  uameH  of  two  I'ali  works 
conniMting  of  hymns  of  religious  ex- 
ultation, xvii. 

Thinking:   a  predispoeitton,   488; 
six  divisions,  371-3. 

Thirst.     Stt  Desire. 

ThcinghL    S*^K  CoDscioosoeM. 

Throe  Characteristics.  S^  Charactar^ 
istics. 

ThuQa,  name  of  a  town,  41. 

Tit>etan,  xr. 

Ticket-food,  food  distrlbnted  to  tba 
monks  by  ticket,  364-A,  478,  486. 

Tigers.  254,  S63. 

I'ipi^ka  =  Three  B.osketa,  name  of 
Buddhist  Sacred  Scriptures,  xti,  11! 
40P,  4». 

Tisoa,  n  proper  name,  eoniethim 
indefinitely  for  any  man.  .^98—401, 

Titans,  name  of  beings  belonging   to 
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tbe  grade  next  below  nukukind,  68, 

T^  'fvy¥i^ww^  113. 

vhiv,  113,  115. 

Torre&M,  the  four,  %  34  a,  437. 

Tortures,  257,  359 ;  list  of,  439^0. 

Trances:  text  of  Ibe  four  (tbe  fire, 
293.  ftre  the  same  as  the  four,  bat 
with  the  iMicotid  trance  formed  from 
the  fimt  by  the  Ioas  of  only  reuou- 
ing)  283,  347-6,  374 ;  bow  induced, 
$  60,  §  61,  293,  355-&;  are  instances 
of  fielf-hypuutUm,  281 ;  admit  to  tbe 
realm  of  form,  3B9,  291,  322-3,  327, 
329;  yield  the  Uigb  Towers,  317-9  ; 
of  varioDJi  periiomt,  (tiodhJka)  381, 
(Gotanta  Uuddhs)  54  and  70  and  74, 
[Saripulta,  of  ceaeatiou?)  313,  (So- 
medha)  11  aud  18;  trance  of  ce«i»- 
tioD  In  ceeaatioD  of  kArma,  %  73,  3B0, 
496 ;  trauce  of  ccsaatiou  is  supple- 
mental to  the  teocbiiigs  of  Kalama 
ait<l  Uddaka.  281-2,  §  71  (toiiipariug 
in  particular  336  aud  338  and  349 
with  69).  Stt  further  Attainments, 
CoaccDiratioD,  and  Disciplinee. 

Tranfitoriuess.     S<t  Characteristics. 

Tknth,  one  of  tbe  ten  perfections,  26-7, 
37. 

Truths,  foor  noble,  concerning  mieery. 
the  origin  of  mbwry,  Ui«  eotsatkm  of 
misery,  and  the  path  leading  to  th^ 
GMsation  of  misery :  discuAsed,  368- 
74 ;  belong  to  Wisdom  and  opposed 
to  ignorance,  122,  170-1,  177,  181, 
282,  330;  mi{iooIlflJieoQ«.  201,  279. 

Turtles,  253,321. 

Tuflita  capital,  42. 

Tunica  Goda.    5m  GodA. 


CdXita,  'Utterance,'  name  of  a  PftU 
work  at  (he  end  of  whoee  diritions 
The  Boddha  **  breathes  forth  a  solemn 
ntterauce,"  xvit,  xTtii ;  translation 
from.  %  68. 

Cddaka,  the  disciple  of  R&ma,  69, 336-8, 
342. 

Univemal  Monarch, 39.41. 43. 52. 10(V-I. 

Upnka.  name  of  a  naked  ascetic,  342-3. 

UpMampotla-Kammarucu,  name  of  tbe 
form  of  words  n^ed  in  ordaining;  a 
priest.  .394 ;  translation  of»  by  Dick- 
•on,  395-401. 


Upatisaa,  another  name  of  Siripntta,  16. 
Uparai^,  name  of  a  priest,  97. 
(Jpavattaoa,   name  uf  a  grure,  95,  97, 

102-3. 
UppaUTBQV^  * Lotashned/    name   of 

one  of  The  Unddha'i  two  chief  female 

dificiplea,  16. 
Uproars,  three,  38-9. 
UraveU,  nune  of   a  place,  62,  69,  71, 

83.338.342,351. 
Usiraddhaja,  name  of  a  bill,  41. 


Vaccha  =  Vacchagotta,  name  of  a 
wandering  ascetic,  §  13  6. 

Vajira,  name  uf  a  prioBteas,  133. 

V'asava.     Set  .'Nakka. 

Vasavatti, '  Contruller.'    Set  Mara. 

Vlaet^has,  an  appellation  of  the  Knsi- 
nikrA-Mallae.  lQI-2. 

Vedas.  three,  the  Satred  Scriptures  of 
the  Brahmauical  religion.  5.  51. 

Vesali,  name  of  a  town.  442. 

V'msantara  :  name  of  Birth-Story  in 
which  (nitama  practised  the  perfec- 
tion of  alms  in  it«  highest  degree,  33, 
48-1,  486;  name  of  Gotama  in  said 
Kirtb  Story,  .33,  35.  38.  47.  80-1. 

Vibhafiga,  name  of  a  I^  work.  XTtii, 
186,  483. 

Vijayuttara,  name  of'Sakka's  conch- 
akell.  77. 

Vimftna-Vatthn,  '  Stories  of  Palacce,* 
name  of  a  P&U  work  coMisling  of 
stories  in  which  gods  appear  in  their 
flying  palaces  (compare  301)  to  tell 
The  Buddha  the  karma  to  which  their 
heaTenty  bliss  is  dne,  xrii. 

Vinaya-n(aka  »  Vinaya,  name  of  the 
firrtt  great  division  of  the  Buddhist 
Sacred  Scriptures,  xrii,  41,  483-4. 

Virtues  :  eight,  uf  a  walking- place,  9 ; 
twelve,  of  a  barken  dress,  10;  ten,  of 
au  abode  at  tbe  foot  of  treee,  10. 

Virupakkhns,  name  of  a  race  of  auakss, 
302. 

Visakha,  name  of  a  man.  187.  389,  496. 

Vieaklm:  Dame  of  n  mouth  (May- 
June).  71-S;  =  Migura's  mother  («« 
470),  name  of  a  rich  female  lay  dia- 
cipte,  331,  §  101. 

Vissakamma, '  All-maker.'  name  of  the 
architect  or  artificer  of  the  gods,  the 
Buddkitt  Vulcan.  &8. 
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Visuddhi-Magga  »  Way  of  Parftj  => 
Way  of  S&lv&tioti,  u&me  of  a  Pftll 
work,  xvi,  xix,  24,35,  113,  114,252, 
362,  2H5.  287,  362,  3!)1 ;  Iranslatioiu 
from,  §  15  6  aitd  <•  and  /*,  §  17  b,  151. 
§20,  5ai,§22.  g24.525(:,g26,527, 
5  29.  \  33,  §  34.  §  35,  g  36,  §  47  c  and 
<f  and  e.%  48.  §  49,  §  57,  §58a,  §60. 
g  lil,  §  62.  §  63.  §  69,  5  70  <i,  §  75,  S  76, 

S  78c.  S  7i».  §  !H.  $  97 ;  mlflo  $28  c,  H03* 
Vows.     Sm  Preccpu. 
Vulture  Peak,  402. 
Vultures.  120.361. 


Walking- PLACE,  9,  70;  use  of,  implied 
iu  phraae  "  pacing  up  and  down,"  94, 
401. 

Wandering  ascetica.  name  of  a  sect, 
%  10,  103-7,  133.  137,  §  19,  402-3, 
424. 

Wator-lilita,  242,  324. 

Water-roses.  340. 

Way  of  l*urily.     Set  VUuddhi-Magga. 

WayofSttlvatiun-  Set  Viftuddhi-Mfigga. 

Wei  I- fashioned  <>iw»,  nain«  of  the  ruler 
uf  the  fifth  heaveu  of  sensoul  pleafi- 
ure,  309. 

Wesak,  Singhalese  form  of  the  uame 
of  the  month  ViMkha,  39.1-4. 

Wheel:  of  llffctrine,  iw«  Doctrine;  of 
Existence,  tee  Dependent  Origina- 
tiou  ;  of  empire,  64,  496,  and  Kt  fur- 
ther Gems. 

Wicked  One.    See  M&ia. 


Wisdom:  1.  The  third  disciplix»e  :  deA- 
niltoua  of,  %  70,  251,  282,  316  ;  ia  The 
Buddha's  cootribucioa  to  iiie>dttatioD, 
US;  treated  of,  in  the  Vistiddhi- 
Magga,  252;  bleMiinga  of,  182,  349, 
%  79.  2.  One  of  the  ten  perfectiom, 
S5,  36.  Ste  further  T>iAcipUne«.  and 
Meditation.  For  itiadom  ^  eolight- 
cunicut,  $tt  Enlighten  meat,  and  Jio> 
tree. 

Wish,  earnest     Set  Prayer. 

Wood,  Great,  442. 

World-cyclea  =  cycles,  5,  15,  32,  34, 
38-9,41,49,  89,91,164,279,  290,304, 
§  69.  459,  479-»0.  482,  4S5.    • 

Worlds:  ten,  97  ;  one  hondred,  470;  otM 
thousand,  18.  470;  many  thuiuands 
of,  46;  ten  thousand,  11. 17-9,  21. 29- 
31.39.44.64,  75,  77.  62.94.331.485; 
one  hundred  thousand  timea  t«n  mil- 
lion. 321.  323-4,  327-a. 

Worms.  242. 


Tak,  the   Boft   Gnmnieni   or   Tibetan 

wild  ox,  highly  rained  for  Ita  boaby 

tail  (tee  Chnwriea),  24. 
Yaina,  name  of  the  mler  of  the  detid, 

255-f. 
Yamaka:   name  of  a   prieat,   {   IS  d; 

name  of  a  P&li  work,  xriii,  4SS. 
YokM,  f oar.  g  34  a. 
Yonakaa,  *  lonians,'  Btctrian    Gre«lEa» 

129,  132,254. 
Ynpindhara  Kocks,  65. 


CORRIGENDUM. 


Mr.  Warren  waa  of  opinion  that  "Inspiration"  ought  to  be  chiLnged  to 
"expiration"  and  "expiration"  to  "inspiration"  at  page  365  and  at  the  other 
places  where  the  words  occur  in  the  book. 
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Whitney  s  Sanskrit  Grammar, 

A  Sanskrit  Grammar,  including  both  the  classical  language,  and  the 
older  dialects,  of  Veda  and  Brahmana.  By  William  Dwight  Whitney, 
[late]  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity. Third  (reprinted  from  the  second,  revised  and  extended) 
edition.  1889.  8vo.  xx\'i  +  552  pages.  Cloth  :  Mailing  price, 
^3.20.     Paper:  ^2.90. 

Of  the  original  edition  of  this  work  no  description  need  be  given.  This  new  edition 
embodies  new  material,  gathered  by  the  author  and  by  others  during  the  past  ten  years,  so 
far  as  it  filled  into  the  plan  of  the  work.  In  particular^  the  author  has  been  able  to  cor- 
rect and  repair  certain  errors  and  omissions  in  the  firsi:  edition,  and  to  speak  with  more 
definiteness  on  very  many  points  relating  to  the  material  and  usages  of  the  language.  The 
paragraphing  of  the  first  edition  has  been  retained  throughout,  though  subdivisions  have 
been  more  thoroughly  marked. 

Supplem,ent  to  Whitney  s  Sanskrit  Grammar, 

The  Roots,  Verb-forms,  and  primary  Derivatives  of  the  Sanskrit  Lan- 
guage. A  Supplement  to  his  Sanskrit  Grammar,  by  William 
Dwight  Whitkev.  1885.  8vo.  xiv  +  250  pages.  Paper:  Mailing 
price,  $2.00. 

The  fact  that  the  roots  are  briefly  and  dearly  defined,  and  the  forms  conveniently 
given,  makes  this  work  useful  even  in  the  eariy  stages  of  Sanskrit  study.     Each  formation 
and  deri\'ntive  is  dated  according  to  the  period  of  its  appearance  in  the  literary 
the  language. 
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Cappellers  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary, 

A  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary.     Based  upon  the  St.  Petersburg 
cons.      By  Carl  Cappeller,   Professor  at  the   University  of  Ji 
Royal  8vo.     Cloth.     viii-h672  pages.     By  mail,  $6.2$* 

This  dictioaary  covers  a  wide  range  of  Sanskrit  texts.    It  is  accurate,  snffident, 
brief.    T>'pography,  paper,  and  binding  are  excellent.    The  siie  is  truly  handy ;  the 
small.     The  author  had  already  published  a  Sanskrit-German  Dictionary.     This  Si 
English  one,  therefore,  has  practically  the  advantage  of  being  a  second  edltioo,  and  is  u 
improvement  upon  its  German  original  in  many  ways. 


Lanman^s  Sanskrit  /deader. 
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A  Sanskrit  Reader :  with  Vocabulary  and  Notes.  By  Charles  Rock- 
well Lanman,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Harvard  University.  For  use 
in  colleges  and  for  private  study.  Royal  8vo.  Complete  :  Text,  Notes, 
and  Vocabulary,  xxiv  +  405  pages.  Cloth :  Mailing  price,  $2.ca 
Text  alone,  for  use  in  examinations,  106  pages.  Cloth :  Mailing  price, 
85  cents.  Notes  alone,  viii  -f  109  pages.  Cloth  :  Mailing  pi 
cents. 


This  Reader  is  constnicied  with  especial  reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who  fa 
use  It  without  a  teacher.  The  text  is  in  Oriental  characters.  The  selections  are  frt 
Maba-bharata,  Hitopade^a,  Katha-sarit-sagara.  Laws  of  Manu,  the  Kig\'eda,  the 
manaSf  and  the  Sutras.  The  Sanskrit  words  of  the  Notes  and  Vocabulary  are  in  English 
letters.  In  the  Vocabulary  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  show  how  secondary,  tertian. 
and  later  meanings  have  grown  out  of  the  original  meaning,  and  to  illustrate  these  trass* 
tioQS  of  meaning  by  analogies  from  the  English  and  other  familiar  tongues,  and  to  enable 
the  student  to  trace  every  form  back  to  its  root  by  means  of  references  to  Whitney's  chap- 
ters on  word-formation,  and  by  giving  the  root  itself  and  the  intermediate  forms.  Etymfr 
logically  kindred  words  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  English  are  given  along 
with  their  meanings.  The  Notes  render  ample  assistance  in  the  interpretation  of  difficult 
passages,  and  in  the  explanation  of  allusions  to  Che  antiquities  of  India.  With  them  an 
given  concise  literary-hUtorical  introductions  to  a  number  of  the  most  important  branchci 
of  the  literature. 

Sanskrit  Text  in  English  Letters. 

Parts  of    Nala   and    Hitopadeqa   in   English   Letters.     Prepared 
Charles  R.  Lanman.     Royal  8vo.     Paper,     vi  +  44  pages.     Mailinf 
price,  30  cents. 

The  Sanskrit  text  of  the  first  forty-four  pages  of  Lanman^s  Reader,  reprinted  is 
English  characters.  The  Vocabulary  and  Notes  of  the  Reader  apply  exactly  also  to  dc* 
reprint,  inasmuch  as  the  reprint  corresponds  page  for  page  and  line  for  line  with  its 
original.  With  the  help  of  the  Grammar  and  of  the  Reader  and  of  this  reprint,  the  student 
will  be  able  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  structure  of  the  Sanskrit  langujfc 
and  to  do  some  reading,  without  first  troubling  himself  to  learn  the  Nagari  alphabet. 
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Perry  s  Sanskrit  Primer. 

A  Sanskrit  Primer :  based  on  the  Leitfaden  fur  den  Elementar-cursus 
des  Sanskrit  of  Prof.  Georg  Buhler  of  Vienna.  By  Edward  Delavan 
Perrv,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Columbia  College,  New  York- 
1885.    8vo.   xii  -f  230  pages.    Mailing  price,  ^1.60. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  combine  Professor  BUhler^s  admirable  practical  exercises  in 
translating  from  Sanskrit  into  English  and  from  English  into  Sanskrit,  with  the  systematic 
exposition  of  the  Grammar  as  given  by  Professor  Whitney.  To  this  end,  the  LiitfadtH 
has  really  been  rewritten.  An  introduction  has  been  added,  giving  a  general  view  of  the 
structure  of  the  language;  and  the  exercises  have  been  somewhat  abbreviated.  Care  has 
been  taken  to  reuin  nothing  but  what  would  meet  the  real  needs  of  a  beginner;  and 
regard  has  been  had  for  those  who  may  tsike  up  the  study  without  a  teacher.  The  book 
has  sufficient  vocabularies. 


Kaegi's  Rigveda. 

The  Rigveda :  the  oldest  literature  of  the  Indians.  By  Adolf  Kaegi, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Zurich.  Authorized  translation  [from 
the  German],  with  additions  to  the  notes,  by  Robert  Arrowsmith, 
Ph.D.     1886.     8vo.     Cloth,     viii -f- 198  pages.      Mailing  price,  $  1.65. 

This  work  treats  of  Vedic  literature  and  exegesis,  of  the  Vedic  people,  and  of  Vedic 
civilization ;  of  the  language  and  form  of  the  hymns  of  the  Veda ;  of  their  contents ;  and 
of  the  Vedic  religious  thought;  of  the  Vedic  divinities;  of  the  Vedic  beliefs,  especially 
the  belief  in  Immortality;  of  Vedic  secular  poetry ;  etc.  The  notes  (pages  95-180)  com- 
prise a  very  full  explanatory,  justificative,  and  bibliographical  comment  upon  the  main  body 
of  the  book. 


Hopkins's  Religions  of  India, 

The  Religions  of  India.  By  Edward  Washburn  Hopkjns,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  University.  1895.  i2mo.  Cloth,  xvi 
+  612  pages.     Mailing  price,  $2.00. 

This  is  the  first  of  Professor  Morris  Jastrow*s  Series  of  Handbooks  on  the  History  of 
Religions.  The  book  gives  an  account  of  the  religions  of  India  in  the  chronological 
order  of  their  development.  The  point  of  view  is  chiefly  historical  and  descriptive,  but 
the  causes  leading  to  the  succe.4sive  phases  of  religious  belief  are  kept  prominently  before 
the  reader.  A  new  feature  of  this  book,  as  compared  with  the  one  work  that  has  preceded 
it  on  the  same  lines,  Barth's  Religions  of  India,  is  the  constant  employment  of  illustrative 
material,  drawn  from  the  original  sources.  Copious  extracts  are  given  from  Vedic,  Brah- 
manic,  Jain,  Buddhistic,  and  later  sectarian  literatures.  The  volume  contains  also  a  full 
description  of  the  modern  sects  of  to-day.  a  chapter  on  the  religions  of  the  wild  tribes, 
and  one  on  the  relations  between  the  religions  of  India  and  those  of  the  West.  The 
book  is  supplied  with  index,  map,  and  a  substantial  bibliography. 
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Philadelphia  Oriental  Studies, 

Oriental  Studies.     A  selection  of  the  papers  read  before  The  On! 
Club  of   Philadelphia,   1888-1894.     Boston.   1894.     8vo.     Cloth, 
pages.     Mailing  price,  ^2.00. 

The  volume  contains  thirteen  papers.     Among  them  are  three  that  have  to  do 
Indie  studies:  The  Physical  Geography  of  India,  by  Professor  M.  W.  Easton  ;  the 
Numbers  of  the  Rigveda,  by  Professor  E.  W.  Hopkins  ;  The  Aryan  Name  of  the  Toi 
by  Professor  H.  Colliu. 

Jackson  s  Avesta  Grammar. 

An    Avesta    Grammar    in    comparison    with    Sanskrit.       By   A. 
WiLLiAMS  Jack.son,  Profcssor  of  Indo-Iranian  Languages  in  Colural 
College,    New   York   City.      Part   I. :     Phonology,    Inflection,   W( 
Formation.    With  an  introduction  on  the  Avesta.     1892.     Svo.     Qc 
xlviii  +  273  pages.     Mailing  price,  $2.20. 

The  introduction  gives  a  lucid  account  of  the  Avesta  and  of  Avestan  studies,  of  rtif 
contents  and  character  of  the  Avesta,  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  etc.  In  the  treatmnt 
of  the  language,  constant  reference  is  made  to  the  Sanskrit  and  to  Whitney's  gramoui- 

Jackson  s  Avesta  Reader.  \ 

Avesta  Reader:   First  Series.     Easier  texts,  notes,   and   vocabtilarr. 
By  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson.     1893.     Svo.     Cloth,     viii  -f-  112  page*. 

Mailing  price,  $  1.85. 

The  selections  include  passages  from  Yasna.  Visparad,  Yashts,  and  Vendidad,  and 
text  is  based  on  Geldncr's  edition.    The  book  is  intended  for  beginners. 

Other  Avestan  IVorks. 

A  Hymn  of  Zoroaster:  Yasna  31.     Translated  with  comments  by 
V.    Williams   Jackson.     1888.     Svo.     xii  +  62   pages.      Paper,   ci 
Mailing  price,  $1.05. 

Text  and  translation  are  on  opposite  pages.    Commentary  follows.     An  introdi 
on  method,  and  fiill  indexes  are  given. 

The  Avestan   alphabet   and  its  transcription.     By  A.   V.   Wjujai 
Jackson.     With  appendices.     1890.     Svo.     Paper.     36  pages, 
ing  price,  80  cents. 

Discusses  the  Avestan  alphabet  paleographically  and  phonologically,  and  propose»i 
scheme  of  transliteration,  which  has  since  been  sanctioned  by  Brugmaon. 


*«*  A  copy  of  any  ooe  of  these  volume^  postage  paid,  may  be  obtained  directly  aoyvhere  within  the 
Ucnits  of  the  t'oivenal  Postal  Union  by  seodiog  a  Postal  Order  for  the  price  as  given  below,  to  Harvard 
UHtvtrsUjf  Cam^ridgt,  MassacMustits,  VniUd  Sitats  of  Amtrica, 

Volume  I.  —  The  Jataka-mala :  or  Bodhisattvavadana-mala,  by  Arya- 
^ura  ;  edited  by  Dr.  Hendrik  Kern,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Leiden,  Netherlands.      1891,     Royal  8vo.     Cloth,     xiv+ 254  pages. 

This  is  the  cditio  princcps  o£  a  collcctioa  of  Buddhist  stories  in  Sanskrit  The  text 
is  printed  in  Naguri  characters.  An  English  translation  of  this  work,  by  Professor 
Speyer  of  the  Netherlandish  University  of  Crontngen,  has  been  published  in  the 
Bijdragen  tot  de  taai-,  land-^  en  volktnkuHde  van  Nederlandsch  Indie,  The  same 
version  has  also  appeared  in  revised  form  in  Professor  Max  Miiller's  Sacred  Books  of 
the  Buddhists.^  London,  Henry  Frowdc,  1895. 

The  price  of  volume  I.  is  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  ($1.50)  ^6  shillings  and 
2  pence  ^  6  marks  and  25  pfennigs  ^  7  francs  or  lire  and  70  centimes  =  5  kroner 
and  55  Ore  —  3  florins  and  65  cents  Netherlandish. 

Volume  II. —The  Samkhya-pravacana-bhasya :  or  Commentary  on  the 
exposition  of  the  Sankhya  philosophy;  by  Vijfianabhiksu  ;  edited  by 
Richard  Garbe,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  Prussia. 
1895.     Royal  8vo.     Cloth,     xiv  +  196  pages. 

This  volume  contains  the  original  Sanskrit  text  of  the  Sankhya  Aphorisms  and  of 
Vijfiana's  Commentar)*,  all  printed  in  Roman  letters.  A  (lerm-in  translation  of  I*"" 
whole  work  was  published  by  Professor  Garbe  in  the  Abhandiungen  ftir  die  Kundt 
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Mi>rgenhndes,  vol.  ix.,  Leipzig,  Brockhaus,  1889.   **  In  spite  of  all  the  false  assumf 
and  the  errors  of  which  Vijnanabhikau  is  undoubtedly  guilty,  his  Commeniarj*  .   . 
after  all  the  one  and  only  work  which  instructs  us  concerning  many  particulars  of 
doctrines  of  what  is,  in  my  estimation,  the  most  significant  system  of  philosophy 
India  has  produced."  —  Editor's  Preface. 

The  price  of  volume  II.  is  the  same  as  that  of  volume  I. 

Volume  III.  —  Buddhism  in  Translations.    By  Henry  Clarice  Wj 

8vo.     XX  +  520  pages. 

This  is  a  series  of  extracts  from  Pali  writings,  done  into  Knglish,  and  so 
as  to  give  a  general  idea  of  Ceylonese  Buddhism.    The  work  consists  of  over  a  bund 
selections,  comprised  in  five  chapters  of  about  one  hundred  pages  each.      Of  these, 
chapters  ii.,  iii.,  and  iv.  are  on  Buddhist  doctrine,  and  concern  themselves  respectii 
with  the  philosophical  conceptions  that  underlie  the  Huddliist  religious  system,  with 
doctrine  of  Karma  and  rebirth,  and  with  the  scheme  of  salvation  from  misery.    Chaplet 
i.  gives  the  account  of  the  previous  existences  of  Gotama  Buddha  and  of  his  IJie  in 
last  existence  up  to  the  attainment  of  Buddhaship ;  while  the  sections  of  chapter  v. 
about  Buddhist  monastic  life. 

The  price  of  volume  III.  is  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  ($1.20)  ^  4  shilliogs 
1 1   pence  ^  5  marks  »>  6  francs  or  lire  and  20  centimes  ^  4  kroner  and  44  dre  -> 
2  florins  and  91  cents  Netherlandish. 
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Raja-(^ekhara's  Karpura-manjarl,  a  drama  by  the  Indian  poet  Raja-^ekhaa 
(about  900  A.D.) :   critically  edited  in  the  original   Pr&krit,  wjthfl 

glossarial  index  and  an  essay  on  the  life  and  writings  of  the  poet,  l^ 
Doctor  Sten  Konow,  of  the  University  of  Christiania,  Norway;  an^ 
translated  into  English  with  notes  by  Professor  Lanma.v.  ■       ■ 

{Nearly  eady) 
Here  for  the  first  time  in  the  historj*  of  Indian  philology  we  have  the  text  of  » 
Prakrit  play  presented  to  us  in  strictly  correct  Prakrit.  Dr.  Konow  is  a  pupil  d 
Professor  Pischel  of  Halle,  whose  preliminary  studies  for  his  forthcoming  PrakrJC 
grammar  have  already  made  his  authority  upon  this  subject  of  the  very  highesL  Tbe 
proofs  have  had  the  benefit  of  Professor  Pischel's  revision.  The  hnportance  of  the  plav 
is  primarily  linguistic  rather  than  literary.  ^h 

The  Atharva  Veda  Sanhita,  translated  into  English,  with  a  full  critica! 
and  exegetical  commentary,  by  the  late  William  Dwight  Whitket, 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  University.  Edited  by  Charles  Rock- 
well Lanman,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Harvard  University.  Royil 
8vo.     Cloth. 

An  announcement  as  to  this  great  work,  with  a  full  statement  (from  which  Ais 
taken)  of  its  plan,  scope,  and  contents,  was  made  by  the  author  la  ih^ /aumai 4f 
American  Oriental  Society^  volume  15,  page  clxxi,  April,  1892.     The  plan  tncltidesi. 
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le  first  place,  critical  notes  upon  the  text,  giving  the  various  readings  of  the  manu- 
'ipts,  and  not  alone  of  those  collated  by  Whitney  in  Europe,  but  also  of  those  of  the 
jparatus  used  by  S.  P.  Pandit  in  the  great  Bombay  edition.  Second,  the  readings  of 
le  Paippalada  or  Cashmere  version,  furnished  by  the  late  Professor  Roth.  Further.  ■ 
^tlce  of  the  corresponding  passages  in  all  the  other  Vedic  texts,  with  report  of  the 
irious  readings.     Further,   tlie  data  of    the   Hindu  scholiast  respecting  authorship. 

[hnnity,  and  meter  of  each  verse.  Also,  references  to  tlie  ancillary  literature,  especially 
the  well-edited  Kau^ika  and  Vaitana  Sutras,  with  account  of  the  ritualistic  use 
lerein  made  of  the  hymns  or  parts  of  hymns,  so  far  as  this  appears  to  cast  any  light 
)on  their  meaning.  Also,  extracts  from  the  printed  commentary.  And,  finally,  a 
imple  literal  translation,  with  introduction  and  indices. 

We   may  perhaps  add    that   the  critical  commentary  has   been  made    the  most 
iporlant  feature  of  the  work.     No  account,  at  once  so  systematic,  extensive,  and 

:ompIete,  of  the  critical  status  of  any  Vedic  text  has  ever  been  undertaken  before ; 
td  the  material  is  here  presented  in  just  such  thoroughly  lucid,  orderly,  and  well- 
igested  form  as  the  previous  works  of  its  lamented  author  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

[ta  publication  will  —  as  we  hope  —  mark  a  new  epoch  in  the  h  istor)'  of  Vedic  criticism. 
*o  the  student  of  folk-lore,  and  of  primitive  religions,  the  translation  itself  will  offer 

kbundant,  interesting,  and  important  material. 

luddha-ghosa's  Way  of  Purity  (Visudd/ti^nagga\  a  systematic  treatise 
of  Buddhist  doctrine  by  Buddha-ghosa  (about  400  A.D.) :  critically 
edited  in  the  original  Pali  by  Henry  Clarke  Warren,  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  Brought  out  after  his  death  by  Charles  Rockwell 
Lanman. 

The  "Way  of  Purity,"  which  has  been  for  fifteen  centuries  one  of  the  "hooks 

power"  in  the  East,  is,  as  Childers  says,  '*a  truly  great  work,  written  in  terse  and 

lucid  laiMHjagc,  and  showing  a  marvelous  grasp  of  llie  subject."     Mr.  Warren's  plan 

rai  -h  a  scholarly  edirion  of  the  Pali  text  of  the  book,  with  full  but  well-sifted 

ilical    .^paratus,  a  complete  English  translation,  an  index  of  names,  and  other  useful 

Ippendices,  and  to  trace  back  to  their  sources  all  the  quotations  which  Buddha-ghosa 

instantly  makes  from  the  writings  of  his  predecessors.      The  text,  tt  is  hoped,  may  be 

lublished  without  too  much  more  labor.     Of  the  translation  about  one-third  is  made; 

»d  it  has  been  determined  to  complete  the  version  and  publish  it  as  soon  as  is  feasible. 

Mr.  Warren  died  in  January,  1899,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.     Accounts 

if  his  life  and  work  may  be  found  in  the  (New  York)  Nation  for  Jan.  I2.  1899 ;  in  the 

fari'ard  Graduates'"  Afagaaine  for  March,  1899 ;   in  ^^  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 

ioci/ty  for  April,  1899  (with  a  list  of  his  writings);  in  the  (Chicago)  Open  Court  for 

fune,  1899;  or  in  }^t  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society^  vol.  xx.,  second  half. 

[Cbu  of  tUi  ftdvcitlaaaMnt,  Fabnuuy,  1900.] 
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